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The first instinct of most responsible men, writing a few 
days after the first constitutional crisis which the British 
Empire ha? ever had to face, and the greatest which has 
conftbnted this country since January 30; a $49, is to say, with 
Burk$' * 

‘ Applaud us when we run ; console us when we 
fall ; cheer us when we recover ; but let us pass on— 
for God’s sake let us pass on.’ 

J 3 ut before we go forward to the urgent tasks which await us, 
we shall do well to look back at the events of the past month 
and to ask ourselves soberly what warnings they should 
convey to some, what lessons they may teach&o others, what 
fescouragement they may afford to all. . 

The Abdication Act passed through all its stages in both 
Houses of«Parliament on Friday, December 11. It was the 
fifth anniversary of the date on which the Statute of West- 
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minster received, in 1931, the Royal Assent — a good omen, 
surely, for the events of the past month have endowed it 
with fresd significance. It was also the date of the * abdica- 
tion * of James II. — a good omen likewise, for the Monarchjr 
and Parliament were proof on that occasion also against tKe 
vagaries of an individual. 

On that day one of the psalms set for Morning Prayer 
began with the words : 

Are your minds set up on righteousness, C£ye congregation : 

And do ye judge the thing that is right, O ye sons of men ? 

Whilst Evening Prayer included the following verses from 
the 60th psalm : 

Thou hast shewed thy people heavy things : thou hast given 
us a drink of deadly wine. 4 

Thou hast moved the land and divided it : heal the sores 
thereof, for it shaketh. ' 

On the first-quoted passages Cromwell and many greater 
men have pondered as they entered Parliament : Bishop 
Hall 4 rested ? on the second in his appeal for peace before 
Charles I. at Whitehall in 1641. In that spirit, and in no other, 
let us now review the documents in which arc set forth the 
successive scenes and acts, so far as they have been revealed, 
of the tragedy of December. We have printed them, for the 
most part, in full, in order that our readers, especially those 
of the English-speaking world overseas, may have in con- 
venient form a full record of the salient events of a momentous 
fortnight. * , 

For manyjnonthS the American Press had devoted much 
attention to the* marital intentions of the King ; truth and 
rumour, speculative comment and historical events were 
intermingled with salacious gossip and the foulest innuendo. 
Many such papers found their way to this country and, in 
the words of Ovid (' Tristia , II., 5 36) : 

* Nec legttur pars tdla magts dt corpore toto , 

Quamiipn legftimo foedere junctus amor* 

No prawas read with more attention 
Thanwut which of illicit love made mention. 

On December 1 the Bishop of Bradford, after commenting 
upon the proposal of the Bishop of Birmingham to sever 
the service of the Lord’s Supper from the , ceremony of 
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Coronation, emphasised the sacramental character of the 
rite as a whole and concluded his address to thar Diocesan 
Conference with the following words : r 

In this, ss in any other sacrament, the benefit which God’s grace .may 
effect is dependent upon the presence of certain human conditions. The 
benefit of the King's Coronation depends, under Goji, upon two 
elements : First, on the faith, ’ prayer, and self-dedication of the King 
himself, and on that it would be improper for me to say anything except 
to commend him, and ask you to commend him, to God's grace, which 
he will so abundantly need, as we all need it — for the King is a man like 
ourselves — if he is to do his duty faithfully. We hope that be is aware of 
bis need. Some of us wish that be gave more positive signs of bis awareness . . . . 

On this occasion the King holds an avowedly representative position. 
His personal views and opinions are his own, and as an individual he 
has the right of us all — to be keeper of his own private conscience. But 
*in his public capacity at his Coronation he stands for the English people's 
idea of kingship. It has for long centuries been, and I hope still is, an 
essential part of that idea that the King needs the grace of God for his 
office. In the Coronation ceremony the nation definitely acknowledges 
that need. Whatever it may mean, much or little, to the individual who 
is crowned, to the people as a whole it means their dedication of the 
English Monarchy to the care of God in whose rule and governance are 
the hearts of kings. 

Thus in the second place, not .only as important as, but far more 
important than, the King’s personal feelings to his Coronation is the 
feeling with which we, the people of England, view it. Our part in the 
ceremony is to fill it with reality by the sincerity of our belief in the power 
of God to overrule for good our national history, and by the sincerity 
with which we commend the King and nation to His providence. 

The choice may be put simply. Are we going to be merely spectators 
or listener-in at the Coronation as at any other historic or interesting 
function, hearing the service, reading the aocount, and inspecting the 
picture^ with the sort of passive or superficial VJriojsky with which we 
should treat any other scene of merely national pageantry ? Or are we, 
in some sense, going to consecrate ourselves too to the service of God 
and the welfare of mankind in order that our self-consciousness and our 
sense of religious responsibility as citizens may help to quicken and 
encourage the whole* nation’s sense of dependence on God ? 

There never was a clearer need than there is at present for a great 
rally to religion. The world is torn by conflicting tendencies, some of 
which are overdy, while others are covertly, anttwigious. No Chris- 
tian man can really be comfortable as to the attqKe towards religion 
which is being displayed by the rulers of various States. And 

the threat of national or international disturbance never seems to grow 
less pressing. Our civilisation is in a tottering and unstable condition, 
which foifibs us to wonder whether it may not even yet perish of internal 
combustion. , 
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The; text of this sobef address had been handed to the 
Press in advance : it was given to a small audience, very few 
of whom/any more than the Bishop, can have ascribed to it 
the significance with which it was* invested, on diefollowing 
day, by the Yorkshire Post and other provincial journals, and 
bv the Manchester Guardian , whose editors simultaneously 
decided that the time had come when the self-imposed vow 
of silence, so long and so honourably observed, should be 
broken. The Bishop’s words were interpreted as a reference 
to matters of which, he at once explained? he had no know- 
ledge. As he had, in the nature of things, no direct personal 
knowledge of the matters of which he spoke in the words we 
have italicised, it is clear that he was, in a sense, the mouth- 
piece of others. 

The London Press was silent on the subject on that day 
(December 2), but The Times devoted a leading article, in , 
unconsciously prophetic vein, to a Masonic banquet in 
Edinburgh Castle on St. Andrew’s Day over which the 
Duke of York, accompanied by the Duchess, had presided. 
The writer declared that % 

that loyalty which has always been part of the fiercest pride of Scotland, 
and which overflows so spontaneously from the Sovereign to all his 
kin, is combined with a special affection for the Prince in whose posterity 
another race of Scottish descent may some day be called to the Imperial 
Throne. 


The occasion was invested with a significance which, wc 
may be sure, was absent from the minds of its promoters. 

Edinburgh b»s endeavoured to surpass its own tradition «f loyal 
hospitality on the present occasion. . . . Bearers of titles redolent qf the 
past of Scotland sat stdc by side with representatives from every corner 
of the Empire. . . It is a special (unction of the reigning dynasty thus 
to focus for their subjects’ eyes the long vistas of the past with the wide 

horizons of the present The visit of the Hmh Pmsmotiv* to the 

great fortress that now stands aloft as a symbol of indissoluble union 
• . . encourages the speculation whether a time may not come some 
day when these historic ‘ Honours ’ (the Scottish regalia) may be used 
Jgain, with the frefconsent of the Scuts, in the crowning of a King of 
Scotland on the St@c of Destiny." 8 

Scon/ when iSlT * "* m k ”** ” Tw * * Wd > «• ™»ved to 
ownc, wnerc .t became the coronation stone of the Scottiab kuut uatiLit vta oIcm 
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On December 3 and for the rest of the week every daily 
and weekly paper devoted its leading articles and much of 
its space to the subject of the King’s marital intentions. 
The Prime Minister said to* a crowded and anxious House of 
Gommons *: ‘I have no statement to make to-day. While 
there does not at present exist any constitutional difficulty, 
the situation is of such a nature as to make it inexpedient 
that I should be questioned about it at this stage.’ Asked 
by Mr. Winston Churchill on Thursday, December 3, and 
again on Friday, December 4, to assure the House that no 
irrevocable step would be taken before a formal statement 
had been made to Parliament, the Prime Minister declined 
to promise anything but, before the House adjourned on 
f riday afternoon, he made the following statement, so timed 
as to render, under the rules of the House, any discussion, 
even if desired, impossible : 

In view of widely circulated suggestions as to certain possibili- 
ties in the event of the King’s marriage, 1 think it would be advisable 
for me to make a statement. Suggestions appeared in certain 
organs of the Press, yesterdly and again to-day, that if the King 
decided to marry, his wife need not become Queen. These ideas 
are without any constitutional foundation. There is no such thing 
as what is called a morganatic marriage known to our law. The 
Royal Marriages Act of 1772 has no application to the Sovereign 
himself. Its only effect is that the marriage of any other member of 
the Royal Family is null and void unless the Sovereign’s consent, 
declared under the Great Seal, is first obtained. This Act, therefore, 
has nothing to do w ith the present case. The King himself requires 
no consent from any other authority to make, his jpurriage legal, 
but, fs 1 have said, the lady whom he marries, 1>y the fact of her 
marriage to the King, necessarily becomes Queen. She herself, 
therefore, enjoys all the status, rights and privileges which, both by 
positive law and by custom, attach to that position, and with which 
wc arc familiar in the cases of Her late Majesty Queen Alexandra 
•and of Her Majesty Queen Mary, and her children would be in the 
direct line of succession to the Throne. 

The only possible way in which this resultfcould be avoided 
would be by legislation dealing with a particular Me. His Majesty’s 
^Government arc not prepared to introduce such l^isiation. More- 
over, the matters to be dealt with arc of common concern to the 
Commonwealth as a whole, and such a change could not be effected 
without the assent of all the Dominions. I am satisfied, from 
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inquiries I have made, that this assent would not be forthcoming. 
I have felt it right to make this statement before the House adjourns 
to-day in Wder to remove a widespread misunderstanding. At 
this moment I have no other statement to make. 

The Press of the Left were inclined, in general, to be 
critical of. the appearance of haste and to deprecate the bare 
possibility that pressure should be placed upon the King to 
make a hasty decision between abandoning his throne or the 
woman of his choice. The Press of the Right and Centre 
urged the need for an immediate decision and took for 
granted that public opinion in this country and the Dominions 
would endorse the view taken by Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet, 
and by certain Governments in the Dominions, that 

(a) A morganatic marriage would not be accepted by 
public opinion ; and that 

( b ) The declared intention of His Majesty to marry, if 
persisted in, would of necessity involve abdication. 

Mr. Churchill issued on December 5 a statement which 
had some support at the time from members of Parliament of 
all parties and in many quarters. It read as follows : 


1 plead for time and patience. The nation must realise the character 
of the constitutional issue. There is no question of any conflict between 
the King and Parliament. Parliament has not been consulted in any 
way, nor allowed to express any opinion. 

The question is u nether the King is to abdicate upon the advice of 
the Ministry of the day. No such advice has ever before been tendered 
to a Sovereign in parliamentary times. 

This is not a case whctc differences have arisen between «he Sovereign 
and his Ministers on any particular measure. These could.certiSnlv be 
resolved by normal- processes of Parliament or dissolution. ' In this 
case we are in presence ot a wish expressed by the Sovereign to perform 
an act which in no circumstances can be accomplished for nearly five 
months, and may conceivably for various reason* never be accomplished 

saJfi!“/V^M Ch ' hrpo ' hclical and »uppo»iutjgus basis, the supreme 

deman iJ *^? ,aUor ‘ and l K>,cn '« J exile of the Sovereign should tx; 
demanded finds no support whatever in rhr f 

Ministry has the w-" Bmtfh 

Only the most scfu 
in a decisive forn^ 

previously ascertained -f the° PfC * U ^ ,ce suc,> a t > ueM *°n without having 
could, peLp“bta^ K Vi:r> ' “* **“ «* P"li«*nt. This 
meat and by addresses of Lth ,he SowriJJn to Pariis- 

1 b ° lh Hou ‘“ •*« ** consideration of tfaeac 


b* 

. ” - —*•***♦» vAiusumuwn. No 

■thorny to advise the abdication of the Sovereign. 
P ir ‘ ) amcmary processes could even raise the issue 
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messages. For the Sovereign to abdicate incontinently in the present 
circumstances would inflict an injury upon the constitutional position 
of the monarchy which is measureless and cannot fail to be gd^ous to the 
institution itsdf, irrespective of the existing occupant of the Throne. 

* Parliament would also fail entirely in its duty if it allowed such an 
event to occur as the signing of an abdication in response to the advice 
of Ministers without taking all precautions to make sure that these same 
processes may not be repeated with equal uncanny facility at no distant 
dat£ in unforeseen circumstances. Gearly, time is needed for searching 
constitutional debate. 

The next question js, what has the King done ? If it be true, as is 
alleged, that the King has proposed to his Ministers legislation which 
they are not prepared to introduce, the answer of Ministers should be, 
not to call for abdication, but to refuse to act upon the King’s request, 
which thereupon becomes inoperative. 

If the King refuses to take the advice of his Ministers, they are, of 
course, free to resign. They have no right whatever to put pressure 
upon him to accept their advice by soliciting beforehand assurances from 
the Leader of the Opposition that he will not form an alternative Adminis- 
tration in the event of their resignation, and thus confronting the King 
with an ultimatum.* Again, there is cause for time and patience. 

W hy cannot time be granted ? The fact that it is beyond the King’s 
power to accomplish the purpose which Ministers oppose until the end 
of April surely strips the matter of constitutional urgency. There may 
be some inconvenience, but that inconvenience stands on a different 
plane altogether from the grave constitutional issues I have set forth. 

National and Imperial considerations alike require that, before such 
a dread step as a demand for abdication is taken, not only should the 
constitutional position be newly defined by Parliament, but that every 
method should be exhausted which gives the hope of a happier solution. 

Lastly, but surely not least, there is the human and personal aspect. 
The King has been for many weeks under the greatest strains, moral 
and mdhttl, dhat can fall upon a man. Not only has he been inevitably 
subjected, to the extreme stress of his public duty*, but alto to the agony 
of hi$»own personal feelings. Surely if he asks for time to consider the 
advice of his Ministers, now that at length matters have been brought to 
this dire culmination, he should not be denied. 


Howsoever this matter may turn, it is pregnant with calamity and 
inseparable from inconvenience < But all the evil aspects will be aggra- 
vated beyond measure if the utmost chivalry and compassion are not 
shown both by Ministers and by the British nation towards a gifted and 


beloved King tom between private and public oblinrtions of love and 
duty. S 

^ The Churches stand fox charity. They believe in tHeilicacy of prayer. 
Surely their influence must not oppose a period of reflection. ! plead, I 


pray that time and tolerance will not be denied 


* This statement was specifically denied by Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition. 
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The King has no means of personal access to his Parliament or his 
people. Between him and them stand in their office the Ministers of the 
Crown. IF they thought it their duty to engage all their power and 
influence against him, still he must remain silent. All the more must 
they be careful not to be the judge in their own case, ajad <to show a 
loyal and Christian patience even at some political embarrassment to 
themselves. If an abdication were to be hastily extorted, the outrage so 
committed would cast its shadow forward across many chapters, of the 
history of the British Empire. 

Soon after making this statement Mr. Churchill had audience 
of His Majesty. ‘ 

Sir Stafford Cripps, on the same day, said : 

It is suggested that the Cabinet are insisting upon the King either 
giving up his proposed marriage or abdicating. Granted that we are to 
continue with a constitutional monarchy in this country, I personally 
cannot see any sufficient reason for forcing the abdication of the King 
because of the choice which he has made. 

We must remember that the King is old enough to know his own 
mind, and that it is his marriage, and not that of a robot, that we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., a Privy Councillor and an 
Independent member of the Opposition, placed the follow- 
ing motion upon the Order Book of the House of Commons : 

That, in the opinion of this House, the Oath of Allegiance 8 which 
they have already taken to King Edward VIII. is unaffected by any form 
of Coronation ceremony or by the presence thereat or absence therefrom 
of any dignitary or personage whatsoever ; nor will they substitute any 
other for the King of England. [An early day.] 

A few other members of Parliament, speaking in* their 
constituencies* endorsed Mr. Churchill’s plea for delay/ One 
of them declared on Friday night, and again on Saturday, 
his conviction that 

It was not right, or necessary, that the King should be forced, under 
the ruthless glare of publicity, to take a hasty excision. The public 
had yet to learn the facts, and the public in the Dominions and India t 
had not yet had time to consider the circumstances in all their bearings 

The Prime Minister deserved and enjoyed the sympathy and respect 
of all men at this nmment, but our allegiance was to his present Majesty, 

8 The Oath of AlSgiance, prescribed by cap. 72, 31 & 32 Viet., 1868, runs a/* 

SWCU 

follows : I — do that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 

Majesty King Edward, His Heirs and Successors, according to Law (m^., the Act of 
Succession, 1707). 
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tod to acme other No party loyalty could be allowed to have pie* 
cedence over this duty, and we should not as yet speak of abdication as 
a possibility. 

Such words, wherever spoken, were received with great 
applause, for these voices were, at the moment, representative 
of a large section of opinion which was not yet prepared for 
the rude shock which the nation was presently to face. 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury on Saturday, December 5, 
proclaimed to the clergy that silence was fitting. He would 
perhaps have done? better to have said it when the Bishop of 
Birmingham's speech had clearly invited controversy. His 
advice was accepted. But public opinion was in need of no 
such guidance as the pulpit might afford. The decision was 
fccognised to be one for the King alone : the verdict against 
a morganatic marriage was, in the circumstances, recognised 
to be just. 

Article XXV. of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion lays 
down that 

There arc two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say. Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say . . . 
Matrimony ... are not to be counted Sacraments of the Gospel, 
being , . . states of life allowed in the Scriptures ; but yet have 
not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism, and the Lords Supper, 
tor that they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of 
God. 


That 45, broadly speaking, to-day, as t\\c n, the English view, 
which is tolerant, unwilling to cast a stone, or to judge others 
by a rigid canon. But the feeling grew, and in growing 
gathered strength, that such a marriage as the King was 
understood to contemplate was inconsistent with kingship, 
whatever form it might take. 

Every comer" of the kingdom echoed Horace’s plea 
(Carmbia t IV., 11) : 

Semper ut tt digta stqaart at at 
Qaam licet sperart rnfas putatuh 
Dispurtm vitts. 

Abstain from aims beneath thy stare 
And shun an ill-assorted mate. 

Vat. CXXJ—719 
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Many were hoping until Tuesday (December 8) that the 
King would publicly renounce his marital intentions, and 
one was Reminded of the renunciation of Berenice by. Titus 
in Racine’s romance. 

Further questioned in Parliament on Monday, December 7, 
Mr. Baldwin said*: 

I am glad to have the occasion of making a further statement on 
the position. In considering this whole matter it has always been, 
and remains, the earnest desire of the Government to afford to His 
Majesty the fullest opportunity of weighing a decision which 
involves so directly his own future happiness and the interests of 
all his subjects. At the same time they cannot but be aware that 
any considerable prolongation of the present state of suspense 
and uncertainty would involve risk of the gravest injury to national 
and Imperial interests ; and, indeed, no one is more insistent upon 
this aspect of the situation than His Majesty. 

In view of certain statements which have been made about the 
relations between the Government and the King, I should add 
that, with the exception of the question of morganatic marriage, 
no advice has been tendered by the Government to His Majesty, 
with whom all my conversations have been strictly personal and 
informal. These matters were not raised first by the Government, 
but by His Majesty himself in conversation with me some weeks 
ago when he first informed me of his intention to marry Mrs. 
Simpson whenever she should be free. The subject has, therefore, 
been for some time in the King’s mind, and as soon as His Majesty 
has arrived at a conclusion as to the course he desires to take he will 
no doubt communicate it to his Governments in this country and 
the Dominions. It will then be for those Governments to decide 
what advice, if any, they would feel it their duty to tender to him 
in the light of his conclusion. 

I cannot conclude this statement without expressing — whaf the 
whole House feels — our deep and respectful sympathy with His 
Majesty at this time. ... I think that the whole House will agree 
with me that at this moment when the situation is so grave and 
anxious, and while the King is considering these matters and has 
not yet made up his mind, I should feel great difficulty in offering 
information in answering supplementary questions, especially con- 
sidering that thosmnswers would have to be improvised. 

The light of hope grew dim during the next forty-eight 
hours. The coming and going 'of the Prime Minister, and 
other of the King’s servants, of the Queen-Mother, and of 
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other members of the Royal Family were faithfully chronicled. 
Speculation, in many forms, was rife : the Stock Exchange 
was benumbed ; but in Westminster Abbey the sobnd of the 
hammer cheered many, and men were at work on grand- 
stands in the Mall. 

On Thursday afternoon, at an hour chosen to make 
possible a simultaneous declaration in the King's •Parliaments 
and in other Legislative Assemblies abroad, Mr. Baldwin 
made the statement which was at once the climax and the 
end of the constitutional crisis. The story is best told in the 
language of the Journals of the House of Commons : 

flDessa ge from tbe Kin g respecting Dis renuncia- 
tion of tbe ttbrone — (Cbe prime fIMnister, 
at tbe Bar, acquainted) tbe Douse that be 
bab a message from Dis fDaJest? tbe King 
to this Douse, signed) b? Dis flDa|est? r s own 
bant). Bnb be presented) tbe same to tbe 
Douse, anb it was read) b? flDr. Speaker (all 
tbe flDembers of tbe Douse being uncovered*), 
anb is as followetb, - 

Fort Belvedere , Smningdale , Berkshire. 
Members of the House of Commons, 

After long and anxious consideration , I have determined to 
renounce the Throne to which I succeeded on the death of My father ; 
and I am now communicating this , My final and irrevocable decision . 
Realising as I do the gravity of this step , I can only hope that I shall 
have the understanding of My peoples in the decision I hat f e taken and 
t/je reasons which have led Me to take it. * 7 will not enter now into 
My private feelings , but I would beg t!)at it should bf remembered that 
the burden which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign 
is so heaiy that it can only be borne in circumstances different from 
time in which I now find Myself. I conceive that I am not over - 
looking the duty that rests on Me to place in tbe forefront tbe public 
interest , when I declare that I am conscious that I can no longpr 
discharge this heavy task with efficiency or with satisfaction to Myself. 

I have accordingly this morning execute Aon Instrument of 
Abdication in tbe terms following : — ^ 

* 7, Edward VIII., of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond tbe Seas, King, Emperor of India , do hereby 
declare My irrevocable determination to renounce tbe Throne for 
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Myself and for My descendants, and My desire that effect should 
he given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately . 

In token whereof I have hereunto set My band this tenth day 
of December , nineteen hundred qnd thirty-six , in the presence of 
the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. m * 

(Signed) EDWARD R.1. 9 

My execution of this Instrument has been witnessed by My three 
brothers , Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of York , the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Duke of Kent. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit which has t i actuated the appeals 
which have been made to Me to take a different decision, and I have, 
before reaching My final determination , most fully pondered over 
them . But My mind is made up. Moreover ; further delay cannot 
but be most injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to serve as 
Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness and 
prosperity are the constant wish of My heart. 

I take My leave of them in the confident hope that the course 
which I have thought it right to follow is that which is best for the 
stability of the Throne and Empire and the happiness of My peoples . 
I am deeply sensible of the consideration which they have always 
extended to Me both before and after My accession to the Throne 
and which I know they will extend in full measure to My successor . 

I am most anxious that there should be no delay of any kind in 
giving effect to the Instrument which I have executed and that all 
necessary steps should be taken immediately to secure that my lawful 
successor. My brother , His Royal Highness t)je Duke of York, 
should ascend the Throne . EDMEURD K.J. 

Ordered, Cbat fj!0 flDajCSt^S flDOfJt (SraCtOUS f»C0* 
saoe be HOW con&ibcrcb . — (The Prime Minister .) 

Rising from his place, Mr. Baldwin addressed the House 
in the following words : 

No more grave message has ever been received by Parliament 
and no more difficult, I may almost say repugnant, task has ever 
been imposed upon a Prime Minister. I would ask the House, 
which I know will not be without sympathy for me in my position 
to-day, to remeirdicr that in this last week I have had but little 
time in which to JUmpose a speech for delivery to-day, so I must 
tell what 1 have to tell truthfully, sincerely and plainly, with no, 
attempt to dress up or to adorn. J shall have little or nothing to 
say in the way of comment or criticism, or of praise or t of blame. 

I think my best course to-day, and the one that the House would 
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desire, is to tell them, so far as I can, what has passed between His 
Majesty and myself and what led up to the present situation. 

I should like to say at the start that His Majesty as Prince of 
Wales has honoured me for pany years with a friendship which I 
value, apd I know that he would agree with me in saying to you 
that it was not only a friendship, but, between man and man, a 
friendship of affection. I would like to tell the House that when we 
said ‘.Good-bye 9 on Tuesday night at Fort Belvedere we both knew 
and felt and' said to each other that that friendship, so far from 
being impaired by the discussions of this last week, bound us more 
closely together than ever and would last for life. 

Nowj Sir, the House will want to know how it was that I had 
my first interview with His Majesty. I may say that His Majesty 
has been most generous in allowing me to tell the House the perti- 
nent parts of the discussions which took place between us. As the 
House is aware, I had been ordered in August and September a 
complete rest, which, owing to the kindness of my staff and the 
consideration of all my colleagues, I was able to enjoy to the full, 
and when October came, although I had been ordered to take a 
rest in that month, I felt that I could not in fairness to my work 
take a further holiday, and I came, as it were, on half-time before 
the middle of October, and, for the first time since the beginning of 
August, was in a position to look into things. 

There were two things that disquieted me at that moment. 
There was coming to my office a vast volume of correspondence, 
mainly at that time from British subjects and American citizens of 
British origin in the United States of America, from some of the 
Dominions and from this country, all expressing perturbation and 
uneasiness at what was then appearing in the American Press. I 
was aware «olso that there was in the near future a divorce case 
comirfg oa, the results of which made me realise that possibly a 
difficult situation might arise later, and I felt that^it was essential 
that«someone should see His Majesty and warn him of the difficult 
situation that might arise later if occasion was given for a continua- 
tion of this kind of gossip and of criticism, and the danger that 
might come if that gossip and that criticism spread from the other 
side of the Atlantic to this country. I felt that in the circumstances 
there was only one man who could speak to him and talk the matter 
over wdth him, and that man was the Prime Minister. I felt doubly 
bound to do it by my duty, as 1 conceived it, to Me country and my 
duty to him, not only as a counsellor, but as a And. I consulted, 
I am ashamed to say — and they have forgiven me — none of my 
colleagues. 

1 happened to be staying in the neighbourhood of Fort Belve- 
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derc about the middle of October, and I ascertained that His Majesty 
was leaving his house on Sunday, October 18, to entertain a small 
shooting party at Sandringham, and that he was lcaving.on the 
Sunday afternoon. I telephoned fipm my friend’s house on the 
Sunday morning and found that he had left earlier than wispxpected. 
In those circumstances, I communicated with him through his 
secretary and stated that I desired to .see him— this is the first and 
onl y occasion on which I was the one who asked for an interview — 
that I desired to see him, that the matter was urgent. I told Him 
what it was. I expressed my willingness to come to Sandringham 
on Tuesday, the 20th, but I said that I thought it wiser, if His 
Majesty thought fit, to see me at Fort Belvedere, for I was anxious 
that no one at that time should know of my visit, and that at any 
rate our first talk should be in complete privacy. The reply came 
from His Majesty that he would motor back on the Monday, 
October 19, to Fort Belvedere, and he would see me on the Tuesday 
morning. And on the Tuesday morning I saw him. 

Sir, I may say, before I proceed to the details of the conversation, 
that an adviser to the Crown can be of no possible service to his 
master unless he tells him at all times the truth as he sees it, whether 
that truth be welcome or not. And let me say here, as I may say 
several times before I finish, that during those talks, when I look 
back, there is nothing I have hot told His Majesty of which I felt 
he ought to be aware — nothing. His Majesty’s attitude all through 
has been — let me put it in this way : Never has he shown any sign 
of offence, of being hurt at anything I have said to him. The whole 
of our discussions have been carried out, as I have said, with an 
increase, if possible, of that mutual respect and regard in which we 
stood. I told His Majesty that 1 had two great anxieties — one the 
effect of a continuance of the kind of criticism that at that time was 
proceeding in the American Press, the effect it would have' in the 
Dominions and particularly in Canada, where it was widespread, 
the effect it would have in this country. 

That was the first anxiety. And then I reminded him of what I 
had often told him and his brothers in years past. The British 
Monarchy is a unique institution. The Crown in this country 
through the centuries has been deprived of many of its prerogatives, 
but to-day, while that is true, it stands for far more than it ever 
has done in its history. The importance of its integrity is, beyond 
all question, far {L^ater than it has ever been, being as it is not only 
the last link of Eitpire that is left, but the guarantee in this country, 
so long as it exists in that integrity, against many evils that have 
affected and afflicted other countries. There is no man in this 
country, to whatever party he may belong, who would not sub- 
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scribe to that. But while this feeling largely depends on the respect 
that has grown up in the last three generations for the monarchy, 
it might not take so long, in face of the kind of criticisms to which 
it was being, exposed, to lose .that power far more rapidly than it 
was built ug, and once lost I doubt if anything could restore it. ' 

That was the basis of my talk on that aspect, and I expressed 
my anxiety and desire that such criticism should not have cause 
to go. on. I said that in my 'view no popularity in the long run 
would be weighed against the effect of such criticism. I told His 
Majesty that I for one had looked forward to his reign being a 
great reign in a new age — he has so many of the qualities necessary 
— and that I hoped we should be able to see our hopes realised. I 
told him I had come — naturally, I was his Prime Minister — but I 
wanted to talk it over with him as a friend to see if I could help 
him in this matter. Perhaps I am saying what I should not say 
Were ; I have not asked him whether I might say this, but I will 
say it because I do not think he would mind, and I think it illus- 
trates the basis on which our talks proceeded. He said to me, not 
once, but many times during those many, many hours we have had 
together, and especially towards the end, ‘ You and I must settle 
this matter together ; I will not have anyone interfering/ 

I then pointed out the danger of the divorce proceedings, that 
if a verdict was given in that case that left the matter in suspense 
for some time, that period of suspense might be dangerous, because 
then everyone would be talking, and when once the Press began, 
as it must begin some time in this country, a most difficult situation 
would arise for me, for him, and there might well be a danger 
which both he and I had seen all through this — I shall come to 
that later — and it was one of the reasons why he wanted to take 
this action quickly — that is, that there might be sides taken and 
factions grow up in this country in a matter .where no faction ought 
ever to tarist. 

If was on that aspect of the question that we talked for an hour, 
and 1 went away glad that the ice had been broken, because I knew 
that it had to be broken. For some little time we had no further 
meetings. I begged His Majesty to consider all that I had said. I 
said that I pressed him for no kind of answer ; but would he con- 
sider everything I had said ? The next time I saw him was on 
Monday, November 16. That was at Buckingham Palace. By 
that date the decree nisi had been pronounced uftthe divorce case. 
His Majesty had sent for me on that occasion, mhad meant to see 
Tiim later in the week, but he had sent for me first I felt it my duty 
to begin the conversation, and I spoke to him for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes on the question of marriage. 
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Again, we must remember that the Cabinet had not been in this 
at all— I had reported to about four of my senior colleagues the 
conversation at Fort Belvedere. I saw die King on Monday, 
November 1 6, and I began by giving him my view of a possible 
marriage. I told him that I did not think that a particular .marriage 
was one that would receive the approbation of the country. That 
marriage would have involved the hdy becoming Queen. I did 
tell His Majesty once that I might be a remnant of the old Vic- 
torians, but that my worst enemy would not say of me that I 'did 
not know what the reaction of the English people would be to 
any particular course of action, and I told him that so far as they 
went I was certain that that would be impracticable. I cannot go 
further into the details, but that was the substance. I pointed out 
to him that the position of the King’s wife was different from the 
position of the wife of any other citizen in the country ; it was part 
of the price which the King has to pay. His wife becomes Queen 18 ; 
the Queen becomes the Queen of the country ; and, therefore, in 
the choice of a Queen the voice of the people must be heard. It 
is the truth expressed in those lines that may come to your minds : 

His will is not his own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth ; 

He may not, as unvalued persons do. 

Carve for himself ; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole State . 4 

Then His Majesty said to me — I have his permission to state this — 
that he wanted to tell me something that he had long wanted to 
tell me. He said : 4 1 am going to marry Mrs. Simpson, and I am 
prepared to go.’ I said : * Sir, that is most grievous news, and it is 
impossible for me to make any comment on it to-day.’ He told 
the Queen that night ; he told the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Gloucester the next day, and the Duke of Kent, w&o was out 
of London, either on the Wednesday or the Thursday ; and for 
the rest of the week, so far as I know, he was considering that 
point. 

He sent for me again on Wednesday, November 25. In the 
meantime a suggestion had been made to me that a possible com- 
promise might be arranged to avoid those two possibilities that had • 
been seen, first in the distance and then approaching nearer and 
nearer. The compromise was that the King should marry, that 
Parliament shoulf|pass an Act enabling the lady to be the King’s 
wife without the position of Queen ; and when I saw His Majesty 
on November 2j he asked me whether that proposition had been 

4 The word* quoted ere from Shakespeare (Hear/#/, I., $). 
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put to me, and I said yes. He asked me what I thought of it. I 
told him that I had not considered it. I said : 4 I can give you no 
considered opinion.’ If he asked tne my first reaction informally, 
my first reaction was that Parliament would never pass such a Bill. 
But I s^id that if he desired it I would examine it formally. He 
said he did*so desire. Then I said : ‘ It will mean my putting that 
formally before the whole Cabinet and communicating with the 
Prime Ministers of all the Dominions, and was that his wish ? ’ 
He told me that it was. I said that I would do it. 

On December 2 the King asked me to go and see him. Again 
I had intended asking for an audience later that week, because such 
inquiries as I thought proper to make I had not completed. The 
inquiries had gone far enough to show that neither in the Dominions 
nor here would there be any prospect of such legislation being 
accepted. His Majesty asked me if I could answer his question. 
* gave him the reply that I was afraid it was impracticable for those 
reasons. I do want the House to realise this : His Majesty said he 
was not surprised at that answer. He took my answer with no 
question and he never recurred to it again. I want the House to 
realise — because if you can put yourself in His Majesty’s place and 
you know what His Majesty’s feelings are, and you know how glad 
you would have been had # this been possible — that he behaved 
there as a great gentleman ; he said no more about it. The matter 
was closed. I never heard another word about it from him. 

That decision was, of course, a formal decision, and was the only 
formal decision of any kind taken by the Cabinet until I come to 
the history of yesterday. When we had finished that conversation, 
I pointed out that the possible alternatives had been narrowed, 
and that it really had brought him into the position that he would 
be placed ki a grievous situation between two conflicting loyalties 
in his’own heart — either complete abandonment of the project on 
which his heart was set, and remaining as 'King,* or doing as he 
intimated to me that he was prepared to do, in the talk which I 
have reported, going, and later on contracting that marriage, if it 
were possible. During the last days, from that day until now, that 
has been the struggle in which His Majesty has been engaged. 
We had many talks'; and always on the various aspects of this limited 
problem. 

The House must remember — it is difficult to realise — that His 
Majesty is not a boy, although he looks so yflftig. We have all 
thought of him as our Prince, but he is a matwe man, with wide 
and great experience of life and the world, and he always had before 
him three, nay, four, things, which in these conversations, at all 
hours, he "repeated again and again — that if he went he would go 
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with dignity. He would not allow a situation to arise in which 
he could not do that. He wanted to go with as little disturbance 
of his Ministers and his people as possible. He wished to ( go in 
circumstances that would make the succession of his* brother as 
little difficult for his brother as possible ; and I may s^y that any 
idea to him of what might be called a King’s Party was abhorrent. 
He stayed dqwn at Port Belvedere because he said that he was not 
coming to London while these things were in dispute, because of 
the cheering crowds. I honour and respect him for the way in 
which he behaved at that time. 

I have something here which, I think, wifi touch the House. 
It is a pencilled note, sent to me by His Majesty this morning, and 
I have his authority for reading it. It is just scribbled in pencil : 

Duke of York. He and the King have always been on the best of 
terms as brothers, and the King is confident that the Duke deserves and^ 
will receive the support of the whole Empire. 

I would say a word or two on the King’s position. The King 
cannot speak for himself. The King has told us that he cannot 
carry, and does not see his way to carry, these almost intolerable 
burdens of kingship without a woman at his side, and we know that. 
This crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen now rather than later 
from that very frankness of His Majesty’s character which is one of 
his many attractions. It would have been perfectly possible for 
His Majesty not to have told me of this at the date when he did, 
and not to have told me for some months to come. But he realised 
the damage that might be done in the interval by gossip, rumours 
and talk, and he made that declaration to me when he did, on 
purpose to avoid what he felt might be dangerous, not only here 
but throughout the Empire, to the moral force of the Cfown which 
we are all determined to Sustain. 

He told me his intentions, and he has never wavered from them. 

I want the House to understand that. He felt it his duty to take 
into his anxious consideration all the representations that his 
advisers might give him, and not until he had fully considered 
them did he make public his decision. There has been no kind 
of conflict in this matter. My efforts during tiiese last days have 
been directed, as have the efforts of those most closely round him, 
in trying to help him to make the choice which he has not made ; 
and we have failedk The King has made his decision to take this 
moment to send %ns Gracious Message because of his confident t 
hope that by that he will preserve the unity of this country and of 
the whole Empire, and avoid those factious differences which might 
so easily have arisen. 
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It is impossible, unfortunately, to avoid talking to some extent 
to-day about one’s-self. These last days have been days of great 
strain^ but it was a great comfort to me, and I hope it will be to the 
House, when I was assured before I left him on Tuesday night, by 
that intonate circle that was with him at the Fort that evening, that 
I had left nothing undone that I could have done to move him 
from the decision at which he had arrived, and, which he has com- 
municated to us. While thfere is not a soul among us who will 
not regret this from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul 
here to-day that wants to judge. We are not judges. He has 
announced his decision. He has told us what he wants us to do 
and I think we must close our ranks, and do it. 

At a later stage this evening I shall ask leave to bring in the 
necessary Bill so that it may be read the first time, printed, and made 
available to members. It will be available in the Vote Office as 
isoon as the House has ordered the Bill to be printed. The House 
will meet to-morrow at the usual time, n o’clock, when we shall 
take the second reading and the remaining stages of the Bill. It 
is very important that it should be passed into law to-morrow, and 
I shall put on the order paper to-morrow a motion to take private 
members’ time and to suspend the 4 o’clock rule. 

I have only two other things to say. The House will forgive 
. me for saying now something which I should have said a few 
minutes ago. I have told them of the circumstances under which 
I am speaking, and they have been very generous and sympathetic. 
Yesterday morning when the Cabinet received the King’s final 
and definite answer officially they passed a minute, and in accord- 
ance with it I sent a message to His Majesty, which he has been good, 
enough to permit me to read to the House, with his reply : 

Mj. Baldwin, with his humble duty to the King. 

This morning Mr. Baldwin reported to ’the Cabinet his interview 
with Your Majesty yesterday and informed fiis colleagues that Your 
Majfcsty then communicated to him informally your firm and definite 
intention to renounce the Throne. 

The Cabinet received this statement of Your Majesty’s intention with 
profound regret, and wished Mr. Baldwin to convey to Your Majesty 
immediately the unanimous feeling of Your Majesty's servants. 

Ministers are reluctant to believe that Your Majesty’s resolve is 
irrevocable, and still venture to hope that before Your Majesty pro- 
nounces any formal decision Your Majesty may beideased to reconsider 
an intention which must so deeply distress and sofltally affect all Your 
* Majesty’s subjects. y 

Mr. Baldwin is at once communicating with the Dominion Prime 
Ministers for the purpose of letting them know that Your Majesty has 
now made to him the informal intimation of Your Majesty’s intention. 
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His Majesty’s reply was received last night : 

The King has received the Prime Minister’s letter of the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1936, informing him of the views of the Cabinet. . 

His Majesty has given the matterr his further consideration, but 
regrets that he is unable to alter his decision. , . 

My last words on that subject are that I am convinced that where I 
have failed no one could have succeeded. His mind was made up, 
and those who know His Majesty best will know what that means. 

This House to-day is a theatre which is being watched by the 
whole world. Let us conduct ourselves with that dignity which 
His Majesty is showing in this hour of his trial. Whatever our 
regret at the contents of the Message, let us fulfil his wish, do what 
he asks, and do it with speed. Let no word be spoken to-day 
that the utterer of that word may regret in days to come, let no word 
be spoken that causes pain to any soul, and let us not forget to-day 
the revered and beloved figure of Queen Mary, what all this time 
has meant to her, and think of her when we have to speak, if speak 
we must, during this debate. We have, after all, as the guardians 
of democracy in this little island, to see that we do our work to 
maintain the integrity of that democracy and of the monarchy, 
which, as I said at the beginning of my speech, is now the sole 
link of our whole Empire and the guardian of our freedom. Let 
us look forward and remember pur country and the trust reposed 
by our country in this, the House of Commons, and let us rally 
behind the new King — stand behind him and help him ; and let 
us hope that, whatever the country may have suffered by what we 
are passing through, it may soon be repaired and that we may take 
what steps we can in trying to make this country a better country 
for all the people in it. 

When the Prime Minister sat down, having spoken for 
exactly three-quarters of an hour, the Speaker, at the Sugges- 
tion of the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. C. R. Atflee), 
suspended the sitting for an hour and a half, in order that 
members might give due consideration to the Message 
received from His Majesty. 

The sitting was resumed at 6 p.m. Mr. Attlee, continuing 
the debate, said that in the tragic dilemma with which he 
was faced the K ; ng had had the sympathy of all, 

due not only to tie nature of the issue, involving as it does the 
strongest human emotions, but to the personal affection which he 
has inspired in his people. No British monarch has been so well 
known by his subjects. The people, not only in this country, but 
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throughout the Commonwealth and the Empire, have seen in him, 
not a remote ruler, but a man who was personally acquainted with 
many of them and had visited the places where they live. 

For many years, as the Prince of Wales, he served his country. 
He shared ifs joys and sorrows in the dark days of the war and in 
time of peace. It seems but the other day that he was called upon 
to take the greater responsibilities of sovereign over a quarter of 
the peoples of the world. We all know his personal charm, his 
courage, and his ready sympathy with suffering. We, on these 
benches, can never forget how he felt for the miners in their time 
of trial, and how h£ showed his deep interest in the unemployed 
and the people of the distressed areas. Now he has had to make 
a difficult choice. Powerful personal and human considerations 
have conflicted with the obligations and responsibilities of his high 
calling. I am sure that all of us have been trying to think of some 
way by which this conflict could be resolved. We realised the 
grave objections to every course, and we hoped it would not come 
to abdication ; but the King has made his decision. He has resolved 
to abide by it, and we can do no other than accept it. 

The wish of all his people will be that he may have a long and 
happy life. We can all appreciate the strain which these events 
have placed on the Prime Minister, and he is entitled to our sym- 
pathy. The country has received a severe shock. It will take time 
to recover. The position of anyone who, in these days of pressing 
problems at home and abroad, is called upon to accept the Throne 
in these unprecedented circumstances is obviously one of very 
great strain. It will be the endeavour of all of us to do what we 
may to lighten that burden. I would like to express on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues our deepest sympathy with Queen Mary 
and thq othdt members of the Royal Family. 

Sir -Archibald Sinclair, the Liberal leader, followed. 

\fre are bound [he said] to our King, not only by formal and 
solemn ties, by our oaths of allegiance and by our recognition of 
the Crown as the link which unites all the peoples of the Empire, 
but also by those closer and more personal links which the Leader 
^of the Opposition has so simply and so eloquently described, and 
which the King has forged between himself and his people — people 
of all classes, of all creeds and of all races in every part of his 
Dominions-— during nearly a quarter of a centuqvof Royal service. 
JTOie rupture of those ties is profoundly painful us all. It must 
be most painful to those right hon. gentlemen who, during these 
brief months of his reign, have been his Ministers and confidential 
advisers ; above all, to the .Prime Minister, his closest and most 
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intimate ados, c ; eaf and moving statement which it 
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-JITS. gLtJhly and respectfully acclaim- the political 
wisdom which His Majesty has shown in discount$nancmg any 
attempt to divide. the country on the issues to which his proposed 
marriage gyve rise. It is in large measure due to His Majesty’s 
wise and strong restraint, and to his recognition of the supremacy 
of Parliament and the constitutional responsibility of Ministers, 
that the Crown has not become involved in our political con- 
troversies, but remains above and aloof from them. . . . 

The Prime Minister referred to the possibility of a Morganatic 
Marriage Bill ; I think it is only right to tell the House that I 
could not have supported it. It is not only the law of our country, 
but it is also, I believe, a sound, healthy and essential element in 
the monarchical principle itself, that the lady whom the King marries 
must become Queen and share with him, before the whole people, 
the glorious burden of sovereignty. Such a Bill would, moreover, 
under the Statute of Westminster, have had to pass through all 
the Parliaments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions before 
it could have become valid in this country or in any of the 
Dominions, and the attempt to do A so would have involved the 
Throne in prolonged controversy which would have gravely 
impaired its prestige and dignity. In my judgment, the Govern- 
ment had no option but to reject the proposal. 

No man deserves more the generous sympathy and support of 
the British people at this time than the devoted brother and loyal 


subject of the present King, whose duty it will be to succeed him 
on the Throne. He has enjoyed some, but not ail, of the oppor- 
tunities, which long tenure of the dignity of Prince of Wales usually 
affords the heir to the Throne, of becoming well known to the 
people of this* country ; but he has worked hard for miny good 
causes. Thousands of young people who have shared with him 
the unconventional delights of camp life can testify to his good 
comradeship and democratic instincts. None will doubt his sin- 
cerity and high sense of public duty, and all will welcome to the 
Throne that gracious lady his wife, who was born a commoner 
but has won the hearts of the British people by showing a clear 
and just conception of Royal duty and opportunity in a democratic 
country. V 

Grief-stricke^ as we arc to-day, it is our duty to face the futuiy 
with clear eyes and firm resolve. Any prolongation of the crisis 
would be fraught with peril. For my own part, I doubt whether 
under any system of government a crisis of this gravity could be 
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solved with as little disturbance to the body politic as under our 
system of constitutional monarchy. This, at any rate, is certain, 
that the,prompt action which the King himself has enjoined upon 
us will best serve the dignity of the Throne, the reputation of our 
parliamentary institutions and the happiness, prosperity and peace 
of the British people. 

Mr. Winston Churchill said : 

Nothing is more certain or more obvious than that recrimina- 
tion or controversy at this time would be not only useless but 
harmful and wrong. «What is done is done. What has been done 
or left undone belongs to history, and to history, so far as I am 
concerned, it shall be left. I will, therefore, make two observa- 
tions only. The first is this : It is clear from what we have been 
told this afternoon that there was at no time any constitutional 
ifsue between the King and his Ministers or between the King and 
Parliament. The supremacy of Parliament over the Crown: 
the duty of the Sovereign to act in accordance with the advice of 
his Ministers : neither of those was ever at any moment in question. 
Supporting my right hon. friend the Leader of the Liberal Party, 
I venture to say that no sovereign has ever conformed more strictly 
or more faithfully to the letter and spirit of the Constitution than 
his present Majesty. In fact, he has voluntarily made a sacrifice 
for the peace and strength of his realm which goes far beyond the 
bounds required by the law and the Constitution. That is my first 
observation. 

My second is this: I have, throughout, pleaded for time; 
anyone can see how grave would have been the evils of protracted 
controversy. On the other hand, it was, in my view, our duty to 
^endure thestf evils even at serious inconvenience, if there was any 
|hope that time would bring a solution. Whether there was any 
!hope or not is a mystery which, at the present time, it is impossible 
|to resolve. Time was also important from another point of view. 
|t was essential that there should be no room for aspersions, after 
Ihe event, that the King had been hurried in his decision. I believe 
£hat, if this decision had been taken last week, it could not have 
been declared that it was an unhurried decision, so far as the King 
jjbimself was concerned ; but now I accept wholeheartedly what 
She Prime Minister has proved — namely, that the decision taken 
phis week has been taken by His Majesty freew voluntarily and 
Ipontaneously, in his own time and in his own waj As I have been 
poking at this matter, as is well known, from an angle different 
§*© m that of most hon. members, I thought it my duty to place 
£|us fact also upon record. . 
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That is ail I have to say upon the disputable part of this matter ; 
but I hope the House will bear with me for a minute or two, 
because it was my duty as Home Secretary, more than a quarter of 
a century ago, to stand beside his present Majesty and proclaim 
his style and titles at his investiture as Prince of Wajes amid the 
sunlit battlements, of Caernarvon Castle, and ever since then he 
has honoured me here, and also in war-time, with his personal 
kindness and, I may even say, friendship. I should have been 
ashamed if, in my independent and unofficial position, I had hot 
cast about for every lawful means, even the most forlorn, to keep 
him on the Throne of his fathers, to which he only recently suc- 
ceeded amid the hopes and prayers of all. In this Prince there were 
discerned qualities of courage, of simplicity, of sympathy, and, 
above all, of sincerity, qualities rare and precious which might 
have made his reign glorious in the annals of this ancient monarchy. 
It is the acme of tragedy that these very virtues should, in the privafe 
sphere, have led only to this melancholy and bitter conclusion. 
But, although our hopes to-day are withered, still I will assert 
that his personality will not go down uncherished to future ages, 
that it will be particularly remembered in the homes of his poorer 
subjects, and that they will ever wish from the bottom of their 
hearts for his private peace and happiness and for the happiness of 
those who are dear to him. 

I must say one word more, and I say it specially to those here 
and out of doors — and do not underrate their numbers — who are 
most poignantly afflicted by what has occurred. Danger gathers 
upon our path. We cannot afford — we have no right — to look 
back. We must look forward ; we must obey the exhortation of 
the Prime Minister to look forward. The stronger the advocate 
of monarchical principle a man may be, the more zealously must 
he now endeavour to fortify the Throne and to give to His Majesty's 
successor thar strength which can only come from the love of a 
united nation and Empire. 1 

The debate might perhaps have ended upon this high note, 
uttered by one of the elder statesmen of this Parliament. 
But it is at once the test, and the chiefest merit of a free 
Assembly that it should provide a forum in which, even at* 
such a moment, minority views, sincerely and honourably 
held, may not tojy be voiced but listened to. 

Mr. James Murton, who followed, is the leader of a party c 
of three members, including himself, representing the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. He and one of his henchmen, Mr. 
George Buchanan, both sit for Scottish constituencies : both 
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enjoy the respect of those who differ from them most deeply. 
Both have in rare measure the gift of expressing themselves, 
and are well acquainted wjfh the Rules of Procedure. Mr. 
Maxton*sa^l that he realised that he was 

speaking in a House in which an overwhelming* proportion of the 
membership is under feelings of very strong emotion. I respect 
these emotions, although I do not entirely share them. The mon- 
archical institutions of this land date back to very early times, and 
by many are regarded as sacrosanct and everlasting. I share with 
others in . this House the human sympathies that go out to His 
Majesty as a man confronted with the difficulties with which he 
as a man has been confronted in these recent weeks. I share the 
same human sympathies with the Prime Minister, who has had to 
shoulder a task which few, if any, of the occupants of his office 
have ever had to shoulder before, and, in the nature of the case, 
has had to shoulder it alone. The decisions that he has made are, 
I believe, in strict accordance with his conservative principles, on 
which he has been chosen as the leader of this country in the House 
of Commons, and, therefore, I make no criticism of them whatever. 
But I do say that, in the very nature of the monarchical institutions 
on an hereditary basis, circumstances of this kind were bound to 
arise, and they have arisen now in conditions which have created 
very grave difficulties for this country and for the Empire over the 
seas. 

It is a question whether now this House will not be prepared 
to look at this particular political problem that has been forced 
upon our attention to-day as a practical political problem, one 
among many that intelligent men in the twentieth century must 
confront, recognising that the problems of .our age cannot be met 
and solved with the ideas and the institutions which have come 
down to us from earlier times. We are living in a new kind of 
world, with new kinds of problems, and the institutions that date 
back centuries, however much reverence they may inspire because 
of their ancient origin and the traditions and associations that 
have become attached to them over the centuries, are not neces- 
sarily the institutions which can cope with the problems of modem 
times. We therefore intend, however it may be against the general 
run of opinion in this House, to take strongly jjMb view that the 
lesson of the past few days, and of this day in paScular, is that the 
fhonarchical institution has now outlived its usefulness. The 
happenings of the past few days have only indicated the grave 
perils that dbnfront a country that has as its centralising, unifying 
figure an hereditary personality who at any time may break under 
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the force of the circumstances that gather round about him. We 
hope to take the opportunity given us, when steps are being taken 
to make good the evil and injury that have already been done, to 
try to persuade this House now to face the situation with the idea 
in their minds that for the future Great Britain and its'allied coun- 
tries across the seas shall become, among other advanced countries 
in the world, one of the republican nations. 

• 

Mr. Buchanan felt, as is his nature, bound to go a step 
further than his leader. r 

I have listened pie said] to more cant and humbug than I have 
ever listened to in my life. I have heard praise of the King which 
was not felt sincerely in any quarter of the House. I go further. 
Who has not heard the tittle-tattle and gossip that is going about<? 
If he had not voluntarily stepped from the Throne, everyone knows 
that the same people in the House who pay lip service to him would 
have poured out scorn, abuse and filth. Some months ago we 
opposed the Civil List. To-morrow we shall take the same line. 
I have no doubt that you will go on praising the next King as you 
have praised this one. You will go on telling about his wonderful 
qualities. If he is a tenth as good as you say, why are you not 
keeping him ? Why is everyone wanting to unload him ? Because 
you know he is a weak creature. You want to get rid of him and 
you are taking the step to-day. 

The great tragedy of it is this : if an ordinary workman had been 
in this mess, everyone in the House of Commons would have been 
ashamed of him. You would have refused him benefit. You 
would have ill-treated him. Look at the Minister of Labour sneering 
at collusive action 1 Eyeryone knows it. The whole law courts 
were set at defiance for this man. A divorce case was taken when 
every one of you knows it was a breaking of the law. What are you 
talking nonsense about ? The law is desecrated. The law courts 
are thrust aside. There is an association which every one of you 
knows is collusive action. If a little boy in Wales leaves his mother 
to get 7 J 1 . extra, he has to stand the jeers and taunts of a miserable 
Minister of Labour. Talk to me about fairness, about decency,, 
about equality 1 You are setting aside your laws for a rich, pampered 
Royalty. The ntet set will be pampered too. You will lie and praise 
them and try to l£d them above ordinary men. Instead of having 
the ordinary frailties that all of us have, they will have this additional 
one, of being surrounded with a set of flunkeys who refuse to let 
them know the truth as others do. To-morrow I will willingly 
take the step of going out and saying it is time the people ceased 
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to trust those folk, but only trusted their own power and their own 

elected authority. 

« 

Three other members spoke. Mr. Gallachcr, the sole 
representative in the House of the Communist Party, hinted 
at foreign influences behind the constitutional issue. Colonel 
Sir Josiah Wedgwood, D.S..O., a Privy Councillor* and Inde- 
pendent member of the Socialist Opposition, said : 

I could have wished that the King had been allowed to live here 
married, happy, and King, but he has wished otherwise. A thou- 
sand years hence, perhaps, we shall be liberal enough to allow such 
a thing ; it is too early now. He has been very kind to me and to 
a great many people throughout this Empire personally known to 
*him, and I think we may all wish him a happy life there, if not here. 
Tftie right hon. gentleman has made it perfectly clear that, in spite 
of what I wished, and many others wished, there were really only 
two alternatives — to continue lonely, disappointed, bitter, ruling 
the Empire, or else to do what he has done, to throw up Royalty 
and remain a man. We shall all commend him for that choice of 
the two, for nothing could have been worse than a kingdom ruled 
by a man with a grievance, partly hostile to every Minister who had 
put him in the dilemma, collecting round him false friends, collecting 
round him those who would use the King’s feelings against the 
Ministry and against the Constitution. That would be an alternative 
which everyone must have seen ahead of us, the most dreadful 
alternative. To-morrow we shall take a new Oath of Allegiance. 
There will be no non-jurors this time, because it is by the King’s 
wish that we take it. There will be no non-jurors below the 
gangway, n<3 non-jurors throughout the country. There will be, 
I would say, millions of people with aching hearts. They will carry 
on for ftngland. They will take that oath because he wished it ; 
arid 3“ they sometimes raise their glass to the King across the water, 
who shall blame them ? 

The last word was spoken, as was fitting, by Captain 
Sir Ian Fraser, D'.S.O., who sits for a London borough. 
He has lost his sight from war service, but has the gift of fine 
speech. - 

I only want [he said] to say two things, not irmny representative 
Capacity, but as an old soldier. No group in the Community enjoys 
to a greater degree the understanding, the sympathy and the good 
will of His Majesty than ex-service men. I am certain that they will 
feel not merely that they have lost one who has worked for them 
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for a quarter of a century, but a personal friend. But no group has 
a deeper sense of the importance of stability and strength at difficult 
times. Pfeel certain that their loyalty to the Crown and their help 
to the new King will be unbounded knd will be given in the greatest 
possible measure that lies in their power. ' 

After a sitting which had lasted for just over three hours, 
the proceedings ended with the introduction of a Bill to give 
effect to His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication. It read 
as follows : 


i Edw. 8 : A BILL to 

Give effect to His Majesty’s declaration of abdication ; and 
for purposes connected therewith. « 

Whereas His Majesty by His Royal Message of the tenth day of December 
in this present year has been pleased to declare that He is irrevocably 
determined to renounce the Throne for Himself and His descendants, 
and has for that purpose executed the Instrument of Abdication set out 
in the Schedule to this Act, and has signified His desire that effect thereto 
should be given immediately : 

And whereas, following upon the communication to His Dominions 
of His Majesty’s said declaration and desire, the Dominion of Canada 
pursuant to the provisions of section four of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, has requested and consented to the enactment of this Act, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : — 

1. — (1) Immediately upon the Royal Assent being signified to this 
Act the Instrument of Abdication executed by His present Majesty on the 
tenth day of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, set out in 
the Schedule to this Act, shall have effect, and thereupon His Majesty 
shall cease to be King, and there shall be a demise of the Crown, and 
accordingly the member of the Royal Family thep next in succession to 
the Throne shall succeed thereto and to all the rights, privileges, and 
dignities thereunto belonging. 

(2) His Majesty, His issue, if any, and the descendants of that issue, 
shall not after Hinfajesty’s abdication have any right, title or interest in 
or to the successitft to the Throne, and section one of the Act of Settk- 
ment shall be construed accordingly. 

(3) The Royal Marriages Act, 1772, shall not apply to His Majesty 
after His abdication nor to the issue, if any, of His Majesty or the 
descendants of that issue. 
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2. This Act may be cited as His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication 
Act, 1936. 

Schedule 

I, Edward, the Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions 
beyond the 9bas, King, Emperor of India, do hereby declare My irrevocable determina- 
tion to renounce the Throne for Myself and . for My descendants, and My desire that 
effect should be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. 

In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tenth day t>£ December,' 
ninety n hundred and thirty-six, in the presence of the witnesses whose signatures ate 
subscribed. 

EDWARD R.I. 

Signed at Fort Belvedcij 
in the presence of 
ALBERT. 

HENRY. 

GEORGE. 

* The course of business in the Upper House was even 
shorter, lasting only three-quarters of an hour. Lord Halifax 
said : 

I suppose that the feeling which is uppermost in the minds of 
all the people of this country, as in all parts of His Majesty’s Empire, 
is one of bewilderment at the suddenness of the loss we have 
sustained, together with a deepening sense of sorrow as we come to 
realise its full significance. It is not difficult to appreciate how stern 
must have been the contest for His Majesty between conflicting 
loyalties. To few indeed is it given to be immune from such 
interior civil war ; but for none, surely, can the burden of decision 
in the solitary sphere of conscience have been so sorely weighted 
by the knowledge of its inevitable impact upon the life of the whole 
Commonwealth of which the man who had to make decision was 
also sovereign head. 

It is fto part of his subjects’ duty, even if their hearts allowed, 
to pass judgment upon the conclusion which His Majesty has felt 
impelled to reach. We can but signify our profound emotion at 
the outcome of these days and weeks of painful stress, and give, if 
we may, a humble assurance of how close our thoughts are to those 
of his family who stand nearest to the King, and especially to her 
for whom the noble ‘marquess [Lord Salisbury] spoke the feeling 
of the whole House on Tuesday. 

Your lordships will recall the universal sense of public and of 
personal deprivation that followed the death of kill late Majesty, 
land how all who owed allegiance to the BritisA Crown sought 
bomfort in the promise of the new reign then begum We knew and 
we have valued all that His Majesty had it in power to give by way 
E>f inspiration, encouragement and understanding, and it is with 
preat sadness that we have learnt of the untimely withdrawal of 
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these gifts from the service of the State. Your lordships will 
neither expect nor wish me to say more. We are yet too close to 
the unhappy sequence of events that has so suddenly overwhelmed 
both those early anticipations and our hopes. 

He was followed by Lord Snell, a white-haired Socialist 
peer, whose speech, alike for its substance and the manner 
of its delivery, will long remain in the mind of those * who 
heard it. 

I am [he said] certainly not in a position to speak concerning the 
facts, because I do not know them. Less, perhaps, than any of 
your lordships, can we on these benches venture upon an interpre- 
tation of the King’s mind. We know him only in his official 
capacity, and we have had no closer contact with him than has been 
enjoyed by the general public. We do not complain of that, but it 
does lessen the opportunity to offer to him understanding assistance 
at this, the great crisis of his life. I hope your lordships will agree 
that in a position of unusual difficulty, and without the information 
which has been available to the Government, my own party has 
tried to face this tragic situation with a becoming dignity and 
restraint. Now that the deciding step is taken, and we are called 
upon to accept the abdication of a King to whom we were bound 
by many precious experiences and memories, it only remains to us 
to think of him as in happier days and to express our deep sympathy 
with him in the difficult issues that he had to face. Members of my 
own party have special reasons of sorrow at his departing. As a 
Prince he was sympathetic and progressively-minded, and as a King 
he showed great interest in the well-being of the poorer sections 
of his people. His sympathy with the miners in the hour of their 
great need and his more recent and courageously expressed sympathy 
with the unemployed workers in the distressed areas make t his 
occasion for us one of special sorrow and regret. 

There is nothing more to be said. We must accept a situation 
which we have not made and which we cannot influence. And ycl 
there remain two things that I must say : first, to express our sym- 
pathy with the Prime Minister, who has had both long and arduouf 
and most difficult duties to perform. In my opinion, with such facts 
as are at my ^sposal, he sought to be a good friend to the Kin* 
and to fulfil alche same time his duty to the nation and Empin 
which his posfion as Prime Minister imposed upon him. Tb 
second thing I must do is, on behalf of my noble friends, to expres 
our very sincere sympathy with Queen Mary and with all th 
members of her family. 
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The aged Lord Crewe, who had served the Grown in 
four reigns, spoke with feeling and simple eloquence. He 
concluded his speech by recalling the words of a Duke of 
Argyll: , • 

Speaking of those who stood by the watch-tower, he spoke of 
them as, not asking * Watchmen, what of the night ? * but 8 Watch- 
men, what of the morning and of the coming day ? * The whole 
country and the whole Empire has been passing through some dark 
hours, but we can all think of the coming day. 

After a few conventional words from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury', Lord Salisbury concluded the proceedings with 
the following words : 

I cannot help saying, my lords, how profoundly I feel the 
formidable character to this country of an abdication. An abdication 
of a sovereign is a momentous, almost a desperate act. He has a 
mandate from nobody to whom he can return his trust. He sits 
there by an authority which is outside the ordinary human methods 
of appointment, and his abdication is a wound in the body politic 
which is a disaster. It leaves it mutilated. No doubt his successor, 
whom we shall do our utmost to serve, will amply vindicate the 
traditions of his forefathers ; yet we shall know for all time that 
there has happened in this country the abdication of a sovereign. 
I cannot tell your lordships how deeply that impresses me, and when 
we think of all the qualities which have been so admirably set out 
by the speakers who have preceded me, all the qualities of His 
Majesty King Edward, his great genius for popularity, his know- 
ledge of all parts of the Empire, his deep acts of sympathy with the 
working classes, and his knowledge of their needs, and when we 
think that he lias abandoned all these responsibilities, my lords, we 
jean only bow our heads in sorrow. 

| Thus ended the shortest reign of any British monarch 
ssince the ill-fated Edward V., over 450 years ago, was 
knurdered, and thus did the fifty-fourth Parliament since the 
jAct of Union with Scotland emerge with dignity and honour 
bom the severest test in its history since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The lesson is not likely to be lost 
upon either the Fascist or Communist Parties, who resemble 
bach other only in being anti-parliamentary iajEheir outlook. 
• The King’s Message and the Prime MiMster’s speech, 
broadcast within a few minutes of its delivery, and reproduced 
a full by the evening papers in London and the great cities, 
same as a heavy blow to millions. They had, it is true, been 
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prepared by the morning papers for such a possibility, but 
many had hoped that we might be spared from such an ending. 

Had the blow fallen a few days earlier it would havfe aroused 
blind anger : even so, there was some outwardjndication of 
the conflicting loyalties which the news aroused* in the hearts 
of simple folk .who felt the loss most keenly. 

* It is*like a death in the family/ said one working. man to 
me. * It is worse/ said a second. The instinct to take sides 
had been strong earlier in the week : it was suppressed — 
by the very words of the King ; but it \M11 long remain in the 
minds of his former subjects as dies tenebrosa , exspectationis 



On Friday, December u. Parliament met to pass the 
Abdication Bill through all its stages. Mr. Baldwin explained 
it to the House of Commons ; Mr. Attlee announced that the 
official Opposition would support it. But, he added, 

I believe that a great disservice has been done to constitutional 
monarchy by over-emphasis and by vulgar adulation, particularly 
in the Press. The interests which stand for wealth and class 
privilege have done all they can to, invest the monarchy with an 
unreal halo, and to create a false reverence for Royalty, and this has 
tended to obscure the realities of the position. I think, too, the 
continuance of old-fashioned Court ceremonial and the surrounding 
of the monarch by persons drawn from a narrow and privileged 
class have hampered him in his work and have at times frustrated 
good intentions. 

I hope that we shall see a new start made. I believe this is 
necessary if constitutional monarchy is to survive in the present age. 
Some pomp and ceremony may be useful on occasion, but we believe 
that the note *of monarchy should be simplicity. We, as a party, 
stand for the disappearance of class barriers and a moving t&wards 
equality, and we believe, in the interests of the Throne, in the 
interests of the Commonwealth, and the interests of this country, 
that we should see the utmost simplicity in the monarchy which 
will, I believe^ bind together people and monarch more closely than 
before. * 

Mr. Maxton asked the House to decline to give a second 
reading to a which 

has been necessitated by circumstances which show clearly tlfe 
danger to this country and to the British Commonwealth of Nations 
inherent in an hereditary monarchy, at a time when the peace and 
prosperity of the people require a more stable and efficient form of 
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government of a republican kind, in close contact with, and more 
responsive to, the will of the mass of the people, and which fails to 
give effect to the principle of popular election. 

We are. confronted [he continued] with one of the most impor- 
tant political problems that this House will have to confront during 
its years of existence, and to me it seems quite ‘the wrong way to 
tackle it that there should be a general suggestion that there is 
something wrong, something positively wrong and not decent, in 
any suggestion that in this democratic House, elected by the people 
on diverse political principles, there should be a breathless hush, 
and that no suggestion of any division of opinion between the 
warring political principles upon which this democratic assembly 
is got together should be voiced. 

My hon. friends and I have been sent here, election after election, 
sjanding as Socialists, and telling our people frankly that we were 
Socialists, for the Socialist system of society as a society of equality 
— economic equality, social equality — with neither kings, nor 
courts, nor nobles, nor peers, for a no-class society. Here to-day 
we are asked to give our consent to the continuation of the out- 
standing symbol, the very head and front, of a class society. We 
would be prepared to say — although on every occasion, during 
Jubilee celebrations. Civil Lists, Oaths of Allegiance, we have 
always taken what opportunities there were of putting forward our 
anti-monarchist views — that we have realised in the past that they 
were not practical politics at the given moment. I say to this House 
and to the country that after the experiences of these last few weeks 
republicanism has become more an issue of practical politics than 
it has been for many years. I know that a large proportion of the 
members of this House will do their utmost to place monarchy back 
in the position it was in some months ago. I want you to remember 
your childhood’s nursery rhyme : 

% Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men. 

Could not put Humpty Dumpty back again. 

(Hon. Members ,) « Together again ’ ! 

# Through three reigns the constitutional monarchy has worked as 
a reasonable device. Hon. members of this House are charged with 
a greater responsibility in these days than any xrc^arch, are asked 
to face greater problems than ever a monarch lis asked to face, 
And I want them to look at the thing as sane 1x191, as they would 
look at the ordinary political problems that confront us, and realise 
that constitutional monarchy is only a device, a device which, I say, 
worked reasonably well during three reigns, which has not worked 
Vol. CXXI— No. 719 c 
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well in these last weeks, and which is unlikely ever to have so long 
a run as it has had of smooth, easy working. ... The King is 
victim of something that has swept over Europe and the* world, 
and cracked crowns in every corner 'of the globe. We .here, with 
the supreme egotism which is perhaps one of our most Valuable 
possessions, say that Great Britain can remain immune, clear of all 
the movements that sweep over the world. 

Nations not so blessed as we. 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall. 

But we are above all that sort of thing. 

Let hon. and right hon. members, if they care, go on living in 
their fool’s paradise. The economic and social forces that are at 
work in the world will affect this country as they have affected other 
countries. I have hoped, and I do hope still, that the necessarv 
social and economic changes may take place in this country by 
more humane, smoother, kindlier methods than have arisen in 
other countries. That has been my hope ; that still remains my 
hope, but it will be fulfilled only if die representatives of the 
Commons of this land are prepared to meet their difficulties in 
advance and create a political structure which can respond speedily 
and accurately to the will of the mass of the people, so that, through 
ordinary governmental representative democratic institutions, we 
can give effect to the changes that have now become necessary in 
human affairs. 

To-day, I say that the step we are taking is a reactionary step, 
in attempting to set up again a governmental form which pertains 
to a class society, which pertains to a past age, which has a connexion 
with problems that are not the problems of to-day. We are doing a 
wrong and a foolish thing if, as a House, we do not seize the oppor- 
tunity with which circumstances have presented us of establishing 
in our land a completely democratic form of govern merit which 
does away with all monarchical institutions and the hereditary 
principle. 

Mr. Maxton’s motion was seconded, less effectively and 
at greater length, by Mr. Stephen, and answered by Sir John 
Simon, master of forensic arts. Amid loud cheers he lamented 
the amendment^ 

It is true piefeontinued] that what has happened has deeply 
shocked — inexpressibly shocked — the British people : I do not 
mean merely the events of yesterday, but the incidents and rumours 
which led up to the events of yesterday. 

But it is right that that should be so. The fact that it is so only 
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demonstrates more clearly how deeply this conception of consti- 
tutional kingship is embedded in our hearts. If it did not represent 
an idea deeply cherished and profoundly respected, we should care 
much less about what has happened than we do. The institution 
of the Throne is far greater than the life or the experience of any 
individual. Indeed, if institutions — I am not only referring to the 
institution of the monarchy— but I would beg everyone to remem- 
ber that if institutions were not greater than our frailty or the 
inscrutable promptings of an individual human heart, orderly 
development would be impossible. 

Mr. JMaxton spoke of this institution as a device ; so is the 
president of a republic. History does not show that republicanism 
is a guarantee of stability, certainly not a guarantee of stability 
combined with liberty. I feel that it is the overwhelming sentiment 

this House, and of our fellow-citizens throughout the world, 
that this conception, created and developed by the genius of the 
British people and valued as a symptom of commonwealth unity, 
can withstand this shock, grievous though it be, and that it will be 
again vindicated and strengthened in the new reign. Mr. Maxton 
appears to me to mistake a most grievous incident in the history of 
an institution for a breakdown of the institution itself. 

Mr. Stephen just now explained to us that his motive in second- 
ing the amendment was that he desired the will of the people to 
prevail. The will of the people will prevail, and when this Bill 
passes to-night the individual who ascends the Throne is one who 
has already won our esteem, and who, with his wife at his side, will 
hold in trust for us this precious possession. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain supported him effectively and 
with a dignity the more impressive because many present must 
have remembered that, some fifty years ago, his great father 
had shfown himself sympathetic to republican* institutions in 
this "country. He, like Lord Crewe, had been a Minister in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 

I sit [he said] for a poor constituency in the second greatest city 
of this country. West Birmingham is no home of the rich. It is 
• a constituency of poor streets and mean houses, the people living 
in back courts to a very large extent, all of them very near die 
hardships and sufferings of life in their cruellest form. That 
constituency, those people who sent me hereflmen and women, 
•poor as they may be, suffering as many of them «e, see in the King 
of this country a friend and in the monarchy their safeguard. 

I think nt was right that some member standing for such a poor 
constituency should repudiate in their name the suggestion of Mr. 
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Maxton that the monarchy is a castle of class and privilege. In the 
minds of those whom I represent, it stands higher than all class. 
They think of it, not as an institution or as an individual buttressed 
with privilege ; they think of the mbnarchy as the first, servant of 
the nation. When the monarchy is clouded in sorrow, "thef are the 
first to sympathise; and their sympathy is among the most sincere. 
When there is occasion to rejoice in these back streets, there are no 
civic processions, no civil declarations. The fete is the people's 
own fete in honour and affection for the wearer of the Crown. Let 
it go forth, not only here in this country and in the Empire, but let 
it go forth to all other nations, that our King is the people’s King, 
their guardian and supporter. 

Mr. Gallacher retorted bitterly that the idea of monarchy 
was not ‘ deeply cherished/ but ‘ deeply cultivated.* One of 
his own side of the House reminded us that to propose 
abolition of the monarchy would be the end of the Labour 
Party, and he himself claimed that the workers had never 
overthrown a monarchy. That, he said, was the task of the 
ruling class whose loyalty to the King was bounded by the 
horizon of self-interest. 

Mr. Maxton’s amendment was rejected by 408 votes to 5. 
Had it been a free vote or a secret ballot, not more than 50 
of the 650 members would have voted with him, so deeply 
rooted is monarchy. But indications point to a revival of 
controversy, which may be bitter, when the Civil List comes 
before Parliament. 

The proceedings on the Bill, in all its stages, lasted some 
two hours in the Commons and some eight minutes in the 
Lords. Then followed, in the words of The Times, before 
the King’s Commissioners, in the eighteenth-century robes 
and three-cornered hats — 

The last and most painful scene of the tragedy. Lord Onslow, 
summoning Black Rod, instructed him to let the Commons know 
that the Lords Commissioners desired their immediate attendance. 
This was quickly done, and in a few minutes the Speaker, followed , 
by a crowd of grave-faced Ministers and members, was standing at 
the Bar. . . . The Reading Clerk, stepping from his place to the 
right of the tabrj bowed low, sprawl open a vast parchment 
splashed with the red of the Great Seal, and slowly read out thc^ 
authorisation ‘by the King himself, signed with his own hand.’ 

. . . The solemn words * His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication 
Act ’ rang through the silent House. 
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The Reading Clerk turned and faced the Commissioners. On 
the other side of the table the Clerk of the Parliaments also took his 
stand ; <and was required to pronounce the Royal Assent in the 
usual words. He turned about, and the last act of King Edward’s 
reign was cdhsummated with the words 4 Le Roj h vtult * 

Eight minutes later Big Ben struck two.. 

That night, in my constituency, I was present at a sober 
gathering of 200 or more men and women of all ages, mostly 
earning less than £3 a week. We listened at 10 o’clock to 
the broadcast of Prftice Edward from Windsor Castle, which 
was arranged, and relaid to the world, by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation on their own responsibility. Never did 
they take a wiser decision. The text of his farewell message 
was as follows : 

At long last I am able to say a few words of my own. I have 
never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not been 
constitutionally possible for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as King and Emperor, 
and now that I have been succeeded by my brother, the Duke of 
York, my first words must *be to declare my allegiance to him. 
This I do with all my heart. 

You all know the reasons which have impelled me to renounce 
the Throne. But I want you to understand that in making up my 
mind I did not forget the country or the Empire which as Prince of 
Wales, and lately as King, I have for twenty-five years tried to serve. 
But you must believe me when I tell you that I have found it 
impossible to carry the heavy burden of responsibility and to 
discharge my duties as King as I would wish to do without the help 
and support of the woman I love. 

Ajid 1 want you to know that the decision I have made has been 
mine and mine alone. This was a thing I had to judge entirely for 
myself. The other person most nearly concerned has tried up to 
the last to persuade me to take a different course. I have made this, 
the most serious decision of my life, only upon the single thought 
# of what would in the end be best for all. 

This decision has been made less difficult to me by the sure 
knowledge that my brother, with his long training in the public 
affairs of this country and with his fine qualititf will be able to 
lake my place forthwith, without interruption oainjury to the life 
and progress of the Empire. And he has one nmtchless blessing, 
enjoyed byso many of you and not bestowed on me — a happy 
home with his wife and children. 
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During these hard days I have been comforted by Her Majesty 
my mother and by my family. The Ministers of the Qown, and m 
particular Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, have always treated 
L with full consideration. There his never been any constitutional 
difference between me and them and between me and Parliament. 
Bred in the constitutional tradition by my father, I should never 
have allowed any such issue to arise. 

Ever since I was Prince of Wales, and later on when I occupied 
the Throne, I have been treated with the greatest kindness by all 
classes of the people, wherever I have lived or journeyed throughout 
the Empire. For that I am very grateful. 

I now quit altogether public affairs, and I lay down my burden. 
It may be some time before I return to my native land, but I shall 
always follow the fortunes of the British race and Empire with 
profound interest, and if at any time in the future I can be found t of 
service to His Majesty in a private station I shall not fail. 

And now we all have a new King. I wish him, and you, his 
people, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God bless you 

411 (Bob Save tbc tking 


As I listened, standing among, a crowd of simple folk of 
all ages, solemn-faced and silent, many, as they told me, with 
aching hearts, and some in tears, the reference of Lord Rose- 
bery to another tragic occasion rang like a bell in my ears : 

‘ It is a black moment when the Heralds proclaim the 
passing of the dead, and the great Officers break their 
staves : it is a blacker moment still when the victim’s own 
voice proclaims his decadence, and the victim’s own hands 
break the staff in public.’ 

In my pocket was a letter written from a tenement in a city 
of Ireland : 

‘ I, who am no loyalist, feel drowned in tears for this 
so tragic figure — this King who is too honest and too 
nobly foolish for kingship. There is a splendour in his 
folly, in his gesture of renunciation and in his selfless 
effort towards oblivion, that makes my heart beat in 
sympathy vfih him.’ 

There was rib more broadcasting that night. The working 
men around me were relieved beyond measure that they 
themselves had heard with their own ears the authentic voice 
of their former King : his words set at ease many minds 

1 
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which would otherwise have harboured doubts. Many longed 
4:o hear his mother. Queen Mary, also : thought of her was 
uppermost in all minds, and her message had aroused yet 
deeper sympathy than that of her eldest son. It was issued 
on Thursday night, December 10, and ran as follows : 

I have been so deeply touched by the sympathy* which has 
surrounded me at this time of anxiety that I must send a message 
of gratitude from the depth of my heart. The sympathy and 
affection which sustained me in my great sorrow less than a year 
ago have not failed me now, and are once again my strength and 
stay. 

I need not speak to you of the distress which fills a mother’s 
heart when I think that my dear son has deemed it to be his duty 
today down his charge and that the reign which had begun with so 
much hope and promise has so suddenly ended. I know that you 
will realise what it has cost him to come to this decision; and 
that, remembering the years in which he tried so eagerly to serve 
and help his country and Empire, you will ever keep a grateful 
remembrance of him in your hearts. 

I commend to you his brother, summoned so unexpectedly 
and in circumstances so pairfful to take his place. I ask you to 
give to him the same full measure of generous loyalty which you 
gave to my beloved husband and which you would willingly have 
continued to give to his brother. 

With him I commend my dear daughter-in-law who will be 
his Queen. May she receive the same unfailing affection and trust 
which you have given to me for six and twenty years. I know that 
you have already taken her children to your hearts. 

It is my earnest prayer that, in spite of, nay through, this present 
trouble, the loyalty and unity of our land and Ejnpire may by 
God’st blessing be maintained and strengthened. May He bless 
and keep and guide you always. 

MARY R. 


..THE ACCESSION 

• On Saturday morning the Officers of Arms, gorgeous in 
their tabards, proclaimed George VI. King, first at the Palace 
of Saint James, then in succession at Charinaptross, Temple 
Bar, and the Royal Exchange. | 

In the morning the King attended the Aclession meeting 
of the Privy Council, which * gave orders for proclaiming 
His Majesty/ 
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40 The Union Extraordinary containing the official 
records of the proceedings states that : 


Hk Maiesty, being this day present in Council, was 
H “ plS^^thtfollowinglWrado.:- 


Your Royal. Highnesses, My Lords and Gentlemen: 


I meet you to-day in circumstances which are without 
parallel in the history of our Country. Now that the duties 
of Sovereignty have Allen to Me I declare to you My adherence 
to the strict principles of constitutional government and My 
resolve to work before all else for the welfare of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

With My Wife as helpmeet by My side, I take up the heavy 
task which lies before Me. In it I look for the support of £11 
My Peoples. 

Furthermore, My first act on succeeding My Brother will 
be to confer on Him a Dukedom and He will henceforth be 
known as His Royal Highness The Duke of Windsor. 


Whereupon the Lords of the Council made it their humble 
request to His Majesty that His Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Declaration to Their Lordships might be made public, 
which His Majesty was pleased to order accordingly. 

Then followed the text of the proclamation under date 
December 12 : 


Whereas by an Instrument of Abdication dated the Tenth day of 
December instant His former Majesty King Edward the Eighth did 
declare His irrevocable Determination to renounce the Throne for Him- 
self and His Descendants, and the said Instrument of Abdication has now 
taken effect, whereby the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, Ireland and 
all other His former Majesty’s dominions is now solely and rightfully 
come to the High and Mighty Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George : 
We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being 
here assisted with these of His former Majesty’s Privy Council, with 
Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of London, do now hereby with one Voice andf 
Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and 
Mighty Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George is now become our only 
lawful and rightflr/Liege Lord George the Sixth by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, kreland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India : To whom we do 
acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 
Affection : beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to 
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bless the Royal Prince George the Sixth with long and happy Yeats to 
reign over us. 

Given at St. James’s Palace, this Twelfth day of December in the 
‘year of our Lord One thousand nine hundred and thirty-six. 

The signatures attached to the Proclamation follow, with 
the King’s Declaration, printed above, and a list of those 
present ; the Gazette ends as follows • 

‘ His Majesty, at His first coming into the Council, was this day pleased 
to declare that, understanding that the Law required He should at His 
Accession to The Crgwn take and subscribe the Oath relating to the 
security of the Church of Scotland, He was now ready to do it this first 
opportunity, which His Majesty was graciously pleased to do, according 
to the Forms used by the Law of Scotland, and subscribed two Instru- 
ments thereof in the presence of the Lords of the Council, who witnessed 

same. And His Majesty was pleased to order that one of the said 
Instruments be transmitted to the Court of Session to be recorded in the 
Books of Sederunt, and afterwards to be forthwith lodged in the Public 
Register of Scotland, and that the other of them remain among the 
Records of the Council and be entered in the Council Book. 

* * * * * 

With this introduction there succeeded to the Throne for 
the sixth time a Duke of York. King George VI.’s birthday 
is on December 14 : he is just over forty-one years of 
age. He was married, on April 26, 1923, to Queen Elizabeth, 
who, as Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, is the daughter of a 
Scottish earl of ancient line, bom on August 4, 1900. There 
are two children of the marriage — Princess Elizabeth, bom 
on April 2f, 1926, and Princess Margaret, bom on August 21, 
I 93°, who for some years past have lived in happy seclusion 
in the Royal Lodge in Windsor Great Park. 

feoth King George and Queen Elizabeth have been active 
in many branches of our national life : their interest in social 
questions is genuine and discerning. Both are as widely 
known and respected in every part of the kingdom and enjoy 
• those almost indispensable qualities of their respective 
stations — a remarkable memory for names and faces, and the 
ability to radiate happiness and inspire entiraiasm. 

Tlius ended, within a fortnight, a templst which, in any 
other great country, would have imperilled the foundations 
of government. Action necessitating consultation with over- 
seas Governments was taken after calm deliberation but with 
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a swiftness which no despotic ot totm^Smt coaiA 
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Once more the House of GOTmoaspso^ to be, 

in the prophetic 

its long history, but has seldom been given— namely* a 
Council of State, which is able to demonstrate its solid 
strength in any crisis which may arise, whether foreign or 
domestic/ The event has, moreover, proved beyond cavil 
that, when political parties so desire, the parliamentary 
machine can work with unrivalled speed. I am not alone in 
hoping that the achievement will encourage Ministers to 
display like qualities in initiating and disposing of urgent 
domestic legislation which lies, piled high upon the wharves 
of Westminster, awaiting clearance. 

If we can learn and apply this lesson, we may enter the 
New Year with the confidence of Milton that England will not 
' forget her precedence of teaching nations how to live/ 
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THE DUCHY OF CO&NV?ALh 
By A. L. Rowse 

Recent events hive brought the Duchy of Cornwall, or 
rather its revenues, very much to the fore. There has been 
much coming and going of its officers ; never have they 
occupied so prominent a position in the public eye. Indeed, 
the public may well have wondered at this sudden importance 
the Duchy has attained ; it has served to call to mind the 
existence of a peculiarly interesting institution, with a con- 
stitutional status and characteristics all its own, of which few 
people are aware and with which a very few lawyers are 
perhaps competent to deal. 

It is first necessary tp clear out of the way the popular 
confusion between the Duchy and the county of Cornwall. 
They are, of course, two entirely separate entities, utterly 
differing in character. The one is an ordinary — or to a 
Cornishman, a not so very ordinary— English shire, as it 
might be Devonshire or Dorset ; whereas the Duchy is an 
institution, a great landed estate vested in the eldest son of 
the Sovereign (or, in the absence of a son, lying dormant in 
the Cfown), an estate which has been based from time im- 
memorial upon extensive lands in Cornwall, -and which has 
existed as a duchy (save for the interregnum of the Common- 
wealth period) since 1337. So that we are just on the threshold 
of celebrating its sexcentenary. 

The habit of .referring to the f Duchy * when people mean 
the county of Cornwall is no doubt due more than anything 
to one of Q/s 1 early books. The Delectable Duchy, the title of 
which caught on and has become popularised over the last 
forty years — in itself a tribute to that doming volume of 
stories. 1 

I remember, when my name was entered in the register 

1 St. Sir Arthur Quiller-Coucb. 

43 
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as a Fellow of my college at Oxford, I was entered as having 
been bom in the ‘ Duchy 7 of Cornwall. It was intended as a 
compliment, and, for sentimental reasons, taken as such, 
without protest. But it was inaccurate. The popular habit 
of referring to Cornwall as the ‘Duchy 7 — in the sixteenth 
century they called it a ‘ shire 7 like any other English shire — 
is- a modern- error; it may be compared to what grammarians 
call the ‘ transferred epithet . 7 

For all that, the Duchy, in the exact sense — the appanage 
of the Duke when there is one, and when there is not, lying 
dormant in the Crown — is no less interesting 'and curious 
historically than it is on legal and constitutional grounds. 
For one thing, it goes back direct as an institution to the 
reign of Edward III., who created it for the support of his 
eldest son, the Black Prince ; and indirectly to the Norman 
earldom of Cornwall, and perhaps further than that to the 
conquests of the House of Wessex upon Cornish soil. For it 
is worth noting that two of the Duchy castles, Launceston and 
Trematon, were at places with names ending in ‘ ton , 7 indicat- 
ing Saxon settlement ; and their positions guarded entries 
into or exits from Cornwall across the Tamar — the one in 
the north, the other in the south. 

Saxon settlement does not seem to have gone a great way 
further into Cornwall ; but it was a conquered country when 
the Saxons themselves were conquered by William of Nor- 
mandy. He made his half-brother, Robert of Mortain, Earl 
of Cornwall, who immediately began the building of the 
castles at Launceston and Trematon, the strategic keys of the 
county. Something of the status of conquest remained on 
under the earldom and into the Duchy. For it is significant 
that the lands of both earldom and Duchy have always Been 
concentrated in the eastern half of the county ; while villeinage 
went on on the Duchy manors in Cornwall longer than any- 
where else in the country. I have myself come across in the 
Record Office numbers of manumissions of bondmen upon 
these manors right throughout the sixteenth century, in the 
reigns of Henry VII., Mary, and Elizabeth ; and it was not 
until the reign cT James I. that all were finally freed. The 
surname ‘ Bond,! not uncommon in Cornwall, goes back to 
the time when they were unfree in status, villeins tied to the 
land, at the will of their lord— in this case the Duchy. These 
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manumissions were made in greatest number upon the manor 
of Stokeclimsland, the largest of the Duchy manors, still the 
chief agricultural centre of the Duchy in Cornwall, in which 
Edward VIII. as Duke always displayed a dose personal 
interest • 

Of the Norman Earls of Cornwall, the most famous and 
the most magnificent was Richard, King of the Romans, 
brother of Henry III., and the most important person in the 
kingdom, after the King. He was a crusader and went to 
Palestine in 1240. Jlc returned to England to become a pro- 
minent figure in internal politics — his brother was having 
great difficulty with the popular opposition led by Simon de 
Montfort — and later became a personage of European import- 
ance. For he used his great wealth as Earl of Cornwall and 
( 5 ount of Poitou to assure himself of his election as Holy 
Roman Emperor. He was elected by the majority of the 
electors ; but, in spite of his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he never could secure the obedience to his rule of more than 
the immediate Rhineland. Defeated by the intricacies and 
intrigues of German politics, when his money ran out he 
returned to this country aAd the resources of his earldom. 

In the last years of his life he turned his attention to Corn- 
wall, greatly strengthening his position there by gaining 
possession of Tintagel and Trematon Castles, and persuad- 
ing the last of the Cardinhams to hand over Restormel Castle 
and the town of Lostwithiel. From this time Lostwithiel 
became the chief administrative centre of the earldom in 
Cornwall, 5 s it subsequently remained for centuries for the 
Duchy % Richard’s son, Edmund Earl of Cornwall, 1272-99, 
built between the church and the river there a fine range of 
buildings to house the administrative offices, which became 
known as the 4 Duchy Palace/ Here was the Shire Hall, in 
which the county court met, the exchequer of the earldom, 
later of the Duchy* the Coinage Hall (for Lostwithiel was one 
of the stannary towns for the coinage of tin), and the gaol for 
the Cornish stannaries, which continued in use as late as the 
eighteenth century for prisoners brought before the stannary 
courts. Thus on a small scale, Mr. CharlesBdenderson says, 
the Duchy Palace * represented the great Palace of West- 
minster npw incorporated in the Houses 1 of Parliament. 
Westminster had its great hall, its exchequer, its prison and 
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government offices/ The Shite Hall was a very fine thir- 
teenth-century building which existed up to the eighteenth 
century, but, with that disrespect or ignorant vandalism 
which the Cornish people display* towards beautiful things or 
historical monuments of the past, was subsequently destroyed. 
Only a small fragment remains of the buildings which once 
adorned the little quayside at Lostwithiel ; you may still see 
something of a hall, and the remains of walls and archways 
built into adjacent houses indicate to the regretful visitor what 
once stood there. , 

Restormel Castle, some way out of the town, high up on 
a hill above the lovely valley of the Fowey, the river rippling 
down between the oaks and glades of fern, has been more 
fortunate. After an uneventful history — though it woke to 
life once again in the Civil War, when it was besieged and 
taken in turn by Parliament and the King — it has now fallen 
into the careful hands of the Office of Works. Stripped of 
devouring ivy and with walls made firm and secure, the round 
shell of the keep stands well up on its hill, where one may see 
it among the trees on the right hand as the train nears Lost- 
withiel. 

The earldom as organised by Richard and Edmund was 
substantially what constituted the Duchy later. There was an 
intervening period after Edmund’s death in 1299, when Piers 
Gaveston, Edward II/s favourite, became earl, and after he 
came to his end John of Eltham, the King’s second son. 
Upon his death Edward III. decided to use the vacant earldom 
as a means of support for his eldest son, who had not yet been 
created Prince of Wales. He did so in a form to last ; for as 
he constituted it, it has come down to us unbroken. The 
original charter by which it was created, March 17, 11 
Edward III., differentiates the dukedom from the principality 
of Wales ; for whereas the title of Prince of Wales is conferred 
by special investiture by the King, the dukedom of Cornwall 
was vested indissolubly in the person of the eldest son of the 
reigning Sovereign. The Duchy Auditor who wrote an 
account of the Duchy for Henry, Prince of Wales, James I/s 
elder son, in 1009 says : * The King’s first begotten and , 
eldest sons are touching livery to be made unto them of 
the Duchy, accounted of full and perfect age, that is to say, 
of twenty-one years on the very day of their birth, so as even 
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then in tight, they ought to have lively thereof.* The Duchy 
is therefore a shifting possession from the Crown to the Duke 
and back to the Crown, for when the Duke dies or ascends 
the throne the Duchy reverts to the Sovereign. As Connock 
writes ! ‘ those honours and revenues are drowned again in 
the Crown.’ During the dormancy of the dukedom the King 
functions * as he was Duke,* according to the formula. 

There is this further legal peculiarity of the Duchy, that, 
since it was constituted by royal charter expressly forbidding 
the alienation of itg lands, the Duke is unable to sever lands 
from if except with the consent of Parliament. And when 
lands have been so severed, as in the case of Henry VIII/s 
annexation of the honour of Wallingford to the Crown — 
which previously was part of the Duchy — -he granted in its 
place a number of monastic and other manors, both within 
Cornwall and without, which were of equal or superior value. 
They were more conveniently administered as part of the 
Duchy since they lay in the west. 

This process increased the number of manors of which 
the Duchy was comprised to some seventy-eight by the time 
of the Civil War, instead bf the thirty-five with which it had 
been originally endowed at the time of its creation. They fell 
into several classes. There were, first, the seventeen * Antiqua 
Maneria * in Cornwall, which had formed part of the earldom ; 
secondly, there were the * Forinseca Maneria ’ outside the 
county, which were included by Edward III. in his grant ; 
and, thirdly, the ‘ Annexata Maneria,’ both inside Cornwall 
and without, which had been incorporated subsequently by 
Act of Parliament. The original nucleus in Cornwall were 
the minors of Stokeclimsland, Rillaton, Helston-in-Trigg, 
Liskeard, Tybesta, Tywarnhaile, Talskedy, Penmayne, Cal- 
stock, Trematon, Restormel, Penkneth, Penlyne, Te wing- 
ton, Helston-in-Kirrier, Tintagel and Moresk. Upon these 
there existed a special conventionary form of tenure, from 
seven-year to seven-year, right up to the middle of the last 
century. The lands of the Duchy outside Cornwall were no 
less extensive than they were within, incl uding an equal 
number of manors in various counties, and,* it still does, the 
honour of Bradninch, in Devonshire, all tkat high country 
between the rivers Exe and Culme, between Tiverton and 
Cullompton, and in London the manor of Kennington, upon 
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which the Black Prince resided, now the most remunerative 
of all the Duchy’s sources of income. 

This being its peculiar constitution, the history of the 
dukedom has been one of dormancy in the Crown as much as 
of separate and independent existence under the Duke. The 
Black Prince, whose father, Edward HL, lived such an uncon- 
scionably long time, enjoyed the Duchy for dose on forty 
years ; but with his son, Richard II., who had no children, 
the Duchy lay dormant in the Crown. Under Henry IV., 
the later Henry V. — Shakespeare’s Princ$ Hal— was Duke ; 
then for the forty years from 1415 to 14 j 3 the Duchy was 
again in the possession of the Crown, and there were lapses 
again in the fifteenth century. 

With the death of Prince Arthur, Henry VIL’s elder son, 
in 1J02, a new problem arose : did the King’s surviving son 
and heir succeed to the Duchy under the charter ? Sir John 
Doddridge, whose little book on the Prindpality of Wales 
and the Duchy of Cornwall was published in 1630, says that 
the intention of the charter was ‘ first that none should be 
Dukes of Cornwall, but such as were eldest sons and heirs 
apparent to the Crown ; and that when there was any fail of 
such person, then the said dignity should remain in suspense, 
until such son and heir apparent were extant.’ But the 
lawyers interpreted the phrase the King’s ‘eldest son ’ in the 
original charter to mean his eldest surviving son ; so that 
Henry, subsequently Henry VIII., was enabled to succeed to 
his brother’s Duchy, as he did later to his wife. The pre- 
cedent was followed in 1612, upon the death of Prince Henry, 
when his younger brother Charles succeeded. 

But there were long periods in the sixteenth century when 
the Crown was in possession of the Duchy : under Henry VlII. 
from 1309 till xj37, when his son Edward was bom, and 
throughout the whole reigns of Edward, Mary and Eliza - 
^ rom iJ 47 to 1603. In the seventeenth century 
there were similar periods : under Charles I., from 1623 to . 
1643, when he delivered the Duchy to his son; under the 
Commonwealth^yhen the Duchy even ceased for a time to 
exist and its n^mors were sold. It was restored 
Charles II., butrihere was no son to inherit the dukedom 
from 1649 right* up to the death of Queen Anne in 1714, 
except for the brief and fugitive appearance of James IL’s 
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infant son upon the public scene in x688. The Hanoverians, 
being a more prolific stock, did their duty by the Duchy more 
regularly. The later George II. was Duke from 1714 to 1727, 
then Frederick Prince of Wales from 1727 to 1751. There 
followed upon his death an interregnum until the later 
George IV. was bom in 1762. Again the Crown was in 
possession from 1820 to 1841, when the Prince who became 
Edward VII. was bom. From then right up to the accession 
of Edward VIII. there has been a Duke of Cornwall, the 
longest continuous stretch in its history. With Edward VIII/s 
accession the Duchy fell once more to the Crown, where it 
remains again until the birth of a son to the King. The 
remarkable feature of the dukedom historically, it will be 
observed, is its discontinuity, as compared with the virtually 
unbroken continuity of the Duchy. 

Of the long line of its Dukes, few of them, owing to their 
being for the most part minors, have been in a position to 
make acquaintance with, or take personal interest in, their 
Duchy. The first Duke, the Black Prince himself, owing to 
his length of tenure, was in a position to do so. Mr. Hen- 
derson says : 

When the Black Prince came to man’s estate and was renowned as a 
warrior all over Christendom, he paid more than one visit to his duchy. 
Restormel was his chief halting-place. ... In May 1354, the Duchy 
Council wrote to John de Kendal, the receiver of Cornwall, ordering him 
to repair the castles in Cornwall, and especially the * conduit ’ in the 
castle of Restormel, as quickly as possible. In August following, the 
Prince himself came down to Cornwall, with a gallant company of 

Knights whose names are immortalised in the pages of Froissart. 

• 

Here the Prince remained from August 20 to about Septem- 
ber 4. * 

This was eight years after the Prince’s first youthful cam- 
paign, which had culminated at Crdcy, where he led the van 
and won his immortal name, to the English people, of the 
Black Prince. He was still only twenty-four on this first 
• visit to the west. It was just before he was appointed lieu- 
tenant of Gascony, whence he made his famous marauding 
campaigns over the whole south of Fra^e, burning and 
ravaging as he went, and ending up with tft famous victory 
at Poitiers, where he took the King of Franae prisoner. 

Nine ypars after his first visit to the Duchy he paid another, 
at Eastertide, 1363, to Restormel. He Had been created 
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te first time Duchy property. In the last years of Elizabeth 
with the constant drain upon the finances of the long war with 
Spain and the continuous campaigns in the Netherlands and 
Ireland she found it necessary to Sell eighteen of these newly- 
annexed manors. But it was held on James I.’s accession that 
the sale was illegal under the charter of the Duchy and the 


King recovered them. 

Of the political influence of the Duchy in Cornwall in 
these years, when its economic hold was so much strengthened, 
it is difficult to say much with certainty. It is the popular 
view that the great increase which the Tudors made in the 
parliamentary representation of Cornwall was intended to 
assure and strengthen Royal influence upon Parliament by 
the return of so many members — forty-four in all — from a 
county where the Duchy had such an extensive influence. But 
if that was the intention, it was certainly not fulfilled — at any 
rate, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For in 
Elizabeth’s reign the Puritan leaders Peter and Paul Went- 
worth, the initiators of parliamentary opposition, sat for 
Cornish boroughs ; while in- the reign of Charles I., at 
election after election, the Duchy failed to get its candidates 
returned against the local influence of Sir John Eliot, William 
Coryton and such Puritan and Parliamentarian families as the 
Rouses of Halton. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War the Duchy reached, 
perhaps, the apex of its importance ; for upon its stable and 
ordered administrative system, and upon its revenues, 
Charles I. had to fall back for the sinews of his clause in the 
west. This most interesting phase of the Duchy’s existence 
has been studied most illuminatingly and in detail by Miss 
Mary Coate in her Cornwall in the Civil War . In 1645, at the 
decisive downward turn of his fortunes, Charles 1 . took the 
decision to grant livery of the Duchy to the young Prince of 
Wales, then fifteen, and to send him into 1 the west with a 
Council attendant upon him, to govern the west in his name. 
Hyde was the chief member of the Prince’s Council, and for a 
year he labourecLhard to screw up the resources of the Duchy 
and to stay the xM in the Royalist forces. He was successful 
only in the first ;/ but that at such a time of disintegration and 
defeat was a remarkable achievement. The production of tin 
was enormously increased and shipped across to France and 
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Holland to buy munitions. But nothing could stave off the 
military defeat ; the Cavaliers were at daggers drawn among 
themselves, the Prince’s Council was riddled with animosities 
and dissensions, and in March 1646 the Prince embarked at 
Falmouth far Scilly and later for France. 

In these years Cornwall was being drained by both sides ; 
and no doubt it was the enormous sacrifices the county had 
made, both of man-power for the King — the Comish army 
raised by Sir Bevil Grenville, which achieved such magnificent 
feats in the campaign of 1643, was decimated by it — and of its 
resources by both King and Parliament, that made Cornwall 
accept the Parliamentarian victory on the whole quietly and 
submissively. After so long a struggle, and such sacrifices 
made in vain, the ordinary Comishman must have felt * A 
plague on both your houses,’ and turned with satisfaction to 
beating the sword into a reaping-hook. It had been a great 
disadvantage, productive of much misery and impoverish- 
ment, for Cornwall to have been forced into such invidious 
prominence in the war by its association with the Duchy. 
However, the latter paid for the part it had played in the 
stru ggl c - B was sold up *by the victorious Parliament, its 
organisation dissolved. When Charles II. came back to his 
throne all had to be reconstituted. 

The old foundations, the old routine, however, were 
there ; it only remained to follow out their lines. The 
Duchy was revived, officers appointed ; at the head of them 
all was John Grenville, Earl of Bath, Sir Bevil’s son, who as 
a lad of sixteen when his father was killed at Lansdown was 
lifted on to his horse to take his place and encourage the 
dispiriteel Comish foot. The close personal friend of the 
King— he shared his room in the palace at Whitehall, and 
later was with the Earl of Feversham, the only Protestant 
present when the dying Charles was received into the Catholic 
Church— now in i66x he was made High Steward of the 
Duchy, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, Rider and Master of 
Dartmoor Forest, offices which went with the Duchy, and 
later Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall. The agcJpng customs of 
the Duchy, temporarily stilled, woke agatfTto their slow, 
satisfying routine ; the manor courts were held in the King’s 
name, the Lord Warden came down in person to preside at 
the Parliament of the Stannaries ; the tin trade flourished ; 
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there was money once more for Charles to support his 
mistresses at Whitehall. 

With the Duchy settling again into its old accustomed 
routine, there remains only to c notice the stannaries, from 
which the Duchy had early drawn some part of its ifevenues. 
With the greatly increasing return from the mines of Cornwall, 
this source of revenue was expanding and becoming ever 
more important. After the Restoration the history of the 
Duchy is without constitutional excitements, and the economic 
factor of the stannaries becomes mor^ prominent. Theirs 
is a history distinct from, though subordinate to, the Duchy ; 
it has been treated in full by Dr. G. R. Lewis in his book 
The Stannaries (1908). Nevertheless, the popular view of 
what the stannaries were is even less clear than as to the 
Duchy : a recent article on the latter, almost the only one to 
appear, referred to the stannaries as 4 tin mines/ which they 
were not. They were areas of jurisdiction covering not only 
the tin mines, but the whole of the tin industry and all affairs 
arising out of it. They formed a peculiar jurisdiction spring- 
ing from the Royal prerogative in the working of metals. 
As such they were not subject to common law ; after many 
disputes on the point, the leading case of Trewynard in the 
reign of Elizabeth decided that there was no appeal from the 
stannary courts to the ordinary courts of law. They had 
their own system of courts with an ultimate appeal to the 
Council of the Prince as Duke of Cornwall. It is worth noting 
that the last survival of the ancient stannary courts remained 
until as late as 1896, when the court of the Vios- Warden of 
the Stannaries was abolished. 

When the Duchy was created in 1337, the stannaries of 
Cornwall and Devon were incorporated into it ; from that 
time the Duke took the place of the Crown in receiving their 
revenues and regulating their affairs. His Council formed 
the fountain-head of all stannary administration. He ap- 
pointed the Lord Warden to act as his representative in 
governing the stannaries, appointing their officers, summon- 
ing the tinners parliaments, assenting to their legislation, 
promulgating dfcw laws and enactments for their regulation. 
As a peculiar jurisdiction with its own rights, the stannaries 
mustered their k>wn men for service in times of danger. In 
the alarming years before and after the Spanish Armada we 
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find frequent complaints from the deputy-lieutenants of Corn- 
wall against the stannaries on the ground of the overlapping 
of jurisdictions and their consequent inability to make com- 
plete returns of men for the musters. But Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
position* as Lord Warden was sufficient to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the stannaries from the ordinary local administra- 
tion, and co-ordination of the two was usually provided for 
by the appointment of the Lord Warden as lord lieutenant of 
the county. 

With the great (levelopment of the mining industry in 
Cornwall'' in the eighteenth century the revenues from the 
stannary must have become an increasing part of the revenues 
of the Duchy. Complicated as it would be to work out in 
detail, it is not difficult to sum up what the economic effect of 
the Duchy has been upon Cornwall through the centuries. It 
must have meant, on balance, a constant and very serious 
drain of wealth from a county which was, except for its 
minerals, poor in resources. The late Charles Henderson, our 
chief authority on Cornish history, held this to be the reason 
why so few large estates were formed in Cornwall, and that, 
c harmin g as a number of "the Cornish country houses ate, 
there are not many historic houses to compare with those of 
other counties. That pleasant antiquary, Richard Carew of 
Antony, who wrote his Survey of Cornwall towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and in such delightful Elizabethan English, 
comments a little sadly upon there being no Cornish peerage 
in his time, no one in Cornwall, of however ancient a family, 
whom the Queen might call cousin. However, it was not 
long before the Devonshire Carews, if not the Cornish, 
achieved a peerage. 

Under the new Hanoverian dynasty the Duchy went on 
according to its old established order ; though I do not know 
that any of the first four Georges paid any personal visits to 
their Duchy. All our recent sovereigns from Victoria onwards 
have done so. Edward VII. as Prince of Wales visited his 
Cornish estates on several occasions. The revenues which 
accumulated during his minority enabled himio buy Sandring- 
ham, as they enabled Edward VIII. when Dike to buy Fort 

Belvedere. i . . 

P erhap s.it was in consequence of this, or Is an indication 
of the distinction he wished to maintain between his capacity 
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as Duke of Cornwall and his public rile as Prince and King, 
or simply out of sentiment for the Duchy, that the Duchy of 
Cornwall flag was always flown at Fort Belvedere and never 
any other. At any rate, Comkhmen may hope so, with 
images of the Duchy in their mind — the century-old buildings 
going back to Edmund Earl of Cornwall, by the quayside at 
Lostwithid, lapped by the tidal waters of the river Fowey ; 
the house at Trematon within the old walls of the castle, 
where Sir Richard Grenville, grandfather of the hero, took 
refuge in the time of the great * Commotion * of 1 549, the castle 
to which Drake took the treasure which he brought home 
from his voyage round the world, the grey walls now looking 
quietly down through the twinkling leaves to the broad 
waters of the Hamoaze and across to Devonport ; or 
Launceston Castle, with the ruined shell of its keep; or 
Tintagel, grim, barbaric upon its desolate headland, the 
inspiration of so much poetry and legend. Whether one 
thinks of these, or the delightful acres of pasture and wood- 
land, the small enclosed fields within their granite hedges, the 
long, slow, laborious lives of the generations, the farmers and 
their strong sons serving the Duchy, tilling the soil, it is all 
the same. Not a Cornishman but must have felt some catch 
at the heart when the flag with the fifteen gold bezants was 
broken for the last time at Fort Belvedere, not only for the 
gesture in itself, but for all the history that lies behind it. 


A. L. Rowse. 



CROWN, CONSTITUTION, COMMONWEALTH 
By A. Wyatt Tilby 


L 

A popular phrase exalts ‘our unwritten Constitution’ as 
superior to the written Constitutions of less fortunate lands, 
which are tied and bound by a fundamental law and the 
interpretation that a Supreme Court chooses to place upon 
the letter of that law. Superior the British Constitution may 
possibly be, even when interpreted by a Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which, in point of time, is half a century 
younger than the Supreme Court of the United States . 1 But 
to describe it as unwritten Js absurd. The Acts of Settlement 
and Union, the Reform Acts of various dates, the Parliament 
Act and a dozen other statutes, all contradict the assumption 
of an unwritten Constitution so far as these islands are con- 
cerned. The British North America Act and similar statutes 
regulating the position of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa show that the position is the same in the Dominions, 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates overseas. 

The* Statute of Westminster, the latest of these high 
constitutional enactments, passed through Parliament almost 
unobserved by the general public as recently as ^ 

first came prominently under notice last month, when Prince 
Edward’s marriage project was being considered by the 
Cabinet ; and, by an irony that seems inherent in human 
affairs, the law which was intended to free the Common- 
* wealth served instead to fetter the Crown. This paradoxical 
result could certainly not have been foreseen by Lord Balfour 
when he drafted the famous Declaration (of which the 
Status of Westminster is the outcome) at the Imperial 
Con fi dence ten years ago. The Statute as ^nacted broug t 

i The AaZtkm Supreme Court we* eetebUehrf by tho Constitution in i7*»- 
The Judicial Committee was founded by Brougham in 1 83 j . 
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to an end the control once exercised by Imperial Parliament 
over the Dominions, and recognised their equality of status 
with the British Government and Cabinet. But it left the 
position of the Crown intact ; and since the contacf of the 
Crown with the Dominions was henceforth to be direct and 
personal, and no longer indirect and officially through a 
Secretary of State in Whitehall, it seemed likely that the 
prerogative, if not the actual power, of the Crown would 
increase in proportion as that of Imperial Parliament was 
about to diminish. 

In the Simpson case last month, however, the exact 
opposite happened. The Dominion Cabinets agreed unani- 
mously with the British Cabinet (with the exception of the 
Irish Free State, where Mr. de Valera refrained from express- 
ing an opinion) in rejecting the then King’s proposal for a 
morganatic marriage ; and the Dominion Parliaments (includ- 
ing the Irish Free State) endorsed the action of their Cabinets. 
When put to the test, therefore, it seemed that practice had 
conquered theory once more. The Parliaments of the Empire 
had combined to veto the policy of the King, and the preroga- 
tive as well as the power of the Crown had in consequence 
diminished, since the King could not (a) contract a marriage 
that would have been legal in his own country without the 
consent of his constitutional advisers, or, alternatively, 
(b) obtain an alteration in the law that would exclude the 
children of that marriage from the succession. 

Sovereignty, it appeared, was merely a symbol after all. 
The event had shown — or at least, it could be argued that 
it had shown-*-that the King was manifestly a robot in the 
hands of his Ministers, an automaton or puppet whose 
private as well as his public acts were jealously controlled 
and ordered by their advice. Moreover, if that were so, and 
the Simpson case was to be taken as a precedent, it would be 
difficult any longer to attach even formal significance to the 
historic doctrine that the reserve powers of the Constitution 
reside in the Crown. An article of belief may still be 
accepted with sd^ .e mental reservation or moral qualification 
by honest men when it ceases to be wholly true, but if it 
foils to reflect the truth at all it must go. 

It cannot be pretended for a moment, of course, that the 
Simpson case will not become a precedent. Kings do not 
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abdicate every day, even in the twentieth century ; and the 
renunciation of the Throne by Edward VIII. will be cited 
and criticised both as causq and consequence in every his- 
torical text-book so long as this nation and Commonwealth 
last. That being so, it is important to ascertain exactly what 
constitutional points were at issue, and what effects they are 
likely to entail ; and to do that we must isolate tfie political 
aspect of the recent crisis from the emotional and ethical 
drama which lately moved across the stage with the swiftness 
and intensity of a •Shakespearian tragedy drawing to its 
inevitable close. 

It is to be noted that Edward VIII. had first the intention 
of contracting a legal marriage at some future date with a 
lady who had divorced a first husband several years ago, 
and is now in process of divorcing another. The unfortunate 
Prince, whose recently universal popularity apparently failed 
to give him any real knowledge of public opinion on this 
particular matter, seems to have been surprised when Mr. 
Baldwin enlightened him ; but he appears to have then 
recognised the existence of the moral principle or prejudice 
tfhich he had hitherto failed to perceive, and to have suggested 
as an alternative a morganatic marriage. Only at this point 
did the Statute of Westminster begin to function, or, rather, 
to obstruct the alternative and lesser marriage policy suggested 
by Edward VIII. ; and then only on account of the preamble, 
which declares that ‘ any alteration in the law touching the 
succession to the Throne or the royal style and titles shaU 
hereafter require the assent as well of ‘ he T ^ arl ^ ntS ??*! 
the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

11118 proviso, which is not even hinted at in the origins 
Balfour Declaration of 1926, was evidently inserted m t e 
Statute five years later to safeguard the Crown, P^umably 
against any republican or secessionist movement of a mmonty 
afhome or overseas. But in fact it only safeguard. al die 
‘Crown by tripping up the man who then wore it ; for, apart 

points remain before the diagnosis is complete. 
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First, when the project of a morganatic marriage was 
suggested as an alternative and lesser policy by Prince Edward, 
the British Government rightly f advised him of the consti- 
tutional necessity of consulting the Dominions, and obtaining 
their unanimous approval. But, in fact, it was the British 
Cabinet, not the King, which communicated with Ottawa 
and Canberra, Wellington and Pretoria. No doubt this was 
done as a matter of convenience and speed in despatch of 
business. Nevertheless, it appears to be contrary to the 
spirit, if not the actual letter, of the Statute of Westminster, 
whose purpose is to ensure direct access between the Crown 
and the Dominion Governments, without the intervention 
of the British Government or Imperial Parliament. Or are 
we to assume that this direct access is only from circum- 
ference to centre, not from centre to circumference — a one- 
way street ? 

Secondly, in Prince Edward’s farewell broadcast there 
was not merely a tacit assumption but a distinct and definite 
statement that he had not been at liberty to speak directly to 
the people until he abdicated. Only when Edward VIII. 
ceased to exist as monarch could he so address the nation. 
In other words, he could dissect a dead decision after the 
event, he could not expound a living issue while it was alive — 
like a medical man whose practice is restricted to post- 
mortems. If that is so, then the traditional divinity that 
hedges in a king has in process of time become a constitu- 
tional corset that is gradually being laced in more closely. 
At best, the monarch of this realm is a species of royal 'Speaker, 
who presides. over but takes no part in the controversies of 
the nation. At worst, he has less freedom of speech than the 
meanest of his subjects. 


n. 

It was a misfortune of the recent crisis that it emphasised 
and dragged i*e> the blinding glare of puolic discussion 
matters which we could have wished to leave obscure and 
uncertain, and strained precisely those nerves and muscles 
in the body peptic which were devised for delicacy and 
balance rather than for resistance and strength. The damage 
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has now been done, and the consequences must be faced 
frankly and without flinching if good as well as evil is to 
come out of the controversy. 

First, % as to the position of the Crown. This nation has 
always been monarchical, but it has always token its mon- 
archy with a difference. The executive and personal power 
of the King has never from the earliest times been uncon- 
ditioned by Council or Parliament ; but even so, the royal 
prerogative has steadily declined since 1714 . That decline 
was partly owing to the growth and natural development of 
this nation and Empire in the past two centuries : the mere 
increase in the mass of business has made delegation of 
administrative work essential if the machinery of State is to 
function at all. It is physically impossible for any king to be 
his own Minister in modern times, and his assent has become 
largely formal and official to acts and appointments made 
and done by his servants in his name. But this decline in 
royal initiative and control has manifestly consorted with the 
inherent inclination and political instinct of this people. 
Circumstance has helped, but the nation itself has forwarded 
* the working out of a unique doctrine of kingship through 
the centuries — a doctrine that has gradually deprived the 
Crown of any ponderable power, but, as if by way of com- 
pensation, has slowly endowed it with an imponderable 
influence that is simply incalculable. 

A thousand years of history have made it clear that he 
who would rule this nation must have, not only the tongue 
of men and of angels, but the patience of Job and the stoicism 
of Wolsey. No man born of woman possesses all these 
qualities all the time, for while the English respond instantly 
to leadership they insist on the power of recall without 
question put or appeal from the decision. They will follow 
the man to whom they give their heart; but always the 
head will sit in silent judgment on the heart, and not even 
the Lord's anointed shall escape that pitiless verdict which 


has humbled statesmen to the dust. 

But sovereignty must be stable, or it co^ts for nothing 
either as substance or symbol. For that reason alone it is 
impossible for a hereditary monarchy to govern thisnanon 
directly. More than five centuries separate flMiard U. with 
his brave ‘I will be your leader’ from the farewell of 
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Edward VIII. with his marked personal emphasis on the 
discharge of ‘ my duties as King as I would wish to do/ 
But in each case the result was the same. Charm and vision, 
a winning personality and something like a touch pf genius 
were as dust in the balance with a people that ' is tolerant of 
everything except personal rule. An unconventional but 
legal marriage need not have strained the State beyond repair 
had it been postponed for a season. A conventional mistress 
has not hitherto offended the Church. But the mere whisper 
of a king’s determination to govern, or«a king’s party favour- 
able to dictatorship — even though it were a cloud ‘like 
a man’s hand’ or a vanishing petticoat — was sufficient to 
change Empire into exile. 

So be it, then. This nation and commonwealth of 
nations must work out its own destiny ; and, since it will 
tolerate no other way of government, it must develop its 
own unique conception of monarchy as continuity of sove- 
reignty without personal authority — a royal and imperial 
Crown free to exercise its imponderable influence at will, but 
wholly divorced from executive or administrative power. 

III. 

The solution of that enigma may perhaps be found in the 
Statute of Westminster, the latest document of that written 
Constitution which has fettered one King and may free 
another, if only by enlarging his scope as well as his duties. 
It is the fact that George VI. is King of each separate 
Dominion — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa — 
in a different and mote direct sense than his father. A new 
situation is therefore developing which will necessarily 
involve a new conception of monarchy and its functions in 
the commonwealths of Empire. 

The Dominions, as all the world knows, are increasing in 
population and industry every year. A century ago theft 
were 20,000,000 people in these islands and only 1,000,000 in 
the Colonies. ^S'iow there are 20,000,000 in the Dominions. 
A century hence there will be a larger British population 
outside these glands than at home. Growth means variety ; 
and, apart frq# the silent influence of different soils and 
climates which set their invisible stamp upon our scattered 
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jcoplc, it has been a principle of British policy for a century 
oast to encourage freedom of growth, which has produced the 
naximum of variety in these vital new civilisations. That 
policy hqp manifestly justified itself by success, and pre- 
sumably it will continue to do so. 

The full political liberty that is the breath of life to all our 
people is now complete, and, apart from the possibility of 
Foreign conquest, is assured for all future time. But there 
still remains — and in the unsolved though perhaps not 
insoluble dichotomy that we call human society always will 
remain — the problem of political order. The organism, in 
short, must function. But if it is to function successfully it 
must have a head, and that head — which in a monarchical 
Empire is the Crown — must have not only a place but a 
purpose. 

What, then, is to be the purpose or, if one may so put it, 
the political philosophy of the Crown in the future ? Since 
it cannot actively lead or actually govern, surely it is simply 
this : to recognise that the full freedom of the scattered parts 
can only be permanently secured and maintained by the 
unity of the whole. The prevailing popular and political 
instinct of every province in the Empire naturally and 
properly expresses and emphasises the freedom of the parts. 
The function of the Crown is to recognise the freedom, and 
to encourage and interpret it, because it makes for growth 
and strength. But in the background there remains— and so 
long as this Empire lasts there always will remain the 
imperative duty of seeing that the underlying unity of the 
whole is preserved, and that no one province or Dominion 
is troubled, threatened, or impeded from without or by the 


rest. 


In virtue of its position as official head of all these com- 
monwealths, the Crown has now become the sensitive nerve- 
centre of the whole Empire. As in the human body, the 
sfctual work is done by the members, but local troubles and 
di xotaSom are transmitted to the head, whose function is 
to see them remedied. That function is liketato develop m 
the future. A century ago the Colonies, although theo- 
retically subject to Downing Street, had practically a great 
deal of liberty, because the British Govemnj^t was along 
way off and, like a good parent, usually let well alone. To-day 
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the position is reversed. The Dominions ate politically free, 
but both their present liberty of action and their future 
development are in fact hampered by the shrinkage of distance 
and the increase of economic restrictions in the contemporary 
world. 

This reversal affects international politics in general and 
world efconomics in particular, and consequently poses 
critical problems for the future of the Dominions and the 
British Empire as a whole. Those problems must be faced 
frankly during the next decade, or the Empire will fail to 
develop its heritage to the full extent necessary to the security 
of the parts or the permanent survival of the whole. Ad- 
mittedly it is not the function of the Crown to solve those 
problems, any more than it is the function of the Crown to 
administer justice. But it is the function of the Crown to 
see that justice is administered ; and equally it is the function 
of the Crown to see that these problems of a growing Com- 
monwealth are solved — by personal discussion, by contact in 
conference, and by co-operation between the various States 
of the Empire, both Mother Couritry and Dominions. 

This function demands and presupposes personal know- 
ledge and experience of the problems at issue. The Crown is 
bound by the advice of all its Ministers, in the Dominions as 
at home. But the King is King of all the Dominions, and 
when that advice happens to conflict — as from time to time it 
may — it is his business to reconcile divergent views. Clearly 
influence of that kind requires not only tact but actual 
acquaintance with the ground and the general - issues at 
stake ; and .the experience which the King will gain, not 
only from day-to-day routine administrative work at>home, 
but from the more intimate contacts of travel overseas, must 
become of increasing value to the statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth. 

During the last year or two British public opinion has 
shown an increasing distaste for the details of the unceasing 
European squabble, and an increasing interest in the develop- 
ment of the Dominions and the political experiments now 
being tried out in that fruitful soil. Prince Edward was 
frankly ill-advised when he rejected the idea of a «ummw 
visit to his ta^cfr in Alberta and took a hand in* Balkan and 
Levantine affairs instead. It may be presumed that King 
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George VL will make no such blunders, and will take an 
early opportunity of seeing the welcome that awaits him in 
each of his Dominions, and 1 of discussing the political and 
economic conditions of those countries with his Ministers on 
the spot. By so doing he will not only lighten the tedium 
of his normal duties in London, but he will add very greatly 
to his* own knowledge and weight in council with his 
Ministers at home. 

A king so equipped need not trouble about the precise 
extent of his own constitutional power : he may be cabined 
and confined in action by precedent and statute, but he has 
acquired a width of experience that nobody else has got — 
he has something to contribute to discussion that nobody 
else can give ; and that, whether for king or commoner, is 
power enough. 

The Statute of Westminster, then, appears on examination 
to involve a new conception of the British monarchy as the 
positive centre of the greatest political unity of our time. 
This is a new development, and in a sense a new departure, 
that has only been made possible by the advance of science 
and transport and the ease and speed of modern communica- 
tions. But it is one that is not unworthy of a new reign and 
a new age. 

A Wyatt Tilby. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN PROSE 
By J. Howard Wellard 

In a previous number of the Nineteenth Century and After 1 
an attempt was made to show the main characteristics and 
regional differences of American speech. The term 1 speech * 
was chosen deliberately as limiting the study to the colloquial 
language of the American people. It will not be necessary to 
point out again that, linguistically, there is no Official Standard 
English; that the asserted superiority of one variant to 
another is often based on nationalistic or emotional prejudices ; 
and that the only criteria the philologist can recognise are the 
objective ones of adequacy, intelligibility, and resourcefulness. 
The problem of speech is bounded, in short, by the purely 
practical ends of conveying thought in as comprehensible and 
effective a manner as possible. 

Aesthetic considerations are to be largely omitted from our 
discussion of prose, as social considerations were omitted 
from the analysis of American speech. By prose we shall 
imply the practical expression of thoughts on paper, ignoring 
the subtleties of style which, in the last analysis, differentiate 
good prose from great literature. 

In saying that Americans experience greater difficulties than 
the English in expressing themselves on paper, I am not 
generalising about the inferiority of American to English 
literature ; I am merely accepting the contention of H. L. 
Mencken, a shrewd American philologist, who maintains thatj 

Such grammar as is taught in our schools is a grammar whose frank 
aim is to create irt»s a high respect for a book language which few of us 
ever actually speaK and not many of us ever learn to write. ... To the 
average American, bent on expressing his ideas, not stupendously but 
merely dearly, ifrmust always remain something vague and remote, for 
he never speaks It jor hears it spoken, and seldom encounters it in his 


1 Match 1955. 
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everyday reading. If he learns to write it, which is not often, it is with a 
rather depressing sense of its artificiality. . . .* 

It will be recognised that a generalisation of this kind 
applies .only to a particular department of American prose, 
prose which is intended to be learned or literary ; but, in 
order to give a more comprehensive picture of American 
writing, we shall not confine ourselves to literary prose. 
For our purposes, I would divide American writing into three 
departments : journalese, e academese/ and literature. This 
classification takes i!o account of that whole body of writing 
produced in the form of letters, personal statements, and the 
like ; but this has little importance for us. * Academese * is 
a term coined for the occasion : it is the peculiar prose style 
uoed in American academic circles. When we come to con- 
sider it as a separate section of American prose, this definition 
can be amplified and illustrated. Let us first consider 
journalese. 

Journalese . ‘ Pix in Nitery/ announces a weekly paper, 3 
* Plus Floor Show at 49 c Convert.’ * Daughters of Demo- 
cracy Bump Knees For King/ proclaims the Chicago Tribune . 
And the comparatively sedate New York Times reports: 
‘ Dean . . . drove in one of the three runs the Cards shoved 
across in a ninth innings spree to put the game on ice/ 

Let us, in considering the extraordinary and occasionally 
incomprehensible jargon which issues from the American 
printing presses, profit from previous critics’ misguided zeal 
by avoiding hasty condemnation and moral superiority. We 
can do this if we remember that language is, after all, no 
more and no less than a convenience and not a social institu- 
tion •' and that words or expressions or grammar have no 
intrinsic moral character. 

‘ Pix in Nitery/ then ; and * Bump Knees For King/ 
First, what do they mean ? Secondly, why are such apparently 
incomprehensible expressions substituted for c good ’ English. 
• The English paraphrase of the three examples is given : 

Original TrtmJation 

1. Pix in Nitery, Plus Floor Show A night club ^prs its patrons films 
at 49 c Couvert. as well as a floor show for an inclu- 

sive cover charje of 49 cents. 

* H. L. Mencken, The American Language, and ed.? 1921, pp. 3-5. 

1 Variety , the journal of the American show business. 
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Original Translation 

2. Daughters of Democracy Bump American debutantes curtsey to the 

Knees for King. kipg. 

3. Dean . . . drove in one of the Dean scored one of th t three runs 

three runs the .Cards shoved made by the St. Louis Baseball 
across in a ninth innings spree Team during their lively ninth 
to put the £ame on ice. innings and thus made sure of 

victory. 

The three examples happen to illustrate very concisely the 
next point to be considered in a dispassionate examination of 
American journalese : the function of this kind of language. 
In the first instance, the Variety headline is concerned with 
compressing as much information or ‘ info * (with acknow- 
ledgments to Variety) into as short a phrase as possible — the 
first principle of modern journalism. Further, the paper has 
developed a specialised jargon in the manner of other profes- 
sions. Thus, Pix (singular, pic) for pictures ; Nitery for 
night club ; bi% for business ; indies for independent theatres are 
not used merely to annoy purists, but for the reasons that 
editors and printers use the term caps and the mediaeval scribe 
used a system of abbreviations, contractions, and superior 
letters. Pix , as a tironian convenience, is no more eccentric 
than vi%. 

The primary function of this jargon, then, is brevity, which 
is possible among a closed group such as the American 
vaudeville profession. These headlines, like the text itself, 
which has its due share of distortions, are not intended for the 
lay reader, any more than the sailor’s log is intended for the 
landsman. Moreover, as a piece of journalism, a deliberate 
attempt is made to keep the language vivid and amusing. 
The many reports of unexciting events which must be featured 
in a paper like Variety , have to be enlivened to make them 
readable to American business men. Further, the English 
critic should make due allowance for humour and whimsy in 
American journalism. A passage such as the following is not 
necessarily written by a vulgarian with a limited vocabulary ; 
it is a careful av mpt to imbue a piece of prosaic reporting 
with the particular brand of American scepticism which 
happens to appeal to people in the show business. It illus- 
trates, too, the ^>qint of Mencken’s observation concerning 
literary English. The Variety journalists have realised their 
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inability to write this effectively and their readers* diffidence 
to reading it. And so they write : 

Film and legit biz received a terrific walloping during the present 
Spanish revolution, in which Fascists and Reds are tangling for power. . . . 

„ Legit, incidentally, is another half-cynical abbrevation, 
meaning legitimate, in the sense of the * legitimate theatre.* 
For the reader who seeks further examples of these ingenious 
Americanisms, the pages of Variety are an inexhaustible 
source* In them he can expect to find such eccentricities as 
hottemell (hotter than hell); metier (melodrama); Exbibs 9 
Squawks up to Film Bi% (Exhibitors* complaints are the con- 
cern of the Film Business) ; and R^’j $100,000 per pic idea 
chased 'em, which is incomprehensible to the present writer. 

In the second example, that of the Chicago Tribune (which 
calls itself c the greatest newspaper in the world *), the sense 
is not obscure with a little effort and imagination on the part 
of the reader. The same headline adds that the Daughters of 
Democracy 4 Crash Gates of Royalty,* which implies that the 
American debutantes who * bumped knees for king * were 
present at a garden party in the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace. If the reader, puzzled and curious, gives these 
condensations thought, the journalist will feel cause for 
congratulation, since the headline has fulfilled its function 
of arresting attention. And if the reader is also amused, the 
trick is doubly successful. And if, as in this case, a whole 
social philosophy is compressed into half a dozen words, 
the experiment is a triumph of journalism. 

We ^ can readily admit the latent pemiciousness of this 
garbled English. As a matter of fact, American tabloid 
journalism dabbles much of the time in scatological jargon 
calculated to appeal to mob curiosities. The Hearst news- 
papers and the tabloids — lurid sheets filled with salacious news 
and photographs— ^are the worst offenders in this respect. 

• 4 Wife Slays 44 Torture ** Mate,* announces one. 4 Quizz 
twenty in Rape,* 4 Gunmen Pump Lead in Victim’s Back,* 
and 4 Judge Floors Wife-Beater.* Possibljtfee most blatant 
example of a headline pandering to mob emotions and gutter 
language was the one which announced Sir William Craigie’s 
acceptance* of the editorship of the University of Chicago’s 
Dictionary 0/ the American Language. Sir William arrived in 
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the midst of the 1 sock King George in the snoot ' campaign 
of * Big Bill ’ Thompson, candidate for mayor. The headline 
announcing the lexicographer’s arrival read: ‘U. Imports 
Limey Prof to Dope Yank Talk. • 

In our third example from the New York Times the 
baseball terms will be as incomprehensible to the Englishman 
as cricketing expressions would be to the American. Terms 
like dink y hooky peg, shakin 9 me off, and so forth have specific 
meanings, just as gpeglie , i.b.w.y and five not out have. The 
English reader will need a glossary to make head or tail of 
them. The style — the spirit of the report— he will be able to 
apprehend. Obviously the writer is not using the English 
of a Manchester Guardian leader, nor is his prose as formal as 
we expect of an English sports-writer on a national journal. 
Once again we are brought to a consideration of the function 
of such journalism : to report a game in the spirit in which 
it was played and watched — a game in this case of driving 
and shoving and sprees. For anyone who has seen American 
baseball, it will be more. It will be a major conflict, a not 
always bloodless substitute for a pitched battle or a bull fight. 
Hence such expressions as ‘ the Sox let go with both barrels * ; 
4 He was shelled out of action ’ ; ‘ despite the blasting that 
removed the famous gentleman from the picture 9 ; and so 
on, in which the reporter conveys by means of martial language 
(chiefly according to under-world usage, however) the actions 
of the players and the emotions of the spectators. He has a 
particular kind of job to do, and he does it irrespective of 
literary canons and of his own literary training. 

A consideration of American journalese, then, should be 
made with the requirements of its function in mind, with due 
allowance for the American predilection for novelty in lan- 
guage as in everything else. These two factors will explain 
a number of apparent oddities. Part of the journalistic 
function, as we have seen, is brevity ; and here American 
ingenuity has full play. 

Besides brevity, journalese is constantly striving after 
vivid or pictui^Jque substitutes for common expressions. 
When a good one is found, it is invariably used in place of the 
original expression and thus becomes a journalistic clicbi, 
which for all Ktorary purposes is absolutely inadmissible. 
Thus, only in American newspapers do mobs ‘ battle * the 
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police ; while gangsters ‘ shoot up 9 a bank and * pump lead ’ 
into their victims, and, if caught, they are ‘ grilled - by the 
police. And so on. The Constant repetition of these cliches 
soon defeats their own end. They become colourless and 
ineffectual. 

It was an awareness of the jaded and no longer effective 
jargon of contemporary journalism that was responsible for 
several bold experiments in American reporting. Certain 
American journalists, and one magazine in particular, have 
repudiated the whole newspaper jargon and ransacked the 
dictionary to substitute unusual words and expressions. 
From their point of view they have been eminently successful 
in so far as some of them have achieved national recognition 
of J their style in the form of a syndicated column. Most 
readers in America can recognise, for instance, the style of 
the columnist Walter Winchell — a gossip writer who dresses 
up his trivia in some quasi-fiituristic prose of his own inven- 
tion. Under the heading of ‘Your America and Mine’ 
appears the following tittle-tattle : 

When the divorce arrives, Paul Longone, the Chicago Metopera 
impresario, and Eleanor LaMance, the contralto, will latch. . . . 
Alfred E. Smith just spurned 10 Gs for blabbing on the radio a half hour 
.... The Phil Spitalyns have gone ouch ! . . . Miss Rita de Leporte, 
danseuse of the Metopera, will be riveted to Douglas J. Murphy, St. 
Louis insurance mogul. . . . Lord Castlerosse and Winston Churchill’s 
son, Randolph, socked each other at a London hot spot. . . . The girl 
hoofed in the danse hall. . . , The song has oomph. . . . 

* 

Weird and wonderful, but not altogether incomprehen- 
sible. ‘.Latch ’ and * rivet ’ as synonyms for* * marry ’ are 
more uprightly additions to popular slang than * get tied up.’ 
‘ Socked each other at a London hot spot ’ is, possibly, 
adequate language for the event in question. ‘ The song has 
oomph,’ like Horace’s * splendide mendax,’ is a perfect 
example of verbal economy. 

* Comparable to Winchell in having a unique and copy- 
righted style, yet retaining some respect for literary English, 
is the magazine Time, the enfant terrible of Andean journalism, 
fathered by a group of brilliant young journalists. Time can 
speak for itself ; and, in any case, its accents vail be known to 
a large number of English subscribers. Tire Time style is 
seen at its most characteristic in the short, terse reports of 
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rr ; me events. These stories ate masterpieces of slick 
jo urnalism. Whittled down to their crudest facts, they 
achieve by means of a jerky, monosyllabic diction the realism 
of a Hemingway description. In this example^ the reader 
should notice the stylistic tricks, the choice of unusual 
expressions, and the twist given to the ordinary ones. He 
will not miss, of course, the obvious sensationalism. What 
details Time lacks, it supplies from its own lively imagination : 

Tough Clawson 

On trial for larceny in Cleveland last week was Clayton Clawson, t 
holdup man famed as ‘ the toughest prisoner ever to be held in Cuyahoga 
County Jail.* Tough Clayton Clawson was conducting his own defense 
before Judge Samuel Silbert. Suddenly Clayton Clawson whipped out 
a small bottle of colorless liquid, shouted : * I*m gonna blow every- 
body to kingdom come ! * 

* Duck ! ’ yelled Judge Silbert. The jury, to a man, dived out of its 
box. All the spectators tried to get out the doors at once. 

Uncommonly cool, several detectives drew steady beads on Clayton 
Clawson with their revolvers. ‘ Don’t shoot ! * warned Clawson. 

* You’ll all go to hell along with me I * Pw, pow, paw. Down went 
Clayton Clawson, neatly pinked in arms and legs. The bottle crashed 
to the floor where it gave off an odor of household ammonia. 

* The dirty liar I * wept Clayton Clawson. 4 The guy who sold me 
that told me it was nitroglycerin.* 

To break down still further this characteristic American 
journalese, we should mention a few of the other tricks of 
the trade, especially as they are being imitated, even in 
England. The use of generic descriptions is on? such trick. 
In Time it is always Composer Mozart, Banker Morgan, Physio- 
logist Haggard of Yale, Cinemactress Hepburn, a$d Hero 
Parker. Piquant adjectives make mere names news. Thus : 
goat-bearded Marshall Emilio de Bono, buck-toothed King 
Carol II. of Rumania, bulbous Sir Thomas Inskip. So blondes 
become saucy-faced ; business men tycoons ; crowds bug-eyed ; 
and nonentities moppets . Portmanteau expressions assume 
fantastic forms : Harp Marx becomes a cine madman. Others * 
are cinemactors ot cinemactresses or cinemagpates . A cinema is a 
cinemansion , fre^cented by cinemaddicts , Very seldom does 
anyone * speak * in the pages of Time ; he bellows , snaps 9 or 
gobbles . If the prosaic * he said ’ must be used, it can at least 
be reversed to bat'd he . So with clichis : as a caption, * the 
exception proves the rule * is restated * to the rule, an excep- 
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tion.’ Generally, however, the captions are purposely un- 
intelligible and intriguing. Under George II. of Greece 
(always Gorgeous Georgios in Tim) appears Ruffians Roared 
of Poison . Under Elsie de Wolfe, She Will Deplush Buck 
House . • 

To the readers of our own Times 9 Daily Telegraphy Man- 
chester Guardian , and the other less sensational English news- 
papers, these stylistic acrobatics of the American journal may 
seem grotesque to the extent of being gibberish. The 
interesting thing foj us is that such a style is an important 
linguistic experiment conducted by writers who have a sound 
grasp of the intricacies of language and, at the same time, a 
shrewd understanding of the function of their craft. Com- 
mercial considerations have undoubtedly determined this 
showy prose; but then commercial considerations have 
determined English prose, literary as well as journalistic, 
from the origin of the newspaper. 

Academese . There could be no greater contrast, even in 
the constantly varied American scene, than the contrast 
between journalese and ‘ academese ’ — the lingo of the publi- 
. cist and the jargon of the? pedant. There are, admittedly, 
accidental similarities in so far as both strive after effect and 
often result in incoherence. ‘ Pix in Nitery/ writes the 
journalist; ‘process of inner maturation,’ the pedagogue. 
Lay readers are bewildered in either case. Yet the attitude 
towards language exhibited by the two types is quite irre- 
concilable. The American journalist is attempting to be 
strenuously •* colloquial ; the American scholar essentially 
learned. The former uses the fewest words he can, and those 
from jpopular speech ; the latter, the most from specialised 
terminology. For the headline writer, £ investigation ’ 
becomes * probe ’ ; for the social scientist, * hard of hearing ’ 
becomes ‘ undeveloped auditory acuity.’ 

It would be foolish to deny the need in certain branches 
# of science for a specialised vocabulary, which may be literally 
Greek to the man-in-the-street. This is notably true of the 
natural sciences; but in America the so^l sciences, in 
attempting to demonstrate the learned cHracter of their 
field, have also adopted a specialised language, which is 
grotesque from any literary standpoint. us take some 
actual examples of academese — most of them culled from the 
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recent work done in the social sciences. I tabulate them for 
the sake of clarity : 


Academese 

emotionalised feeling 
process of inner maturation 
maturing process 
response organs 

definitional generalisations 

auditory acuity 
environmental factors 
neo-utilitarian ethicists 
fuse sounds into words 
verbalisation ability 
composite picture 
conduct patterns 


English . 

feeling 

growth 

senses 

( definitions or 
I generalisations 
hearing 
environment 
utilitarians 
speak 
speech 
picture 
behaviour 


From these examples of academic American it would seem 
as though the writers are deliberately spinning verbal cobwebs 
in order to entangle readers who would not otherwise be 
arrested by the bare facts. ‘ Process oj maturation 5 1 It is a 
throw-back to nineteenth-century alderman’s English — ‘ He 
expired in indigent circumstances 5 for * He died poor/ More- 
over, it is definitely pedantry, an inflation of trivial facts with 
windy terminology. So it is that, in looking through 
American doctors’ dissertations and the innumerable mono- 
graphs in the field of the social sciences, the English reader 
has his eyes constantly offended by these tortuous passages, 
which might at first pass for profundities. The discerning 
American will note them, too ; but he is more likely to 
tolerate them, partly from his reverence for anything that 
smacks of learning in an otherwise uncouth world and partly 
from this factor of the dualism of American speech and prose. 
Whereas he would never think of using such roundabout 
expressions in his speech, he will assume that 4 to be economical 
of ’ for * to save ’ or 4 instrumental in bringing about ’ for * help ’ , 
dignify his prose style. 

Literature . «^he most perilous thing the observer could 
do in an essay this kind would be to attempt to divorce 
American from English literature on the grounds of stylistic 
differences. T|e possibility of there being an independent 
American literature never occurs to most Americans, though 
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it would be the general point of view of the English. The 
American considers that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Fielding, and Shelley are as e much part of his heritage as they 
are of the people who still inhabit the Isles. English literature 
is f American * until such time as the United States became 
an independent sovereignty; and, more particularly, until 
such time as they developed a national consciousness of their 
own. Even then, political independence in its most national- 
istic forms could not break the cultural bonds ; and while 
those, bonds were strong, American writers were inclined to 
write like Englishmen in exile, an exile of mind as of body. 
Even the earliest American authors used the American scene 
as the material and background of their works ; but this does 
not make them different from English writers, any more than 
Shakespeare's use of the Venetian scene makes him an 
Italian dramatist. The spirit and the style of the Americans 
long remained British, as it still does in the case of most of 
them. Franklin, Jefferson, the Hartford Wits, Washington 
Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, Emerson, and the flourishing 
New England school of the last century were all, from the 
literary point of view, fenglish writers. Some of them 
actually preferred the English scene — Cooper’s first novel. 
Precaution (1820), for instance, being a tale of life in England, 
a country he had not then visited ; others romanticised the 
American scene, as Longfellow did in Hiawatha , endowing 
the aboriginal characters with sentiments proper to an English 
gentleman ; and still others, notably Emerson and his school, 
used it as a" mere background for literary and philosophical 
essays in the best European manner. For a Jong time the 
frontier* and backwoods were avoided as too American, and 
therefore too uncouth, for cultivated readers. It was left 
for non-literary writers such as Mark Twain, experimentalists 
such as Walt Whitman, and a modem school of vigorous 
realists such as Cat! Sandburg, Ernest Hemingway, and John 
• Dos Passos to utilise not only the American scene but an 
approach and style characteristically American. 

It is this style which makes Mark TwMfc essentially an 
American author. It is interesting to note At Twain's right 
to literary endorsement has been questioned by academic 
critics because of his preference for the vernacular over 
received literary English, One finds the greatest differences 
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of opinion on the question as to how Tern Sanyer is to be 
tanked, whether Jow, as a popular ‘ bad-boy ’ book, or high 
among the immortal classics. B r ut this kind of controversy 
is liable to carry us off into the rarefied atmosphere of aesthetics, 
whereas we must keep our feet firmly on the ground of 
language. So, while Twain’s style may not entide him to 
be ranked With the ‘ immortal classics ’ (he would have had 
something pungent to say about that), it undoubtedly ranks 
as important in a consideration of American prose. Let us 
consider in this light a passage from the famous * Jumping 
Frog ’ story : 

In compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who wrote me 
from the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous old Simon Wheeler, 
and inquired after my friend's friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, as requested 
to do, and I hereunto append the result. I have a lurking suspicion that 
Leonidas W. Smiley is a myth ; that my friend never knew such a 
personage ; and that he only conjectured that, if I asked old Wheeler 
about him, it would remind him of his infamous J im Smiley, and he would 
go to work and bore me nearly to death with some infernal remi- 
niscences. . . . 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the bar-room stove 
.... I told him a friend of mine had commissioned me to make some 
inquiries about a cherished companion. Simon Wheeler backed me 
into a corner and blockaded me there with his chair and reeled off the 
monotonous narrative which follows this paragraph. . . . 

The story quickly lapses into the Middle West vernacular, 
in which Twain felt much more at home, because, like 
Dickens, he had not thoroughly mastered the English literary 
idiom and because his mood in this story was s‘o essentially 
American. It; is easy to see that his ‘ English * is at once a 
little archaic and a little loose — % append the result? / com- 
missioned to make inquiries about a cherished companion/ 
on the one hand ; and * infernal reminiscences/ * reeled off 
the narrative/ on the other. Small things, no doubt, but 
just those syntactical and verbal nuances- which differentiate 
a facile from an awkward style, or, as Mencken puts it, * Bad 
writing consists in the attempt [to use literary English], and 
failing throughdhek of practice/ 

Whereas Matk Twain, O’Henry, Bret Harte, and the other 
unpolished authors of the nineteenth century had to pay their 
respects to litefary gentility, certain later writers with few 
artistic pretensions used the pure American idiom without 
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any compunction whatsoever. Ring Lardner, for instance, 
as a journalist on a small town newspaper, never bothered 
much with either the critics or the professors. He was, 
indeed, in- his own and everybody rise’s estimation, a sports- 
writer and an authority on baseball. Now Lardner is accepted 
even by the academicians as a significant figure in literature. 
From our point of view, he is significant as an expbnent of the 
American vernacular, which he transmutes, as it were, into 
a new prose quite independent of formal style. It has been 
called. Lardner Ringiish. 

Certain American novelists have developed a stage beyond 
the vernacular. They have emphasised the spirit rather than 
the form of their language ; or, more concretely, the construc- 
tion rather than the vocabulary. In the vanguard of the 
representative American stylists march Gertrude Stein, 
Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, 
and James Farrell. They are no longer dependent, like the 
tyros, on the seasoning of * sortas,’ * goddams,’ * quits/ 
c sonabitchs,’ and the rest of the saloon or water-front 
language to enliven their tasteless literary dishes. Yet 
typical Americanisms, the* characteristic speech, the special 
vocabulary, the distinctive syntax, and, above all, the natural 
mode of expression have all gone into producing the new 
style. To the English reader, and probably to the American, 
it is still an unfamiliar medium. In this example from Heming- 
way’s The Sun Also Rises there seems to be a deliberate effort 
to sound prosaic. All the rhythm and harmony, the strength 
and colour of language seem to have been disclaimed, and 
terse, disconnected sentences substituted, like a child’s report 
of an^fdinary day : 

In the morning I walked down the Boulevard to the rue Soufflot for 
coffee and brioche. It was a fine morning. The horse-chestnut trees in 
the Luxembourg gardens were in bloom. There was the pleasant early 
morning feeling of a fine day . I read the papers with the coffee and then 
smoked a cigarette. The flower women were coming up from the market 
•and arranging their daily stock. Students went by, going up to the law 
school, or down to the Sorbonne. The Boulevard was busy with trams 
and people going to work. I walked along the BotAferd des Capucines 
to the Opera. I passed the man with the jumpin^rogs and the man 
with the boxer toys. I stepped aside to avoid walking into the thread, 
with which his girl assistant manipulated the boxers. She was standing 
looking away* the thread in her hands. The man was urging two tourists 
to buy. Three more students had stopped and were watching. 
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The Hemingway idiom has profoundly affected modem 
American fiction, and left it seemingly arid and sterile. From 
a longer perspective it can be viewed as an American revolt 
against nineteenth-century romanticism and the literary 
English which gflded that romanticism. America has decided 
that her forte is a particularly ‘ tough ’ variety of realism. 
Dreiser and Anderson were cynical and misanthropic. 
Hemingway and Dos Passos are pretty nearly brutal. Realism 
for them evidently means the complete absence of grace ; and 
their prose reflects this attitude. * 

There is always a danger in a survey of this kind of over- 
emphasising the differences and under-estimating the simi- 
larities. We have been unreservedly concerned with the 
most striking differences — in journalese, ‘academese/ and 
literature. Yet it is true that the majority of American writing 
is not distinguished by any unmistakably stylistic differences 
from literary English. The main trunk of the language has 
not yet divided. But if the examples discussed in this study 
are indicative of growth, there are new offshoots which may 
develop into a fruition of their own ; and, since it is a func- 
tional necessity of the English language to develop, and to 
develop, moreover, with little regard for rules, there are no 
grounds for alarm in the results and experiments, however 
fantastic they may strike us. The invariable stages of conflict, 
compromise, and acceptance are manifested time and again 
in the field of vocabulary. A word appears from nowhere ; 
is violently rejected as ‘ non-existent * ; is gradually accepted 
as slang ; and, if it is indispensable, passes into fhe .language 
to be ultimately hallowed by custom. It is impressive to 
remember that every other word we use underwent this 
experience at some time or other. And as with words, so 
with style, save that here the emphasis tends to be shifted 
from vocabulary to syntax ; a department of language over 
which tradition has an increasingly strong hold, increasing, 
that is, with the spread of sufficient education to make the- 
masses of the people grammar-conscious. Therefore, irregu- 
larities of synt^tfftometimes strike us as positively dangerous, 
whereas in poinrof fact there is no danger to anyone, except to 
the writer who is incurring the risk of becoming unintelligible, 
as a good many writers have actually, and in «ome cases 
deliberately, become. 
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Unintelligibility in art and language has been a definite 
phase in modem thought. How wasted the strong emotions 
and how fruitless the polemics the movement incited ! What 
had happened was a revolt* against the traditional means of 
expression ‘for novel points of view. The artist or novelist 
or poet maintained that he must adopt a new idiom or abandon 
the attempt to create anything meaningful. The public were 
outraged by Cubism, Sur-realism, Dadaism, and the other 
experiments of the time. With two decades or more between 
us and the realist revolt, it is comparatively easy to distinguish 
the genuine from the false art ; and the difference we see is 
the old one of fitness : when the medium, be it paints or 
words, is functionally adequate, it survives and is absorbed 
into the common cultural heritage. 

In judging the various American attempts at new linguistic 
modes of expression — in life, learning, and literature — we 
should bear in mind this concept of functional fitness. If we 
are interested in the aesthetic values of language, our judg- 
ments will depend on our particular set of literary canons. 
If, however, we are philologically inclined, we shall not 
attempt to judge so much as to observe — to observe without 
alarm experiments, however far-fetched. No one, not even 
tabloid journalists, humourless pedants, or smart young 
novelists, can harm language ; they can only distort their 
own use of it, which makes as little difference in the onward 
march of language as occasional malformations make in the 
onward march of life. And, as in life, only the adequate can 
survive. The history of language is simply the working out 
of this fdrce, and there is no reason to believe that it will 
not continue to work in the case of American ‘prose. 


J. Howard Wellard. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING AT LAHORE 

By J. P. Collins 

The incidence of genius is a study of unfailing interest, and 
none the less so nowadays, when luminaries burst upon us in 
dazzling clusters and fizzle out before their traverse is half 
through. Fortunately, posterity will be busy with freaks and 
fireworks of its own, and the job of clearing away our 
wreckage will be lessened by the intervening process of fer- 
ment and evaporation. The point that distinguishes Rudyard 
Kipling in his generation is that his meteoric rise was to 
last, and place him in universal estimation, not merely as a 
* first ’ in authorship, but as one of a trio representative of the 
Imperialist spirit at its best. One was the youngest son of a 
country rector and went to the Gape with a poor physique 
that did not prevent him from writing the name of Rhodes 
across the vast territory he handed over to his Queen. The 
second of the trio, a provincial manufacturer who graduated 
in local government, proved one of the most percipient 
Ministers the Crown has ever had, and left sons of the 
like quality in his wake. The third, who interests us here, 
was the grandson of Wesleyan Ministers, combining York- 
shire and Ulster yeoman stock. And no flight of fahey from 
his pen was more daring than the chance or Providence that 
lifted Rudyard Kipling from the level of a frugal Noncon- 
formity, and stamped him, among so many other titles of 
merit, as the laureate of Empire. If ever the store of family 
correspondence is given to print, it should fascinate the 
reading world as the free interchange of ideas and affection 
among the members of a richly gifted group. It is immaterial 
whether it show&£hat the suggestion of an Indian appointment 
came to Kiplinjpwv through his brothers-in-law, both Royal 
Academicians ; but it is much to our purpose that it gave 
him a golden field of opportunity, and helped more than any- 
thing else to cast the horoscope of his son-to-be. 
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India will long remain in debt to this sturdy, quiet-spoken 
Yorkshireman who made himself such a mine of knowledge 
in fields of lore that had been too long neglected — the sym- 
bolism of caste and creed, afld all the mythology of the mystic 
East. We 4nust remember that those were the days before 
Lord Curzon turned official attention to the range and wealth 
of India's monuments ; and nobody listened to Lord Dufferin 
when he pointed out what a mistake the British Raj had made 
in narrowing the ambitions of young India down to the 
cantankerous channels of law and politics, instead of fostering 
its manifest gifts in* the varied fields of art. That was fifty 
years ago, and John Lockwood Kipling, when he went up 
country to Lahore to govern its art museum (the Wonder 
House of Kim), must have felt himself a voice in the wilder- 
ness of an examinationalist officialdom engrossed in quite 
other things. He found amends, however, and the right 
disciple in his son, and the sowing of his art-ideas in * Ruddy’s ’ 
fertile brain produced the transmutation that is familiar to all 
who are versed in the apostolic succession of mind and mind. 
There is no gainsaying the value of the paternal admonitions, 

. and in the preface to Life's ’Handicap, as well as many passages 
elsewhere, his son has repaid the debt with cordial and frank 
admissions. ‘I shall always love Kipling,’ said Sir J. M. 
Barrie to me once, with that warmth which endears him to all 
around him, * for the gratitude and devotion he has always 
expressed towards his father.' Lord Dufferin, already named, 
used to recall with a laugh how Rudyard, almost at the 
zenith of his fame, once called at the Paris Embassy and 
announced : i am the son of Mr. Lockwood Kipling, of 
Lahore, Whether this was modesty or pride *or humour, it 
was not wasted on a brilliant Irishman. The widow of that 
great diplomat passed away the other day, full of years and 
honour, and fitly commemorated in that lovely monody. 
The Song of the Women — surely one of the most moving things 
# that Kipling ever wrote in those early Indian years. 

Bombay was Rudyard’s birthplace, as he has told us in 
grateful verse, but it was Lahore that mad^ um a congenial 
and fruitful training-ground. Indeed, withl^angle of races, 
its Mogul splendours, and a record dating from Alexander the 
Great, it h doubtful if any centre in the world afforded so 
many converging elements to favour the young author’s 
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development. Bombay In his in&ncy ^ a 
taste for the sea, and ten years on out echooi 

included, ran him close to the edge of blindness through 
his passion for * devouring librafeies/ De Qumdqr said a 
memorable thing about the feelings of a lad# who finds 
himself unsuited* and unmatched by the tutors round him ; 
but the puny 4 Opium-Eater * lacked the humour and buoyant 
spirits that helped Kipling’s powers of concentration. When 
he went back eastwards to a land of generous sunshine, and a 
home atmosphere that was hard to parallel for keen mentality 
and family affection, he found emancipation. In this way his 
native India did more than anything else to ripen him into a 
sudden maturity that left mere precocity far behind. 

The tendency of Indian nationalism to-day is against 
acknowledgment to the Briton for quickening its advance in 
self-development. They say Japan is obliterating the names 
of men like Lafcadio Hearn from the tablets of honour in its 


universities, and the latest report on the reconstruction of the 


Lahore Museum omits any mention of the man to whom it 


owes most. Whether in the light of his son’s achievement we 
shall ever get a biography worthy of Lockwood Kipling 
seems tolerably doubtful, and most men would be proud 
and satisfied to be eclipsed with such an aureole. 

The point has long and often been debated, who was 
Kipling’s actual sponsor into journalism? The late Sir 
George Allen, for many years the ruling spirit of the 
Allahabad Pioneer , often told me how he was on friendly 
terms with Lockwood Kipling in the early ’eighties, and when 
travelling together eastwards after a visit home he grew 
interested in the lad of seventeen, or nearly so, who was 
shortly leaving school in Devon. The resources of a museum 


director were unequal to the cost of a university career, and 
the lad’s defective sight closed the services against him. His 
vocation therefore was to be neither civil nor military, except 
in a nominal sense, as we shall see. The spate of reading 
through which the lad was passing was but the raw material 
for a mental amaflatus of ‘ hextra power,’ and a bundle of his 
letters, backedfjy a sheaf of contributions to the school 
magazine, showed Mr. Allen (as he was then) that here was 
a writer bom. With the best will in the world, however, he 
saw no opening for an untrained youngster in the office of a 
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staid and semi-official daily likethe Piomr. Thisviewwas 
c onfirme d by his fellow-proprietors, especially General 
Chesney — remembered more by his sensational tract. The 
Battle of Dorking, than by his profounder treatise on Indian 
Polity. There remained, however, their associated daily, the 
Civil and Military Gazette, which circulated in the Punjab and 
the Northern Provinces. It afforded a more congenial pros- 
pect because it was modelled on the old Pall Mall Gazette and 
the best evening papers in London of that period; and 
fortunately it meanfthat at Lahore the lad could stay under 
the parental roof. The bargain was accordingly arranged, 
and before * Ruddy ’ left Westward Ho he was notified of his 
appointment in a veritable newspaper office at 100 rupees a 
month. 

Colonel Goulding in his interesting book Old Cohort 
declares that the real intermediary was Sir David Masson, 
the solemn and bearded managing proprietor; and this was 
stated on Sir David’s own authority. But there were other 
claimants to the title, including Sir William Rattigan, the 
eminent judge and advocate, who also had a share in the joint 
' concern, and fostered the legal side of both papers. After all, 
we know how easy it is for genius to pick up sponsors after 
the event, and the event in this case was a literary success such 
as India had never seen before, and is hardly likely to see 
again. We also know that Lockwood Kipling was a frequent 
contributor to the C. and M., and there was another kindly 
influence at work. This was the late Sir James Walker, the 
banker and 'philanthropist whose name is commemorated at 
Lahore by the Walker Hospital, and by many a* generous gift 
elsewhere. Many years later Rudyard Kipling, then a world 
celebrity, wrote to Sir James in a grateful vein that he owed 
him his ‘ start in life,’ the probability being that Sir James was 
a deciding factor in footing the bill. And even in days 
before the stabilised rupee, ioo a month was not bad pay for 
•a tyro fresh from school. To labour the point no further, it 
was Sir George’s flair for discovering tal qpt t hat gave him 
a final voice in the matter of selection. VRs was how it 
fell to him to appoint critics like William Archer to write 
mail-letters on the current drama, Mowbray Mortis on art 
and literature, and ‘Plum’ Warner on -the ‘form’ and 
fortunes of cricket. For over thirty years Allen exercised a 
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vigilant mind on Anglo-Indian affairs, as well as on literature 
and life in general; and a day-by-day association over 
several years entitles me to say how, amid a variety of business 
cares, he remained to statesmen of both races a trusted coun- 
sellor and friend- 

In the Indian journalism of the ’eighties the normal pro- 
cess was to draw recruits from the best provincial offices at 
* Home/ all-round men who had mastered the elements of 
the craft. Having equipped themselves in sport or * descrip- 
tive * or some other speciality, they could usually be trusted 
after a brief initiation to acquit themselves in reporting, 
‘subbing/ and the interpretation of news cables, without 
involving the paper in withdrawals or the proprietors in 
damages. It was therefore a revolutionary experiment to 
admit a novice in his teens who came fresh from school and 
might prove a hindrance rather than a help, once the novelty 
of the experience had worn away. 

It must have fluttered the staff when the roomy bungalow 
building that then did duty for an office was invaded by this 
pale and spectacled junior with the cheery voice and eager 
manner, a perpetual habit of wiping his glasses clear of 
perspiration, and a confessed inacquaintance with most of 
those forms of sport which were an obsession with India’s 
reading population even then. Presently, as soon as he had 
found a foothold, the new hand was electrifying his seniors in 
many ways, but especially in the extraordinary range and 
jumble of his reading in French and English, the sureness 
and boldness of his pen, and, above all, the astonishing ripe- 
ness of his point of view. 

The office has parted with the desk that Kipling u:ed, an 
encumbrance of unique design, and candidly described as 
‘the ugliest piece of furniture ever made.’ It served the 
purpose of a bureau as well, for it possessed a high shelf and 
a back-rail, possibly for drying wet proof-sheets that were to 
take the heavy embroidery of corrections incurred by natives 
who set up English script in the dark, as it were, with only a 
dim sense of drift. One day — it was many years after 
Kipling had l«t — an American visitor propounded some 
ingenious query that sent his escort off to make investigation, 
and by the time he returned with the answer the caller had 
gone and the railing as well, leaving the staff-man indignant 
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but alive to the fact that the desk was, if anything, improved. 
Other depredations by souvenir-hunters were not so excus- 
able, for comers and details were chipped away ad lib . In 
the end this nondescript effort in home-made carpentry 
found a deep revenge by invading some American library 
at disproportionate expense. 

Those were days before labour-saving devices like the 
typewriter came into general use, and almost before the 
telephone. The late Kay Robinson, to whom Plain Tales from 
the Hills was dedicated, has given us a life-like picture of his 
amazing junior, splashed with ink from a restless pen, and 
bustling gaily from one task to another. We know how he 
soon proceeded to horrify the outside powers-that-be by 
caricaturing authority in barbed lampoons, and exposing 
governmental foibles to an extent that must have worried 
poor Hensman, the firm’s trusted outpost at Simla and 
Calcutta. On the other hand, the office tradition is that 
Kipling made friends of his native helpers, from the porter at 
the gates to the clerks of accounts ; and white-haired foremen 
of patriarchal gravity, long since retired, have continued to 
recall the way in which e Kip-leen Sahib 7 used to sling off his 
‘stuff 7 at a breathless pace while they stood by. What 
impressed everybody was that instead of knocking off a 
‘ turn-over 7 to fill an optional column now and then, he used 
to produce these tranches de vie at the rate of several a week. 

Presently, so prolific was his output, he began to send the 
surplus as contributions to papers in Calcutta or Bombay ; 
and one great Indian daily could boast if it cared — but it 
doesn’t — of having sent them back through sheer inappreda- 
tion. if ought to have had a Mrs. Hauksbee for its manu- 
script reader, and her name suggests that Kipling had in mind 
the old inelegant Chinese proverb, * It 7 s better to be a hawk’s 
beak than a donkey’s rump . 7 Soon after that perspicacious 
dame appeared the success of the reprints in blue-grey paper 
covers was assured, though the author’s mother had to write 
to friends at first to ask them to buy copies at a rupee apiece. 
It was the amazing finish and crispness of tflBl sketches and 
dramas in genre that made everybody marvel. Vne remembers 
the chatty epicure in Les Misirables who said that * even in 
the matter of apple-puffs, good sense and jart are needed 7 ; 
and truly of newspaper ‘ turn-overs ’ one may say the same. 
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The lesson to be learned is how to arrest oneself, and, though 
the strict rule of length came to be relaxed in Kipling’s case, 
that secret of precious brevity remained. So did the other 
faculties that a journalistic training can confer* including 
presentation, perspective, and proportion, as all his critics 
testify. 

They say that on the voyage out young Kipling spent 
most of his time in the engine-room, and he soon mastered 
every detail of the printing machinery, such as it was then. 
Those were the days when the flat-bed press with a wheel of 
the mangle order was reluctantly making way for more modern 
machinery ; and the old hand-fed sheets of paper, four pages 
at a time, took on their message for the day to a clatter of 
cog-wheels and half-clad men, and the shriller clamour/ of 
the delivery-men in the compound without. The Civil and 
Military Gazette had started a dozen years before, in the wake 
of primitive concoctions like the weekly Mofussilite and the 
Lahore Chronicle , which had to go through the mill of the 
Press Act in the Mutiny year, and presently subsided, leaving 
not even a * file ’ behind. The mission of the C. and A I. was 
to cover the interests of both branches of the service, 
* covenanted ’ and ‘ uncovenanted,’ as well as to look after 
the interests of the Punjab — its special mission to this day. 
A paper of eighteen pages, it bore the royal arms over the 
front-page title, and towards the end of the ’seventies it 
blossomed out with a London Letter under the awful headline 
of * Babylonian Bubbles.’ The present imposing premises 
upon the Mall — one of the handsomest promenades of the 
many in India — are a long advance upon the roomy bungalow 
where Kipling came to toil; and in 1919, when the transfer 
took place, it included the copper tablet set up by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, with the inscription : * Rudyard Kipling 
worked here 1882-1887.’ But of the long train of bustling 
pilgrims and globe-trotters who have passed through the 
building, few ever listen to the explanation that the room 
and office of their hero’s time are things of a vanished past. 
He came in IfeUr when the Midlothian campaign had put 
Mr. Gladstone^again in power, and the second Afghan War 
had left delimitation problems to mark time until the third 
Burmese War hoye in sight. To justify his Liberal backers. 
Lord Ripon tried the Ilbert Bill, and was startled at the 
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hubbub made by the British community at the thought of 
being tried by native judges. Cairo to-day, in similar plight, 
may be cheered by what happened in India. The Bill had to 
be withdrawn in a hurry, but in another form it passed a few 
years later with indifference and impunity. 

In after years friends enjoying Kipling's confidence have 
told us how on rare occasions he would reveal some secret of 
his craft — steeping himself, for instance, in the atmosphere of 
the story to be told, and then waiting patiently until the spirit 
prompted, his pen the meantime turning off many a vivid 
sketch' of fearsome creatures that never were on land or sea. 
This exercise of the virtues of hope and patience was the 
very reverse of the maxim for tale-tellers in Morier’s classic 
of Hajji Baba — to ‘fold up the carpet of thy desires, and 
prowl not round and round thy victim/ This method of 
wait-and-see may have prevailed in the fulness of Kipling’s 
powers ; but if it had been the process during that flowering 
period at Lahore, we should never have had that tropical 
shower of romances and idylls, dramas-in-brief and tilts 
against the hated Russian, which poured from him in such 
profusion. To read the three or four tales a week which 
garnished the pages of his paper, in between the ordinary 
bread-and-butter drudgery of comment and exposition of 
events, recalls the case of Archibald Forbes, at Metz and 
Sedan, settling down after a day of slaughter at a drumhead 
in the light of a lantern, and writing his dispatches, as he said, 
e like a whirlwind/ Here there was no galloping through 
the dark across country at the end of it to hurl those dis- 
patches at London, On the other hand, Forbes's breathless 
column were the rapid transcript of ‘ chases vues 9 and quick 
reflections of a retentive brain fed full of horrors that were 
not of its own contrivance. 

Those stories or verses day by day, or every other day, 
were Kipling’s own creations, and it was their daring origin- 
ality, or still more daring defiance of other people’s scruples 
and proprieties, that caught India’s admiration from the first. 
Whether they were skimmed off in the quiet^^is own room 
at the family bungalow of arcaded shadow, o^tshed off at the 
office desk with the roar and scuffle around him, the con- 
centration vrhile it lasted, and the rein-control over so many 
restive powers — characterisation, originality* of phrasing, the 
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ricochet of dialogue, the flicker of humour, and, above all, 
the conciseness that meant a column or a column and a half, 
no more— this was what left his colleagues breathless and 
silent as to the non-performance of the normal grind. In 
passages like the well-known description of the office turmoil 
in The Man who would he King we are given to understand that 
the young recruit took his work in terrific earnest ; but who 
shall blame him if he preferred writing <2 la carte to the table 
d'hote of the daily task ? What we all realise is that, while the 
task-work has perished, the bulk of th§ fancies of his brain 
survive, and in his six or seven years of service there is a 
computed total of more than 1200 of those contributions 
such as no other man could have written — then, or before or 
since. And this was at a temperature of 90 or 100 degrees^F. 
in the shade, with the eerie artificiality of night work as well. 
So it was not until the wee small hours that a tired lad footed 
it home to bed, while the ‘Rag,’ as the staff irreverently 
termed it, went through the all-devouring peptics of the 
press-room, and broke upon * the light of common day. 5 

His first editor and chief at Lahore was Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler (still, happily, with us)-^ man of model patience 
and few words, a fine judge of literature, Persian and 
English, a writer of force and capacity, and a devoted Lan- 
dorian to whom we owe a lasting debt. In after years he was 
repeatedly urged to write a monograph like his little master- 
piece on Abdurrahman, so as to embody his Kipling recollec- 
tions, but he invariably refused to turn such intimate memories 
into a book. In conversation, however, he has always extolled 
the wide and curious learning of Lockwood Kipling and the 
delightful charm and sparkle of his wife, whom hereon, of 
course, has called in a dedication 4 the wittiest woman in 
India. 5 One of many instances worth recalling concerns a 
reception at Government House, where the host kept her 
talking in a ripple of laughter while the other fashionable 
ladies of Lahore looked on with envy. * You've monopolised 
His Excellency a nice long time/ said one of them bitterly 
when the sp^jLjgas over. Her light retort was a whispered 
‘ Oh, my dea^E: only you 5 d heard — it wasn't the length but 
the breadth of it/ 

Another memory reveals how her son could disappoint 
his office principal even over what seemed a golden oppor- 
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tunity. One day in i88j, Wheeler packed * Ruddy ’ off to 
Peshawar, whither the Ameer was bound on a visit of state. 
Events had made the affair toomentous, so that display was 
assured on ajremendous scale. Kipling gathered up cash for 
his expenses and disappeared amid the frontier wilds. A week 
passed, and so did the Ameer, on to Rawul Pindi but never 
a word by wire or post or rider came from the envoy at large. 
The disillusioned editor had to cooper up a mixed account 
from the rival organs he had hoped to beat, and when * our 
special * but silent correspondent turned up at last, as cheery 
as Bai-Jove Judson, the irate editor asked where was his 
account. * Oh,’ said the prodigal, * it turned out a poorish 
business after all — not worth bothering about. But I’ve 
dohe you a piece I think you’ll rather like.’ It proved to be 
a picturesque impression entitled ‘ The Gty of Religious Riot,’ 
and Wheeler, having scanned it, pigeon-holed it for a Christ- 
mas number, vowing that this sorry experience would be the 
last. Of the editor yoked to genius, you may almost say what 
Mister Dooley said of such privileged association generally — 
that ‘ that sorrt of crime, Casey, carries its own punishment.’ 

Slaves of duty who had to wrestle as best they could 
against space, time and temperature, with gritty matters like 
the C. D. Acts, or that evergreen theme for contention among 
the schools of warriorship, the strategic niceties of frontier 
delimitation, might reasonably scoff at this bird of passage 
who could flit in and out of the paper on the wings of social 
satire or the tumours of barrack and bazaar. The time came 
when he \£as moved on to Allahabad, and they were sorry for 
themselves ; but Allahabad is another story. The point is 
that on the horizon of Kipling’s ‘ extended observation ’ of 
men and ships and things he had reared a few friendships that 
he was long to cherish. And when he came to shake the 
Indian dust from his shoes, the snarl of an unenlightened 
departmental who handed him half a year’s pay in lieu of 
hotice and told him he ‘ wasn’t worth his money ’ was more 
than countervailed by the confident propheq^^of colleagues 
who were qualified to judge. 

No matter, he was bound upon a trip rouna the globe via 
Japan and Mark Twain, to 

Odours dear of London smoke,' 

And tumult of the Strand. 
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Drudgery and the eentutywere doting down ; &a» i u& 
fortune were ahead, vrith the loveand devotionof the gracioiu 
lady who is now at work* sadly bad loyally, on the proofs of 
the autobiography he has left behind. By her desire it is to 
appear, so for as India goes, in send form in the Civil and 
Military Qasytte, and Lahore of the Thirteen Gates will 
rejoice accordingly. For it was there that, as we have seen, 
he passed from ‘ boyhood’s marvelling hour ’ to * the mote 
sorrowful state of manhood; as the stating Indian day 
changes into night, with never so much as the gray of twilight 
to temper the two extremes.’ An undated letter to Sir George 
Allen from London exclaims : ‘ I’d sell all my success just 
now for ten hours of hot sunshine,’ and his last references to 
Lahore and ‘ the paper ’ were full of the old boyish spirit ahd 
affection. 


J. P. Collins. 



THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN 
NATIONALITY 181J-1848 1 

By George F.-H. Berkeley 

To make a new nation is primarily a mental process ; and 
the feeling of nationality is intensified a thousandfold when 
it is vitalised by a permanent sense of injury. In 1815 the 
Congress of Vienna left many parts of Europe in conditions 
so unsatisfactory that they were never finally cleared up 
until after the Great War. Among other instances, Italy — 
the Italy which we all know so well now — had been re- 
divided into no less than nine small States with the evident 
intention that it should always remain weak and disunited. 
Two of her most beautiful and fertile provinces were under 
the sway of Austria, and — although the Austrian adminis- 
trators were fairly efficient — it was mainly the subjection of 
these two provinces which prevented the rest of Italy from 
ever permanently accepting the situation. Thus we come 
to the beginning of the Italian national question. 

Before long the nationalists are striving for freedom, and 
.in order to' win freedom from Austria they begin by striving 
for their^own unity and for Liberal institutions. ’ In this con- 
nexion it is only fair to the Italians to remark that their case 
was entirely different from that of the other subject nations 
— -from that of Poland or Greece, for instance. Italy was 
not a conquered nation. She had never been a nation at all. 
The problem before her sons was to convert her into a 
nation, a process which most probably has only been com- 
pleted during the last twenty years. To il^gtte the diffi- 
culties of the Italians between i8ij and i84«et us suppose 
that to-day in South America two of the States were bring 
held in subjection by some immense world-power. The first 

1 This article was recently delivered as a lecture to the Anglo-Italian Society under 
the title * Some Points of Interest about the Early Leaden of the Risorgimento.’ 
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problem would be to persuade all those Neo-Latin peoples 
and individuals that they were part of one great nation, 
and that it was their duty one and all to unite against the 
foreigner. 

Similarly in Italy. The peninsula in those days contained 
about 22,000,000 people, and their leaders often said that if 
they had been as closely united as, for instance, the Irish 
under O’Connell they would have been irresistible. The 
problem, therefore, was that of converting this great mass of 
Italians to feel itself one nation ; and in reality, what was 
most required was propaganda, by word or by action. One 
might say that the most useful patriot was the one who 
proved himself to be the most efficient propagandist ; but 
it was propaganda by action as well as by word. 

Now, who were the most useful patriots between i8ij 
and 1848? There were three possible ways of achieving 
Italian unity : 

(1) By fusion — represented by Mazzini. 

(2) By forming a nation under the hegemony of Pied- 

mont. There, as we know, the leader was King 
Charles Albert. 

(3) By federal ties, similar, perhaps, to those of Switzer- 

land or the United States. It seemed perfectly 
possible to talk of the United States of Italy ; and 
this was the creed of the Abbe Gioberti, whose 
ideas were presently put into practice, as far as 
possible, by Pope Pius IX. Thus there are four 
principal figures in this first phase — up to 1848 : 
Mazzini, Charles Albert, Gioberti, and Pius IX. 
These are the four leading characters ; and for this period 
it is necessary to know something of their lives. I will take 
them in the following order : Mazzini, Gioberti, Charles 
Albert, and Pius IX. 2 

* The principal authorities relied on for this article are those to be found in Italy in 
the Making, vols. i. and ii., by the present writer and his collaborator. But for a short 
list we may selq^g^,'. Mazzini, his own writings, Scritti, Edhjone dintta del Avion, 
the author's ©ditrSPy *uch is valuable because of the protmi, or forewords, which were 
written by himselff^ols. i. to viii.) or by Aurelio Saffi (vols. ix.-xii.). Of English 
writers Mr. Thayer gives an interesting account of Mazzini ; and there is the well- 
known Life by Mr. Bolton King, and a taking up-to-date work, Maagini, by Mr. 
Gwilym Griffiths. For Charles Albert there are in Italian the splendid works by Signor 
Rodolico, and in French an excellent Life by M. Vidal, Cbarlts ADart at k Kisorgimsnta 
(1927) ; these books have the unusual advantage of being up to date. For Gioberti 
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Mazzini believed in uniting Italy by fusion — by fusing 
the whole of Italy into one single nation. And in this belief 
he was right. . It is the one feature of his programme which 
has survived to this day. But he was also a republican, and* 
this rather tended to impair his utility to the cause. He was 
a republican, not because he hated Charles Albert or the 
King of Naples, but because, on principle, he disapproved 
of all kings. He has, I think, sometimes been represented in 
too mild a light. He was a prophet, certainly, but he was a 
prophet - of revolution? and very much in earnest about it. 
And republican tradition was in his blood. Nobody could 
be a Genoese or even live in Genoa without feeling its 
influence. Every walled village along the coast from Porto 
Venere to Monaco has a stirring history either under the 
republic or against it. Their story is written in the fascinating 
chronicle of the Abbe Gioffredo. 3 

This whirl of commerce between Barcelona, Nice, 
Genoa, and Corsica threw up men of the Napoleonic tem- 
perament. Gioffredo, Giustiniani, and other chroniclers call 
up pictures of the cross-bowgien and the galleys, and of life 
along that strip of coast between the mountains, the blue 
sky, and the purple sea. Moreover, in the Archivio of Genoa 
there are thousands of documents of the centuries when 
Genova la superba had business houses in London and colonies 
in Constantinople before the Turks arrived there ; and this 
historic tradition persisted through the dull oligarchical 
eighteenth century, and even through the wild turmoil of 
the French •Revolution. But in 1815 Genoa was forcibly 
handed over to the Piedmontese monarchy; -and spirits 
were soit, and remained more or less hostile to Piedmont 
until the day when Genoa took her share in the national 
struggle of 1848. It was in this atmosphere of political dis- 
content that Mazzini grew to manhood. 

But secondly — apart from the Genoese tradition — Maz- 
zmi was a republican because his scheme was world-wide. 
He formed, not only the young Italian S^iety, but the 

these ate his Life by Angilotti and his own writings. For Pius^K’s early years the 
latest book is Pio Noao ml R isorgimento ttaliam , an interesting wort by the Cavaliere 
Monti. For general histories there is no one as good as Tivaroni, and, after him, Masi 
and Rosi, for English readers ; best of all, Tbo Cambridge Modem History . 

* Storia delle A/pi maritime , by Pietro Gioffredo. It is one of the series mommenta 
stria patria started by Charles Albert. 
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young Germany, the young Poland, the young Switzerland 
Societies, and even a young Europe Committee. He was 
out to fight against the eight sovereigns of Italy at once, and 
«also against the Concert of Europe, which had guaranteed 
them. It was- the most marvellous conception on his part. 
To the Poly Alliance he would oppose an equally holy 
federation of revolutionary committees — equally holy because 
his movement was not merely a demand for justice ; it was 
a belief — a religion. But we must admit, finally, that apart 
from belief or religion he was a republican — so he tells us — 
from utilitarian motives, because he knew that the only cry 
which would arouse a prompt response in every revolu- 
tionary assemblage in Europe was : * The Republic.’ He 
was out to get results . 4 

As to one point in connexion with Mazzini there has 
surely been a great deal of mistaken sentiment. His admirers 
claim that because he was the first man who saw a true vision 
of the united Italy, therefore he was the greatest of all the 
heroes. They contend that he was ‘ a man before his time.’ 
Surely to this claim we may reply that undoubtedly it is true. 
But is it to his credit ? We hold that a revolutionist ought 
never to be before his time, because it involves suffering for 
everybody. And the vision which he saw at first was not a 
possibility. In that connexion rather a shrewd retort is 
recorded by Professor Masi. He relates how one day he was 
out for a walk, in summer, with his friend Ruggiero Bonghi, 
and with a young republican who kept insisting that Mazzini 
was a greater man than Cavour. Finally this young man 
exclaimed : *‘ Mazzini believed as early as the year 1832 in the 
unity of Italy, and Cavour did not see it for many years after 
that. Well, now when all is over, who was in the right ? ’ 
‘Listen,’ answered Bonghi; ‘if you were to say at this 
moment “ I think it is snowing,” most certainly you would 
be saying an absurdity. But if you continued to say it from 
now until next winter, and then when snow came, if you 
were to boutflp us “ You see I was right,” why then you 
would havefc-*><& another absurdity ; and two absurdities is 
enough for (Me sitting.’ 5 

Mazzini’s method of work was twofold: his writings 

9 

4 Vide Scritti, Edhjone Na%iotiale, vol. ii., pp. 48-50 (the National Edition). 

4 Masi, Nil Ottomto (1922), p. 225. 
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and his risings. His writings, of course, were splendid; 
some passages are like a flame. But it must be remembered 
that they appealed only to people who knew how to read ; 
whereas the. great bulk of the population consisted of 
peasants who never really came into the national move- 
ment. , 

As to his risings, there is only one verdict possible — 
that they were entirely impracticable. How could he fight 
eight Italian rulers and five Great Powers at the same moment ? 
But that does not mean to say that his work was a failure. 
Undoubtedly the Risorgimento could not have done without 
him. In such a national uprising against a foreign domina- 
tion it is necessary to have an element of force, otherwise the 
demand is merely ignored or side-tracked. It was Mazzini’s 
persistent plotting which kept both the people and the 
princes in such a state of uneasiness that they were ready to 
welcome the more practical demands of the Moderate Party. 
During the years 1843 to 1846, when everyone was waiting 
for the old Pope Gregory XVI. to die, there was such fear of 
a Mazzinian rising and bloodshed that the land was full of 
the Moderate propaganda — the books of Gioberti, Balbo 
and others. And in 1845 Massimo d’Azeglio went round the 
revolutionists to persuade them not to rise — at least, not to 
rise until they got the word from his own master, Charles 
Albert. 

And there we must leave Mazzini : a strange figure, a 
born altruist .ready to offer his own life, and yet year after 
■ . year sending young men to the shambles, undiscouraged and 
; undiscourageable. His own words say so. ‘This is the 
? banner of youth. That one generation of young men should 
; achieve its triumph has never been said. But this has been 
; said: that one generation shall receive it from another 
l until the day of victory/ 

l The protagonist of the Moderate writers, the Abb6 
I Gioberti, was the direct outcome of Mazzini’s work. He had 
| been a distinguished young intellectual, an<y^ourt chaplain, 
1 until he became implicated in MazzinianisnHrcl had to go 
| into exile. He was a Piedmontese, a ChuMiman and an 
I ex-Mazzinian, so that he could visualise all three points of 
| view. It was in the year 1843, when people were dreading 
I another rising, that Gioberti, now a poor schoolmaster in 
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^ntced by the five Gteat VomythtPopc could not 
£ a king and could not be * sobjee^Yh*** could not be 
deprived* of his State. G *ob«d *j«d «M» problem, by 
sueeestine a confederation of all the Kalian States and iavit- 
infthe Pope to be its President. That was the federal solu- 
tion and the only one possible foryearstocome. 

This solution was received with gteat acdaim by most 
of the Italian nationalists, but the question remained : would 
it be accepted by the Pope? It seemed very unlikely, smd 
was quite impossible for the octogenarian Gregory XVI. : 
but Gioberti made a special appeal to the nett Pope — who- 
ever he might be ; and, as matters turned out, when, three 
years later, Gregory XVI. died and was succeeded by Pope 
Pius IX., Pius at once embarked on a policy of Liberal and 
Nationalist concessions and institutions. He was a genuine 
Liberal ; and at the same time Charles Albert began to edge' 
his way forward in the same direction. In fact, one might 
almost say that Gioberti had established a record by writing 
a book which could capture both the Pope and the King. 

An almost pathetic feature about Gioberti Y great work, 
Tbe Primato, is that it is never understood by non-Italian 
historians. True, it consists of about 280,000 words with 
very few paragraphs and no index; and it deals in detail 
with so many divers subjects that Massimo d’Azegiio wrote 
to his wife that ‘ if you read this book you’ll know all about 
Adam.' But what most annoys the foreign students is that 
he begins by lauding the Italians to the skies. He claims for 
them supremacy among all the races of die earth. 

As a general rule these passages are solemnly analysed 
by the non-Italian student and pronounced to be historically 
inaccurate. ^jfCfeils to see — what Gioberti openly states — 
that they ar^B?$rtten with a noble purpose, namely, that of 
heartening ujrhis own people. Gioberti says; ‘When * 
people has reached the lowest point of abasement, when its 
spirit is beaten to the ground and its strength is prostrate, 

* II Primato marah t emit Jeg/t ltalimi, by Vicmto Gioberti, I$4J. 



himself to proving that in all thewodd there is no nation 
that has been disinherited by God ; and in thelattMhalfof 
thp book he has made a wonderfcl historical list of great 
■ men of Italic birth, in order to state the national claim in a 
[manner unanswerable. 

|v While Gioberti wanted Pius IX. to be the inspires of the 
■movement, he wanted his own King to be its sword. In 
Turin, there reigned King Charles Albert, tall and pale and 
— rather a hermit. In 1821, when only twenty-three 
years old, as Prince of Carignano, he had been implicated in 
Santarosa’s rising, and was execrated as a betrayer of the 
movement. He was a king with a stain on his name : we 
may remember the story of how the Marchese Roberto 
■d’Azeglio and his wife Donna Costanza, both also in exile 
[with him, had drawn and given to Charles Albert the device 
of a knight with a dosed vizor and the motto * Je me ftrai 
nrmaitre ’ ; for, in spite of present humiliation, they still 
felt that with him lay the future of the House of Savoy and 
the hopes of Italy. 8 Thus during eighteen years he was the 
knight of the dosed vizor. But he meant to strike out 
against Austria ; he meant Piedmont to retain its leadership 
of the Italian movement. And it was this prindple of Pied- 
montese hegenfony which achieved the final victory. 

Charles Albert is a man whose character until lately has 
often been misunderstood. Many writers have described 
him as always weak and vacillating, and sometimes they 
have felled to perceive that, although unready in immediate 
dedsions, in the long run he was extraordinarily patient and 
pertinadous. They' do not realise that he lived in a state of 
constant political peril. As the head of a nation of 4,500,000 
he was flying in the face of the great Auwrian Empire with 
29,000,000. He had leamt in 1821 that flMRtd false step 
Would be his ruin. And I think it may faitqfbe said that he 

accomplished what no other man then living could have 

• 

7 The Primate , p. 25. 

• Curiosita 9 ricercbe t vol. Hi., p. 720, note : article by Bianchi. 
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accomplished : during the eighteen long; years of his reign 
he kept his own followers constantly in leash, and finally 
brought them on to the field at exactly the right moment — 
that is to say, at the moment when Vienna was ir\ revolution. 
It is not always realised that until that moment arrived he 
had not th? slightest chance of success, and that, as matters 
turned out during the campaign of 1848, his chance only 
lasted for about two months, or perhaps three at the most. 
At any normal time Marshal Radetzky’s Austrian army and 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral were virtually invincible. 

As a propagandist, of course Charles Albert was not 
primarily national, but Piedmontese. He pushed the Pied- 
montese interest into every comer of Italy ; and his ablest 
representative was the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, one Of 
the most taking figures of the time — young, breezy, full of life, 
a charming companion.® He was by birth a Piedmontese 
noble, but brought up in Florence during the Napoleonic 
interlude, and consequently much less stand-off than were 
many of the Piedmontese nobles of that day. 

Massimo had been almost' eyerything. He had begun 
life as a cavalry subaltern in Turin, had run through his 
money, and retired to Rome almost penniless to try to cam 
his living by painting. But there, contrary to all expectation, 
he had made a genuine fresh start. So completely had he 
abandoned the old life — he tells us in his memoirs, written at 
the age of sixty-four — that he had lived the life of a Capucine 
novice for no less than four years and eight months, before 
breaking out again. He was a bom artist; he spent his 
summers out' on the Campagna as a poor man among the 
peasants, and anyone who knows the Roman Campagna can 
imagine his life while he was conquering one by one the old 
Castelli, from an artistic point of view. His headquarters 
were at Rocca di Papa, where now you may see a memorial 
tablet on the wall of his lodgings ; fox he made good. He 
not only painted, but also sold quite a number of pictures, 
one of whichxfcfc be seen in the Castello at Milan. And 
presently he l&Mjik' a patriotic historical novel, Effort Fiera- 
mosca , which iswiow to be had on every bookstall. He was 

* Vide Massimo d*A%egfto t by N. Vaccalluz2o : Rome, 1925. Vide also bis own 
memoirs and letters, I meet rieordi, by Massimo d’A^eglio (Florence, 1868), and the 
several volumes of bis letters. 
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essentially a gentleman ; but he was a Piedmontese gentle- 
man with a feudal sense of loyalty to Charles Albert. As a 
propagandist for the freedom and unity of Italy he was excel- 
lent. He W£s the first Italian who realised the power of public 
agitation, after the manner of O’Connell. But he meant to 
make Charles Albert the nationalist leader, and then to bring 
in as much as possible of the rest of Italy in his train. 

. The book to which d’Azeglio chiefly owes his fame is 
Degfi Ultimi Cast di Rcmagna (the recent happenings in 
Romagna), publishld in March 1846. In this work he 
pilloried the whole system of pontifical government under 
Gregory XVI., but dealt mote especially with a recent rising 
known as the Moto di Rimini and its repression. It was a 
vfety able book ; and even to-day there are anti-Papal writers 
who claim that it condemned the Papal administration once 
and for ever. As usual, there are two sides to this question. 
No one, probably, could describe the administration of 
Gregory XVI. as anything but a very inefficient anachronism ; 
but at the same time, that is no reason for them to assail it 
unfairly. A common misstatement is to represent d’Azeglio 
as a gentleman of leisure who happened to be travelling in 
Romagna when the rebellion broke out, and consequently 
was able to give an impartial account of events which he 
himself had seen. As a matter of fact, the period when 
d’Azeglio was travelling in the Papal State was the fortnight 
from September 1 to September 15, 1845 » and the Moto 
di Rimini djd not break out until September 23, so that he 
had crossed the frontier homewards eight days before the 
event. 10 And he was not impartial. In reality he was a strong 
Albertist ; but for the time being he was trav elling as a repre- 
sentative of the revolutionists with a Mazzinian passport, and 
along the Mazzinian Trafila network of secret agents, spend- 
ing his evenings with the Anelli (linkmen) in order to per- 
suade them not to rise in rebellion, and to look to his King, 
Charles Albert, as their leader rather than to their own 
Papacy. It was during this journey collected the 

information which appeared in his booi^Mnonths later. 
Naturally it was not impartial. It was, as a'Watter of feet, in 
part a replica of what figured in the great rebel manifesto of 

“ vu> Vacealluiao, p. 88 ; also d’AaegUo’s own memoirs. Ricordi, vol. ii„ 
pp, 431-457. Vidi alto his letters to his wife of September 9 and 15. 
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Riming published by Farini, with whom d’Azeglio had been 
able to get in touch. 

These facts ate not now disputed. We know them not 
only from books such as Vaccalluzzo’s Life of d’Aapgfio, but 
also from d’Azeglio’s own memoirs, and from the letters 
which he wrote to his wife from different stopping-places. 
And he was very proud of his performance ; he was working 
for his King, to whom he duly reported on reaching Turin. 
And presently Charles Albert approved of the book — if, 
indeed, he did not originally suggest it. ' This Ultimi Cost was 
uncommonly well done. In tone it is rather like a high-class 
English party book during a general election. An analysis of 
it gives a total of about sixteen points which it made against 
the Papal Government, of which about half are justified. He 
does not make a case for abolishing that Government, but he 
makes a very strong case for sweeping changes. 

We have now reached the crucial year 1846, in which a 
fresh start is made with the election of Pius IX. ; and with his 
arrival we are approaching our conclusion. It will be seen 
that every section of Italian nationalists was looking to Rome. 
Mazzini and his republicans were temporarily under a cloud. 
Charles Albert, with his deep religious feeling, would welcome 
a Liberal Pope who would extend some sympathy to his secret 
hopes. The Moderates, of course, were calling for Gioberti’s 
Pope; and the cardinals themselves, even before reading 
d’Azeglio’s attack, had certainly felt that some change was due. 

On June 16, 1 846, Pius IX. was elected. He was a genuine 
Liberal and follower of Gioberti, and for nearly two years he 
left no stone unturned. He hoped to save the Papacy and at 
the same time to serve Italy. Obviously, at that moment, he 
was by far the most efficient propagandist of them all. He 
alone could make his appeal in every Italian State alike, and 
he alone could rouse the millions of peasants and satisfy the 
conscience of the religious and the timorously respectable. 

And he was able to give them good value in return for 
their efforts. {^>he end of his first eighteen months he had 
granted a lisffcgnljctal concessions absolutely unprecedented 
in Italy . u Having begun with his amnesty, a great-hearted 

11 This list of his concessions can be verified from the original Atti or from Lives 
of him, such as that by Bishop Pelezar. The Italian translation (1909 edition) is named 
Pio IX. * iJ Smo pontificate, by Dr. G. S. Pelezar, Bishop of the Latin Rite in Przemysl. 
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act of pardon, he then issued edicts reforming the Codes, 
preparing plans for railways, founding institutes, lighting 
Rome by gas, granting freedom of the Press, relieving the 
Jews of disabilities, forming a civic guard (this rather against 
his will), sitting up municipal government, granting the 
Consults (or consultative national assembly) ; and, outside the 
State, conducting a successful resistance against •Radetaky , s 
occupation of the town of Ferrara, and signing, with 
Piedmont and Tuscany, the basis of a customs union, which 
it washoped might some day lead to the federal union of all 
Italy. He had carried out Gioberti’s programme ; and that 
was as much as was possible for a Pope. And the other rulers 
had been compelled to follow when the Pope led the way : 
eyery State except that of Naples was now Liberal. Italy 
was full of such gratitude and such enthusiasm as was not 
seen again until die days of Garibaldi. But naturally the 
other parties remained in being. The Mazzinians, for instance, 
were a power in Milan, and the Piedmontese agents were at 
work all over Italy ; and there were active supporters of the 
revolution even within Rome itself. 

And there we come to* the tragedy of the situation. In 
serving Italy, Pius was placing himself in the hands of the 
enemies of the ecclesiastical regime. To be a Liberal Pope 
in the fullest sense was not possible. The people wanted 
him to become a constitutional monarch, but that would 
have meant risking the position of the Church ; the people 
wanted him to declare war and excommunicate the Austrians, 
but as Poperhe could not declare war. Historians have seen 
• this ; but none of the English writers whom, I know have 
perceived what a tragedy this was for Pius. During these 
years he was tom asunder by the two greatest calls that a 
man can hear — the call of religion and the call of his country ; 
and the tragedy continued year after year, forcing fresh 
decisions, fresh conflicts and unceasing disaster on an old man 
• no longer able to cope with them. 

However, to most people, for the time feging, Pius seemed 
to be the healer of all past wrongs and tiWHBpguide for the 
future. They craved for a leader arouna^Bom they could 
rally ; it was perhaps the same craving whicn has since made 
them dissatisfied with their constitutional kings. In an 
extraordinary way Pius had become the symbol of Italian 
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r847 at Modem for in*tance, wl«» the sokfiers fired on a 
demonstration, the people beganintoning Pius’s hymn and 
answered back with sticks and knives* andstones ; and in 
1848, when whole towns went mad, die ratteens of Palermo 
rose against the Bourbon, and those of Milan defended the 
barricades under tricolour Bags, inscribed with the combined 
mottos ‘ Viva Pio Nono 1 ’ and ‘ Viva l’ltzlhl * „ 

Manifestly, this could not endure. On tbit day in March 
1848 when Charles Albert rode out at the head of his army — 
the heroic captain of the risen nation — inevitably the hege- 
mony passed to Piedmont. Pius had gone as far as was 
possible for him. From the heights of the Quirinal he had 
blessed the new Italy. But for a modem Pontiff to become 
a warrior Pope would have been a contradiction in terms. 
After the disasters of 1848 and 1849 there remained one 
ineffaceable result of Pius’s Liberal strivings — namely, the 
free Constitution in Piedmont ; and it was owing to this 
Parliament, working on the Mazzinian principle of union 
by fusion, that the modem Italian nation came into being. 


George F.-H. Berkeley. 



"THE CORRECT ECONOMY FOR THE MACHINE 
■■ /1GE ' 

By A. G. McGregor 

To enjoy liberty and a standard of living in keeping with one’s 
desire and ability to produce has been recognised as a right 
which should be ensured to all. The fact that this right has 
not been enjoyed and that unemployment, the worst of all 
economic misfortunes, has ruled extensively is responsible 
for most of the unrest which has prevailed. This unrest has 
stimulated the growth of the several ‘isms’ promising a 
better distribution of the fruits of industry, and has placed 
responsibilities upon political leaders no better fitted to cope 
1 with the economic problem than were their predecessors. 
Certain of these leaders, perplexed by the internal problems 
with which they have been beset, have resorted to the old 
expedient of directing attention to fancied external grievances, 
and unfortunately the doctrine of ‘ might makes right ’ again 
rules widely. 

Gvilisation’s problem of national and international unrest 
has its origin in faulty economics, and it can be solved only 
as the economic problem is solved. The purpose of this 
article is to sketch very briefly the solution of the economic 
problem and to point out that each nation is solely responsible 
for its own economic well-being. Under the correct economy 
liberty would rule and the interests of the capital and labour 
of each country would be rendered mutual, and no country 
•could derive the maximum benefits from international trade 
without similar benefits accruing to the othAj^mptries. 

While, in view of past experience, Jl^^rclaims seem 
extravagant, they are easily attainable if transcendent 
economic importance of wages in the Machine Age will be 
recognised and if the reverence for inflexible exchange rates 
will give way to respect for natural exchange rates — exchange 
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rates flexible enough to keep exports and imports in approxi- 
mate balance without tariff hindrances. 

Each country seems to have a power to produce much 
beyond its power to consume, whereas, because of man’s 
innate desire for a higher and higher standard of living, no 
country c*n ever produce by the most efficient organisation 
possible the equivalent of more than its people would like to 
produce and consume. If our economy functioned correctly 
— that is, in harmony with man’s nature — there would always 
be a natural shortage of labour and capital to produce, on the 
whole, the goods and services for which there would be a firm 
and ever-increasing demand. Labour would be in demand at 
higher wages, and capital at higher interest rates and profits ; _ 
each worker would be able to pick and choose his employ- 
ment, and each capitalist would be able to pick and choose 
the employment for his capital : economic liberty would rule. 

Liberty and useful employment for all who desire it can 
rule only under free play for supply and demand and balance 
between consuming power and productive power. Without 
this balance, however, free play for supply and demand may 
prove ruinous. On the other hand, interference with supply 
and demand weakens the natural attraction between capital 
and labour and tends to stabilise unemployment. The problem , 
therefore , is to get balance between consuming power and pro- 
ductive power and maintain it. 

Man has solved many complex physical problems, but his 
economic problem remains unsolved because he* has failed to 
attack it by a similar technique. In all the physical problems 
where balance is desired between opposing forces which are 
variables, it is always necessary first to establish suitable unvarying 
units of measure for valuing the forces involved. Without 
attacking in a similar way the problem of balance between 
consuming power, which must be measured by money, and 
productive power, any worth-while solution is impossible, 
because even small changes in the value of money — the price* 
level — may^y ^ marked effects upon the balance between 
consuming ai*. .^ducti ve power. 

The first $%£ in the solution of the economic problem is 
the establishment of a unit of money of unvarying value at 
the right level in wholesale markets for the average of all the 
more important standardised commodities consumed, each 
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being weighted approximately in proportion to the money 
value of the amount consumed. The first step in the establish- 
ment of a currency unit of constant purchasing power is the 
recognition of the transcendent economic importance of wages 
in the Machine Age. Just as labour is the foundation of all 
wealth, wages are the foundation of all values. Other condi- 
tions being equal, a rise in wages raises prices (lowers the value 
of money) and a fall in wages lowers prices (raises the value 
of money). The buying power of the pound is determined by 
the British general wage and salary level. 

The money paid to labour not only represents the bulk of 
production costs, directly and indirectly, but it represents the 
consuming power of the consuming masses for the things 
produced. It must be recognised that with foreign investing 
largely banned, as it is in the present-day world, the great bulk 
of consuming power resides in the hands of wage and salary 
earners. Both the buying power of the currency unit and 
the balance between consuming and productive power depend 
upon the general wage and salary level. Let us now observe 
how this statement has been borne out in practice, and note 
that stabilising the value of money at the right level by the 
only possible means also stabilises the balance between 
consuming power and productive power. 

The experience of the United States, I contend, between the 
years 1921 and 1930, while accidental, affords the best example 
in history of a near approach to the correct economy. In a 
wave of labour demands for higher wages in 1922 wholesale 
prices quickly rose to a satisfactory level and prosperity was 
soon in full swing. Then as volume production and the use 
of better manufacturing methods swelled the ptofits of 
employers, wage and salary earners were fairly successful in 
getting higher pay, and thus increases in consuming power 
followed increases in productive power, and the balance 
between consuming power and productive power and the 
buying power of the dollar remained stable. Also, during 
that period another very important factor wa s ope rating. Free 
competition, which is the life of trade, \^Hflptantly stimu- 
lating a demand for more and better prodS^p facilities, and 
jthus there was a strong attraction between coital and labour, 
Iwith high •remuneration for both in the production of pro- 
pincers’ goods. 

I Vol. CXXI— No. 719 
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Unfortunately, however, wages were not raised enough, 
and the dollar was tied to gold. If wags bad been higher, whole- 
sale prices would not have started declining in 1928, con- 
sumption would have kept step with production, and there 
would have been safe and profitable employment at home for 
savings recklessly loaned abroad. Also there would have been 
sound employment for the savings recklessly employed in the 
inflation of stock-market values. If the dollar had been cut 
loose from gold— cut loose from fixed exchange rates — 2nd 
allowed its natural exchange rates (exchange rates flexible 
enough to keep United States exports in approximate balance 
with imports without any tariffs). United States prices would 
have been free from external depressing influences. The 
prosperity it was enjoying then, I contend, was a poor imit*< 
tion of the prosperity and sense of security it would have been 
enjoying ever since if the effects of higher wages had been 
properly utilised for preserving a steady buying power of the 
dollar at the 1928 level. If the buying power of the dollar 
had been kept stabilised at the 1928 level by the only possible , 
means, equilibrium between the consuming power and pro- 
ductive power of the United States would have been auto- 
matic. 

It is time the facts were being faced squarely and intelli- 
gently utilised. The banks were successful in controlling 
prices or controlling the buying power of the pound only so 
long as they could indirectly control wages. They lost that 
power when, through the dole, unemployment no longer 
caused hunger and the acceptance of lower wages. , It should 
be admitted that a stable buying power of sterling in British 
markets has been ruling because wages have been stable and 
that British prices are low because British wages are low. For 
the best interests of Great Britain the buying power of sterling 
should be stabilised at a level which is fair to debtors and 
creditors under free competition, and which will bring about 
the full employment of all the available labour and capital, , 
thus bringi ng con suming power into equilibrium with pro- 
ductive P°^JKV| ■ 

Low pricesTtpfease the burden of public debt ; but, more 
important, low^prices, after higher prices have been ruling, 
place an unsound burden upon debtors and the employers of 
savings, who are the driving force in commerce and industry. 
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Prices should be raised so that the burden of servicing the 
former obligations of debtors will be lightened and so that 
they will be enabled to fulfil, their vital function in commerce 
and industry of giving employment to savings, the present 
glut of whith exists because of the handicap of low prices. 
Higher prices through higher wages instead of handicapping 
the export trade would assist it, as will be shown later in this 
article. 

‘ Whenever prices have ruled at a certain level for some 
time, as they did during the war and in the ’twenties, and then 
fell materially below that level, prosperity cannot be achieved 
in any reasonable time without restoring the former general 
price level. Furthermore, whenever a general price level that 
permits prosperity is reached, prosperity never lags so long 
as that price level remains firm under free competition. There- 
fore, as the wage level determines the price level, the simple 
requirement for lasting prosperity in this country is wages 
and salaries always on a scale that will maintain the general price 
level of 1928 firm under free competition. While this is a very 
short statement, it embraces a new economy — an economy 
wrought, not in the short-sighted interests of production, but 
in its best and long-range interests. It comprises an economy 
for consumption as well as production. 

If wages were raised beyond the amount necessary to 
bring about the comfortable employment of the available 
labour and capital, under free competition, the ‘ natural 
shortage of labour and capital * would be intensified, certain 
industries and certain crafts would profiteer, prices would 
rise as fast or faster than wages, the masses would be no better 
off, and debtors would ptofit at an expense to creditors 
and rentiers, which is unnecessary for economic balance. 

Employers cannot raise wages and thus raise prices 
acting independently. All must raise wages together to 
avoid individual injury and to derive coUective benefits. 
The ‘dispute’ method of adjusting wages is too crude for 
any success m the Machine Age ; hence ttaneed of a method 
more in keeping with scientific attainnMj^to other lines. 
If we are to enjoy the tremendous advaiSj^Kossible to all 
in the Machine Age, we must become aoustomed to the 
authority of a * Wages Board.' This will shock many, because 
upon first thought it may seem that with the Government 
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controlling wages the liberty of the individual would suffer 
and that the power could be abused, but a critical examination 
will reveal that exactly the opposite would be the case. For 
employers to raise wages because prices have risen, and thus 
cause further rises in prices, or to lower wages because 
prices have fallen, and thus lower the consuming power for 
each other’s goods, is exactly the wrong procedure for success 
in the Machine Age. 

An employer and his employees are not competent to 
determine by the ‘ dispute ’ method even the wages which 
should be paid for their own best interests, to say nothing of 
the vital interests of all the other employers and their 
employees. The ’dispute’ method of adjusting wages 
prevents justice between labour and capital, between employe*' - 
and employer, and between craft and craft. If the curse of 
constant strife about wages is to continue, what is to be the 
end? To allow an employer and his employees to adjust 
wages by the * dispute ’ method is, in effect, allowing them 
to tamper with the buying power of the public’s money. 
The ' dispute ’ method of adjusting wages is quite as ill- 
suited to the needs of the Machine Age as the ox cart, and 
should have been discarded with it. The old system of hap- 
hazard wage adjustments, with a constant conflict of interests 
and turmoil, must give way to a system that will permit the 
maximum possible return to both labour and capital, and 
thus render their interests mutual. Only a Wages Board 
armed with the facts and figures pertaining to the balance 
between consumption and production, the stocks pi uncon 
sumed goods, the tendencies in wholesale prices, and the 
relative demand for labour in the various crafts and in the 
various districts of the country can be trusted with jurisdic- 
tion over the most vital economic factor in the welfare of all. 

There is a wage rate in each case which is best for all 
concerned, and employers and employees must recognise the 
tremendous mutual advantages to be gained through allowing , 
a Government agppcy to consider all the factors involved and 
to determin^Kp*; .ate in harmony with the law of supply 
and demand 1* j5nf major wage adjustments. If prosperity 
is to rule, the Jra dap-trap about a * fair wage ’ or a * living 
wage ’ and a ‘ f air return for capital ’ must cease. Wages 
and salaries must be paid on a scale that will stabilise the 
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buying power of sterling at an equitable price level under free 
competition, and thus allow consumption to keep step with 
production. Capital is entitled to all it can get under that 
condition, and only under that condition can it derive its maximum 
reward in the present-day world. 

Interfering with supply and demand restricts liberty, 
permits profits without competition (privilege), apd tends to 
stabilise inefficiency. The endless unsound responsibilities 
that fall upon a Government when it starts interfering with 
supply and demand jhould be replaced by a single compara- 
tively simple, clear-cut, responsibility — wages, and salaries 
in the lower brackets, should be adjusted from time to time 
in harmony with the law of supply and demand for the purpose 
of stabilising the buying power of the pound at the right 
level. To maintain the buying power of the pound at the 
right level is surely a Government responsibility, and the 
control of the general wage and salary level is the only means 
by which that responsibility can be discharged. While 
supply and demand should determine the relative rates of pay 
of the various groups of workers, and in the various districts 
. of the country, the dominating consideration in setting their 
rates should be wages and salaries on a scale that will ensure 
a stable buying power of the pound at the right level under 
free competition, and thus ensure economic balance 

With proper facilities for collecting the pertinent data a 
case for a partial or general rise in wages and salaries would 
become very apparent to all in a little while, and only mediocre 
ability would be required for satisfactorily administering 
the Wages Board. A steady general price level — a steady 
buying power of the pound — would become such a clear and 
logical index to which wages should always be adjusted that 
the man in the street would soon never question its infallible 
fairness to all. The degree of justice and intelligence used 
by the Government in the exercise of control over the buying 
power of the pound would become so plainly discernible to 
* all in a little while that there would never be any oppor- 
tunity for the misuse of that power. 

At first the Wages Board would decrflHVm all wages, 
and salaries in the lower brackets, by thKame fiat per- 
centage until the 1928 general price level was restored, or 
until labour and capital became comfortably employed. 
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Later as volume production and the use of better methods 
tended to lower prices, as they always do under free competition , 
the Wages Board would decree rises to each craft or each 
district of the nation in harmony with the law of supply and 
demand, allowing rises in cases where there tended to be a 
shortage of workers and withholding rises in cases where 
there tended to be a surplus. No rise in the general wage 
and salary level would be permitted while there was any 
tendency towards a rise in the general price level established 
as the standard. A rise in the general price level could not 
proceed far, and prices in general would soon recede if the 
general wage and salary level were held stationary under free 
competition and a sound banking policy. Advance notices 
would always be given for rises in wages, and in raising tlqe ~ 
general wage and salary level to raise the general price level 
and bring prosperity the prospect of greater consuming 
power and higher labour costs in many cases would cause 
prices to advance sharply before rises in wages would be 
effected, and thus higher profits would accompany higher 
wages. 

The prospect of greater consuming power and higher 
prices would stimulate employment for labour and capital in 
the production of more producers’ goods. Higher prices 
would reduce the unsound burden of private debts incurred 
under higher price levels, and similarly the burden of the 
public debt would be reduced and prosperity would widen 
the spread for the tax burden. Full employment and relief 
from supporting the officially unemployed and the many 
others who are being supported, or partly supported, by 
relatives, etc.‘, but who would prefer to be self-supporting 
and enjoy a higher consuming power, would add materially 
to the total consuming power. 

Through volume production and the use of better methods 
the amount of labour required per unit of production would 
fall. This would leave room for higher wages and healthy 
profits under steady prices at the higher level. With all the 
benefits mq^ger^ the buying power of wages and profits 
would be nBpjhiy increased, and the higher consuming 
power thus ySined would be freely translated into full 
employment tot ^all the available labour and capital under 
free competition. Obviously, profits and wages can be 
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greatest when unemployment is least. In a word, higher 
prices are required to bring about higher production and 
equilibrium. between consuming power and productive power 
— the condition necessary if the great benefits of free competi- 
tion (economic liberty) are to be enjoyed. 

A country can derive the highest productive power, and 
thus the highest defensive power should it be required, only 
if all its labour and capital are fully employed. A steady 
general price level — a steady buying power of sterling — is 
the infallible index tb which rises in wages should always be 
made after prosperity is achieved. In the best interests of 
all, and particularly to avoid the economic consequences of 
distress to debtors, the benefits of volume production and the 
use of better methods must be reflected in a higher general 
wage and salary level, not in a lower general price level. 
With benefits from better efficiency being translated freely 
into higher wages and salaries and higher profits, employees 
would soon become almost as zealous for better efficiency as 
employers and their interests would be rendered mutual in 
fact as well as in theory. 

A Wages Board should have jurisdiction over the wages 
and salaries, say, under £800 per year, paid by all important 
employers, say, those employing fifty people or more. The 
wage rates paid by the larger employers would soon auto- 
matically set the rates which those employing under fifty 
workers would have to pay. All employers could be left 
free to make whatever adjustments they saw fit in the pay of 
their employees getting over £800 per year (supply and 
demand can be trusted to adjust salaries equitably in the 
upper brackets). Large employers could also have similar 
discretion over the pay of, say, 2 per cent, of their lower- 
paid employees in a twelve months 1 period, and smaller 
employers could be allowed a higher percentage. 

Because of marts innate desire for a higher and higher standard 
• of livings there would always be a shortage of workers to satisfy 
the demand under an economy which ensun^yjalance between 
consuming power and productive pow en^^^Ree competi- 
tion. The most common routine work o^HTWages Board 
would be the consideration of applications imfee by the more 
efficient employers for permission to raise their wage rates 
in order to hold or increase the number of their employed. 
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pay for foreign goods would, aside from the unsound effects 
of international speculation, remain unchanged. Higher 
British wages would increase the British consuming power 
for imports, and therefore higher wages would increase the 
exports required to pay for the increase in imports. With the 
old low-wage foreign-investing policy no longer operative, 
the way tb more exporting is through higher consuming 
power for imports. The solution of the depressed industries 
problem is more buying power in the hands of the consuming 
masses for home-produced goods and foreign goods as well. 

With the advantages of flexible exchange rates being 
utilised, former arguments for tariffs no longer apply, and 
advantage should be taken of the more enlightened exchange 
practices to reduce British tariffs and raise the British standard 
of living by enabling the exchange of more goods costing less 
to produce for foreign goods which cost Britain more to pro- 
duce. This policy would similarly benefit the other countries 
and would encourage them to lower their tariffs also, with 
further corresponding mutual benefits. 

A tariff and exchange policy which is best for Britain 
would be found advantageous to the countries trading with 
Britain as well, and would soon lead to the formation of an 
International Clearing-house Association, through which all 
exchange transactions would clear, the Treasury of each 
country in effect paying its exporters for the goods exported 
and its importers paying the Treasury for the goods imported. 
An International Committee of the Association would mak<; 
slight adjustments to the exchange rates of the respective cur- 
rencies at infrequent intervals for the purpose of keeping each 
country’s exports and imports in approximate balance. 
Because it would permit free trade for every country and 
would prove the ideal for the purpose from every angle, an 
International Clearing-house Association is bound to function 
as the Future International Exchange mechanism. Free trade 
with all the world would prove far more advantageous to the * 
people of e very ge ntry than territorial expansion. 

Long a^BLj^ r-reaching advantages and fundamental 
soundness of fra&ade were recognised. Also, the advantages 
and fundamenK soundness of private enterprise and the 
pricelessness of economic liberty were recognised, and that 
their benefits can be enjoyed to the full only if the Government 
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refrains from interfering with supply and demand. It is for 
the thinkers of to-day to recognise that free trade is possible, 
and can prove a blessing to qjl, only if the benighted reverence 
for inflexible exchange rates is overcome. It is for them to 
press for a businesslike management of sterling’s exchange 
rates to the end that British exports will be kept in balance 
with imports without tariffs. • 

It is for the thinkers of to-day to recognise that free com- 
petition can be a blessing to humanity only if consuming power 
is kept in step witU productive power. It is for them to 
recognise that the general wage and salary level determines the 
balance between consuming power and productive power and 
determines the buying power of sterling. It is for them to 
-.tfalise that whether depression or prosperity rules depends 
upon wages, and that the * dispute ’ method of adjusting wages 
is altogether too crude for any success in the Machine Age. 

It is for them to interest Parliament in a businesslike con- 
trol of the general wage and salary level to the end that the 
general price level of 1928 be maintained firm under free com- 
petition. No matter how quickly Parliament responded, prices 
; would harden before it could act, and industrialists through- 
out the country would be laying plans for improving and 
enlarging their facilities of production. Almost before the 
first Government decree for a rise in wages and salaries could 
become effective depression and want in the midst of plenty 
would have become a pestilence of the past. Prices would be 
up, profits would be rolling in, and full employment for 
capital and labour at healthy profits and wages would be 
. ensured to the end of time. Furthermore, Great Britain, by 
demonstrating the only way a country can enjoy a consuming 
power in constant step with its full productive power, and 
under economic liberty and free trade with all the world, 
would contribute the greatest forward step to lasting world 
peace in all history. . 


A. G. McGregor. 
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THE NAVAL OUTLOOK 

By Hector C. Bywater 
*• 

The past yeat witnessed a striking change in the attitude of 
Government, Ptess, and public towards all questions relating 
to national defence. Previous to the Mediterranean emer- 
gency every reference made by Ministers to the necessity fop 
stronger armaments was couched in apologetic language, 
almost invariably tempered by an allusion to our responsi- 
bilities under the system of * collective security.’ To declare 
outright that stronger armaments were needed primarily for 
our own safety was apparently regarded as injudicious, if not 
provocative, though it was noticed that the spokesmen of 
other Powers remained quite flee from this strange con- 
vention. 

Since then, however, the inexorable pressure of events has 
forced us to face the realities of the international situation and 
to fall into line with the rest of the world in subordinating the 
ideal of collective security to the practical needs of self-pro- 
tection. Thus, in contrast to the fashion of twelve months 
ago, when every suggestion of an increase in Britain’s armed 
forces was made in a deprecatory manner and hedged about 
with verbal camouflage, we now find Ministers speaking not 
only openly but with undisguised satisfaction of the rapid 
progress that is being made with the restoration of our long- 
neglected defences. Most people will regard this as a salutory 
change. Indeed, the only criticism to be offered is that the 
enthusiasm with which the Defence Ministers speak of their 
expanding resounds may give the country an exaggerated' 
conception has really been accomplished so far. 

Whatever ourap&ion may be with regard to relative strength 
in the air, it w^fbe seen from what follows that much remains 
to be done before the naval situation can be Regarded as 
satisfactory. 
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There is a widespread notion that the Mediterranean 
emergency of 19} 5-36 was the sole reason for Britain’s pro- 
gramme of naval rearmament. That is not the case. Long 
before the Italo-Abyssinian crisis was even foreshadowed the 
Government had taken stock of the naval situation and decided 
in principle on a substantial addition to the strength of the 
Fleet. The factor chiefly responsible for this decision was the 
swift and ever-accelerating decline in the relative strength of 
the$ritish Navy as the result of the phenomenal expansion of 
eveiy other first-class navy. Ironically enough, this process 
began immediately after the signing of the London Naval 
Treaty in the spring of 1930. It is now common knowledge 
that this instrument not only failed in its purpose of arresting 
- 4 be development of naval armaments, but that, thanks to the 
one-sided restrictions which fettered the normal growth and 
maintenance of British naval strength, it gave direct encour- 
agement to other Powers, both signatory and non-signatory, 
to make the most of this unique opportunity of increasing 
their relative strength vis-a-vis that of Great Britain. Since 
1930 the power of the French navy has been doubled ; Italy 
: has built an entirely new fleet ; the United States has achieved 
* parity 5 in naval tonnage and definite numerical superiority 
in personnel and naval aircraft ; Japan, by an unobtrusive but 
well-ordered programme of new construction, has consoli- 
dated her supremacy in the Western Pacific ; while last, but 
not least, Germany, then a negligible factor in the balance of 
power at sea, is well on the way to becoming once more a 
naval Statq of the first rank. 

Modern history furnishes no parallel to this universal and 
synchronous growth of naval armament within so brief a 
period. It would be an exaggeration to say that during the 
past six years the British Navy has remained in statu quo , but 
it is true that the reinforcement it has received is propor- 
tionately very small compared with the additions made to the 
.navies mentioned above. Reference to the first White Paper 
on Defence, published in the early part of will show that 
the Government was already gravely ch^ESB about the 
shrinkage of our naval power and was con^Hmg how best 
to remedy the situation. At that time the prUipal stimulant 
was provided by the new German programme of construction, 
the existence and progress of which, although officially still a 
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secret, had become known to the British Cabinet. A few 
months later the position as regards Germany was regularised 
by the conclusion of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, 
which established * as a permanent relationship never to be 
exceeded* a total tonnage ratio of 100 : 35 as between the 
British and German fleets. In spite of some not very con- 
structive criticism from certain quarters, this agreement was, 
generally speaking, hailed with approval in both countries, 
nor has maturer reflection modified the majority opinion that 
it constitutes an exceedingly valuable factor in stablising the 
European situation. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that the eventual 
reappearance of a German fleet, numerically one-third the size 
of the British Fleet but actually nearly one-half as powerful by ~ 
reason of its up-to-date construction and equipment, will add 
materially to our future responsibilities in the sphere of naval 
defence. The North Sea can no longer be treated as a British 
preserve, nor the east coast as a flank which it is unnecessary 
to guard. To that extent, therefore, Germany’s rearmament 
at sea is a new fact of considerable moment, the significance 
of which depends, of course, oh the progress of what most 
people in this country trust will prove to be a permanently 
friendly relationship with the Reich. 

Only a few months after the signing of the Anglo-German 
Agreement came the outbreak of the war in Abyssinia, with 
its immediate reactions on the political situation and the 
generation of serious friction between this country, as a 
foremost champion of the Covenant, and Italy. By mid- 
September 1935 the outlook in the Mediterranean was 
deemed sufficiently serious to call for emergency measures. 
The British Fleet on that station quietly left Malta and pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, where a temporary base was established 
with improvised defences. It has never been denied that this 
change of base was due to the proximity of Malta to the 
southern coast of Italy, some of whose aerodromes and naval 
ports in S icily ad less than 70 miles distant from the Grand 
Harbour. 

This nuvXpfcs, and still is, widely but wrongly inter- 
preted as anffdmission tbit aircraft have established an 
ascendancy over warships. The truth is that the emergency 
caught the British Navy just at the period when it was suffer- 
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ing from the cumulative effects of more than ten years of 
grinding and indiscriminate parsimony. Most of its capital 
ships and many of its cruisers, designed at a time when the 
possibilities of air attack were vague and highly problem- 
atical, were inadequately defended against this form of assault, 
their deck armour being weak and their anti-aircraft equip- 
ment meagre and partly obsolete. Moreover, the •number of 
British aircraft then available in the Mediterranean was so 
limited that had hostilities eventuated we should have found 
ourselves heavily outnumbered in this respect. It was for 
these reasons, and certainly not as a tacit avowal of the sup- 
posititious supremacy of the air arm, that the fleet was trans- 
ferred from the central to the eastern area of the Mediterranean. 
.> On July 16, 1935, the late King George V. reviewed at 
Spithead a gathering of 157 warships comprising most of the 
units of the Home Fleet and large contingents from the Medi- 
terranean and the Reserve Fleets. With hulls freshly painted 
and brightwork glittering in the sunshine our men-of-war 
made a brave show, but to the trained eye the spectacle was 
less imposing than inexperienced onlookers appeared to find 
.it. That his late Majesty, as a sea officer and an earnest student 
of naval affairs, was under no illusion as to the real power of 
the fleet paraded before him goes without saying. It is true 
that the ships were moored in several long columns, which, 
viewed from afar, presented a formidable array of fighting 
power. But on closer inspection the ships were found to be 
very widely spaced, doubtless with a view to prolonging the 
lines as muplras possible. Of the battleships present all save 
two averaged twenty years of age. Of the eighteen cruisers, 
only eight were of modern design, and the destroyers and 
submarines included many veterans of the war-time pro- 
gramme. Moreover, the total of ships was swollen by 
numerous sloops, which have a very limited combatant value. 
Such were the outward and visible signs of the shrinkage 
jvhich our Navy had undergone during the lean years of 
peace; but within the ships themselves J^re was further 
evidence of a still more disturbing natur 

Except in the very latest vessels mucl^^Be equipment 
was old-fashioned, and patently inferior to which the 
writer had found in the numerous French and Italian men-of- 
war which he had visited during the preceding year. This was 
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particularly true of the anti-aircraft batteries. In many of 
the ships at Spithead these remained much the same as they 
were at the end of the war. Further, no more than one or 
two of the capital ships was provided with a seaplane, and 
among the cruisers only one carried a brace of these machines. 
Aviation experts commented severely, and with justice, on 
this revelation of backwardness in the development of air 
power and in the measures for enabling our ships to ward 
off attack from overhead. It is undeniable that as recently 
as eighteen months ago the aviation and anti-aircraft equip- 
ment of the British Navy was inferior to that of any other 
major fleet. 

In the shell-rooms of certain of the battleships and cruisers 
at Spithead might still have been found projectiles manu- 
factured in 1917-18, and intended, not for practice, but for 
use in action. Yet even the stocks of war-time ammunition 
were limited, and for reasons of economy they were being 
replaced by modem shell at a very slow rate. The supply of 
practice ammunition had therefore to be drastically curtailed 
and the Fleet’s battle practice, correspondingly reduced, a 
situation which can hardly have conduced to efficiency in 
the gunnery department. Again on the grounds of economy, 
oil fuel had for years past been so severely rationed that our 
warships, even when engaged on manoeuvres, were restricted 
to low-speed steaming, thus rendering it impossible for them 
to practise battle tactics in realistic fashion. Most serious of 
all, perhaps, was the shortage of personnel, which not only 
constrained the Admiralty to reduce ship complements and 
even to pay off a number of effective vessels for which it was 
impossible to provide crews, but placed an unfair burden of 
work on officers and men. 

In the Navy itself this prolonged and not always dis- 
criminating policy of retrenchment inevitably produced a 
depressing effect. Officers and men could not but feel that 
their Service was the victim of a studied neglect which implied 
that both Go var ment and people were losing interest in it. 
In spite oMK^* v'ng, however, there was no deterioration 
in distiplineffitnoral, for throughout those trying years the 
conviction p^failed that sooner or later the country would 
wake up and realise that it could not exist without adequate 
and efficient naval defences. All who were cognisant of the 
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facts were well aware that a sudden emergency would find 
the Navy ill-prepared. 

Happily, when the emergency did develop it was tided 
over without the firing of a shot, so that the efficacy of our 
hastily improvised measures to make good the worst 
deficiencies was not put to the supreme test. Whatever its 
other consequences may have been, the Mediterranean crisis 
was, from the Navy's point of view, an unmixed blessing. 
For years the country had been warned by every competent 
authority, including Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty, that the 
Navy was no longer in a position to guarantee the integrity 
of the Empire’s communications in the event of aggression 
by a first-class maritime Power. To all such warnings a deaf 
ear had been turned, but events were to prove that the 
gravity of the position had been under-stated. When, almost 
overnight, the possibility of armed action in the Mediterranean 
had to be faced, the public heard with astonishment of the 
withdrawal of ships from other stations, including China, 
North America, the East Indies, and even Australia and New 
Zealand, to reinforce the Mediterranean fleet, and of the 
hurried mobilisation of old cruisers and destroyers for the 
same purpose. By the end of 193 5 every one of our overseas 
squadrons had been severely depleted in order to provide for 
this concentration, and it was only too evident that the Navy’s 
ability to hold its own even in the Mediterranean depended 
entirely on the absence of political complications elsewhere. 
The country, in short, was abruptly faced with the fact that 
our naval resources were barely adequate to meet the con- 
tingency of war with a maritime Power of secondary rank. 
The object-lesson was as plain as its implications were un- 
mistakable. The insufficiency of our naval armament passed 
immediately from the sphere of academic discussion into the 
chilly realm of proven fact. 

In these circumstances no Government, whatever its 
'party complexion, could have delayed takme action without 
committing political suicide. It was no^Hj^flpguestion of 
whether a naval rearmament program ; be under- 

taken. That had become inevitable, and theVly problem to 
be considered was the standard of strength \rach we should 
strive to attain. If the Government has taken a decision on 
this point, its nature is still unknown to the public. It is 
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dear, however, that our naval requirements must be reviewed 
as a whole, not merely from the Mediterranean angle. There 
is no doubt that had the venue 'of the recent crisis been the 
Par East instead of the Mediterranean our resources would 
have been taxed still more severely and the issue of an eventual 
conflict rendered doubtful in the extreme. A naval pro- 
gramme the completion of which would leave Britain mistress 
of the Narrow Seas and arbiter of the Mediterranean passage 
would not necessarily be adequate. If the Empire is to be 
made reasonably secure, we must build up such a reserve of 
naval strength as would enable us simultaneously to maintain 
the balance of power in European waters and in the Singapore 
area. 

The first and most pressing necessity is a readjustment of 
our mental outlook on the naval problem as a whole. For 
nearly fifteen years the strength of the British naval forces 
has been determined, not by strategic requirements, but by 
an improvised ‘ yardstick ’ of alien origin. At the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 we agreed to a system of quantitative 
limitation which took no account whatsoever of the special 
needs of Empire defence. In the political conditions pre- 
vailing at the time our action may have been warranted, but 
since then circumstances have so far changed that it would 
be madness to continue to adhere to the yardstick formula. 
In 1921, under American pressure, we consented to reduce 
our battleship fleet to twenty units. In 1930, partly under 
pressure from the same quarter, and partly because the 
Socialist Government was determined to secure' a* new naval 
agreement at almost any cost, we agreed to reduce the number 
of battleships to fifteen. As at least three ships are refitting 
in dockyard at any given moment, this meant that we were 
left with no more than a dozen capital ships for the defence 
of the whole Empire. Historians of the future may well find 
it unbelievable that an oceanic Commonwealth which could 
hope to exist onlv. by virtue of sea power should thus volun-' 
tarily reno^^e jp.l- means of self-defence. 

The resSBj^/ tf the battle fleet to fifteen units made it 
impossible to^^arc a single capital ship for service in the 
Pacific. It disenable us to maintain an adequate margin of 
superiority in European waters, but only so long as France, 
Italy, and Germany refrained from building new battleships. 
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Far-sighted statesmanship would have foreseen as inevitable 
the resumption of such construction abroad, but the British 
architects of .the 1930 London Naval Treaty apparently did 
not. Since then the three Powers in question have between 
them laid down ten capital ships, most of which arc superior 
to the best British units. Thanks to treaty restrictions, we 
have had to wait until 1937 before resuming the construction 
of capital ships, and so far only two have been ordered. An 
annual programme of at least three is the smallest that will 
restorc 'our battle fleft to an adequate standard of strength 
within a reasonably short period. We should not be content 
with an establishment of less than twenty-five capital ships, 
bearing in mind the probability that the China Squadron will, 
sooner or later, have to be reinforced by such vessels. An 
announcement that the British battle fleet was to be raised to 
this numerical strength would doubtless evoke adverse 
comment from Washington, where, mainly because of the 
yielding attitude of this country in the past, the grading of 
relative naval power according to the yardstick fashioned by 
the United States to suit her pwn convenience is still accepted 
as a matter of course. Nevertheless, the British Common- 
wealth can no longer afford to let the strength of its sea 
defences be determined by any consideration other than that 
of self-protection. We are already committed to the principle 
of naval equality with the United States, and no one here 
would complain if that country decided to match our new 
construction programme ship for ship. As the United States 
is definitelynot regarded as a potential enemy, the size of her 
armaments is to us a matter of indifference, except in so far 
as they may lead to counter-action by other nations. It is in 
any case absolutely necessary that our statesmen should rid 
themselves of the yardstick complex and in future draw up 
defence programmes without worrying about the effect on 
Transatlantic opinion'. 

• Under the lamentable London Treaty of 1930 we limited 
our cruiser establishment to fifty ships, a ndAbeyhat bore no 
relation to requirements. Now that thd^HpRas expired 
the minimum figure has been raised to seventjHnong which, 
however, are to be included ten over-agewnd therefore 
obsolete unift. I know of no admiral or naval student who 
considers sixty modern cruisers to be sufficient for the pro- 
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tection of the trade routes. Actually the number of ships 
available for this purpose would probably not be more than 
forty, since several squadrons would be needed for service 
with the batde fleet. As regards cruisers, therefore, the 
Government programme is patently inadequate.' It must not 
be forgotten that seventy was the minimum number recom- 
mended by the Board of Admiralty in 1930 — a recommenda- 
tion coolly ignored by the Cabinet of that day — and that this 
estimate of our requirements was based on the existing cruiser 
strength of other navies. Since then, however, a very large 
amount of foreign cruiser tonnage has been built. If, there- 
fore, seventy cruisers were regarded as the smallest number 
consistent with security seven years ago, it is obvious that 
the Admiralty would recommend a much higher figure to-day. 
The White Paper on Defence states that a steady replacement 
of destroyers and submarines is intended. It is comforting 
to note that thirty-four destroyers in all have been authorised 
under the 1935-36 programmes, but, if the large block of 
obsolete destroyer tonnage which we still possess is to be 
replaced within a reasonable time, it will be necessary from 
now on to lay down not less than sixteen vessels every year. 

Our submarine position is far from being satisfactory. 
Including the eight which are to be built under the 1936 pro- 
gramme, we possess only forty-seven modem submarines, 
and are, therefore, a long way behind Japan, France, and Italy 
in this respect. There are no logical grounds for the widely- 
held idea that the submarine is less valuable to the British 
Commonwealth than to other Powers. Its manifold uses, 
even when it is employed with scrupulous regard for inter- 
national law, were demonstrated in the Great War. British 
submarines not only disposed of a large number of hostile 
warships and auxiliaries, many of them in waters to which 
our surface vessels could not penetrate, but rendered invalu- 
able service as scouts and anti-submarine patrols. The high 
esteem in which these vessels were held is attested by the 
large numlyr hfclt during the war, in which period no less 
than 146, Aggregate of 151,000 tons, were added to 
the British ISJry. A yearly programme of not less than ten 
submarines iplsential if the Navy is to be adequately supplied 
with this important type of vessel. 

The only class of ship which has been built in considerable 
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numbers during the past ten years is the sloop. Forty-five 
units have been laid down to date and six more are now on 
order. No doubt they are useful little ships, with the addi- 
tional merit of cheapness, but their fighting value is negligible. ' 
The great majority are too feebly armed to be suitable for 
convoy duty, and it is much to be regretted that a larger and 
more powerful sloop design has not yet been evolved for this 
purpose. A convoy sloop of 2000 tons, with a speed of 18 
knots, an armament of three 5*j-inch or 6-inch guns, and a 
certain amount of protection, could probably be built for 
little more than half the cost of a destroyer. Ships of this 
type would be of inestimable value in war, especially in view 
of the grave shortage of cruisers, and if built to a standard 
design they could be produced in large numbers at compara- 
tively short notice. 

Three new aircraft carriers are now building or on order, 
and the long-deferred expansion of the Fleet air arm has 
begun. Our existing carriers, such as the Furious , Glorious ; 
Courageous , Eagle y and Hermes , are already past their prime, 
though doubtless still good fpr several more years of service. 
Hitherto the difficulty has been, hot to provide carriers for the 
Fleet air arm, but to find sufficient pilots and machines to 
furnish these ships with their full equipment. It is a notorious 
fact that until recently not a single carrier in the British Navy 
was provided with more than two-thirds of the aircraft which 
it was capable of accommodating. There is no space here in 
which to discuss the pros and cons of the system of dual con- 
trol under which the Fleet air arm functions ; but in the Navy, 
‘at any rate, the conviction is firmly held that this- system con- 
stitutes an insurmountable obstacle to the full development of 
aviation in the Navy. 

The foregoing review justifies the conclusion that the 
Government's naval rearmament programme, so far as it has 
been disclosed, is not of sufficient magnitude to restore the 
Navy to the level of strength demanded by the general world 
situation. To some extent, no doubt, jjMcq^has been 
limited by the national industrial resourc^MpRre simul- 
taneously being taxed by the large-scaleesKtsion of the 
Royal Air Force and, to a less extent, by the tecSJcal re-equip- 
ment of the •Army. It is possible, however, that those re- 
sources have been underestimated, for the naval building 
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pro gramme in the past year progressed mote rapidly than had 
been anticipated, and in certain cases the time occupied in 
building and completing ships has been reduced by nearly six 
months. Even the moderate degree of expansion which the 
Navy is now undergoing has raised the problem of man 
power iq an acute form, and it is already dear that the per- 
sonnel will have to be increased well beyond the figure of 
100,000 which was recently authorised. 

Some brief observations may be offered on the pheno- 
menal growth of foreign naval forces in recent times. Thanks 
to the Vinson-Trammell Acts, the United States navy, for die 
first time in its existence, is assured of continuous develop- 
ment by the automatic replacement of old tonnage. This 
legislation, founded on the * parity ’ principle, enacts that by 
1942 the navy shall be equal in material strength to the 
British Navy, whatever expansion the latter may undergo, and 
that thereafter this standard of equality shall be maintained by 
such new construction as may be requisite. The United 
States battle fleet of fifteen capital ships has been so completely 
modernised, at vast expense, that it is now unquestionably the 
strongest in the world. Eighteen heavy cruisers with 8-inch 
guns have been built, most of which are superior to our 
‘ County ’ dass owing to their modernity, heavier armament, 
and stronger protection. Ten so-called * light cruisers,’ each 
of 10,000 tons and mounting fifteen 6-inch guns, are building 
or authorised ; and there are, besides, ten smaller post-war 
cruisers of 70J3 tons, with ten to twelve 6-inch guns. 

The United States aircraft-carrier fleet is uhmatched in 
modernity and capadty. Of its six ships, the two oldest were 
completed in 1927 and the remainder laid down in 1931-3. 
Their total stowage capacity is about 430 aircraft. Moreover, 
every battleship and every modem cruiser carries from three 
to six seaplanes. The current naval air service programme 
ensures a total of 1910 ship- borne and shore-based aircraft 
by 1942. In addition to 203 war-built destroyers, eighty-ont 
large fiotjjk|le#;Vs and destroyers have been ordered in the 
last four v submarine flotilla includes fifty-two boats 
of post-war instruction and fifty-four older vessels. The 
United StaxW naval personnel in 1936 numbered 117,000 
officers and men, including marines. To these numbers may 
fairly be add e d the 9781 officers and men of the coastguard, 
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who receive naval training, and together with their ships — 
forty or more * cruising cutters/ several of which have the 
dimensions and armament of small cruisers— would become 
part of the regular navy in time of war. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the United States Navy now stands at a level 
of power which it has never previously attained or even 
approached. 

Japan last year spent 25 per cent, of her total revenue on 
naval* armament* She possesses nine capital ships, all com- 
pletely modernised, twelve heavy cruisers (8-inch guns) and 
twenty-three light cruisers, six aircraft-carriers, 120 destroyers, 
and sixty-seven submarines The personnel now numbers 
90,000 — only 10,000 less than the British total. A new build- 
ing programme, in which submarines are understood to pre- 
dominate, is to be put in hand this year. But the naval might 
of Japan is not to be measured in ships and men alone. Her 
geographical position is such that, even with her present fleet, 
she is undisputed mistress of the Western Pacific, and, by 
all the rules of strategy, virtually unassailable in her own 
waters. 

Recent French construction includes four battleships, two 
of 26,500 and two of 35,000 tons. In the past thirteen years 
there have been built fifty-three cruisers, among which are 
counted the numerous very large c flotilla leaders 9 with, in 
some cases, a displacement of 2900 tons, forty-one destroyers, 
and eighty submarines. The French navy to-day, in short, 
consists almost entirely of modem tonnage. 

Italy will Shortly launch two 35,000-ton battleships and 
has rebuilt two older capital ships, increasing their speed from 
22 to 27 knots. In recent years she has built nineteen heavy 
Mid light cruisers, sixty destroyers, and seventy-six sub- 
marines. It was officially announced in October last that the 
naval programme had been enlarged and that there were 
then ‘several dozen 9 war-vessels under construction. Italy 
already is relatively much stronger at sea than she has been 
for centuries. 

The precise strength of the German wa : : mr 5Pf yet been 
authoritatively revealed, but the following v¥!Hs have been 
built or laid down during recent years : twd®rttleships of 
a6,ooo tons and one of 35,000 tons, nixie cruisers, an aircraft 
Barrier, twenty-two flotilla leaders, twelve destroyers, twelve 
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torpedo-boats, thirty-six submarines. Further construction is 
to be put in hand in the course of the present year. 

This brief summary of foreign naval expansion, even if 
the United States be excluded, indicates the magnitude of the 
effort that the British Commonwealth must make if its com- 
munications are to be rendered reasonably secure. That 
security will not be achieved until we are in a position to 
maintain powerful, self-contained fleets in the Narrow Seas, 
the Mediterranean, and the Far East respectively. 


Hector C. Bywater. 



THE YOUTH OF EUROPE 

By KVlmAn de Buday 

Would that I could change the tide to “The European 
Youth ’ 1 But that ideal has receded during the past few years. 
The youth of European countries has a unity underlying its 
diversity, but I doubt whether it will ever be strong enough 
to become a decisive political, social, or even moral factor. 

In the days that followed the Great War we young men 
could not believe that another conflict on such a scale was 
possible : that was true both in victorious and in vanquished 
countries. It was in Westminster Abbey, in 1922, that it was 
first borne in on me that I might be mistaken. I stood at the 
: tomb of the unknown soldier, and read : ‘ Died for God, 
King and Country ; for the Justice of the World and the 
Freedom of Mankind.’ A few hours later I had to go to 
the police station to obtain my identification card, being the 
citizen of an ex-enemy country. The sergeant who examined 
me asked : * Were you in the war ? * * Just too young,’ I 
replied. Looking me up and down, he remarked laconically : 
* Good for she next one.’ I could at the time not imagine 
that he might be right, but the seed of doubt then planted is 
now in full bloom. 

The struggle and revolt of modem youth is the same 
spirit as that of almost every younger generation growing up 
in the shadow of some more or -less significant historic events. 
Youth has always revolted, openly or under cover, against the 
existing political or social order, the trends of literature, the 
ideals in art, or the phase of the religious ^velopment of the 
age. The present spirit of revolt is nflLnio^ but it is 
marked by the confusion of ideals, accenflHBw' the intensity 
of the struggle, and embittered by press«teHrhe members 
of the younger generation throughout Europnkay be divided 
by experience, rather than by age, into the War Group and 
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the Peace Group. The first group includes most of those 
whose memories go back to pre-war years: the second 
indudes those who matured during and after the war. Both 
alike find it hard to earn a living, but even harder to find 
ideals worthy of their loyalty, and as they gtdw older the 
difficulties increase. As present conditions become intoler- 
able, the need for change becomes mote obvious. Hence the 
readiness with which groups of young people in the various 
countries mobilise under political systems whose philosophic 
origins are widely divergent. 

What were the alternatives open to the youth of Europe 
after the World War ? The main struggle was between 
rival nationalisms on an imperialistic plane and the struggle 
between Liberal-Capitalism and Dictatorial-Communism. The 
latter threatened to drown the former immediately after the 
war with revolutions everywhere, but nationalism reasserted 
itself again, and youth wondered whether the world was again 
safe for democracy, or whether the Communist prophets were 
right when they proclaimed that the World Revolution was 
at hand. The question can no longer be put in that simple 
form. In most countries choice' is curtailed, and where it is 
not the complicated varieties and combinations of political 
doctrines make it difficult to choose. Socialism in its various 
forms claims to be rational and for the universal good, and 
has a graduated scale from democracy up to dictatorship as 
opposed to liberal or conservative Capitalism, which relies 
upon automatic adjustment by what is left of laissez-faire. 
The Fascists claim to attain their aims rationally, yet the 
National Socialists advocate the supreme rule of * intuition ’ 
as opposed to reason. And when a new generation of 
political leaders, with slogans like ‘ the coming struggle for 
power* between Capitalist and Communist civilisations, 
attempts to prove the necessity of another world war ‘ for the 
sake of humanity,’ the tragic confusion of ideas is complete. 

The youth of Europe, then, do not and cannot think along, 
similar lines tov^-ds similar ends. What makes it possible 
to class tMHf iroo k o groups is die similarity of their attitude 
and approacy^matds their divergent ideals. The War 
Group, whidfhhatured during that four-year struggle, grew 
to believe tharresponsibility should be delegated to the higher 
command, and, accepting war as inevitable and natural, held 
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that the * machine-gun ' should solve the economic and social 
problems. 

The Peace Group, maturing in the horrible aftermath of 
the war, feels' the responsibility as individuals of making peaces 
* not an absence of war, but a virtue.’ They believe in the 
reasonable adjustment of national interest with international 
responsibilities before the conflict becomes so acute that it 
can be solved only by the blind arbitrament of war. Both 
groups have their supporters and draw their followers from 
the various generations ; the War Group has mote represen- 
tatives at present in power and draws with increasing rapidity 
the new generations into its circle, but the Peace Group, too, 
has recruited members from the more mature staff in political, 
social and economic key positions, and is growing in strength. 

Which of these two groups will the majority of the youth 
of Europe join in the end ? Since a series of articles would 
be necessary to review the youth movements of all European 
countries, merely a brief analysis of their mentality can be 
given to shed some light on the road they follow. Perhaps 
the most discouraging aspect of intellectual and moral life 
.amongst the members of the younger generation in Europe 
to-day is that ideas and emotions, bom of ideals, have ceased 
to travel. Remaining within the country where they were 
conceived, they increase the tension between nations. Within 
the magic circle of its own creation each creed hatches slogans 
and songs to solace its own national problems, and, despite 
the fluidity of mechanical communications, the magic does 
not penetrate beyond this circle. Europe is probably more 
; completely divided into isolated mental compartments to-day 
; than at any time since the intellectual awakening of the 
Renaissance. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
to take one instance only, Erasmus — who wrote in T.»hV>, the 
lingut franca of educated youth — was read freely from one end 
} of Europe to another, and was as freely translated into half a 
m score of tongues. Students wandered across Europe from 
| Padua to Paris, and from Kdnigsbetg toAxford : the aris- 
; tocracy of letters were at home in evr^Eoudl To-day 
t the difficulty of importing even books' lHg|t: except for 
l embittered imigis, never were so few foreigBtudents to be 
| found at the great universities of Europe. ^ 

I Those who witnessed, however, the Olympic games or 
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the World jamborees of Boy Scouts, the camp life of the 
various national groups, their organised unison, their dis- 
ciplined competition in games, whatever exaggerations 
ami over-strained ambitions might sporadically manifest 
themselves, who saw their flying banners and heard their 
national songs, were convinced that youth is willing and able, 
if given opportunity, to create a spontaneous international 
solidarity and to adhere loyally to common codes in a spirit 
of chivalrous action. At such demonstrations one gains the 
conviction that there is still, hope in<the present youth of 
Europe ; but we all know that hope in itself is not enough, and 
eagerly ask: What is needed? Although many young 
Europeans would simply turn away from the question without 
attempting to answer it and concentrate upon their own 
personal problems, a few in every country realise the great 
need of understanding and recognition of the fundamental 
differences between nations and the necessity of flexible 
co-ordination. 

They are realising more and more that neither Socialism 
in its various forms nor Capitalism in its more liberal form 
could unite Europe, much less the world. The ultimate 
success of either would depend upon international definition 
and application. Theoretically all would be well in a world 
wholly capitalistic or wholly communistic, because both 
concepts are based upon the supposed existence of a * general 
human being’ or a uniform type of person everywhere. 
Liberals act on the supposition that individual actions will 
everywhere have the same result ; and Socialists believe in 
creating this uniformity by force. The practice of these 
theories, however, has thrown their original forms into such 
confusion that we see force being employed to create unifor- 
mity in a capitalistic as well as in a communistic State. Uni- 
formity may solve certain national problems, but applied 
internationally it would be impossible unless the whole world 
were forced by social pressure into something similar to 
Aldous Huxley’^ •ightmarc the ‘ Brave New World.’ 

The tMfiSfingl ^’ers of the youth of Europe are beginning 
to realise thap«Bfiope will probably continue to have as 
neighbours dfSfccrarfes and dictatorships, Liberal, Fascist and 
Communist Governments. These may solve, their own 
temporary internal problems, but their permanence in the 
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future depends on their ability to adjust their international 
relations. No scheme to be put into effect has yet emerged 
from this recognition, but what matters is that the necessity 
has been recognised. If the correct mental attitude develops 
it will not matter fundamentally what political or economic 
systems exist in the various States, but in the absence of this 
spirit identical Governments will find themselves as much in 
conflict with other States. 

The great, problems of forced conformity and differen- 
tiation were strikingly illustrated by the famous Discours 
d la Nation Europeenne of Julien Benda, in which he answered 
the lectures of Fichte delivered a hundred years ago at the 
University of Berlin as Rede an die Deutsche Nation. Both are 
intellectual and literary masterpieces, and few writings have 
been read with greater interest by the leaders of the youth 
movements in Europe. If any one of them had to choose 
between these concepts, he would probably reply that it 
was difficult to decide, but that it would not make much 
difference if he took the essence of their speeches in their ideal 
form. Fichte glorified nationalism as a concept of life which 
imposes upon the individual the duty to live and to work 
always with a view to the greatest possible contribution toward 
the cultural, social, and economic development of the German 
nation. It is the gospel of individual sacrifice for the common 
good. In international relations Fichte himself stressed and 
upheld the full respect and recognition of equal efforts of 
other nations free of racial hatred and national prejudice. 
Benda, orf the other hand, evolves the noble concept of 
humanitarian attitude and applies it to international s piritual 
conflicts, as was done even more elaborately and impressively 
at the recent meeting of the Committee on Arts and Letters 
of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation held in Budapest, 
which discussed the rile of the humanities in the formation 
of the contemporary European mind. He established two 
sets of values, in which the higher shoulckbe the dominating 
European spirit and the lower the nation? jAitit.^£ut as soon 
as the protagonists of Fichte or Benda wBjm the definition 
of the European and the national spirit bothcSie it according 
to their own standards. What Benda realif^vants is not a 
European nation but a French Europe. 

Jo Otten, of Holland, one of the few representatives of 
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the European youth, dearly voiced the disappointment which 
was felt by the younger generations who were listening to 
die Discours A la Nation Europiemt. Speaking to his contem- 
poraries, Otten gave an imposing demonstration of the true 
permanently flexible and moderate state of mind in his essay 
on Mobility and Revolution in die following words : 

We shall have to free ourselves from fictions and abstractions, from 
dogmas and prejudices, from traditional and other imposed deadweights. 
It is difficult to reconcile die petty prejudices and conventions of our 
neighbours ; it is a thousand times mote difficult to cut through the 
dense curtain of rigid thoughts and conceptions that oppress Europe, 
but we must do it if we would reap a rich harvest and grow another. 

The spontaneous creative patriotism of a European youth 
is what is needed, whose spirit is ever ready to adjust itself 
to every new situation, to take cognisance of and live up 
to the constant changes in national and international life. 

Will the bearers of these ideals be able to persuade the 
present youth of Europe to realise the necessity of this task 
and organise them to find the way to accomplish it ? Or will 
they find themselves in the dilemma of the outcasts of Samaria? 
(a Kings vii. 3.) 

Why sit wc here until we die ? If we say, we will enter into the city, 
then famine is in the city, and we shall die there : and if we sit still here, 
we shall die also. 

Need one doubt that they will go forward, like those men, to 
find * a day of good tidings ’ ? 


KAlmAn e*s Budat. 
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A Young Man’s Country at a Young Man’s Time 
B y Edward Bird 

It is hard to generalise upon the collective outlook of a 
community, and it is usually a mistake to attempt to do so. 
A community, by implication, is made up of a number of 
individuals ; and though these may often be in agreement 
with each other, they inevitably possess great divergences of 
opinion. 

It thus appears doubly rash to discuss or even describe 
the views of Canadian youth, for Canada is a vast area con- 
taining within its borders 3. very great number of youthful 
minds, not only of twenty and thirty, but of forty and fifty. 
Canada is a young country ; its appeal is to youth, and to 
youth it offers most. It is undeveloped ; its mineral content 
has scarcely been touched. It has yet to build up a culture of 
its own ; to discover its own literature and art ; to develop 
a tradition of public service and statesmanship. With these 
great potentialities always in their minds, Canadians of all 
ages tend to possess a youthful enthusiasm ; their outlook 
has an almost visionary quality ; their aspirations are those 
of youth. Their day-dreams possess a scope and grandeur 
altogether alien to the fearful probings into the future which 
too often in the old country pass muster as foresight. They 
are confident that, in the words of William Cowper’s hymn, 
* deep in unfathomable mines ’ are treasures yet to be revealed, 
» and that a frowning Providence will m^sently disclose a 
smiling face. This ever-present assurajA la^ly governs 
the outlook of the young people. It a»j M^ heiJideals and, 
indirectly, their habits, their hobbies, tiheuScreations, and 
their whole attitude towards life. It is the ouSard expression 
in daily life of the pioneering spirit, which we seem in the 
Old World to be permitting to die. 

i3J 
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Because this spirit is all-pervading, Canadians feel them- 
selves to be on common ground with every man they meet ; 
they show it by a spontaneous friendliness that begins from 
the first hand-shake. For are they not all colleagues in the 
joyful task of discovering their country? Thus, if two 
members pf different canoeing or prospecting expeditions 
meet in the lonely woods and lakes of die north, they will 
greet each other in this wise : ‘ Hullo I My name’s Bud 
Fraser.’ * Mine’s Bill McCloud. How are you. Bud?’ ‘How 
are you. Bill ? ’ And, credentials thus exchanged, talk follows 
as easily as between old friends. The wild beauty of the 
country, the chances of game and fish, the possibilities 
afforded by the backwoods, the condition of the mining 
district ioo miles farther north, and the prospects of the 
ensuing football season will be discussed with light-hearted 
good sense, and usually with keen interest. Then they will 
go their separate ways, each feeling, on the strength of ten 
minutes’ acquaintanceship, that he knows the other well, for 
both are comrades in the same adventure. 

It is in these expeditions into the wilds that the pick of 
Canada’s youth spend their * vacations ’ ; and the type of 
holiday a man takes bears witness to his real character and 
outlook. A bachelor on a holiday can ‘be himself.* In 
Canada, where it is still felt, even in the great cities, that a 
man’s natural place is with Nature, holidays are, whenever 
possible, spent in the solitary beauty of the North land. At 
the age of eight years, or younger, Canadian boys ate intro- 
duced to their spiritual home among the forests stnd lakes — 
first through camps or in the family summer cabin, later by 
canoe expeditions, in the course of which they renew year 
by year their acquaintanceship with woodcraft and build 
up the physique and character that will fit them to be 
pioneers. 

These summer camps for boys play a very important part 
in Canadian educa^on, and, since we have not their equivalent ' 
in Englam^eem^ *$nerit a detailed description in this article. 
They are always ^..*ce d on the shore of a lake, in the midst 
of absolutely! Atouched country, and their supplies are 
brought by wfcfr from the neatest railway station or Hudson 
Bay Company Store. Perhaps the best way to understand their 
organisation is to study the history of their development. 
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Mr. A. L. Cochran’s camp is die oldest in Ca n a da , and was 
first established on a permanent site on Lake Timagami, 
400 miles north of Toronto, in 1909. Mr. Cochran emigrated 
from Wolverhampton to Canada in search of die fuller life, and 
became physical training instructor at Upper Canada College. 
In 1904, being of an adventurous disposition, he began to 
take small parties of his pupils on canoe expeditions into the 
North country during the summer holidays. As he told me 
himself, they none of them knew anything of woodcraft or 
of travel through uninhabited country, and their misadven- 
tures were numerous. 

After confining themselves for a few years to the less 
remote Muskoka Lakes, they finally ventured as far as Tima- 
gami, and were so struck with its beauty and wildness that 
they made a permanent camp site, at first consisting only of 
a few tents and a penthouse kitchen. At the end of the 
summer they naturally took the tents home with them, but 
they left the kitchen in readiness for the following year. 
From this seed has grown a camp which accommodates to-day 
some seventy boys, a few grown-up visitors, a number of 
servants, and a considerable staff of instructors and coun- 
sellors. These last are usually chosen from young men who 
have been regularly at the camp during their school days and 
are now at the university ; their duty is to supervise the 
younger boys and to pass on to them the knowledge of wood- 
craft and camping which they have gained. Around the 
nucleus of the original penthouse kitchen, which has long 
since disappeared, have been built a dining-hall, an assembly- 
hall, kitchens, log-cabins and a boathouse. There are also 
badminton and tennis courts, a miniature golf-course, a 
baseball diamond, a dock, a bridge across to another island 
and diving-boards ; all these have been constructed by the 
boys themselves. But they constitute only a small part of the 
life in Timagami camp ; the expeditions into the surrounding 
country, usually lasting about a week, are tfe really important 
events. They number about eight boys tw&nunsellors, 
and take their entire supply of food wita^ran in the canoes. 
Travel by water is the rule in this part ofCXkda, and when 
the end of a lake or the source of a river is Sched, canoes, 
* grub-sacks’ ’ and * dunnages ’ (bedding and tents) are carried 
across the portage to the next lake or river. After such trips 
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the boys return to the comparative test of camp life fot a week 
ot so before setting out again. 

All this naturally needs a great deal of careful planning. 
But Mr. Cochran has, in fact, accomplished even mote than 
the development and government of his own little com- 
munity ; fot he has paved the way fot many other camps, 
varying in size, but very similar in organisation. In Lake 
Timagami alone — admittedly a very big lake — there are no 
less than seven such institutions, one being entirely for 
American boys. In 1913 he came over to England to lecture 
about his enterprise to some of our leading public schools, as 
a result of which a patty consisting of some dozen English 
boys arranged to visit Timagami camp in August 1914. 
War broke out and the trip was cancelled. This has been 
Mr. Cochran’s greatest disappointment, for he tighdy feels 
that we, and particularly our younger generation, should know 
more about Canadian life and Canadian people. And what 
better conditions in which to foster personal contacts and a 
real understanding than at a camp such as his or on the weekly 
canoe trips from there ? 

To-day, in his seventies, Mr. Cochran is still a very active 
administrator, a good diver, and a man of amazing physique. 
He believes that physical fitness is absolutely necessary if a 
boy’s character is to develop along the right lines ; camping 
and living in ‘ the bush ’ heighten in a boy a sense of obligation 
both to the community and to himself. His theory is the same 
in its application as the German theory that the spiritual 
health of a people can only be attained by way of physical 
health and self-discipline. A fine body is to Canadian boys a 
pearl of countless price, as I discovered when, in the course 
of a particularly strenuous canoe-trip, I half-jestingly asked a 
seventeen-year-old companion why he spent his summer 
vacation year after year in unnecessary suffering. His answer 
was quite serious : * To get into shape.’ * Shape,’ indeed, is 
the primary aim oft Canadian boys ; foe word is ever on their 
lips. It doj^not j» *$n only a tanned skin and bulging muscles ; 
it implies, too^fjL s*”of spirit, power to endure sufferings of 
mind and JxxBynd readiness to accept responsibility. It is a 
conception bsjKl on an assurance of high destiny and deter- 
mination to be ready, as Seneca advises, to seize opportunity 
by the forelock and not to dutch at her bald rump. 
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The boy’s sturdy reply reminded me of my own * shape- 
lessness,’ which, I fear, I share with so many educated English- 
men of my own age and type. We are jaded ; we foresee, 
many eventualities, mostly grievous, but prepare for none. 
We have become experts in the art of decadence ; we sneer 
at physical fitness, reducing the search for it to a dead/ormalism 
in elementary schools. It is pursued without enthusiasm, if 
at all, in secondary schools, and derided at universities. The 
idea that physical excellence beyond the required minimum by 
an insurance company should be a qualification for official 
employment arouses bitter resentment. The encouragement 
of bodily fitness in Germany is frowned on as mete militarism. 

‘ Expatiating in our schools and colleges on Roman discipline 
and Roman virtue,’ as Sir William Napier observed, we pay 
no attention to it ourselves. We take everything, not with a 
pinch of salt, but with a whole salt-cellar full of it ; and 
enthusiasm is at a discount. How ultra-sophisticated are our 
ideas in contrast with the Canadian outlook on life 1 Take, 
for instance, our attitude towards science. We are beginning 
to doubt whether science is, in the imperishable jargon of 
1066 and All T bat, * a Good Thing.’ Does it spell progress ? 
Is it not to blame for much that we hate ourselves for — 
unemployment, the ugliness of our large industrial towns, 
irretrievable ruin by ‘ development ’ of broad acres which 
once grew food ? 

To die Canadian science is still what it was to our grand- 
fathers. It j? the key that can open many locked doors 
. guarding the treasures of an undeveloped country. It opened 
millions of acres to the plough by breeding suitable wheats ; 
and Cassim’s watchword in the story of Alt Baba and the Forty 
Thieves was ‘ Sesame,’ the staple food of his compatriots. 
The forests and swamps of Ontario and Quebec conceal 
nickel, zinc, copper, lead, radium, gold and other ores which, 
owing to the expense of mining processes and transport, are 
'not yet worth mining. But no one doubAthat science will 
discover cheaper processes or methods of 'yspojEvhich will 
enable Canada to rank among the richeSMm^in the world, 
for every Canadian looks on his country as a pc^mial Eldorado 
where Nature provides enough for all, if A she can be 
persuaded by man’s ingenuity to render up her treasures. 
Canada is too large to have her beauty marred by the monstrous 
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creations of science ; and unemployment is caused, not by 
over-mechanisation, but by financial instability due to youthful 
ailments which honesty and scientific economy alone can cute. 
The enthusiasm and faith of Canadians is partly, therefore, die 
outcome of circumstance, and, though it is more attractive 
than our qynicism, we are perhaps not altogether to blame for 
the unfavourable comparison. In a country like Canada life 
cannot become intolerably complicated so long as a state of 
plenty prevails ; and science alone offers hope of achieving 
plenty. 

A similar attitude is general towards education. Canadian 
boys want it as part of the equipment necessary to the realisa- 
tion of pioneering aims, and they pursue it with enthusiasm. 
We in England often voice the view — I do not know whether 
we mean it or not — that culture is * bunk ’ and that advanced 
education can at best be only a means of enjoying leisure more 
fully. Moreover, the appearance and general character, in 
both senses of the word, of many of our self-styled intellectuals 
do not encourage out best people to submit to tuition at their 
hands. In Canada, on the other hand, intellect does not imply 
long hair or ‘academic’ views, bizarre clothes and exotic 
poses. Though Canada is experiencing the tragic, world- 
wide phenomenon of young men with first-class university 
degrees failing to obtain work or filling posts totally unworthy 
of their talents, there is an incurable optimism and faith in 
education which time may or may not justify. * Prosperity 
is round the comer ’ is a well-known slogan op the fat side 
of the Atlantic, and it implies, among other thingj, a certainty 
that before long young men will be able to find new and suit- 
able fields for their abilities. 

Consequently each year the universities find themselves 
with larger numbers knocking at their doors for admittance ; 
Toronto University has been forced to raise the standard of 
knowledge required for entrance. Once members of the 
university, stude&s must submit to examination at the end' 
of each yq£t anc&^y must have been tegular in their attend- 
ance at lectures^, lwf*a rule, university courses cover a wider 
field than otuftpn, though there is specialised instruction in 
technical subfpts, such as mining , engineering, medicine and 
law, for those who wish later to practise in these professions. 
But, for the large majority of students, who have no fixed idea 
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of what they wish to do, or who ate ‘ going into business ' in 
a general sense, thete is what is called the ‘ arts course.’ This 
indudes instruction and examination in such widely divergent 
subjects as history and mathematics, economics and geology. - 
A man who* has token the arts course can acquire by this 
means no very spedalised knowledge, though he knows a 
little about many things ; but he leaves the university with 
heightened curiosity, with some ability to digest what he 
learns and with the desire and the capadty to continue to 
educate.himself. Everywhere there are young men engaged, 
during their spare time, in a naive and unaffected pursuit of 
knowledge. How different our English university system, 
which encourages specialisation from sixteen years upwards 1 
An Englishman on leaving Oxford has the advantage of a 
thorough acquaintance with one subject; but three years 
at the same work may have given him mental indigestion. 
He can stomach no more in his particular line, and often feels 
disinclined to start from scratch on another. For him educa- 
tion is too often a dosed book which he has no great desire to 
reopen. 

Canadian universities are* different from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in their organisation as well as in their academic 
courses. True, there are colleges which play games against 
each other and have their particular colours, but there is no 
college life. Students live at home or in lodgings, and their 
social intercourse is mostly with members of their ‘fra- 
ternity,’ and not necessarily with members of their college. 
These ‘ fraternities ’ play an important part all over the North 
• American continent, being half dubs and half maso nic sode- 
ties. The larger of them have fraternity houses in almost every 
university, and men can remain members long after they have 
ceased to be undergraduates. They are more useful than clubs, 
in that a member of Kappa Alfa, for instance, can mafce use of 
the Kappa Alfa house in whatever town he happens to be, 
t provided he can produce the little gold clmrm which proves 
his identity. A Canadian possesses an exasperated loyalty for 
the sodety to which he bdongs, and it r^Bgn olfce highest 
esteem for a girl if he gives her his fraten^y auto wear ; the 
more popular girls amass quite a collection 9hese, particu- 
larly during die sodal season, which is confin^to the winter 
months; since everybody goes away from town in the summer. 
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So far I have spoken of the Canadian in his mote serious 
moods ; and, indeed, he is mote usually 11 Penstroso than 
UAIlegv. For even in his sports he is mote earnest than the 
■ Englishman, though partisanship and det erminatio n to win 
ace not earned to the same lengths as in the United States. 
An American himself told me how astonished and delighted 
he was at the spotting spirit which he always met on the 
playing-fields of Canada, so different from the grim struggle 
to the death and the barbarous enthusiasm of the * fans ’ in his 
own country. Swimming is the national summer sport, and 
children take to the water at a very early age ; by the time 
they ate twelve they have usually attained a high standard 
both at swimming and diving which would astonish the 
average English * bather.’ Cricket is played, but not very 
widely, though the Canadian cricketers, who visited this 
country last summer, surprised and pleased everyone with 
their proficiency ; on the whole, however, the faster-moving 
game of baseball is more popular. In the autumn Canadian 
boys play a type of football peculiar to themselves, but this 
must give way to ice hockey at the first sign of frost. This 
last is the most widely played ahd watched of all games, for 
conditions ate ideal, and skill and speed are very great. In all 
his sports one feels that the Canadian is, as usual, very much 
on duty, giving his all and at the same time preparing himself 
for something more important afterwards. 

But on the comparatively rare occasions when he is off 
duty he displays a full-blooded enjoyment which is infectious. 
He is determined to make the most of the time>and the occa- 
sion. Such outbreaks into frivolity and irresponsibility make 
him the best of companions ; for the realisation of a capacity 
for enjoyment is essential to companionship. It is not 
entirely untrue that young men cannot be friends until they 
have been drunk together ; and the young Canadian is quite 
willing to develop friendship along these lines. That side of 
him, in contrast to his rather serious attitude to life in general, 
is the more lovajre. Moreover, there is something in which 
he takes Iboself l^iess seriously than our own young men. 
He is often fr about the arts, at the same time taking a 
lively intcresKJ them, particularly in music and the drama. 
Indeed, Torino has produced both a musician — Mr. Mark 
Hambourg — and an actor of world-wide fame — Mr. Ray- 
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mood Massey. It seems, however that Toronto audiences 
ate rather primitive in the light of Mr. Gielgud's recent 
complaint that his remark as Hamlet, ' There’s something 
rotten in the state of Denmark,’ produced a tipple of laughter. 
Perhaps this 'merely demonstrates a pleasant unaffectedness 
and a readiness to laugh at things that sound hinny even if 
they ate written by William Shakespeare and spoken by 
Mr. Gielgud ; Canadians ate no respecters of persons. 

Though so different from us in this and many other ways, 
Canadians love and admire the Mother Country and are 
genuinely delighted at our economic recovery. They love to 
speak of those aspects of our national life which show us to 
advantage. Seen at a distance, the greatest of these is our 
political system, for they speak with cynicism of their own. 
They describe most of their politicians as ‘ a bunch of thugs ’ 
who ate bent on making anything and everything they can 
out of the * racket.’ Their representatives, they assert, ate not 
statesmen, but politicians excelling only in 'shooting off 
their faces,’ or, as we should put it, in * talking hot ait.’ A 
young man assured me his family would disown him were he 
to enter the field of politics.* Our public school system, too, 
is admired as a fine preparation for public service. 

On the other hand, Canadians ate determined not to allow 
their politics to be dominated, like ours, by foreign affairs. 
They look upon their country as a geographical rather than as 
a political unit ; their principal concern is the wise develop- 
ment of its natural resources, not the cultivation of inter- 
national prestige at Geneva or elsewhere. Local economic, 

■ not international, problems have first place in their news- 
papers and in their minds, as their representative at Geneva 
discovered when he proposed oil sanctions against Italy. The 
dependence of Canada upon the United States and the devas- 
tating effect of American economic fluctuations upon Cana- 
dian conditions is universally recognised, and causes anxiety. 
a The trend of Canadian opinion is towards economic self- 
sufficiency — essential imports of finished ^kricles being paid 
for by exports of raw materials. • 

This desire for insulation is appaSm nx the detached 
attitude of young men towards war. I waAt firm- a little 
shocked at being asked, almost as a joke, flow’s war in 
Europe ? ' They look upon war as no more thaw a lament able 
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idiosyncrasy on the part of an old crank called Europe} 
whose sense of proportion age has undermined. The 
Canadian boy cannot understand how anybody can be so 
foolish as to wage war, and asserts that Canada, as a separate 
entity, will never again be drawn in. Yet every man I asked 
declared that he would fight for Great Britain if the need 
arose, and that he believed most of his friends would too. 
That untrained and unarmed men would be useless in the 
next war, and that they would arrive too late, did not occur 
to them. The Union Jack and * God. save the King ’ are as 
widely used as in England. In no part of the British Empire 
was the shock of recent events in the constitutional sphere 
mote deeply felt, nor its oncoming anticipated with greater 
forebodings. 

Ties of blood and loyalty to Great Britain are strong. 
Divergences are due to a difference in outlook upon life and 
a different approach to the art of living. Tradition is as 
strong with us as it is weak with them ; Canadians revere it 
and covet it, but its absence is not without compensating 
advantages. We are taught, at every stage in our education, 
to look backward and to believe that we have no future. 

Youth must fight against this poison, generated by dis- 
gruntled intellectuals who have been left behind by the next 
generation — or their own. Upon the basic conception of 
national life as a struggle, a striving after an ever-distant goal 
towards which each generation must advance, however 
painfully, is founded much that is good in the individual 
Canadian — the resdess energy, the determination to be ‘in 
good shape,’ the sincere desire for knowledge, and the good 
comradeship. There is much to do, and no time for loitering 
and regrets. Canada is full of young men hurrying forward 
with unjaded enthusiasm towards a worthy goal, as yet 
scarcely discernible and without form, but worthy, because 
it will always be as good as the spirit of those who seek it. 

Edward Bird. ' 
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No. DCCXX— February 1937 
WARS OF IDEAS 

By The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, 

G.C.B., G.B.E., D.C.L. 1 

In a speech to the meeting last September of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, the Foreign Minister of Spain, after 
_ describing the tragic struggle in his unhappy country, foretold 
that 4 future wars are likely to be the conflict of two sets of 
ideas, two mentalities, two different conceptions of life.’ In 
Germany we hear the leaders of the nation using the most 
hostile language towards Russia ; not, so they say, because 
of any racial antipa th y or any clash of territorial or economic 
interest, but because they are against the principles of 
'Bolshevism, and believe that Germany, mad Europe, are 
threatened by Communist ambitions to sn^B thoSj^rinciples 
universally. They themselves cherish fHHerent philosophy 
of gove rnment and of life, for which they are^nlved to live, 
and ready, if.nced be, to die. We see people^aking them- 

1 Presidential addles* to the British Institute of Philosophy. November 17, 19)6. 
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selves — of being made — formidable and destructive engines 
of ideas. We see, gradually shaping itself, a possible align- 
ment of the nations to the Left gnd to the Right. And it may 
be that some event will suddenly cause that alignment to 
become definite, actual and belligerent, with disaster as the 
outcome. 

The wars which history records in her blood-stained 
pages have sprung from many different causes. There have 
been dynastic wars — one king seeking to be greater than his 
neighbour king. There have been nationalist or imperialist ■< 
wars — peoples fighting to throw off, or to establish, an alien j 
domination. There have been territorial wars — countries / 
disputing over frontiers or colonies. There have beety 
economic wars — on questions of trade expansion. Them 
have been strategic wars — to forestall future wars. And therfc 
have, in times past also, been wars of ideas. Factors such aif v 
those in the present situation are not unprecedented. Th* 
wars of the Reformation, which brought ruin upon Central 
Europe for generations, were wars of ideas. So was the war 
of the sovereigns against France as propagandist of the 
principles of the Revolution, and the minor wars waged later 
by the Holy Alliance for the suppression of liberty. 

If a somewhat similar position is arising in our own 
generation — as the Spanish Minister suggested, and as many 
think likely — it is incumbent, upon us to examine the situation 
closely, and soon. In Spain the civil war is clearly a war of 
ideas mote than of interests. In Eastern Europe an inter- 
national war of the same order may be impending. Everyone 
knows that we might all be drawn in. It is as well that we 
should understand what we would be fighting about in that 
event; that we should form some opinion whether there 
need be fighting at all. 

A mixture of misery and education is highly explosive. 
If people ate ignorant as well as wretched, they are likely to be 
apathetic ; or if they become turbulent, they will certainly be 
ineffective. Butet proletariat that suffers and has some' 
measure th eduSk-jn, which believes it knows of some 
possible way of eMtpe, may be formidable. The hardships 
suffered by of millions of people in die campaigns of 
the Great Wpfand during the great depression that followed 
it, in an age when vast numbers of men and women have 
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learnt something at least of what the social system is, and 
their own place in it — these factors have brought Europe 
into a dangerously exploshie condition. Add to this that, 
for more titan a hundred years, the discoveries of science 
have been steadily undermining the old religious orthodoxies ; 
that the ecclesiastical supports of the old ways of thought 
have been gradually weakening; that, in some countries, 
clericalism has tried to invoke supernatural authority to 
defend political and economic systems which masses of people 
regard , as hostile to t their progress, so arousing anger and 
resentment — add all this and the flash-point is near. 

The unrest — deep-seated and widespread — finds its outlet 
in a variety of political movements : at its mildest in move- 
ments for gradual measures of social reform ; elsewhere for 
partial or for complete systems of economic Socialism, or for 
Communism; even, in Spain, for a perverse Anarchism. 
Seeking a philosophy, the one that it has usually found ready 
to hand has been that of Karl Marx. So, in many countries, 
the forces of discontent have become communist, revolu- 
tionary, intolerant, anti-religious, anti-democratic, inter- 
• nationalist. 

Counter-movements are evoked, and enlist powerful 
support. They bring together many of those who defend 
the principle of private property, whether from conviction, 
or from self-interest, or both ; of those who believe in a 
religion and are attached to a Church ; of those who regard 
a patriotic devotion ro one’s own country as a higher virtue 
than internationalism ; and of those who simply wish to 
preserve stability and the existing order. These classes, also, 
if they wish for a philosophy, find one ready prepared. 
Hegel, Fichte, Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
Croce, Bergson, have all contributed to it, and many others 
as well. It has taken definite shape in the creeds of Fascism 
in Italy and of National-Socialism in Germany. In certain 
respects it resembles Communism — both are anti-democratic, 
intolerant and violent. In other respects E is the opposite of 
Communism : it is militarist, national, r letimeUfecial, often 
allied to the established religion. Let urcomrider these ideas. 
Let us take first the Fascist and Nazi side, t It examine what 
are its foundations. 

At the base of this philosophy is the cRpredation of 
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intellect and the exaltation of intuition. We see, influencing 
here and these the thought of the present age, what has been 
called ‘ the Retreat from Reason.’ This tendency is partly 
the outcome of the recent discoveries in psychology of Freud 
and his school. It comes partly from the teachings in 
philosophy of Nietzsche, Bergson and Croce. It is partly 
due to the efforts of the orthodox theologies to find another 
line of defence against the inroads of science. Its typical 
product is Herr Hitler’s mysticism. Shortly after the military 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, addressing a vast gathering 
at Munich on Match 14, 1936, in a speech which was broad- 
cast to Germany and the world, Herr Hitler used these words : 
‘ I go my way,’ he said, ‘ with the assurance of a somnam- 
bulist — the way which Providence has sent me.’ 

That the political philosophy of Fascism and National- 
Socialism is militarist would need no other proof than the 
aspect of Italy and Germany to-day. But the leaders have 
given to the theory of militarism as frank an expression as 
they have given obvious effect to the practice. Signor 
Mussolini’s repeated declarations are well-known. * Fascism,’ 
he has said, ‘ does not believe in the possibility, or the utility, 
of perpetual peace. . . . War alone brings to their maximum 
tension all human energies and stamps the seal of nobility on 
those peoples which have the virtue to face it. . . . There is 
too much talk altogether about Peace. When there are 
crises, it is arms and war which solve them.’ Herr Hitler has 
said much the same. In his Mein KampJ he wrote : * That 
this world will in future be subject to the severest struggles 
for the existence of mankind cannot be doubted. In the end, 
the urge for self-preservation is eternally victorious. Before 
it, the so-called humanitarianism, which is merely a compound 
of stupidity, cowardice and arrogance, melts like the snow in 
the Match sunshine. In constant struggle mankind has 
become great — in eternal peace it must perish.’ So also 
wrote Nietzsche : h Man shall be trained for war, and woman 
for the recreationltf the warrior ; all else is folly.’ 

It is iM&longel^en, an agreed matter that war is to be 
regarded as in itselfSi bad thing — to be ranked with disease, 
crime, famineA;od, as among the evils from which mankind 
must seek taJnee itself, if it can. It is no longer only a 
question whtther it is practicable, men being what they are. 
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to get rid of war as an institution among the nations ; nor 
only a question whether it is legitimate to take up arms to 
defend one’s country against attack. The question is whether 
to rid the world from war is desirable in principle. That is 
one of the issues now definitely posed before m anki n d by the 
philosophy of Fascism and National-Socialism. 

A third element in that philosophy is the doc&ine of the 
reality of the State. Hegel said of the State that it is * the 
divine idea as it exists on earth. ... It is the absolute power 
on earth : it is its own end and object. It is the ultimate end 
which has the highest right against the individual.’ As 
Professor Ernest Barker puts it, ‘ Hegel permits the State, as 
the highest expression of social morality, to escape from any 
moral restrictions.’ So also the principles of Italian Fascism, 
embodied in its declaration entitled ‘ The Charter of Liberty,’ 
start with the assertion that * The Italian nation, by its power 
and duration, is an organism with a being, and ends and means 
of action, superior to those of the individuals, whether 
separate or grouped, of which it is composed.’ In other 
words, the individual exists for the sake of the State, not the 
State for the sake of the individual. 

From this theory of the nature of the State it is no long 
step to the principle of personal leadership. The aura 
surrounding the State is extended to its spokesman. Fre- 
quently recurring in both German and Italian history is the 
cult of the hero. The present FUbrer-prim(ip is the formulation 
of old practice. Upon these foundations — intuitionalism, 
militarism, the Hegelian doctrine of the reality and supremacy 
• of the State, and the principle of personal leadership — is built 
the whole structure of Fascist and Nazi policy. 

On the Marxist side there is at the base the revolt against 
social inequality ; against the continuance, generation after 
generation, of penury in the presence of abundance and a 
widespread luxury. The remedy is sought in the overthrow 
m of private ownership in land and in all thAmeans of produc- 
tion ; in the abolition of class distinction^ in tire destruc- 
tion of Liberal constitutions ; and injjjp estabflnment of 
dictatorships in the hands of the leaders ofche proletariat. 
Gambetta said * Clericalism is the enemy ’ ; ^Hshevism says 
that not only clericalism, but religion itself,* the enemy. 
Morally useless, it declares, since it is basea on fictions, 
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tdigion is politically harmful : ‘the opiate of the people ,’ 
L enin described it. This doctrine transcends frontiers, and 
its adherents everywhere are hailed upon to support each 
other. In Russia we see the theory applied. 

Both schools adopt much the same attitude with regard 
to liberty And here we come to one of the essentials of the 
whole matter. It is generally supposed that liberty is a simple 
and single conception ; when it is studied it is found to consist 
of four elements, united, indeed, at bottom, yet often separate, 
and sometimes opposed. There is p national liberty — the 
freedom of one’s country from foreign rule. There is 
political liberty — the freedom of society from government 
by a despot or an oligarchy. There is personal liberty — the 
freedom of the individual to t hink , speak and act as he will, 
subject to the equal rights of others. And there is economic 
liberty — freedom for the ordinary man from the restrictions 
imposed by poverty, overwork, bad environment. To enjoy 
complete liberty, one must possess all four. The man who is 
folly free is one who lives in a country which is independent ; 
in a State which is democratic ; m a society where the laws are 
equal and restrictions at a minimum ; in an economic system 
in which he is assured of security of livelihood, and comfort. 

Sometimes, however, it is found that one kind of liberty 
has to be sacrificed for the sake of another. A nation, for 
example, which is at war, or threatened by war and exposed 
to the risk of losing its national liberty by foreign conquest, 
may be willing to sacrifice part of its personal liberties by 
consenting to military conscription. Or a pdpulation may 
find that many of its members have no real economic freedom, 
owing to bad conditions of trade and industry, and may 
blame for that the incompetence of democratic parliaments 
and governments. It may consent to surrender its political 
freedom, and a measure of personal freedom also, in the hope 
that, under a dictatorship, its citizens may obtain more 
economic freedo/^, and that, on balance, they will gain more, 
than the^gpll lodL-So we see in Germany and Italy and other 
Fascist countries one hand, and in Russia on the other, 
vast number^pf people acquiescing without demur in the 
sacrifice of apical and personal liberty ; they do it in die 
hope of ngldng secure their national independence, or 
lessening hard economic restrictions. 
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Out of the dash of those ideas may spring the wars of the 
future. This is not the occasion on which to attempt a dis- 
cussion of the relations between intuition and reason ; but I 
would submit, 'briefly, the following propositions. Both reason 
and intuition fete of the essence of the mental activity of man, 
and it is unprofitable to discuss which of the two is * the 
higher/ That term has, indeed, no real signiflcadbe in this 
connexion. There is no sense in saying that ‘Reason is 
sovereign,* and that the primary instincts, which do in fact 
govern all human activities, are merely the servants of the 
intellect. And there is no sense, equally, in saying that 
' In the last resort we are bound to follow our intuitions ’ ; 
that vague, irrational inklings, in the sphere of religious 
belief, or of politics, or of personal conduct, are to be listened 
to uncritically, regardless of established facts of science or 
plain lessons of experience. It is true, of course, that reason 
may err. The intellectuals are often found to be wrong. 
But there is this difference between the mistakes of reason 
and those of intuition. The former can be detected and 
remedied by the processes of reason itself; indeed, if 
rational methods are consistently applied, sooner or later 
they must be detected and remedied. Intuition does not 
provide for its own revision. Left to itself, its mistakes per- 
sist indefinitely. 

Turn next to militarism. The enlightened opinion of 
the world has recognised long ago that the verdict of reason 
is against war. The contention that the principle of evolution 
justifies it has been refuted again and again, by naturalists 
•as well as by philosophers. It is an absurd perversion of the 
doctrine of the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest to represent war between nations as in any way 
analogous to that process in Nature. So far from promoting 
the survival of the fittest, it is precisely these that war kills 
off. The other contention, that wars are inevitable because 
# the fighting spirit is innate in human natt£, is again only a 
reversion to the irrational. Reason itselA as much a part 
of human nature as instinct. There j#ff > fortiffnnate in 
mankind which uncontrollably impels the nations to war. 

Another declaration by Signor MussolidAp often been 
quoted : * Though words are very beautifmwhings, rifles, 
machine-guns, ships, aeroplanes, cannons are more beautiful 
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things.’ It is true that most people ate excited by militaty 
display. Lockhart, describing Sir Walter Scott’s visit to 
the armies of the Allies soon after the battle of Waterloo, 
writes that he felt ‘ a pulse of physical rapture for the circum- 
stance of war.’ Quiet, usually peaceful persons, brought 
together in crowds, whether in Berlin or Rome or elsewhere, 
are thrilled by the rhythmical tramp of great bodies of armed 
men as they match, flags waving, to the sound of drum and 
trumpet. The emotion is the same, of course, as that aroused, 
in peoples even more primitive than ourselves, by the warriors 
of a tribe stamping in unison to the clapping of hands and 
the beating of tom-toms. The tendency is very marked in 
children. In fact, the militarist philosophy and its spectacular 
demonstrations are signs of arrested development. The 
adult, rational man or woman sees quite clearly that war is 
civilisation’s curse, and militarism its disgrace. 

With regard to the theory of the State as a real entity, 
is this anything more than sheer delusion ? The fact that 
man is a social animal, that human beings have an innate 
tendency to co-operate, does not confer * reality ’ upon the 
forms which they may adopt to that end. The State is nothing, 
after all, but a number of men and women organised for 
certain purposes of common action. If a group of young 
people, living in a new suburb, come together to form a 
tennis club, there does not thereupon spring into existence 
a new metaphysical entity; nor does such an entity arise 
when a tribe organises itself under chiefs, or when the tribe 
grows into a nation. 

The sacrifice that is involved in the surrender of political 
and personal liberties is no small one. If we could imagine, 
here in London, that we were only allowed to read in our 
newspapers what a dominant political party, or a single 
individual, thought it desirable for us to read; that the 
events of the world could be reported to us only in part, 
and with a gloss i that we could hear at meetings or on the 
radio, see at th&res or the cinemas, only such things as 
authoritj^lnight suitable; that, regardless of any 

wishes of ours, our sons had all to be trained from earliest 
youth, in mi Lk and body, to militaty ends ; that at any 
moment oujl^ountry could be thrown into war, without 
any of us bung allowed to know the truth about the issue, 
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being able in any degree to influence the course of events in 
advance, or even to say a word in protest against being made 
accessories in what might boa monstrous crime against some 
other State-^imagine that, and then we may have some 
conception of the sacrifice entailed to-day, upon the peoples 
of the greater part of Europe, by the system of dictatorship. 
Economically, the system shows, as yet, no very brilliant 
results. The burden of taxation, due to the cost of armaments, 
may prove to be crushing. Glory for the nation may be 
sought- at the cost of piisery for the people. 

When we watch the consequences of the abolition of 
democratic constitutions, while it must be agreed that there 
are sometimes advantages, at all events at the outset, in 
speed of action and efficiency of administration, we see 
plainly enough that there are factors also on the other side. 
In the conduct of affairs, differences of opinion as to the 
right course to pursue must arise from time to time. If 
those differences are not settled by discussion and voting 
in elected assemblies, and ultimately by discussion and voting 
by the people, they have to be settled in other ways. In a 
• dictatorship, whether Fascist or Communist, they are settled 
by the opinion of the dictator ; and his opinion is formed 
under such personal influences as may be brought to bear 
upon him. No one is free to speak out plainly. If anyone 
differs, he runs the risk of being dismissed from office, or 
imprisoned, or exiled, or killed. Incipient opposition is 
ruthlessly suppressed. Intrigue takes the place of open dis- 
cussion and decisive vote. 

The real test of the system of dictatorship comes with 
the ageing of the first dictator ; still more with the succes- 
sion of the second and the third. Even a Napoleon the Great 
had his Waterloo ; and his heir was a Napoleon the Little 
with his Sedan. Only once, in all the long records of the 
history of great States, do we learn of a succession of able 
rulers assuring strong and efficient goveAment for as long 
a period as eighty years ; and even the jpatively favourable 
experience of the Roman Empire fra®Nerva*lb Marcus 
Aurelius was followed not long after oya complete collapse. 

Of fundamental importance in the pres^k clash of ideas 
is the religious issue. Different people, owing different 
beliefs — or unbeliefs — will hold different views as to the 

Vol. CXXI— No. 720 s* 
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value of particular creeds or Churches, and even as to the 
value to the world of religion in general. But all may unite 
at least in this, that movements *in religion, one way or the 
other, should be allowed to proceed freely and without 
hindrance by violence. When we try to asse&s the good 
and the bad in the systems we are considering, we are bound, 
therefore, to rank the intolerance of Communism towards 
religion as a point that counts heavily on the debit side. 
But when condemning the Communist attack upon religion 
in Russia, or Mexico or Spain, we cannot dose our eyes to 
some perversions of religion elsewhere. The Reich Youth 
Leader in Germany, Herr Baldur von Schirach, in a speech 
replying to accusations that ‘ his organisation was godless,’ 
spoke as follows : * One cannot be a good German and 
at the same time deny God, but an avowal of faith in 
the eternal Germany is at the same time an avowal of 
fitith in the eternal God. For us the service of Germany 
is the service of God. If we act as true Germans, we act 
according to the laws of God. Whoever serves Adolf 
Hitler, the Fiihrer, serves Germany, and whoever serves 
Germany serves God .’ 2 How nitlitarism may affect religion 
can be illustrated by this report from Tie Times : * The 
German harvest thanksgiving, wfyich from being an affair 
mainly of the country people has become under the National- 
Socialist regime a national festival on a grand scale, was 
edebrated to-day. The central point of the day’s events 
was the Biickeberg, a hill in Central Germany, where in 
cold, wet weather a crowd of several hundreds e»f thousands 
gathered to h?ar a speech by Herr Hitler, and watch a realistic 
battle display by the armed forces, with plenty of aeroplanes 
and tanks, in which a model village was demolished .’ 8 Thus 
it is that thanks are expressed to God for the bounties of 
Nature. 

There remain the respective prindples of Fasdsm and of 
Communism withf regard to the ownership of property. 
It is at bottom afjuestion of the tight division between 
the functStis of qfeVindividual and the functions of the 
State or other-corporate bodies. Opinion seems tending 
to the concluA^n that it is impossible to lay down any 
definite rule priori. The policy that is to be adopted must 

* Tbt Timk July 29, 1936. a Tbt Tims, October % 1936. 
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depend upon the conditions of the time and country, and 
upon the nature of the industry or form of property that 
is in question. In an age, dr in a country, where a class of 
honest and competent officials has not yet been created, 
social activity, in the economic sphere, must be more 
restricted than where it has been. Further, private owner- 
ship of land or min es or factories is one thing ; 'of a crafts- 
man’s workshop another; of a home and personal effects 
yet another. It is to be remembered, also, that comfort 
for the masses of a population is not only a matter of the 
equitable distribution of the wealth that is produced, but 
also of a production that shall be efficient and plentiful. 
It may be better to receive two-thirds of abundance than the 
whole of scarcity. And it should not be forgotten that, 
where industries have been socialised, they usually depend 
for their successful management upon leaders who have 
been trained in the world of competitive enterprise. If 
that world, and its training, disappeared, there is no certainty 
that the success would be continued. 

All these considerations have led a practical people, 
'.here in Great Britain, to move cautiously and step by step. 
Different methods have been adopted to fit different cases. 
Our roads and bridges* and our services of elementary 
education and of sanitation, have been communalised. Our 
postal services, telegraphs and telephones, many of our 
ports and harbours, and of the local transport services, have 
been socialised. Our wholesale electricity supply, the broad- 
casting service, London Transport, some of the harbours, 
have been entrusted to public corporations* By far the 
largest retail trading organisation in the country is co- 
operative. The line between social and private enterprise 
is continually shifting. On that line itself new experiments 
are constantly being made in the hope of combining the 
energy and initiative of private undertakings, with profit 
limitation and social guidance and coArol in the public 
interest. The solution need not be Jfand, dgn, in the 
application universally and rigidly J0 a single principle, 
whether Individualist, Socialist or Commmust. We may 
cherish a healthy scepticism of these swAfng generalisa- 
tions. It has been said: ‘He who genaLlises, generally 
lies I ’ ^ 
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Such being the great issues that confront our times, 
we ask ourselves — here, or in any land where men are still 
free to think as they choose and to act as they hold right— 
what are the broad lines of policy that should be pursued ? 

In reaction from the complacency of the 1 nineteenth 
century, the twentieth has shown a tendency to pessimism. 
The disifluSionment that followed the idealistic effort of the 
war; the spread of lawlessness in international affairs; 
the mechanisation and chemicalisation of warfare; the 
overthrow of liberty in many countries, and the trend to 
violence in others ; the apparent helplessness of man to 
prevent science and invention causing unemployment and 
poverty — all these things have led some people to throw 
up their hands in despair. The world is mad. All is lost. 
The only course is to cut away from the spirit of the age 
and to seek its antithesis. 

The mood has been reflected in the arts. We observe 
a poetry of struggling contorted thought, sometimes ending 
in deliberate incoherence ; a music discordant or hypnotic ; 
a sculpture reverting to the primitive, to the savage, even 
to the sub-human; a painting, passing through the irra- 
tionality of the futurists to the insanity of the surrealists — 
we see artists seeking refuge from a foul civilisation in a 
cleaner barbarism, and from that in a chaos where there 
shall be neither clean nor unclean. But nothing much comes 
of it. We merely watch a pathetic race of 

Feeble and restless youths, born to inglorious days. 

History has often shown such symptoms. They spell 
decadence. 

Seen in right proportions, even if things were accepted 
as they now stand, they would not justify a mood of 
pessimism. We may note almost all over the world a 
marked progress in social conditions ; with every allowance 
for the grave ecoifhnic evils that continue, it is certain that 
the stanctad of tmfort attained by the average of the 
human race is high^in this age than at any previous time. 
To say that man is the slave of the machines that he has 
created is nodpfce. On the contrary, the machines have 
replaced the mVcs of the ancient world ; and have given, 
to a vastly i&beased population, an abundance and variety 
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of commodities and amenities, together with a lightening 
of toil, such as former times could never have imagined 
in their most sanguine visions. Science has advanced; 
ignorance, crime, disease, mortality, have diminished — 
to an extent and at a speed for which the annals of mankind 
show no precedent. View our own material conditions 
in comparison with those of our ancestors, and, with all 
their shortcomings, there is ground for elation rather than 
despair. The study of the history of the past is the best 
antidote for pessimism about the present. 

And things need not be accepted as they are. They may 
be changed. Already, in some countries, the widespread 
unemployment, which was instanced as a proof of the 
essential rottenness of modern civilisation, has at least been 
mitigated ; in the more favoured countries and districts it 
has disappeared. The complaint, often heard not long ago, 
that machinery was depriving the skilled workers of all 
chance of a livelihood is now replaced by a complaint from 
many trades of the dangerous shortage of skilled labour. 
It needs only a favourable turn in the international situation 
V— and, although there is no* present sign of it, that is by no 
means an impossibility — to give such a stimulus to the 
general economic revival which has already begun that 
many of the social and political problems, which are so 
grave to-day, will find a swift solution. 

Meanwhile, without either complacency or pessimism, 
we may discern the general lines of a constructive policy 
that may obviate the clash of the antagonistic ideas. Let 
• the doctrine be rejected at the outset, bluntly and emphatic- 
ally, that there is any reason to limit ourselves to a choice 
between Fascism and Communism. No doubt both the 
Fascists and the Communists would wish it to appear that 
the choice was so limited ; for the support of each is recruited, 
in large measure, by hostility to the otha. But the wider 
m public may dismiss that contention. CertaMy in this country, 
where neither Fascists nor Communists jpount to one in a 
hundred of our electorate of thirty miUkrfs. and possibly not 
to one in a thousand, it is absurd to allow the course of our 
national life to be deflected by the propanda of either, 
or by the mutual antagonism of both. 

We may reject the political philosophy tiJa bases itself 
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on intuition. Intuition is the patent of anatchy; order 
the child of reason. We may condemn the attack on religion, 
and insist that toleration is a basic principle of civilisation. 
Whatever view may be taken on property and on production, 
it may be demanded that the outcome shall be by discussion, 
persuasion and peaceful decision. 

If there are some nations who find themselves unable 
to combine political and personal liberty with the security 
of their national independence or with the economic well- 
being of their people, that is their afiair and not ours. If 
they think it well to subordinate absolutely the freedom of 
the individual to the myth of a living State, let them do so 
if they must. We may see in that process merely a trend 
towards an insect civilisation. As a character says in one 
of Lowes Dickinson’s books : * “ Consider the ant ” — and 
beware of her 1 She is there for a warning.’ 

The question of the education given in the schools, 
always important, has now become vital. It has been said 
that * every new generation is a fresh invasion of savages.* 
They have to be trained to civilised ways — in the family 
and the school, in the Church and the State. But what if 
the system of education is so devised as, not to eliminate 
any natural barbarism, but to confirm and intensify it? If 
modem civilisation goes the way of the Roman, its decline 
and fall will be due to the attacks, not of barbarians from 
without, but of more dangerous barbarians within. 

Santayana has written that, in the last days of antiquity, 
the philosophers of the age of Plotinus were rbady to show 
to their world sound ways of government. * But,’ he says, 
* the ruffians, christened and unchristened, had got out of 
hand and would not let them. To the ruffians, accordingly, 
they sadly abandoned the world.’ Happily, in these days, the 
defence of peace and freedom and sanity is not left to the 
forces, always exivuous, of philosophy ; ■ it enlists the support, 
in some countriepit least, of the mass of the people. And 
it is dea^ incunrcnt upon the governments and citizens of 
those countries not&n allow the education of the coming 
generation, and not to allow military preparation and 
efficiency, to Jr^the monopoly of the advocates of force, and 
for those wbpfare the guardians of better ideas to be content 
with a hig$-minded unpreparedness, leading to a noble- 
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hearted defeat. If all the force in the world is to be on the 
side of militaris m, the cause of peace would be in a bad way. 
* It is useless/ says Dean Inge, * for the sheep to pass resolu- 
tions in favour of vegetarianism so long as the wolf remains 
of a different opinion.’ 

A true patriotism will not be content with a merely 
negative policy; although a positive policy may demand 
sacrifices. The need for a revision of the Treaty of Versailles 
becomes increasingly obvious. To justify revision, it is not 
necessary to assume tijat the Versailles provisions were wholly 
bad. On the contrary, those who were familiar with the 
strained conditions in Europe before 1914 must recognise 
that the Treaty removed more injustices than it created. Yet 
the new injustices exist, and they feed the appetites that make 


for war. 

Here, then, we can find a policy which may after all ward 
off the danger of Wars of Ideas, whether civil wars or inter- 
national. A searching analysis of the conflicting ideas 
themselves, and an exposure of what is foolish in them ; an 
insistence upon persuasion rather than force as the ruling 
•principle, and the maintenance of force sufficient to ensure 
that ; a sane nationalism, which shall be the servant, and not 
the enemy, of an enlightened internationalism ; constructive 
measures of social progress — these are paths that may lead 
us out of the confusions and the perils of these times. 

Such a policy will not, indeed, enlist the support of the 
violent-minded — of those whom Wordsworth described as 
* Hissing facfcionists with ardent eyes.’ And possibly it might 
. not command a general enthusiasm. Goethe said in one of 
his conversations with Eckermann : ‘ It is not to be imagined 
drat reason can ever be popular. Passions and feelings may 
become popular ; reason remains the sole property of a few 
eminent individuals.’ Yet that need not be so among nations 
where education is widespread and the citizens are accustomed 
to fulfil their responsibilities. After all,Ahe enthusiasm of 
' the ordinary man and woman need not Be stirred only by 
violence, ruthlessness, the Will-to-Powe^F by id^fc that are 
belligerent and policies that boast Themselves irrational. 
Peace, Liberty, Reason, Stability, Social Jq£e — these also 

Herbem Samuel. 


may have their appeal. 
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THE CIVIL LIST 
By The Editor 

The Gvil List, to consider which a Select Committee is now 
sitting, is a sum yearly set apart from the general revenues of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain *nd Northern Ireland 
to support the dignity of the Crown and, further, to defray 
certain expenses connected with the civil government. 1 It 
is also loosely used to mean the charges thrown upon this 
sum, which is, in fact, an annual income granted to the 
Sovereign to meet specified charges which in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries constituted the bulk of civil expen- 
diture of the State. To defray these charges the Commons 
in 1689 appropriated £600,000 out of the entire revenue of 
the country, including the hereditary revenues of the Crown, 
then amounting to £300,000 a year, which were surrendered 
by His Majesty. To this fund was debited the cost of the 
Royal Household, palaces, and gardens, the salaries of Foreign 
Ministers, of the Judges, and of the Gvil Service at home, 
together with pensions granted in the current or preceding 
reigns.* 

1 The Gvil List accounts other than pensions ate not audited by the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, but by an auditor of the Civil List, usually one of the principal 
clerks of the Treasury. t 

* A list of these charges is to be found in Par/. Hist., Vol. V., App. xix., and in 
the Return of 18651, II., p. 586. See Anson, The Law and Custom of tbs Constitution , 
Vol. n., p. 163. 

The sums which came to the Crown for these purposes in the first three reigns after 
the revolution were : 



1701 : 

William HI. 

Anne!. 

1726: 
George I. 

Hereditary and tempoiarJ'*fccise 

Post Office . . V .... 

Hereditary fdj\ue, small Blanches 

Additional subsidy of tunnage spd poundage . 

Tax on salaries (6 4 . in the £) ^ . 

Grant from Aggregate Fund .... 

£ 

413.075 

73»*5* 

55J4X 

297,070 

£ 

439.008 
92,008 
45»*7 X 
*3 3.679 

1 

3x3.703 

95»*73 

7I.X3X 

*79.X4* 

*091 

120,000 

- T 

Totals .... 

* 40 .J 44 

829,966 

x, 081,344 
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The Gvil List is thus, in fact, the price paid, by the people 
of Great Britain only, for the maintenance of the greatest of 
the unifying forces residing in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.* 

When, speaking in the Royal Gallery of the House of 
Lords at a dinner in his honour on May 15, 1917,* General 
Smuts used, I believe for the first time, that expression, he 
said : 

Germany is an Empire. Rome was an Empire. India is an 
Empire. But we a$e a system of nations. We are not a State 
but a community of States and nations. We are far greater 
than any empire that has ever existed, and by using this ancient 
expression we really disguise the main fact that our whole 
position is different, and that we are ... a whole world by 
ourselves. . . . No political ideas which we have evolved 
in the past will apply to this world. . . . How are you going 
to provide for the future government of this Commonwealth ? 
... It does not stand for standardization or conventionaliza- 
tion, but for the fuller, richer, and more various life of all the 
nations comprised in it. 

4 The question arises/ continued General Smuts, 4 how 
are you going to keep this Commonwealth of Nations 
together ? * There were two potent factors upon which we 
must in the future rely ; the second was an improved system 
of mutual consultation to determine the true orientation of 
Empire policy. The first was the hereditary kingship. 

‘ You cannot/ he declared, ‘ make a republic of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If you had to elect a President, 
he would have to be President not only here in these islands 
but all over the British Empire ; . . . you would be facing 
an absolutely insoluble problem. The theory of the Consti- 
tution is that the King is not your King, but the King of us 
all, ruling over eveiy part of the whole Commonwealth. . . . 
We have a kingship here whidi is really not very different 
from a hereditary republic.* The Gvil List is the gross 
annual cost of this priceless inheritance, Mt it has not always 
been regarded as a matter for merely fcSmal coflfcoversy in 
Parliament or elsewhere, nor has it rffcays been a fixed sum, 
for the financiers of the eighteenth century wftje apt to devote 
certain taxes to particular services, and thS^ivert part of 

The Timer, Mty 16, 19x7. 
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them to other needs. The income derived by Queen Anne 
from the Gvil List was only £590,000 in 1713, and that of 
George I. not more than £8x3,844^1 1726. When George II. 
came to the throne Parliament guaranteed him an income of 
£800,000 a year if the hereditary revenues, together with 
those provided by Parliament, fell short of that sum ; but 
with the right to any surplus which might accrue. 

George III. surrendered his rights to the hereditary 
revenues arising from the Crown lands, the Excise, and the 
Post Office, and was granted in return aq income of £800,000 
a year. The King retained some small branches of hereditary 
revenue in England and the hereditary revenues in Scotland 
and Ireland, and from time to time the amount of the income 
was increased by Parliament. Yet, in spite of a household 
economy which was almost penurious, the Civil List was 
frequently in debt. Its insolvency gave Parliament an oppor- 
tunity of regulating its expenditure. This was first attempted 
in 1782, as a consequence of a movement which came to a 
head with Edmund Burke’s speech in February 1780 on 
Economical Reform. Referring to the efforts made by 
Louis XIV. to reform his Civil List, he said : 


The King’s household — at the remotest avenues to which all 
reformation has been hitherto stopped, that household, which 
has been the stronghold of prodigality, the virgin fortress which 
was never before attacked — has been not only not defended, but 
it has, even in the forms, been surrendered by the King to the 
economy of his minister. No capitulation ; no reserve. 
Economy has entered in triumph into the publtck splendour 
of the monarch, into his private amusements, into the appoint- 
ments of his nearest and highest relations. Economy and publick 
spirit have made a beneficent and an honest spoil ; they have 
plundered from extravagance and luxury, for the use of sub- 
stantial service, a revenue of near four hundred thousand pounds. 
The reform of the finances, joined to this reform of the court, 


gives to the publkk nine hundred thousand pounds a year and 
upwards. fa 

Thc^ninister \ho docs these things is a great man. But 
the King who desires^hat they should be done is a far greater. 
We must do justice to' our enemies. These are the acts of a 
patriot Kingjkt 

Necessicptrikes at credit, I allow, with a heavier and quicker 
blow undcjfan arbitrary monarchy, than under a limited and 
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balanced government : but still necessity and credit are natural 
enemies, and cannot be long reconciled in any situation. From 
necessity and corruption, a? free state may lose the spirit of that 
complex constitution which is the foundation of confidence. 
On the (fther hand, I am far from being sure, that a monarchy, 
when once it is properly regulated, may not for a long time 
furnish a foundation for credit upon the solidity df its maxims, 
though it affords no ground of trust in its institutions. I am 
afraid I see in England, and in France, something like a beginning 

of both these things. I wish I may be found in a mistake. 

• 

The rest of his speech, which must have taken many hours 
to deliver, was devoted to a detailed analysis and discussion 
of the archaic and wasteful expenditure for which the Crown 
was then responsible. His words bore fruit, and by Act of 
22 Geo. III. c. 82, commonly known as Mr. Burke’s Act, 
new pensions were limited to £600 a year and the total sum 
available for royal pensions was fixed at £170,000 a year. 

The Civil List was divided into classes to be paid in a 
prescribed order : 


(1) Pensions and allowances to the Royal Family. 

(2) Salaries of Lord Chancellor, Judges, and Speaker. 

(3) Salaries of Ministers resident at foreign Courts. 

(4) Tradesmen’s bills of the Household. 

(5) Salaries of menial servants of the Household. 

(6) Pensions. 

(7) Other salaries payable out of revenues of the Civil List. 

(8) Salaries and pensions of the Commissioners of the 

^Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Treasury was given a practical interest-in the receipts 
and payments of the Civil List. Its officers came last, so 
that unless there was vigilance over income and economy 
in expenditure they would not get paid at all. These steps 
did not produce the desired equilibrium : the Civil List was 
before long again in debt, and Parliament made fresh provision 
amounting to £60,000 a year. 4 ■ 

In 1804, when a further £60,000 Ms addq^ the Civil 
List was relieved of annual charge^mounting to £82,000. 
The indebtedness of the Civil List, paid aftsf lengthy parlia- 
mentary inquiries, between 1769 and iA totalled over 

4 Surplus of exchequer fees, applied by 23 Geo. III. c. 82, 

Scotch revenues, applied by 30 Geo. HI. c. 87, £10,000. 
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£3,000,000. 6 It is sometimes stated that this sum was devoted 
to meet * the debts of the King ’ ; but, in fact, almost the 
whole sum was needed to meet 9 quasi-public services then 
borne on the Gvil List, such as our Foreign' Embassies, 
and to compensate for the general rise in prices over this 
period. 

In 1814 came the Regency, towards the expense of 
establishing which Parliament paid a further £100,000 ; but 
in January f 8 1 j there was a deficit on the Gvil List of £400,000 
to be made good. To these grants must be added moneys 
granted to the Royal Family, and to defray those charges 
of which die Gvil List had been relieved, amounting to 
£9$ millions,* besides which there was applied, either in aid 
of the Gvil List, or to liquidate arrears thereon, £1,633,717 
out of the hereditary revenues. 7 In 1815 the Gvil List 
expenditure amounted to £1,480,000 — making the total 
expenditure from the accession of George III. to January 
1816 £64! millions. 

This brings us down to the period when there was a 
general parliamentary investigation of the Gvil List, and 
when it was settled on the basis on which it continued, 
without material alteration, till the demise of the Crown on 
the death of George IV. in 1830. The average expenditure 
on this account for the seven years up to 1811 amounted to 
over £1,100,000 a year. From 1811 to 1816 it rose to nearly 
£1,500,000. In the words of the author of The Black Book , 
or Corruption Unmasked, published in 1820: 

The Regent, on assuming sovereign power, had a grant of 
£100,000 as' an outfit. This sum was intended to defray any 
additional expense he might incur in consequence of his new 
office ; but instead of being applied to that object, it was 
appropriated to the liquidation of the debts he had contracted 
as Prince of Wales ; and the public were called upon, under a 
new form, to ckfray expenses for which they had already 
provided. In «■<}, £30,000 was expended on additional 
buildings. at Briton, and £20,000 for furniture. Both these 

sums vmre paid out of the public purse, although the pavilion 

’■ 

* See Varlunmnt ar^ Jtports of 1802, 1803, 1804, which contain a detailed history of 
the progress of the GHMUst. 

* ParHmrmtary mport on tbs Civil List , Susion 1815. (Ordered to be reprinted 
July 6, 1830.) L 

T ibu., p. j. r 
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is considered the private property of the Prince. The <x>st of 
the Windsor establishment was not less unjustifiable- While 
the Regent was lavishing the public money on tailors, jewellers, 
glass and • china manufacturers, upholsterers, builders, per- 
fumers, embroiderers, etc., the old King was kept bolstered 
up in the most ridiculous state imaginable. He had four lords 
of the bed-chamber, a groom of the stole, and a great number 
of other officers, of whose service, and even existence, he was 
quite unconscious. The cost of his establishment was £100,000 
a year ; besides which, his faithful Commons allowed him 
£60,000 for pocket Atomy, and the Queen had £10,000 a year 
for superintendence. 

The author proceeded to compare comparable expenditure 
in America with that of England and soliloquises thus : 

‘ Look at this picture and at that.’ What a contrast 1 
The services which cost America £46,000 a year cost Old 
England £900,000. Why this difference ? Are not Americans 
governed as well as Englishmen? Are not their fleets and 
armies commanded ; their laws administered ; their affairs 
abroad as ably conducted ? Why this difference ? Has America 
been less prosperous than 'England ? Compare their history 
for the last twenty-five years. Look at the increase in American 
population, her mercantile navy, and her agriculture. Compare 
their present situation. Look at poor England, sinking under 
her ponderous legal state and ecclesiastical establishments. 
Look at her two millions of paupers, her famishing artizans, 
and her ruined commerce and agriculture. Gracious heaven 1 

In 1816 die Civil List was relieved of public charges to 
the amount of £255,768, and the future provision for it was 
fixed at the sum of £1,083,729 ; £100,000 more was granted 
for the support of the establishment of George III. at Windsor 
Castle, and £10,000 per annum to Queen Charlotte, afterwards 
continued to the Duke cf York, for superintendence. In the 
same year £60,000 was voted for the establishment of the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Coburg. With the exception 
of the saving of £10,000 by the premfftire degj^ of the 
Princess of Wales in 1817, all these |yangements continued 
until the accession of George IV, in 1820, when the Civil List 
was fixed at £1,057,000, and so continued tdfee end of that 
monarch’s reign. 

George IV. had already surrendered to P^iament the 
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hereditary revenues of England and Ireland. William IV. 
on his accession in 1830 surrendered, in addition, the heredi- 
tary revenues of Scotland, besides certain Admiralty and 
Colonial sources of income. In return, the Civil List of 
William IV. was relieved of all public charges except £23,000 
for secret service money. This practice was carried further 
in the ensuing reigns, and the pay of public servants is now 
wholly removed from the Civil List, appearing either on the 
votes or charged on the Consolidated Fund. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria a Select Committee, 
appointed by Lord Melbourne, made recommendations to 
which statutory effect was in due course given by 1 Viet. c. 2. 
Her Majesty surrendered her life interest in the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, and the Civil List was fixed as 
follows : 


£ 


(1) Privy Purse . 

60,000 

(2) Salaries of Household 

. 131,260 

(3) Expenses of Household . 

- 

(4) Royal Bounty, etc. 

. 13,000 

(5) Pensions (£1200 a year) 


(6) Unappropriated 

8,040 

Total . 

• £385,000 


In the years following the death of the Prince Consort 
in 1862 anti-monarchical sentiment, due primarily to the 
Queen’s long retirement from all ceremonial functions, found 
expression in Parliament and elsewhere. The occasion was the 
vote, in 1 871-2, for an allowance of £15 ,000 a year for Prince 
Arthur on attaining his majority. Radical opinion had already 
been stirred by the Queen’s request, made on the advice of 
her Ministers, for a dowry of £30,000 for Princess Louise on 
her marriage with the Marquess of Lome. It was claimed 
that the grant wcjhld strengthen republican views among the 
artisan class, but qf ily Mr. Taylor, Mr. Fawcett, who preached 
republicJfedsm at Cambridge, and Sir Charles Dilkc voted 
against it. Sir C. Dike afterwards wrote 8 that his references 
to the subjegtajn a speech at Newcastle were 'accurate, 
though possJPy unwise.’ 


and TuckweU, Lift ef Sir C. Dttkt, Voi. I., p. 159 tt stq. 
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A small pamphlet, published in this year, entitled What 
does she do with it ?, under the pseudonym * Solomon Temple, 
Builder,’ aroused widespread interest. The author is now 
known to have been one I. Butt ; Sir C. Dilke, however, 
believed it to have been written by a former Minister of the 
Crown and, taking up the argument, drew a picture of the 
growth of the royal power, of expensive ceremonial and 
obsolete offices, and of the impairment of our military 
efficiency by the appointment to high command of royal 
personages. * It is said,* he concluded, anticipating General 
Smuts’ phrase, but with a very different significance, 

that some day a commonwealth will be our government. 
Now history and experience show that you cannot have a 
republic unless you show at the same time republican virtues. 
But, you answer, have we not public spirit? Have we not 
the practice of self-government ? Are we not gaining general 
education? Well, if you can show me a fair chance that a 
republic here will be free from the political corruption that 
hangs about the monarchy, I say, for my part — and I believe 
that the middle classes in general will say — let it come. 

A leading article in The Times , rebuking this frank avowal 
with appropriate severity, drew a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain 2 

I am glad to see that you have raised the Philistine indigna- 
tion of The Times. . . . The Republic must come, and at the 
rate at which we are moving it will come in our generation. 
The greater is the necessity for discussing its conditions before- 
- hand, and for a clear recognition of what we may lose as well 
as what we shall gain. 

Neither Sir C. Dilke nor Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had 
correctly gauged public opinion, which ran violently against 
them. Sir C. Dilke was well received wton he spoke again 
on the subject at Leeds ; but at Bolton, mien he attempted 
to address a meeting under Liberal ausffices, thyre was a 
riot in which a man was killed and a great number or persons 
injured by iron nuts and bars thrown in through the windows 
by, as Sir C. Dilke put it, ‘ Tory roughs Aside the hall.’ 
Eight of the party who broke up the meeti^uvere put on 
their trial, but were acquitted by a jury whAput loyalty 
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before law. A month later he spoke at Birmingham : 
4 Chamberlain, who was Mayor, had the whole borough 
police force present or in reserve, and had every single 
interrupter (and there were several hundreds) carried out 
singly by his policemen, with a Conservative Chief of Police 
to direct them/ 

... It is a mistake to think [his letter continued] that 
republican opinions died with Algernon Sidney, that Tom 
Paine was about the only English sympathizer with the French 
revolution, and Shelley, Landor and! Swinburne only three 
mad poets. It is forgotten now that Bums subscribed to the 
funds of the French Republic, that Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Moore all wrote republican odes to it, and that at the beginning 
of the century Southey and Brougham were republican, not 
to speak of Bentham and Godwin and other writers. 

The question came up again in the House of Commons, 
on a motion for a Committee to inquire into the Civil List. 
Mr. Gladstone, with the whole House at his back, trampled 
upon Sir C. Dilke, whose only supporter was Auberon 
Herbert, less Radical than Anarchist, but at the moment 
vehemently republican. The House declined to hear him, 
and the motion was rejected, amid great turmoil, by 276 votes 
to 2. Again, in 1873, Sir C. Dilke raised questions relating 
to the Civil List on the Crown Private Estates Bill, and 
supported an amendment moved by a member who com- 
plained of the secrecy attaching to royal wills. He himself 
demanded the annual publication of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Crown Private Estates. 9 

Nine years later Mr. Gladstone’s Government introduced 
a Bill to give an annuity to Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany. 
Sir C. Dilke, though a member of the Cabinet, abstained 
from voting, as also did Mr. Chamberlain, much to the 
embarrassment of Mr. Gladstone. Again, in 1885, when 
an annuity to th rffrince of Wales on coming of age came 
before Parliament Sir C. Dilke, still in the Cabinet, had 
conscien&us scruples, but found a formula to cover them. 

On the demise of^aeen Victoria in 1901 the Civil List 
stood as folloip^ 

• Hit pfopouff were adopted by the Select Committee of 1910 on the GviJ List, 
of which he was# member. 
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(1) Her Majesty’s Civil List (omitting 

Class V., pensions granted under £ 
i Viet. c. 2, s. j)T . . . 383,000 

(2) His Royal Highness the Prince of 

*Wales (26 Viet. c. 1) . . 40,000 

(3) Her Royal Highness the Princess 

of Wales (26 Viet. c. 1) . . 10*000 

(4) Annuity under Prince of Wales’s 

Children Act, 1889 (52 & 53 

Viet. c. 3*) . . . . 36,000 


169 


Total . . . £471,000 19 


The Select Committee of 1901 assembled in due course to 
consider a paragraph in the King’s Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of Parliament which read as follows : 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons . 

The demise of the Crown renders it necessary that a re- 
newed provision shall be made for the Civil List. I place 
unreservedly at your disposal those hereditary revenues which 
were so placed by My predecessor ; and I have commanded 
that the Papers necessary for a full consideration of the subject 
shall be laid before you. 

And a further message to the following effect : 

His Majesty being desirous of making competent provision 
for the honourable support and maintenance of His Son, 
the Dukc^of Cornwall and York, His Daughter-in-law, the 
Duchess of Cornwall and York, and His Daughters, the 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, the Princess Victoria, and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, and being further desirous 
that similar provision should be made for Her Majesty the 
Queen in the event of Her surviving Him, and for the Duchess 
of Cornwall and York in the event of Her surviving the Duke 
of Cornwall and York, recommends the Ansideration thereof 
to His Majesty’s faithful Commons, and ■lies on their attach- 
ment to adopt such measures as may be suitable to tjj^ occasion. 

The Committee, after full constifcration, recommended 
provision involving an ultimate net incite of £42,000 
as follows : 


10 Report of Select Committee, 190 x 
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increased revenues which might accrue from that source. 
The additional allowance to the Duke of York of £25,000 
was to be a first charge upon these revenues. 1 * 

Upon two points of importance the Select Committee 
were not unanimous, the representatives of the Opposition 
considering it to be desirable that the principle already 
applied to the bulk of the Crown lands should now be 
extended to the Duchy of Lancaster, and that, while it may 
be desirable to maintain the separate administration which 
had been in existence so long, the revenues of the Duchy 
should in future be surrendered to the Exchequer. In 
return for the surrender they proposed that £80,000 should 
be added to the amount payable annually to the Privy Purse. 
They put forward this proposal on the grounds that the 
Sovereign experienced die disadvantages of a fluctuating 
revenue in the course of the last reign, and that it would 
be to the monarch’s advantage to be possessed of an entirely 
fixed income. They were moreover of the opinion that it was 
undesirable that there should be a risk of the Sovereign, 
as a large owner of certain kinds of private property, becoming 
involved in controversial political issues. 

For the same reasons they were of the opinion that 
similar principles should be applied to the Duchy of Cornwall ; 
in return for such a surrender the guardians of the Prince of 
Wales when a minor should receive an annuity chargeable 
on the Consolidated Fund of £10,000 pet annum, to be 
increased to £50,000 on the Prince’s coming of age. Provi- 
sion was made in 1910 that, in the event of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, there should be paid to the Princess of 
Wales, during the continuance of her marriage, an annuity of 
£10,000 and an annuity of £50,000 in the event of her sur- 
viving her husband. They proposed that similar provision 
be repeated for a future Princess of Wales. 

These propolis did not meet with favour, but the first 
two will certainly i>e pressed afresh. 

Speajgjog for 'the Opposition on the Civil List Bill, 
Mr. Pethick Lawrencg a said that he and his colleagues were 
satisfied that the waste and extravagance of former days 
bad been elfi^ated. Royal palaces, royal entertainments, 
sad royal farms were national institutions, their upkeep a 

P* Dtteto H. C, VoL GOOH., May J, col. t)86. 
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national charge, and, whilst opposed to expensive and 
extravagant ceremonial, he recognised that ‘ royalty could 
not be tun on the cheap/ The strong hold that His Majesty 
had on the Empire was not in the splendour of his palaces 
or of his Court, but the fact that he reigned not less in the 
hearts of the poorest than in those of the highest ip the land, 
and was in more direct and intimate association with the 
common people than, perhaps, any monarch since Charles II. 
The Crown was above and outside all party differences and 
one of the bulwarks of democratic government. 

Mr. McGovern followed closely in the footsteps of Sir 
C. Dilke in his early days, describing the monarchical institu- 
■tion as a useless thing — a dressing for the capitalist State, 
against which, as a Republican and a Socialist, he would vote. 
Three members recorded their votes against the Bill in the 
lobby, one more than in 1872. 

This historical sketch and documentary survey of an 
important aspect of the Constitution alike of this country 
and of the British Commonwealth of Nations, an aspect 
which comes under formal examination only at the beginning 
of each reign, would be incomplete without some discussion 
of the history and development of Civil List Pensions. 
These will be dealt with in a further article in our next 
issue. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A TRIP TO RUSSIA 
By Victor Cazalet, M.P. 

r 

I have no desite to write a political article or tty to con- 
vince or convert anybody by the following observations. 
I merely wish to record what I saw, good and bad. The reader 
must be left to form his own opinions. Whatever view one 
takes about the ultimate result of the Soviet rigme, no one 
can deny that a vast experiment, social and economic, is 
going on in Russia to-day. Anyone, therefore, who is 
interested in economics, social welfare, or the science of 
government must find matters of great interest in the results 
achieved up to the present in the territories under Soviet 
control. 

In so far as it is possible not to be biassed in this matter, 
I went, I hope, unprejudiced, determined to see for myself 
what I could, and to form my own opinions. A good many 
people said to me on my return, ‘ Were you allowed to see 
anything ? ’ My answer is as follows. You can see all 
there is ; you can walk about the streets and watch the people 
going about their daily lives ; you can see ljpusing condi- 
tions, factories, shops and rest camps ; you can see what 
they have to eat ; you can talk, as I did, to many workers. 
It seems to me that these opportunities give one a very good 
idea of the conditions which form the basis of life for the 
mass of the people. It is quite true that there is no oppor- 
tunity of talking to people in official positions, apart from 
those provided ¥.r the purpose ; nor, for instance, can you 
see th^pside oli their concentration camps, but I do not 
suppose that such an opportunity would be permitted to 
the visitor to many otKer countries of Europe to-day. 

One gcs^kl statement I must be allowed to make — 
namely, thaf^is extremely difficult to compare Russia with 
any Westgn country. Russia was, and is to-day, a semi- 
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Oriental country. The standard of life both in pre-war 
days and now is not comparable with anything in England, 
France or America. In order to appreciate what is happening 
in Russia you have to get yourself into a totally different 
atmosphere ftom that in which you are accustomed to live 
in an ordinary civilised country. To start with, there are 
practically no old people left in Russia. You hardly ever 
see an elderly person, and if you do you immediately remark 
on the fact and wonder how he or she lives. The old people 
have jiist been eliminated or * liquidated/ either because of 
their views, or because of their inability to stand up to the 
privations of the last twenty years. 

Then you must picture yourself in a country where there 
is no such thing as religion in our sense of the word. You 
might just as well talk to a working man in England about 
Confucius or Buddha as talk to the ordinary Russian worker 
about God or Christ. God and Christianity have been prac- 
tically eliminated. There is no longer any object in having 
an active anti-God propaganda, because the modem genera- 
tion has been educated in an atmosphere where such an idea 
as God does not exist. Fully 70 per cent, of the present 
population of Russia have been bom or brought up on the 
ethics of the Soviet regime. It is perhaps worth mentioning, 
however, that the desire to worship some ideal — something 
higher than oneself or some more spiritual being — which 
many of us believe is innate in human nature, is slowly making 
itself felt in Russia to-day. In place of God, Christ, or the 
saints of the «old religion Lenin and Stalin have been sub- 
stituted. Every shop, ever street, every hotel, every railway 
station, and every school have enormous life-size pictures 
of Lenin and Stalin — more even of Stalin than of Lenin. 
An article was published the other day beginning, ‘Our 
Father, Stalin, who is the sun from whom we get our strength 
and life.’ If that is not the nearest approach to primitive 
religion, it is difficult to imagine what is. J 

Next you must imagine yourself in a Md wher^here is 
no private property. People have the minimum of posses- 
sions and there is no incentive to acquire any more. If you 
should want to buy anything other than the^Jke necessities 
—and if there were anything in the shops worn buying — 
there would be no room to put it in where yov\ived, and 
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you would almost certainly be a subject of suspicion among 
your neighbours. There is no private personal property 
in Russia such as we understand it. It is difficult, I think, 
to exaggerate how much our lives are wrapt up in and 
dependent upon personal possessions. 

There is, of course, no political liberty ; but Russia is 
not an exception in that respect to-day. Lastly, there is 
neither class, race, nor sex distinction. To give an illus- 
tration of this, I visited a cinema in Odessa where I saw a 
film called Tie Cireus, said to be the ‘ hit ’ of the year, the 
whole object of which was to show that there should be no 
‘ colour ’ bar. An actress has a black baby ; all the bourgeois 
people attached to the circus disapprove; finally, after 
various vicissitudes, all are won round, and the last scene 
shows everybody in a row and kissing the black baby. 

I feel I should say that when I tried to go to Russia no 
difficulty was placed in my way. I met with the greatest 
possible courtesy from officials and everyone else. The 
Russian people are charming — so pleased to see you, so kind, 
so thoughtful and so delightfully curious, in the nicest 
sense of the word, in finding out how you live and what 
you do. 

On arrival at the airport in Russia every single thing 
I brought into the country was closely and minutely examined. 
Every letter was taken out and opened. I was slightly 
irritated at first, until I discovered that the man who was 
looking at my books and letters was reading them upside 
down. This is a typical example of the ^overwhelming 
bureaucracy which pervades the country. Every move you 
make is reported, every telephone call taken down, every 
visitor noted. How the information ever gets tabulated or 
used is impossible to imagine. Good hotels and living for 
the foreigner are very expensive, but, on the whole, the 
hotels are reasci ably comfortable and clean, although I 
found, as did l*r Walter Gtrine, great difficulty when 
washingpas there are no plugs in the baths or basins. I 
refer to Sir Walter Gjgjy’s description of his visit to Russia 
in his book I Search jor Truth in Russia. Many of my impres- 
sions will fit^plonfirmation in his pages. Food is plentiful 
for the foreigner, but there is a terrible sameness about it. 
DiplomatsMnd Press correspondents — who ate practically 
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the only foreigners living in Russia — buy practically all their 
food from abroad. The Intourist hotels are managed by 
good party men, who, no doubt, adequately report on all 
that foreigners do and say, but who can hardly be described 
as competent caterers. Consequently, eating soon becomes 
a very uninteresting episode in die day. Like many travellers, 
I had hoped to find caviare quite cheap and plentiful. Only 
in Moscow could I get any fresh caviare, and that would 
have been rated second or third grade in London or New 
York. Presumably all^the best is exported. 

Another thing I noticed was the absence of motor cars 
of all kinds. You can go down the Nevski Prospect in 
Leningrad — one of the finest and broadest streets in the world 
— at midday, and your car is probably the only one in the 
street. There are large numbers of trams, which seem to 
be carrying almost as many people outside as inside. In 
Leningrad, where there are nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
and Moscow, with its 4,000,000 or 5,000,000, you can usually 
count the cars and lorries on your ten fingers. In Odessa, 
which is one of the best laid-out towns in Europe, I saw 
'only five cars in the whole of an evening’s drive, and not 
one taxi. Perhaps it is not so surprising that there are so 
few cars, because there are apparently no roads — that we 
would call roads — except in the vicinity of the big towns. 
In the country districts there are no decent roads at all. 
Some friends of mine took eleven days to get from the frontier 
to Moscow by road. The railways — and I travelled by express 
trains everywhere — are slow ; the trains jolt along at about 
30 to 40 miles Hn hour, but so badly laid are the tracks that 
reading is practically impossible. 

As regards education, it is quite true that in some respects 
the Soviet has done a considerable amount. It is said that 
over 80 per cent, of the population can read and write, 
i visited a most excellent new school in Odesa ; the building 
|was good, the rooms lofty and well proportioned, the 
instructors kind and enthusiastic about their work^nd the 
children well looked after. Some of the m are provicRd with 
lineals at school in the middle of , B!B*day. In spite of all 
this education, it is still true to say that only infinitesimal 
percentage know anything of what is happen!^ in the out- 
pde world. No foreign newspapers are allow^, and no 
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news appears in the Russian papers which the Government 
do not want the people to know. It is difficult to imagine 
the mentality and outlook of an Englishman or American 
who for twenty years had only heard what his Government 
wanted him to know. 

A few^ words now concerning conditions of work. I was 
told that unemployment did not exist; and certainly there 
were no outward signs of it. All the factories appeared to 
be working full time. There are some other good points 
apart from lack of unemployment. ,Sick pay is at the full 
rate of wages. Practically everybody is given three or four 
weeks* holiday a year on full pay. There are excellent rest 
camps, plenty of parks of rest and culture, criches, children’s 
playing grounds, open-air cinemas and concerts. I do not 
pretend there are sufficient of these for the vast population 
of Russia, but such as I saw struck me as being very well 
run, and very widely attended and appreciated by the mass 
of the workers. 

The Russian working week consists of five days* work 
of seven hours each, and then a day of rest. Compared with 
the Western working week, which includes a day and a 
half's rest. Sir Walter Citrine calculated that the Russian 
gets only a io per cent, advantage over his English counter- 
part. It is not easy to make any comparison between the 
wages paid in Russia and elsewhere. I have, however, 
worked out a comparison based on what a day’s work in 
Russia and in England are respectively worth in terms of 
purchasing power. The average wage in Russia is about 
6 roubles a day. I have taken the average ill England to be 
6 s. a day. It is therefore reasonable to compare what 6 
roubles will buy in Russia with what 6 s. will buy in England. 
On this basis a 4-lb. loaf of white bread which costs %\d. 
in England costs the equivalent of 3/. in Russia. Milk, which 
is zs. a gallon hfTe, will be 6 s. there. Butter works out at 
about 10 s. a po^id in Russia, and the best kind of meat at 
j s. a pound. 

The'question that immediately presents itself is, how do 
the people live ? TftP^r&al answer to this is, I think, that 
* what you dj~Vt know you don’t miss/ and the Russian 
sincerely belrores to-day that he is better off than the worker 
in any country. Also, he has other compensations for 
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die high cost of living. Rents are low. Factories provide 
an adequate midday meal at small cost. The women who do 
not work are exceptions, and as women and men get equal 
pay for equal work, most family incomes are thereby doubled. 
Again the knswer is that people do not eat luxuries like 
white bread. They eat the traditional Russian food — black 
bread and cabbage soup. Milk is a luxury for tfie sick and 
for babies. As regards clothes, people have not the same 
•social occasions for changing their clothes or wanting to 
look better dressed than their neighbours. I myself never 
saw a decent suit of clothes in Russia, nor what we should 
call a serviceable and well-made pair of boots or shoes. 
I should perhaps. add that there are bourgeois traits creeping 
in again — women trying to discover the latest fashions both 
for coiffure and clothes. In fact, so great has been the demand 
that the Soviet Government are starting to encourage tidi- 
ness in clothes, shaving every day, and other s imilar bourgeois 
habits. 

It is difficult to believe that housing conditions were 
■ever worse than to-day. I saw only Leningrad and Moscow, 
in both of which the population has, it is true, enormously 
increased since the Revolution. In these towns it is very 
exceptional for a family to have more than one room. Such 
new houses as have been put up are built of material so poor 
that it is very doubtful whether they will last more than a 
year or two. In the country districts no rehousing whatever 
has been attempted since the war, but I was told that in some 
of the new industrial areas great efforts have been made with 
I town planning. 

I have already mentioned that there is no sex distinction. 
This applies in domestic life as well as in the factories. 
Women do exactly the same work as men in, for example, 

: the steel factories, and it is a usual sight to see th em working 
on the railway tracks. Divorce has beopme less frequent 
in the last year or two, owing largely to thjincreasing expense 
involved. The first divorce is quite cheap ; the second and 
third are economically possible ; after that onl/nhe best- 
paid worker can afford the GovefBittit tax. Either husband 
or wife is entitled to take their papers to the proper office, 
and the divorce can be had for the askin^wln some cases 
the other party may not even know about it un® he receives 
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■ ft ffiwfli notification. The Government and the Communist 
Party ate actually discouraging promiscuity and encouraging 
family life, with all its old characteristics of affection and 
the respect of children for their parents. 

The business of shopping is a very complicated but 
interesting process. All shops are Government shops : 
the consequence is, no one wants to sell you anything. 
I went into a toy shop in Moscow; everyone was polite 
but uninterested. The actual technique of buying is quite 
a lengthy process. In order to purchase anything you have 
first to select your article and find out its price. Then you 
go to another counter and pay your money in order to get a 
receipt. Finally, you take your receipt back to the counter 
and get your purchase. The process is a long one in any case, 
but in the more popular shops — e.g., those selling food, 
liquor and books — queuing-up is taken for granted. Then 
you must always bring your own bag or paper to wrap your 
purchase in. If you want to buy milk or cream you must 
take your jar with you. One day in the market in Moscow 
we saw an enormous queue outside a place where they sell 
pieces of meat left over after the good portions have been 
disposed of. 

The army and the air force are certainly adequate to 
blunt the teeth of any opponent who might be sufficiently 
aggressive to attack them. The army, I am told on good 
authority, is efficient, well fed, and generally well cared for. 
But, curiously enough, in a proletarian country where you 
would expect the officers to come from the tanks, they do 
not. They are picked pupils from the schools* Vrho undergo 
a special training before being commissioned as officers. 
Quite recently the Soviet army has reverted to the old tides 
of ca p tai n , colonel, general, etc. 

I will not go into detail about the treatment of crime, 
though the Soviet system is interesting. In the famous 
Bolshevoi reformatory they have 4000 young delinquents. 
The whole establishment is excellently run by the right kind 
of pcopllp^nd in many ways is a model institution. Stealing 
and murder are not loohtfk upon as crimes to be ashamed of, 
but as results of a faulty social system or bad upbringing. 
The thing nible is political crime, and it is estimated 

that there a Mt 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 political prisoners in 
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concentration camps. Nearly all the big works — the White 
Sea Canal, for instance — were built with the labour of political 
prisoners. It is the cheapest'fotm of labour in the world, 
and the Police Department undertakes these engineering 
jobs because 'they supply the labour. In 19)2 there was an 
appalling famine, when 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 people died 
of starvation. Yet official information from the* Kremlin 
said there was no famin e. I dare say they would also say 
there ate no political prisoners ; but there it is. 

Russia’s foreign policy is too large a subject to deal with 
here. What is quite definite is that, at the moment, she does 
not want to attack anyone. She is solely concerned with 
improving conditions internally. Within the Communist 
Party itself there is a difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
of stirring up strife in foreign countries through propaganda 
and subsidies. In spite of events in Spain, it would seem that 
Stalin and his group are against world revolution by such 
means — at any rate, for the present ; and it does not look as 
though anyone will replace Stalin as long as he remains alive. 

My general impressions may be summed up as follows. 
There are good things — good things in labour and factory 
conditions, in creches, holidays, rest camps, preservation of 
museums, the encouragement of opera, ballet, concerts. 
On the other hand, the impression made on the ordinary 
tourist is of a country which is one vast slum — drabness, 
dreariness, sameness, no colour, no garden, no flowers, no 
variety, no contrast, no luxuries. The three weeks I spent 
in Russia were among the most interesting but most depress- 
ing weeks of my life. I felt a terrible sense of oppression ; 
but I frankly admit that, if there were a secret vote in Russia 
to-day, 80 to 90 per cent, of the people would vote for the 
existing rigm — partly because they know nothing else, and 
pardy because of the efficiency and intensity of the propa- 
ganda. They ate, in a sense, happy for the ume reasons. 

There ate many advantages in travel, out that which I 
prize most is the prospect of home at the end of myjoumey. 
I must confess that this prospect was particularly aborting 
during my tout in Russia, and P^tenot help feeling that 
some of the facts outlined above should rersuade others 
that there are still certain advantages to be eSP^ed by living 
in a capitalist country 1 v A 
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THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 

By Sir John Marriott 

‘ Inefficiency,’ it has been said, ‘ is the price we pay fbt 
freedom.’ Whether that be true or not, Mr. Lloyd George 
lately returned from a brief visit to Germany with heightened 
doubts on the subject — with qualms about the inefficiency of 
* Democracy,’ and with great admiration for the efficiency of 
‘ Dictatorship.’ ‘ Ramshackle ’ was the description applied 
by that master of picturesque epithets to the Hapsburg Empire 
in 1914. * Ramshackle ’ is the epithet he applies to-day (if he 
is correctly reported) to the administration of affairs in 
England. ‘If democratic institutions are to survive, we 
must prove that they can act as effectively and promptly as 
despotism.’ That a democratic machine — at any rate, the 
machine of a Parliamentary Democracy — can act as promptly 
as a despot, it is unreasonable, as Mr. Lloyd George well 
knows, to expect. Unless it can, in the long tun, act as 
efficiently, it is certain to be beaten in the fierce competition 
of to-day. But is the democratic machine in England (to 
limit a wide issue) less efficient than the dictatorial machine 
for which Mr. Lloyd George has conceited a belated 
admiration ? 

No tourist can fail to be struck by the amazing transforma- 
tion which the Ducc has effected in Italy, and by the efficiency 
with which the dictatorial machine functions in a reconstructed 
Germany — Efficiency almost hits you . in the face at every 
turn. But does closer examination, more intimate experience, 
confim^he first impression? Take a single point. Mr. Lloyd 
Georg^-and not he alone — is greatly impressed by the rapidity 
with which Herr HflffeKhas ‘conquered’ unemployment 
in Germany, ^ut is there anything wonderful in the achieve- 
ment? As ijna Snowden once remarked with characteristic 
acerbity, ttfbre is no unemployment in Russia, or even in 
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Dartmoor. There was no unemployment or ‘ vagabondage * 
In England so long as the mass of the people were serfs. 
There was no unemploymenbduring the Great War. It calls 
for no genius (and he who would deny the genius of the 
Ffihter musf himself be afool) to set on work a great number of 
people if materials and wages ate provided out of capital. We 
did it in the war. ‘ Luxury (and armaments are economically 
a luxury) is not good for trade ’ — so the classical economists 
were wont to teach us. The Bond Street tradesman derides 
the aphorism. Quite naturally. A brilliant * season ’ is 
undeniably a boon to feond Street. The greater the expendi- 
ture on luxuries, the better for the trade of those who produce 
and distribute them. Whether it is better for trade is a 
different problem. By vast expenditure on armaments you 
can, of course, absorb labour ; compulsory military service 
(whether good or bad in itself) necessarily reduces the volume 
of unemployment — -for the time being. The italicised limitation 
is important; and it is characteristic of dictatorships. For 
dictatorship is essentially an emergency form of government. 
Six months was the term of office when it was first instituted 
under the Roman Republic.. 4 A dictator,’ said Bolingbroke, 
‘ is a tyrant for six months.’ The limits in the modem world 
are less precise. But there is a wholesome motto in political 
science. Respice finem. The contemporary chronicler cannot, 
like the historian, look back upon the end. 

Is this a digression ? If I have been beguiled (not for the 
first time) by the fascinating convolutions of Mr. Lloyd 
George, it has been, for once, of set purpose. For it is the 
object of the present paper to inquire whether the machinery 
of government is at present working efficiently in this country. 
Efficiency may or may not be the final test of the excellence 
of any particular form of government. But admittedly it is 
a test. Machinery, if not the most important element in the 
structure of the State, is an important on§. Moreover, it is 
increasingly important with every extension of the sphere of 
government — with every addition to the functions under- 
taken by the State. Whether 4 over-legislation, ^feid, still 
more, elaborated administration,%fcy not be responsible for 
any deterioration discernible in the machine is a question 
of fundamental importance. And the qiwBbn may most 
appropriately be put to Mr. Lloyd George. Afore than any 
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other living statesman he has been responsible for that type 
of legislation which has excused, if not necessitated, the 
colossal increase in Gvil Service staffs, and for the unprece- 
dented extension of the functions of government. 

To avoid misconception, let me say at once that, opposed 
as I am to the encroachment of the Executive upon the spheres 
of the Legislature and the Judiciary, I have nothing but 
admiration for the devotion and skill with which our per- 
manent officials carry out the duty entrusted to them by 
Parliament. Special opportunities, enjoyed for many years, 
of scrutinising at close quartets the work, not of one depart- 
ment, but all the departments of State, induced me to form 
the highest opinion of the competence and zeal of our civil 
servants. Whether, indeed, the zeal is not excessive, and, by 
the fault of Parliament, partially misdirected, are questions as 
important as any by which the student of politics is to-day 
confronted . 1 But, though manifestly interlocked with the 
special inquiry proposed in this paper, the temptation to 
discuss them must be resisted. 

The immediate question is, not the scope of administra- 
tive functions, but whether the machinery is the best that can 
be devised to perform them. The machine consists of three 
parts : the Legislature, the Executive (political and per- 
manent), and the judiciary . Montesquieu in a famous passage 
insisted that there could be no liberty unless the three parts 
were rigidly separated . The United States have lately afforded 
a conspicuous, not to say dramatic, illustration of the rigidity 
with which the three functions are separated .under their 
Instrument of Government. To an insular Englishman it 
seems amazing that a court of justice, however eminent, 
should be competent to decide upon the validity of a statute. 
English judges often drive a coach and four through an Act 
of Parliament, but never do they question the power of the 
sovereign Legislature to enact it. It may well be that in 
England the Executive is, thanks to the complaisance or 
carelessness of Parliament, encroaching upon the functions 
of the Mgislature and usurping those of the Judiciary. 

1 They went a ns w er ed with gt&t- eifiphatia, and with great authority, by Lord 
Hewa n in Tie Nem DesjoHsm (Berm, 1929), and with equal emphasis but less authority 
by the present Crisis of Eagfisb Liberty (Oxford University Press, 1930). 

The question has lately been forced to the front again by several correspondents in 
Tie times (Septegfecr 1936). 
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That is arguable ; and Sir Benjamin Cohen has lately drawn 
upon his great experience (The Tims , September 25) to 
illustrate the hardship inflicted, especially upon the poorer 
citizens, bj the practice of delegating legislation to the 
administrative departments. The multiplicity and complexity 
of the Regulations made, under delegated powprs, in the 
Widows and Old Age Pensions Act of 1925 not only involve 
great expense to the taxpayer, but, as Sir Benjamin Cohen 
argues, result in a denial of the benefits which Parliament 
intended to confer upon applicants for these pensions. If 
this be so, it is evidently a case where the machinery of 
government is ominously creaking, and where repairs, if not 
reconstruction, are required. 

Another and much wider aspect of the problem was lately 
raised by Mr. Amery (The Tims, June 30), and a third by 
Lord Rennell in the House of Lords (July 1), and by various 
speakers in the House of Commons (June 29). The parlia- 
mentary debates turned largely upon the discordance of the 
voices issuing from the same Cabinet in regard to foreign 
affairs. Mr. Amery argued, with great force, that there is a 
teal danger to Democracy arising ‘ from a widespread sense 
of indecision and procrastination, of frustration and futility, 
in the conduct of affairs which may easily develop here, as 
elsewhere, into a loss of faith in free institutions as such.’ 
‘ Nor,’ he proceeded, * is it only democracy that is endangered. 
Our very existence may be imperilled by the combination of 
blundering inconsequence in foreign policy with lack of 
foresight aj*d sloth in our preparations for defence.’ His 
conclusion is fhat ‘ the supreme need at the moment ... is 
a central authority capable of framing and executing a policy 
which the nation can understand and follow. Our present 
Cabinet system does not provide it.’ Mr. Amery wants, in 
fine, to revive the War Cabinet. The suggestion raises the 
whole problem of the machinery of goverpnent. 

■■■ Political memories are short, and it may, therefore, be 
useful to direct attention to the Report of a Committee 
appointed in 1917 to consider th^ubject. ‘ Reconwruction * 
was in the air. There was actuauf? Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion with no less a person than Dr. Addison^ats head. The 
Ministry issued a large number of pamprats containing 
information that was for the most part acce^ble in any 
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elementary text-book. Being greedy for instruction from 
any quarter, I have preserved a large collection of them. 
But one valuable service the Minister did perform. In July 
1917 he appointed a small and strong Committee,' to enquire 
into the responsibilities of the various Departments of the 
Central Executive Government, and to advise in what manner 
the exercise and distribution by the Government of its func- 
tions should be improved.’ Besides Lord Haldane, who 
presided, the Committee included two eminent ex-civil ser- 
vants, three members of Parliament and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
In 1918 the Haldane Committee issued a Report (Cmd. 
9130) which, with the two Reports of the War Cabinet (Cmd. 
9005 (1918) and Cmd. 325 (1919)), form the loots classiots on 
this subject. From them any discussion for reform must start. 

With these Reports may usefully be compared another 
Report presented in July 1919 to the Canadian Senate by a 
special Committee appointed to consider ' the possibility of 
bettering the machinery of government.* The Canadian 
Committee had before them a Report on the Public Service 
of Canada, specially prepared, in 1912 for the Dominion 
Government by Sir George Murtay (who was also a member 
of the Haldane Committee). It had the further advantage of 
seeing the Haldane Report as well as a very important 
Report of the Select Committee on National Expenditure on 
the Financial Procedure of the House of Commons. 3 The 
Haldane Committee were soon convinced that, owing largely 
to historical causes, ' there is much overlapping and conse- 
quent obscurity and confusion in the functions of. the Depart- 
ments of the Executive Government.’ But before making 
detailed recommendations for amendment the Committee 


examined the functions and procedure of the Cabinet, since 
that is ' die mainspring of all the mechanism of government.’ 
With that mainspring this article is primarily concerned. 

But we may {jfancc first at the recommendations of the 
Haldane Committee in regard to the rearrangement of the 


administrative departments and the redistribution of their 
functions: Briefly, the governing principle was that the 


business should be distrlBuced, not according to the persons 


or classes de^^rith, but according to the nature of the 


* Journals of the Sttu/t of Canada, vol. Iv. ; Ottawa, 1919. 

• Jrinth Report of the Session, 1918. 
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service to be assigned to each department. The latter 
principle was preferred on ( the ground that ‘the present 
existence of departments designed to minister to particular 
classes of persons greatly increases the complexity of the 
problems connected with the allocation of new or the redistri- 
bution of existing duties, by introducing cross division into 
the main division by services.’ An admirable illustration of 
the overlapping and waste involved in the failure to carry out 
to a logical conclusion the principle recommended by the 
Haldane Committee is afforded by the present confusion in 
the matter of insurance. The Ministry of Health deals with 
Health Insurance and Widows and Old Age (Contributory) 
Pensions ; the Ministry of Pensions with Military Pensions ; 
the Home Office with Workmen’s Compensation; the 
Treasury with Industrial Assurance; the Board of Trade 
with Life and Fire Assurance ; the Ministry of Transport and 
the Board of Trade with Third Party Insurance. Nor is there, 
except in the Ministry of Health, a separate department to deal 
with these questions in any of the above offices. 

The Haldane Committee tentatively suggested that the 
work of the Central Government should be distributed 
among ten departments as follows : (i.) Finance ; (ii.) and 
(iii.) National Defence and External Affairs ; (iv.) Research 
and Information ; (v.) Production (including Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries), Transport and Commerce; (vi.) 
Employment; (vii.) Supplies; (viii.) Education; (ix.) 
Health; and (x.) Justice. Some of these branches would 
require more than one Minister. The Committee attached 
great importance to the provision for ‘the continuous 
acquisition of knowledge and the prosecution of research in 
order to furnish a proper basis for policy.’ They also insisted 
that ‘in the organisation of individual departments special 
importance should be attached to securing^proper considera- 
tion of proposals for expenditure, unimpaired mini sterial 
responsibility, co-operation with advisory bodies in matters 
which bring departments into contact with the public and 
die extended employment of qu^J^gl women.’ It is needless 
to point out that there has been considerable advance since 
1918 in the direction indicated by die HakU^Report. But 
there remains to be considered die most important cog in the 
Machinery of Government — the Cabinet. % 
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The functions of the Cabinet were concisely defined in 
the Haldane Report as * (a) thf final determination of the 
policy to be submitted to Parliament ; (b) the supreme control 
of the national Executive in accordance with, the policy 
prescribed by Parliament ; and (c) the continuous co-ordina- 
tion and delimitation of the activities of the several depart- 
ments of the State.’ The definition could not be improved ; 
but the question arises whether a Cabinet, constituted as 
Cabinets have again (since 1919) been constituted, is well 
adapted for the performance of these functions. The Haldane 
Committee failed to indicate dearly the relation which should 
exist between the Cabinet and the administrative departments , 
but it may be inferred, from other sections of their Report, 
that they contemplated that the Cabinet should approximate 
more nearly to the War Cabinet of 1917-19 than to the older 
(and later) type, that its functions should be advisory and 
co-ordinative rather than administrative, and that its members 
C preferably ten or, at most, twdve ’) should not, as a rule, 
act as political heads of departments. 

That brings us to the crux of the problem raised by 
Mr. Amery. Is it advisable to renew permanently the War 
Cabinet experiment ? An attempt to answer this question 
compels us to recall one or two facts. The first is that the 
pre-war type of Cabinet was a large body of (mostly) depart- 
mental Ministers, who rarely knew beforehand for what 
special business they were summoned, who frequently left 
the Cabinet room without any dear idea of how questions — 
even those relating to their own departments— -had been 
decided (if they had been dedded at all), who had no agenda, 
and were furnished with no minutes. This haphazard system 
was for the first time exposed during the war, 4 and some of 
its worst features have not been reproduced . Cabinet Councils 
am now relatively orderly and businesslike : an agenda is 
circulated ; so arJ minutes, very brief and highly discreet, 
rarely recording a name ; and, above all, the Cabinet has its 
own Seq^ary, and a small and highly confidential secretarial 
staff. The Secretary is jhp Secretary to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence — an invaluable body the creation of which 
we owe to h^pBaffour— and Clerk to the Privy Council. 

dcbate * U uoe l 9> , 9 1 9)» especially ipeechet by Lord Laoi- 
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What dais country has owed during the last twenty years to 
Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey (the first, and so far the only, 
occupant of this office) will hevet be known until the present 
generation has passed away — perhaps not even then ; but it 
is fully realised by all who have sat in Cabinets since 1917, 
and is to some degree appreciated by all who have come into 
contact with him. To replace him will indeed "be difficult, 
but his office, it is safe to prophesy, will remain as a permanent 
part of the machinery of government. 

ti second point js that the exigencies of war inevitably 
brought the old Cabinet system to an end. Mr. Lloyd George 
was not the only man to perceive — though he was the first 
to say — that ‘You cannot run a war with a Sanhedrin.’ 
Accordingly, on superseding Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George promptly scrapped the ‘ Sanhedrin ’ and 
replaced it by a War Cabinet of five members (subsequently 
increased to seven), only one of whom, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was head of a department. The intention was 
that this ‘ Directory ’ should be entirely free to devote itself 
to the conduct of the war. The departmental Ministers who 
would ordinarily have bean included in the Cabinet met 
periodically as a quasi-Cabinet under the chairmanship of the 
Home Secretary. Their position was rather ambiguous : 
they were ‘Cabinet Ministers’ outside the Cabinet; but 
officially the only Cabinet from 1917 to 1919 was the War 
Cabinet. 6 The War Cabinet met almost daily (300 times in 
1917) and received reports from the Foreign Secretary, the 
First Sea Lprd of the Admiralty, and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff.* Other Ministers and officials were also sum- 
moned when the business of their several departments was 
under discussion. Two questions arise : (i.) Did the War 
Cabinet function successfully in war-time ? (ii.) If so, would 
it be advisable to revive the experiment to-day ? 

The War Cabinet was indubitably a ffreat improvement 
on its unwieldy and unbusinesslike predecessor, but it did 
not work out exactly according to plan. The ‘ Directory ’ 
could not in fact devote itself exclusively to the cbftction of 
the war. It rarely sat by itself,^# too much of its time was 
consumed in composing differences betwee^his department 

* See Hansard (Commons), July 31, 1919, for Mr, Boner Law? reply to the present 
writer. 
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and that. It is indeed doubtful whether the absence of 
departmental Ministers from the Cabinet room made for 
dqpartmental, still less for infer-departmental, efficiency. 
They were, as already mentioned, frequently summoned, but 
not as a body. The result was that friction was generated, 
and disputes, which might have been easily and quickly 
adjusted by colleagues round a Cabinet table, were accen- 
tuated and prolonged until reference to the supreme Directory 
became inevitable. 

It may be that in peace-time, wit^ nerves presumably 
less frayed, these difficulties would be less obtrusive. On the 
other hand, it might well be that when war-time urgency was 
relaxed inter-departmental disputes would be multiplied and 
exaggerated. It is impossible to say ; but there is one feature 
of the War Cabinet system which, whether Cabinets in future 
are Directories or Sanhedrins, must be reproduced. The 
Prime Minister must not be expected to lead the House of 
Commons. Sir Robert Peel foresaw the oncoming of the 
dilemma in days much less strenuous than our own. ‘I 
defy,’ he wrote in 1845, ‘the Minister of this country to 
perform properly the duties of his office . . . and also sit 
in the House of Commons eight hours a day for 118 days.’ 
It is indeed probable, as Lord Rosebery said, ‘ that no Prime 
Minister ever fulfilled so completely and thoroughly the 
functions of his office, parliamentary, administrative, and 
general, as Sir Robert Peel.’ But Peel evidently realised that 
his own conception of his office, involving (as Gladstone 
pointed out) the supervision of every departgnent, was 
‘ becoming impossible of realisation except by Sending all the 
Prime Ministers to the House of Lords ’ — a solution of the 
problem which he refused even to consider. The position 
was, then, difficult enough in Peel’s day : it has now become 
impossible. It is therefore essential to have a Cabinet Minister 
who will lead the^House of Commons and, as regards the 
general policy of the Government, will be able to speak with 
an authorijy only just inferior to that of the Prime Minister. 
The Depmy must not be in charge of a department, but must 
have a place in the offidfifl^luerarchy of unquestioned pre- 
eminence, and augt exercise the same degree of control over 
colleagues, orTumost the same, as that exercised by the 
Prime Minijpt himself. The Presidency of foe Council or 
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the Privy Seal would seem to be the appropriate office for 
this Deputy Prime Minister. Further, the Deputy must 
obviously be in complete sympathy with his Chief, entirely 
loyal and in close geographical proximity to him. This means 
the eviction of the Chancellor of the Exchequer from No. 11 
Downing Street — a regrettable but unavoidable "proceeding. 
Discussion of essentials evidently raises the delicate question 
of personalities. It is desirable that the Prime Minister 
should (if you can find such an one) be as pre-eminent among 
his colleagues as were Pitt, Peel, Gladstone and Disraeli. 
But in which of their Cabinets would it have been possible 
to select the man who would have been accepted by his 
colleagues, or by the House of Commons, as a Deputy? 
From 1916 to 1922 Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law 
formed, in this respect, an ideal combination, but the situation 
was greatly eased by the fact that it was the Deputy, not the 
Chief, who led the dominant party in the House of Com- 
mons. We cannot, of course, count on a recurrence of those 
circumstances. Nor did any difficulty arise during the 
Salisbury-Balfour regime. But in that case the Chief was a 
peer and the leader of the’ Lower House was his nephew. 
An hereditary Chamber and personal consanguinuity com- 
bined to make the arrangement a reasonable success ; but a 
recurrence of those conditions is even more unlikely than of 
those that facilitated the partnership of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law. 

Yet of all the readjustments of existing machinery discussed 
in this paper the relief of the burden put upon the shoulders 
of the Prime Minister is the most urgent. Nor is there any 
division of opinion about it. About other readjustments 
there is. Opinion is, for instance, very sharply divided about 
the revival of the War Cabinet experiment. That the 
existing machinery is capable of great impfovement is a view 
very widely entertained. It is, however, pertinent to remind 
the critics that since the Haldane Committee reported a good 
deal has been done in the direction indicated by ther^ though 
in few cases have the refongg^&^n carried as far as that 
Committee desired. Heaven forbid that a crisis similar to 
that of the Great Wat should compel us to proclaim 
a state of urgency 1 But why need we wait for the recurrence 
of such a catastrophe to overhaul the machinery ? Better, 
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surely, to do it ■when it is not working at full pressure. ‘Public 
troubles/ said Burke, ‘ have often called upon this country 
to look into its own Constitution. It has ever been bettered 
by such a revision.’ A generation still haunted by the memory 
of the four years’ agony cannot be expected to share the 
smug complacency with which Burke contemplated ‘ public 
troubles.’ Nor will everyone accept his dogmatic assertion 
that revision is invariably for foe better. None foe less, it 
may be well, with or without foe impulse of ‘ public troubles,* 
to look into our own Constitution. r 


J. A. R. Marriott. 



THE WAR ON WASTE IN BUILDING 

By Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.I.B.A., M.P. 

What ate the main sources of waste in building, and how 
can they be stopped ? These are questions that come home, 
or should come home, to every one of us. A building, 
whatever its nature or purpose, is a first charge on our whole 
scheme of existence. If it is a house and costs more to erect 
than it should, it is we, the tenants, owners or lodgers, who 
have to suffer for it. If it is a factory, too expensively built 
or with a faulty layout, the manufacturer finds his costs of 
production correspondingly increased. People are alarmed 
by the pace and scale of German rearmament. They would 
be not less alarmed if they hid seen, as I have, what Germany 
has done since the war to remodel her factories and rehouse 
their employees. The battle of trade may very easily be lost 
before it has fairly opened— in the architect’s designing room 
and the contractor’s office. 

But this question of the cost of building in Britain is 
more than a matter of competitive manufacturing efficiency. 
It is a social issue that goes to the root of nearly everything. 
Take, for instance, the enormous programme launched by 
the National Government to do away with slums and over- 
crowding. The financial success of that vast and most 
beneficent enterprise must ultimately turn on our skill in 
building— in building soundly and chelply. If there is 
waste in our methods of handling the undertaking, if con- 
structional costs are excessive, one of two things happens : 
Either the rents or the rates go up. Either we fail ft provide 
the lower paid wage-earner wit luhc housing he needs and at 
a rent he can afford, or else theTocai and the national exchequer 
have to be called in to make good the diffaraice. Whether 
as tenants, ratepayers, or taxpayers, this mSer of building 
costs hits us unescapably. But there is more in it even then. 

*9J 
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Excessive building costs mean that there is often a great 
hesitation to pull down and reconstruct. We go on living 
in houses and working in factories which ought long ago to 
have been scrapped, and we do so largely because it costs 
too much to rebuild. This, in turn, reacts upon the thirty- 
odd professions, trades and crafts that are comprised in the 
building industry, and a considerable amount of preventable 
unemployment is the result. 

The cost of building is thus a national question that 
touches us in all the primary relations«of life — in our homes 
and factories, our rehousing schemes, in our rents, our rates 
and our taxes. Now in Great Britain we are spending, and 
are likely for some years to continue spending, about 
£300,000,000 per annum on building. It has been estimated, 
after prolonged and exhaustive investigations, that 10 per 
cent, of this sum or £30,000,000 a year is wasted by bad 
management, lack of system and out-of-date practices. And 
when I say wasted, I mean wasted. It is thrown away as 
completely and as fruitlessly as if it had been pouted down the 
drain. Nobody gets any benefit out of it; everybody, 
directly or indirectly, is the poorer for it. We tax ourselves 
£30,000,000 a year on our building programme, year in, 
year out, for lack of a little forethought and joint endeavour. 
Here is a leakage in our national economy that it must surely 
be worth our while to trace to its source and to dam for 
ever. 

Let me illustrate how waste works out in practice. Every- 
one knows Bush House, in the Strand. OfJts»four units, 
the north-west wing took ten months to erect, the north- 
east wing nine months, and the south-east wing, double 
the size of the others, ten months. This means that, as 
between the first and the last of these three final wings, by 
improved method^ and better organisation the contractors 
were able to erect a building twice as large in the same time as, 
and each unit at a lower unit cost than, its predecessors. In 
no sphefgof activity is it truer than in the building industry 
that time is money. If JjjjjMiggs in Britain take longer to 
erect than they should, then more interest has to be paid on 
the money boawed for their construction, and the period 
within which "they become dividend-paying properties is 
proportionally delayed. Every month we can save in the 
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time of construction represents approximately 1 per cent, of 
its cost, directly saved on interest alone. This is apart from 
the expenses of keeping men on the building, the use of 
equipment, ytorage, and all the hundred and one incidentals 
that make up overheads. These by themselves come to very 
nearly another 1 per cent. Thus every month vye can cut 
down in the time taken by our building programme through' 
out the country means a direct saving of between £4,000,000 
and £5,000,000 a year. 

I tosh every architect and contractor and foreman in 
Great Britain and every municipality — yes, and the Govern- 
ment itself— would set about digesting these significant 
facts : 

(1) Buildings in Canada and America cost about the same 
to erect per cubic foot as in Britain. 

(2) They are completed far more rapidly and yield earlier 
and larger profits to the owner and contractor. 

(3) Canadian and American building operatives are paid 
from three to five times the wages they receive in Britain. 

(4) About 60 per cent, of the cost of a building in Britain 
goes in material and 40 per cent, in wages. Across the 
Atlantic those figures are precisely reversed. 

What is the root cause of these contrasts and differences ? 
The root cause is that in Canada and the United States the 
architects and contractors are united in a ceaseless war 
against waste, while with us all but a few of the most efficient 
and enterprising firms are content, I will not say to * muddle 
through/ byt to rely too much on antiquated hit-or-miss 
methods and a defective organisation. 

Among the sources of waste, 1 would place first a lack of 
ready co-operation and consultation between owner, archi- 
tect, contractor and builder in the vital preliminary stages. 
The building industry in Britain has alwayi been inclined to 
work too much in water-tight compartr*nts, and it was 
thought almost revolutionary when in 1929, for the first 
time, architects, surveyors, contractors, manufacturers and 
suppliers of building materials,,, operatives and inspectors 
met under the auspices of thrtiliuBing Industry Council of 
Review to find out what was wrong with th^ritish building 
industry and to set it tight. Co-operation inlmilding means 
primarily supplying information. In the case of many new 
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buildings in England nobody seems to tell anybody anything. 
It is a not uncommon practice, for instance, to give the 
general drawings of a building to a contractor, but not the 
detailed arrangements, as, for example, piping, The con- 
tractor goes ahead and then finds he has to cut away much of 
his brickwork in order to bury the pipes in die walls. There 
is unimpeachable testimony to the effect that this cutting-away 
process — all of which could be obviated by forethought — 
adds as much as 30 per cent, to the brickwork cost. 

That brilliant New York architect, jhe late Mr. Raymond 
Hood, described shordy before his death the intensive spade- 
work that went on in his office for nearly a year before con- 
struction was actually begun on a newspaper office building 
he had been commissioned to design. The owner, the archi- 
tect, the general contractor, die plant-equipment engineer, 
the heating, lighting and plumbing experts, die makers of 
the lifts, and the agents who would have to find tenants for 
the completed building met in conference after conference 
to consider the entire plan and every detail in it from every 
angle. Mr. Hood had no use for the architect who 4 shuts 
himself up in his office to make a design and then sends it out 
to a contractor to build or to an engineer to fit with plumbing 
heating and steel as best he can.’ Nor had he any use for the 
architect who 4 goes up to a communion on Mount Sinai 
and hands out the results to the owner, the engineers and the 
puhlic.’ The best designs and the most effective buildings, 
in his opinion, come from 4 a group of minds in which the 
architect is one link in the chain.’ v 

This implies an intimacy of association among the planners 
and builders of a new edifice that is far from being the 
regular practice in Britain. But it is an intimacy that results 
in everything being discussed and settled before construc- 
tion actually startA No loop-hole is left for those disastrous 
second thoughts t!hat add so much to the cost of a building. 
Waste is eliminated by forethought and preparation. Every- 
one connected with the enterprise knows what is expected of 
him and to what he is cgjnmitted long before work has 
begun on the foundations^ i nere is no economy in building 
that equals the far-reaching effects of this team-work and 
this practice of consultation and provision from the very 
moment a commission for a new building has been allotted. 
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The secret of all efficient and economical building is in it ; 
and if it seems to involve sopie derogation of the architect's 
personal status, a stepping down from the pedestal, that is 
mote in appearance than in reality. The architect remains 
the leader of the band, primus inter pares, and the final court 
of appeal and director of the whole enterprise evep when he 
ceases (or especially when he ceases) to be an aloof and 
superior person. 

Two minor but in the aggregate very considerable 
economies are effected by making open competition the rule 
in all sub-contracts and by a free and intelligent use of stan- 
dardised fittings and accessories. In both these particulars 
British practice has much to seek. When I was designing sky- 
scrapers and superintending their construction I found it 
the best plan to entrust the general contractor with the 
business of arranging all the sub-contracts for steel work, 
plumbing, lighting, lifts, etc., on the basis of open and 
intensive competition. This method is made very difficult to 
apply in Britain, because the building industry here is studded 
with firms that appear to have an almost prescriptive right to 
contracts in their particular departments and enjoy a highly 
favoured and privileged position. Frequently they are 
forced upon the contractor by the architect or the owner, 
and no question arises of tenders from any other source. 
In an ordinary commercial building in Britain I should say 
that 40 per cent, of its entire cost of construction goes in 
materials, fittings and other requisites on which no competi- 
tion whatever has been invited. That is a very pleasant and 
friendly way of* doing business, and in favour of it may be 
urged the advantages of keeping up old and satisfactory 
connexions. But it is not an economical way of doing 
business. No one intent on reducing building costs without 
any sacrifice of ' safety first ’ would drear* of employing it ; 
and I cannot doubt that by depriving the younger and 
perhaps more progressive firms of a fair field it does harm to 
the whole industry and to its ancillary trades and makes 
building operations more ex pensiv e than they shoulabe. 

This is the proper place ttfremind the reader that neatly 
half of our annual building bill is incurred^n behalf of the 
local authorities or the Government, the orner half being 
apportionated between private enterprise and jobbing and 
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maintenance contracts. This gives &e Government, which 
in tbe last resort controls the, building enterprises of the 
municipalities and the county councils, a unique oppor- 
tunity to set architects and builders an example of sound 
organisation and economical practice. At this very moment 
for instance, we are engaged as a nation and under public 
auspices in building many new aerodromes, some hund reds 
of new schools, and a million or so new apartment houses 
and cottages, to meet the needs of the anti-slum and anti- 
overcrowding campaigns. I am all few the utmost freedom 
and originality of design in the exterior and layout of the 
buildings that are thus to be erected. But the interiors of 
all aerodromes ate pretty much the same ; one school hardly 
differs from another in its furnishings and fittings ; and all 
houses, whether tenements or cottages, are alike in needing 
doors, staircases, floors, windows, bathrooms, kitchens. 


sanitary arrangements, and a host of similar items and con- 
trivances. The use of standardised articles, made by the 
thousand and used by the unit (for all these parts and acces- 
sories — articles manufactured away from the site and delivered 
ready to be fitted in), is a key — more than that, a master-key — 
to modem large-scale economical construction. The savings 
to be effected in this way are enormous, but, except by a few 
firms that have specialised in reconditioning houses, they 
are largely ignored. 

So far I have laid stress on three factors that keep building 
costs in Britain inordinately high — too little co-operation at 
the top of the industry, and therefore all through it ; the 
allocation of contracts without open competitive tenders ; 
and a backwardness in using standardised parts and fittings. 
These shortcomings indicate that the organic trouble with 
the British building industry is a lack of system. On the 
other hand, those i vho saw the Dorchester Hotel rise silently 
a storey a week, or who later still watched the completion 
in eighty-eight working days of the reinforced framework of 
a nine-storey block of fiats near Regent's Park, know that 
there ate British firms wfaa have completely mastered the 
art of expeditious, organiseaand economical building. There 
is no building pspord in the world that we cannot equal or 
eclipse if we oroose. Our architects are as good as the best ; 
our craftsmen have no rival anywhere ; it is only because 
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they have worked too much by antiquated methods that they 
fail too often to produce the Ijest results. What a few British 
firms are doing, all could do. What is being achieved here 
and them, by this architect or contractor and by that, could 
be made the recognised standard to which all building in 
Britain should conform, whether done by private, enterprise 
or by a public authority. There would then be no need to 
complain that we are wasting £30,000,000 a year by our 
archaic building practices. 

The whole technique of building on a big scale was 
revolutionised some twenty-five years ago when an English- 
man living in Canada invented the Time and Progress 
schedule. There is no mystery about it ; it is only the applica- 
tion of forethought, common sense and organisation to the 
problems involved in the construction of any building of 
whatever size. Drawn up in the minutest detail before 
construction has even begun, the Time and Progress schedule 
provides for the methodical co-operation of all the activities 
necessary for their completion. This implies team-work and 
absolute confidence between owners, architects, contractors, 
■surveyors, manufacturers and operatives from the initia- 
tion of the job to the end. It is then possible to map out in 
advance and before the first sod of earth has been turned : 

(1) The precise quantities of all the materials that will be 
required in any building, great or small. 

(2) The number of men needed to handle them. 

(3) The date when they should be delivered. 

(4) The^cxact hour when one section of the work should 
be finished and Another begun. 

(5) All the other multitudinous details of construction. 

This business-like procedure results in a job progressing 

with clockwork smoothness and with an ipimense and con- 
tinuous saving of expense. oj 

In my book. Building to tht Skies, I have shown in some 
detail how the Time and Progress schedule works. An 
architect, commissioned to design, let us say, a skyscraper 
in New York, and in full p ossesio n of the owner* mind, 
intentions and desires, gets TSGsfHSn the drawings. These 
have to be extraordinarily precise and c ompr ehensive, as 
bills of quantities are not used on the other siaera the Atlantic. 
They show everything : every steel column, girder and plate. 
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ev ery pipe, every vent-duct, ev er y push-button, every groove 
ox chase fox wiring ox pipin g,, ever y th ing. Separate sets, 
to the number of many hundreds, each complete in itself with 
detailed specifications attached, ate made fox the main sec- 
tions of the job, such as excavation, steel woxk, lighting, 
heating, plumbing and ventilation. From the moment he 
starts on these drawings the architect is in touch with struc- 
tural engineers, contractors, manufacturers and suppliers of 
materials, and with several of the heads of the thirty-two 
trades that will soon be working undpr him. He thus gets 
the latest information as to new processes, materials and 
inventions, market prices, the labour situation, the abundance 
ox scarcity of supplies and so on — all of which he utilises in 
his drawings, specifications, instructions, and so forth, as 
he goes along. 

It is not until all the drawings and specifications are 
finished to the last screw-joint that contractors are invited to 
tender for the job. They then know exactly what they are 
taking on and can form a good idea of the sub-contractors 
whom they will ask to bid. Before the first spade or drill has 
got to work the position, therefore, is that all the details of 
the finished building have already been covered by the 
architect’s drawings and all the materials have been decided 
upon and ordered for delivery on a guaranteed date and the 
necessary labour force engaged while the undertaking is 
still in the blue-print stage of its existence. A concomitant 
to all this, and a vital factor in reducing costs, is that all the 
steel frame-work, and as much as possible of the^accessories, 
the masonry, plumbing, piping, beating and ventilating 
installations, and so on, ate finished away from the job and 
ate put together on the site. Building a skyscraper is thus 
mainly an assembling job, the incessant anxiety of the archi- 
tect and contract/* being to see that these huge and varied 
quantities of material reach the site at the day and hour 
agreed upon months beforehand and stated in the Time and 
Progress schedule that governs all operations and is in the 
possession of all sub-coutraptors and of any operative who 
cates to see it. “ 

When things go smoothly and with precision and in 
accordance wrafthe schedule— so that nobody gets in any- 
body’s way and the hateful and wasteful spectacle of men 

I 
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waiting fo t materials and materials waiting for men is never 
seen — it is astonishing what marvels of construction can be 
accomplished. The first upright piece of steel in the Empire 
State Building was set on April 7, 1930. By December 1 
of the same year the steel had been completely topped out, 
1250 feet above the streets, and the derricks removed. On 
the same date the limestone exterior had been carried to the 
full height of eighty-five storeys, and the sequence of internal 
operations proceeded in such orderly, irresistible fashion that 
this gigantic edifice of 36,000,000 cubic feet was finished 
considerably ahead of 2 he schedule date of May 1, 1931. For 
four successive months over £500,000 worth of work was 
accomplished each month. Such was the perfection of the 
Organisation that a survey taken on an active day, when work 
iras going full blast, showed 500 loads of materials, machinery 
and equipment deposited at the site in eight hours and with- 
out the least confusion or delay. 

:> Only the Time and Progress schedule, planning every- 
thing in advance and carried out with microscopic and unre- 
mitting attention to detail, could have compassed such a 
feat. I am all against skyscrapers in Britain. But I am all in 
favour of the British building industry profiting by the lessons 
organisation and pooling of ideas and scientific planning 
fo be learned from skyscraper experience. The Time and 
Bfogress schedule is the very core of the secret of how to 
build efficiently and without waste, and the principles on 
Mdiich it is based ate applicable to every kind of building 
Enterprise — to ships, aerodromes, factories, slum-clearance 
aes, as well-as to office buildings like Thames House and 
sh House. One of the things I have most persistently 
riven for since entering Parliament is the adoption of the 
ae and Progress schedule in all Governmental building 
ertakings. Directly on its own account, or indirectly 
augh the Ministry of Health and the control which that 
aistry exercises over the local authorities, the Government 
aces an expenditure on building which amounts to 
at half of the nation’s annual outlay under thsft head. 

: is no question whatevw*&*»« 4 f the slum-clearance and 
rearmament programme and the schools, the hospitals, 
post offices, and the great housing est^B&that are con- 
atly being erected out of public moneys were to be based 
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on die Time and Progress schedule, the nation would save 
many millions a year. To reduce building costs by seeking 
and achieving economy through efficiency is one of the 
greatest services in the power of the Government to tender 
to the country and to the building industry itself. If the 
Time and^Ptogtess schedule were in universal use throughout 
Britain we should find unemployment among budding 
operatives lessened, wages increased, costs lowered and the 
demand for new buildings strengthened. 

This is a reform that lies entirely within die power of the 
building industry itself. It does not have to wait for the 
Government to set the example. Every firm of architects 
and contractors can study the Time and Progress schedule 
and press for its adoption in all jobs that come its way. But 
there is one reform, and a fundamental one that can only be 
carried out by legislation — the legislation of Parliament or 
the local authorities or of both ; and here the influence of the 
architectural profession and of the building industry must 
necessarily be indirect, but need not on that account be 
ineffective, and certainly ought to be exercised to the full. 
The reform I have in mind can best be indicated by a series 
of questions : Is Great Britain really too big to have a National 
Building Code ? Why should what is constructionally legal 
in Kensington be forbidden in Birmingham ? Why should 
all the varying statutory requirements as to the thickness of 
walls and the height of rooms and so on continue to exist ? 
Is a system under which over ijoo local building authorities 
enact building bye-laws and regulations without any regard 
for uniformity the best system that can be* devised ? Why 
should a device or a material or a process, once tested and 
approved by the Government’s own Building Research 
Station, not be immediately and universally permissible all 
over the kingdom ? Why should an architect or a contractor 
have to run round, sometimes to as many as six unrelated 
authorities, before he is allowed to begin building? How 
comes it that Britain is almost the only country in the world 
where ^he problem of * ancient lights * has not been satis- 
factorily settled? How^&mta it that the London County 
Council can build more cheaply outside London than its own 
regulations aUS^it (or anybody else) to build within London’s 
limits? 
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It will be inferred from these questions, and tightly, that 
the laws governing building operations in Britain are in a 
state bordering on chaos. They are. They are obscure, con- 
tradictory %nd extremely expensive to observe. Although 
dealing with an industry that beyond all industries is prolific 
in inventions, they are stereotyped, non-accommopating and 
instinctively hostile to new discoveries, new processes and 
materials and new ways of doing things. The building 
industry in Great Britain is a shackled industry. It is 
embedded in a bog ^ of hampering legislation and over- 
officialised to a degree that would move even a coal-owner 
to pity. 

At this very moment we are faced with the necessity of 
building during the next four years some 600 or 700 schools 
|of the larger type. We ought to make them the best in the 
.World, but I doubt whether we shall unless independent and 
"unattached architects are given a chance to compete for the 
Job. So long as it is confined exclusively to the official 
architects in the service of the local education authorities, 
lie results are bound to be commonplace, unadventurous, 
and not, as they should be, the fruit of the best brains in the 


profession. I view with great misgivings the increasing en- 
croachment of officialdom on spheres that ate better occupied 
by the private architect. It limits his opportunities and it 
insensibly forces official architecture into a groove of stereo- 


typed sameness. Although the British architect is as good as 
fiver and his profession to-day is better organised and more 
faonscious of the interdependence of all its parts than at any 
previous time, 1 fear he will have to bestir himself to make his 
Iptoper influence felt and to convince the nation that he can 
iferve it more efficiently and with a fresher mind than the 
ptchitect who has chained himself to the wheel of officialdom. 
Ifhe war on waste in the building indusfty will never halt 
ptside the industry itself ; but those who "direct it must face 
pie melancholy fact that they have to grapple, not only with 
legislative inertia and short-sightedness, but with the vested 
Interests of a quasi-architectural bureaucracy. 


Alfred C. Bossom. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A New Policy of Government Departments and 
Local Authorities 

* 

By C. Kent Wright 
(Town Clerk of Stoke Newington) 

One can live in a house without being an architect, and it is not at all 
n ec e s s ary that the common people should understand the English con- 
stitution in order to feel that their lives are the sweeter and nobler because 
they are members of its living organism. — Coventry Patmore. 

No more striking or significant change has occurred within 
recent years in the administrative work of Government 
departments and of local authorities than the adoption by 
them of a policy of Public Relations. That somewhat vague 
expression means, in general terms, the informing of the tax- 
payer and the ratepayer of the public services which are 
available to them through the medium of Government 
departments or of local authorities. From the point of view 
of die public servant, * Public Relations * has been defined as 
* the duty of making sure that those you serve are aware of 
what they can expect from you, and that if they are dissatisfied 
you will hear about it.' 

From the purely passive role of telling the taxpayer and 
die ratepayer what he must not do, the twentieth-century 
Government department and local authority have adopted 
the active rdle ofldiscovering what the public need and of 
acting as * guide, philosopher and friend ’ to the man in the 
street. The public servant of to-day, far from being the aloof, 
forbidding, bureaucratic individual who was so ably carica- 
tured ii?M. Courteline’s classic novel Messieurs Us ronds-de- 
cmr has realised that he mill* as c salesman ' of the goods 
which axe provided for the public by Parliament and by local 
authorities. function is to advise, to encourage, to 
inspire confidence ; to invite the man in the street to come to 
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Him with his troubles and difficulties and explain to him what 
the State or the local council can do to help him to overcome 
them. In fact, the only difference between a manufacturer 
and a Government department, in so far as Public Relations 
are concerned, is that the manufacturer tries to stim u la t e 
people to buy something, while the Government department 
tries to stimulate them to do something. The Ministry of 
Health has an interesting task before it in persuading us to 
follow elementary rules of hygiene and diet ; the Ministry of 
Labour has to interpret, for those least able to follow such 
matters, complicated and frequently changing regulations 
which most materially affect their daily lives ; and a difficult 
task confronts the Air Raid Precautions Department of the 
Home Office, whose duty it is to inform the public of the 
potential dangers of air raids without creating panic. 

Indeed, the effectiveness of the work of most Government 
departments is becoming more and more dependent upon the 
sympathy and co-operation which it can enlist from the 
public. If the Mini stry of Transport is to succeed in reducing 
the number of road fatalities, it must first attract the atten- 
tion of the public and then explain its road traffic regulations 
so simply and so forcibly as to induce the public to follow 
them ; if marketing schemes of the Ministry of Agriculture 
are to be successful, they must first be made intelligible both 
to producers and to traders ; and it would be idle for the 
Ministry of Labour to anticipate useful results from schemes 
for vocational guidance if the average parent is unaware that 
facilities for such guidance exist. 

Sir StepKen Tallents has admirably summarised the legiti- 
mate purpose of publicity in the public service. 1 They are : 

(r) To interest the public in work done in their name, and 
to create an intelligent criticism of the public services ; 

(a) To justify to the public action based dn considerations 
too technical, too complicated, or sometimes necessarily too 
secret, to be fully comprehended by foe public ; 

(j) To encourage the public to take foe most economic 
advantage of the facilities which they have caused to bfe pro- 
vided for themselves ; 

(4) To make known to the public concerned the results 
of scientific research ; 5 '** 

1 • Stktmuuhlp in die Public Service,* Mfir Aimmitnikm, July 19)}. 
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(5) To catty out by modem publicity media special 
functions of public administration (e.g., the vocational guid- 
ance which is undertaken by the Ministry of Labour through 
its Juvenile Advisory Committees, in co-operation with local 
education authorities) ; and 

(6) To, create esprit it corps between the different branches 
of a widely scattered or multifarious public service, and a 
proper pride of service within a large organisation. 

To die General Post Office must be accorded the credit of 
being the pioneer of Public Relations work in the sphere of 
government. By departing from traditional practice and 
reducing many of its charges in order to increase the use of 
its service, the Post Office has not only made itself into a 
much more flourishing business, but has also become one of 
the most popular of Government departments. It may be 
noted, in passing, that the McGowan Report on Electricity 
Distribution urges electricity undertakings to adopt a similar 
policy by offering facilities for the hire and hire-purchase of 
electrical apparatus, so that consumers may be encouraged to 
use electrical energy for a greater variety of purposes — for 
electric fires, cookers, wash-boilers, refrigerators and so forth- 
The more the public are made aware of the potential uses of 
electricity, the greater will be its comsumption — and the 
lower its cost. 

Other Government departments soon followed the 
example set by the Post Office. In March 1935 the Ministry 
of Health and the Board of Education decided, in the interests 
of better organisation and for the wider collection, dissemina- 
tion, and publication of information on the various aspects of 
the important social problems falling within the province of 
the departments,* to merge the Intelligence Branch of the 
Ministry with the Office of Special Inquiries of the Board, 
and appointed aOirector of Intelligence and Public Relations 
for die two departments. 

The London Passenger Transport Board, which, under 
the stimulating guidance of Mr. Frank Pick, has pursued 
an enlightened Public Relations policy, has appointed Public 
Relations and Publicity office,- the former being responsible 
fox oral and written publicity (for the Board’s relations 
with the PretfTand its correspondence with the public), 

1 Tkt Timu, Much j, 19$}. 
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and the latter for visual publicity, and for the work of the 
Board relating to the design, pointing and distribution of those 
admirably designed posters which inform the public of the 
travelling facilities offered to them. In its General Powers 
Act of 1936 the London County Council has obtained 
powers to incur reasonable expenditure in giving publicity to 
the amenities and advantages of the county, in issuing adver- 
tisements, handbooks and placards, and upon the establish- 
ment of offices for the dissemination of information relating 
to th 6 county. That^ of course, is only a part of Public 
Relations work, but it affords an interesting sidelight on the 
present trend in the administrative work of local authorities. 

The technique of Public Relations work is still in its 
infancy. Obviously one of the principal objects to which 
this technique should be adapted is to ensure that when a new 
Act, which closely affects the lives or conduct of the public, 
reaches the Statute-book, the public should be informed of 
its provisions — or those of them which affect them. Various 
agencies may be used to bring tliis about — the Press, the 
documentary film, the broadcasting service, and the mass 
distribution of explanatory leaflets. To see that the Press is 
supplied with an authoritative summary of any such enact- 
ment is obviously within the province of the Public Relations 
officer. When a new Act is of sufficient importance to 
warrant it, it is a wise policy for the Minister concerned to 
broadcast a brief outline of the reasons for and the effect of 
such legislation, as the Minister of Health did a short time ago 
in relation to the Midwives Act. 

Of all ^Government departments, the Inland Revenue 
Department is probably the least popular. That unpopularity 
is not due to the personnel of the department, but to its 
unpleasant, but essential, duties. Officials »f the department 
are, generally speaking, very helpful andlcourteous to the 
perplexed taxpayer in explaining forms f and interpreting 
Sections of the Finance Acts. But could not their relations with 
the public be greatly improved if that vast and intimidating 
teay of income tax forms were revised and simplifies ? 

The official reply is, (^course, that simplification of 
income tax forms is impracticable, and that accuracy would 
be imperilled if sections of the Finance Acts^ere paraphrased 
instead of being quoted verbatim , Personally, I doubt this. 
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If the Inland Revenue Department could be induced to revise 
and simplify its bewildering maps of forms, it would probably 
succeed not only in cutting down its own correspondence but 
in pleasing the taxpayers. Another way in which this depart* 
mem might develop a Public Relations polity would be by 
using the, broadcasting service to explain to ratepayers the 
mote important alterations which are made each year in 
Income Tax Law. 

Many Government departments have realised the value of 
the film for Public Relations work. Several excellent docu- 
mentary films have been produced by the Film Unit of the 
General Post Office, under the capable direction of Mr. John 
Grierson * ; and films have also been made for the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Ministry of Labour, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, Imperial Airways, and the 
Travel and Industrial Development Association. Similarly, 
the British Commercial Gas Association and the Electrical 
Development Association have realised how the technique of 
cinematography can be adapted to illustrate the many new 
and labour-saving purposes for which both gas and electricity 
can be used. They have shown the housewife how she can 
escape the drudgery of laying and the lighting of fires, of 
clearing out sooty flues and clearing up dusty fireplaces. 
Moreover, the smoke nuisance has been vigorously and 
constructively attacked. The use of films is, indeed, one of 
the most encouraging aspects of Public Relations work in 
this country ; and even Hollywood has nothing equivalent 
to the British Documentary School of Film-making. 

Few local authorities have hitherto made any systematic 
attempt to explain to the general public what they are doing 
and to invite the co-operation of the public in securing better 
social standards, j As Mr. H. L. Beales has pertinently 
inquired : ‘ Do vp really know what folk think about their 
local authorities, or even whether they think at all save 
spasmodically or under special stimulus or irritation ? * The 
general ignorance about local government — a natural conse- 
quence fcf which is to be found in the indifference and apathy 
displayed at local govemma«* elections — is not really 
surprising. 

* Eg., Nigh Fenaul, and 0*1 Fact. T*» NatrUha FUm, wcenfly 

isened by the Gw Light an d Coke Company, it toother excellent documentary film* 
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There are signs that some local councils ate at least 
partially alive to the desirability of informing die electorate 
of their many-sided activities. Through die media of annual 
reports, popular expositions of how the ratepayers’ money is 
Spent, and pamphlets on such subjects as die laws of health 
and the prevention of disease, or on the town-planning pro- 
posals for the district,* a few of the more enlightened authori- 
ses have endeavoured to explain the services and amenities 
fat which they are responsible. The well-produced annual 
handbooks of the citiefe of Birmingham and Manchester, and 
in admirable little brochure, Town and Country Planning in 
Warwickshire, recendy issued by the Warwickshire Joint 
planning Committee, may be mentioned as examples of 
booklets of this character. 

Another instrument of publicity which is employed by 
Jfcarly all larger councils is the local guidebook. Guidebooks 
axe, of course, of particular importance to holiday and health 
iSsorts, but towns and cities which are not holiday resorts 


CKonot afford to neglect this method of publicity. The 
‘ Conference habit ’ is growiqg in this as in other countries ; 
lid if a town or a city wishes to induce associations to select 
ilfcas the venue for their conference, the guidebook is one of 
t&e best means of informing them about the facilities which it 
dia offer for conference purposes. It is interesting to note, 
|j| passing, that the London County Council in its General 
Sowers Act of this year has obtained powers to incur reason- 
m expenditure in giving publicity to the amenities and 

i !*bf ths county, in the issue of advertisements, hand- 
placards, and also upon the establishment of offices 
semination of information relating to the county, 
hstanding the examples of Public Relations work 
tve cited, the fact remains that fich sporadic and 
lated efforts to arouse public interest in die work of 
irities ate of comparatively small value. What is 
a systematic, carefully planned, and continuous 
e to create such interest through the medium of 
tular appeal. Tha* activities of local authorities 

>. Simey has well written : * The desire for a well-built and properly 
i can do mote good to the appearance of thefibnttyside than ail the 
e control of elevations in the world, necessary as these may be in the last 
je planning authority has to deal with the recalcitrant minority of the 
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affect mote closely * the bosomes and businesse ' of the mass 
of the electorate than those of Parliament itself. They ate of 
national as well as local importance, since it is essential for 
the national welfare that they should be performed adequately 
in every locality. Local authorities should not, therefore, lag 
behind in the work of Public Relations. One enterprise 
which should be undertaken at once is the preparation of a 
local government film or a series of such films. There is 
abundant material for such an enterprise, which might 
include such subjects as water supply (how, for example, 
Manchester obtains its water from the Lake District), town 
planning, public health work, public swimming-baths, 
maternity and child welfare clinics (every baby is definitely 
* photogenic ’ !), and a host of other local government 
services. 

Other ways in which the Public Relations work of local 
authorities could be developed or improved may be briefly 
mentioned. Every local authority which regards seriously 
its duties towards its ratepayers should have available for them, 
either in the department of its flerk or, if they have one, in 
their public library, an Information Bureau. Several infor- 
mation bureaux, wholly or partially under the control of local 
authorities, are, in fact, in existence at the present time, but 
their activities are for the most part limited either to advising 
as to suitable sites in their districts for the building of factories 
or (in the case of holiday resorts) of informing prospective 
visitors of suitable hotels or lodgings. Necessary and 
desirable as these functions undoubtedly are, they* leave wide 
gaps in the functions of an information bureau as I conceive 
them. A properly organised information bureau should be 
the focal point, sq far as the public is concerned, of the whole 
of the department and of the activities of the local authority 
as well as the recognised place for the making of any kind of 
complaint relating to any local government service ; and from 
it a ratepayer should be able to leam anything, from his rights 
and duties in relation to overcrowding under the Housing 
Act, 1935, to the appropriate aztion to be taken to rid his 
house of rats 1 

Another waf*in which local authorities could, if they 
wished, promote greater interest in their work among the 
people who pay for it would be the issue, say, with each 
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rate demand note, of a very brief summary of the schemes 
which they have on hand* or which they contemplate in 
the near future — a new housing scheme, an open-air 
swimming-bath, a day nursery, a branch library, or a maternity 
dink. 

Local authorities in this country could learn fnuch from 
the Public Relations work that is carried out by American 
munidpalities, many of which issue small and inexpensive 
leaflets emphasising single aspects of munidpal enterprise at 
appropriate times. Many other means, such as radio talks on 
munidpal affairs, talks before citizen groups, leaflets endosed 
with water bills, motion pictures and open-house days at the 
city-hall, are used by dty managers in the reporting of muni- 
dpal affairs to the public. 

I should not hold a local council to have satisfactorily 
carried out its Public Relations duties until its inhabitants are 
as interested in the doings of their coundl as they are in those 
of their local football team, until they are compelled to see 
that it is infinitely more important to them that their district 
should be adequately town-planned, or that they should have 
an adequate street-lighting scheme, than that their local foot- 
ball team should go up in the League. Civics, it has been 
well said, * indudes public-mindedness ; the creation of right 
Attitudes towards public duties ; the formation of habits of 
hdpful, constructive, participating dtkenship; and the 
devdopment of activities which result in effective partidpa- 
tion in good government.’ That really should be the aim of 
the Public.Relations work of local authorities : to make the 
^ratepayer understand that his interest in the proper and 
ftffident administration of his locality does not end with the 
■dropping of a ballot-paper into a box once a year — if, indeed, 
be bothers to drop one at all. The fact tnat approximately 
!©nly 20 per cent, of those who are qualifies to vote at muni- 
cipal elections avail themsdves of their right to do so is in 
•itself a suffident indication of the need for the devdopment 
by local authorities of a policy of Public Relations. £itizens 
must be made to realise jjjpt the provision and effident 
organisation of all the social and public utility services — 
■which they have come to take so much forgtanted — involve 
Immense care and forethought; that, in the words of John 
|dasefidd: 
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To get the whole world out of bed 

And washed and dressed and warmed and fed, 

To work, and back to bed again. 

Believe me, Saul, costs worlds of pain. , 

Another important aspect of Public Relations is the 
courtesy and deportment of officials when dealing with 
members of the public — especially with those who have com- 
plaints to make ot grievances to ventilate. Often the patience 
of officials may be sorely tried, and often they may have to 
discipline themselves to acquire the most difficult accomplish- 
ment ‘of suffering fools gladly.’ Speaking generally, the 
patience and courtesy of the public servants in this country 
are of an exemplary character, and it is very rarely that one 
hears of any incivility or discourtesy. The wisdom of dealing 
with any difficult or complicated point, either by means of a 
personal interview or telephone conversation, rather than by 
letter, is also being increasingly recognised. 

Again, the forms and communications addressed by local 
authorities to the public suffer usually from cold and ‘ official ’ 
phraseology and from a tendency to trite and meaningless 
phrases. Responsibility for this' rests, of course, on the per- 
manent officials, and not on the elected representatives. 
Efforts should be made to humanise official correspondence, 
and to abolish from all letters such stilted and barbarous 
phrases as * It is feared that . . .’, * No useful purpose would 
be served by . . * I am to add . . .’ 

The London Passenger Transport Board has recently 
engaged in a somewhat novel form of publicity. The keynote 
of this is that the Board takes the public into its confidence 
with regard to the difficulties and administrative problems 
which it meets and invites their co-operation in dealing with 
them. In citing ; >articular instances of such problems, the 
Board not only interests the public, but brings home to them 
the immense difficulties of arranging for the transport of the 
9,500,000 people who live within its area of 1986 square 
miles. £0 far as I know, this is the first instance of a public 
authority making a carefully planned and systematic attempt 
to take die public whom they serve into their confidence, and 
to invite their h$Jp and co-operation in solving its manifold 
problems. 

As an example of one of the best pieces of Public Relation* 
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work which has been conducted by a public authority, let me 
quote from one of these heir-to-heart talks with the public, 
which deals with one aspect of the financial problem by which 
the Board Is faced : 

And the cost ? It is gigantic. A second Morden-Edgware line, fot 
example, could not be built fot less than £25,000,000. Ae annual in- 
clusive cost of operating such a tube would be over £2,750,000. To 
earn this revenue, the Modem-Edgwate line would have to find each 
year 170,000,000 extra passengers. Can such passengers be found? 
Remember, it is only forfbout two hours each day that the present line 
fails to answer all requirements. During the rest of the day die new line 
might not be needed at all Yet 170,000,000 additional passengers must 
travel in order to pay foe cost of it. No wonder foe problem of peak- 
hour discomfort still awaits a solution I 

There is a big field for the development of this type of 
publicity. Safety on the roads, the prevention of noise, smoke 
abatement, the elementary principles of town and country 
planning may be cited as examples of some of the matters in 
connexion with which it could be employed with advantage. 

The Ministry of Health, it is true, has published an excel- 
lent little pamphlet on the. preparation and bringing into 
operation of schemes under the Town and County Planning 
Act, 1932. This is a most useful document for members of a 
town-planning committee or for officials of a local authority. 
But it will never be read by those members of the community 
who are the chief offenders against the principles of good 
planning. Probably the only way of attracting the attention 
of these people would be through an advertisement campaign 
conducted* on the lines of the London Passenger Transport 
Board’s scheme. Such a series of advertisements could 
explain in simple language why haphazard systems of develop- 
ment should be avoided, why green belts ire desirable, why 
the amenities of a road are just as importarl as its mechanical 
efficiency, and so forth. 

Such a campaign might eventually so influence public 
taste that there might be a boycott of houses which are of bad 
design or discordant material and which conflict with the 
general character of the neighbourhood.* This could not be 

1 The effectiveness of such advertisements could be enhanced if the * Look here 
upon this picture and on this 'technique were adopted. By thj|J[ mean having a picture 
of a well-designed house side by side with one of a jerry-built atrocity, and examples of 
well and badly designed petrol-stations, shop-fronts, etc. This method is very ably 

by Mr. Gough WiUiams-EUis in his The Fact of tb* Land. 
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achieved in a month or in a year, but I am confident that a 
campaign on the lines which tfhave adumbrated would ulti- 
mately exercise an incalculable effect on public taste and public 
habits. By preventing or diminishing the hidedus develop- 
ment of our towns and the spoliation of our countryside which 
have takeh place during the post-war period it would more 
than justify its cost. As Sir Raymond Unwin has well 
written : * We have become so used to living in surroundings 
in which beauty has little or no place that we do not realise 
what a remarkable feature the ugliness of modern life is.* 
Nothing conduces more to an efficient system of local 
government than an alert, intelligent, and critical interest on 
the part of the ratepayer in the affairs of the district in which 
he lives. We must learn to appreciate that the success of 
national and local government administration must be 
measured not only by the efficiency of the machinery but by 
the awareness of the services in question ; also, that the more 
widely a public service is advertised, the more imperative 
does it become to maintain the quality of that service. The 
success of any scheme for social betterment is dependent on 
the impact which it makes on the public conscience and the 
reactions of the public to it. 


C. Kent Wright. 
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A POLICY FOR THE SPECIAL AREAS 

^ John Newsom 

A recent analysis of the ‘live register * in the Northern 
Division of the Ministry of Labour showed that of the total 
148,500 unemployed in the area, some 24,000 were ‘men 
over 50 who are not likely to return to work in mining 
areas and who will not transfer to other areas/ If we accept 
Sir W. Beveridge’s definition of ‘unemployment’ as ‘a 
spell of unemployment between two spells of employment/ 
these men are not unemployed, but rather in the separate 
category of those who, having worked for twenty-five to 
thirty years, are no longer Required by any industry. In 
their own occupation of coal-mining they are skilled workers ; 
but once out of the pit, they are not only unskilled, but with 
succeeding years of idleness less capable of even unskilled 
labour. By their age and previous experience they are 
unlikely to learn new trades in other parts of the country, 
and in their own district the demand for labour, such as 
it is, is almost entirely for the young. They present a problem 
which is social rather than industrial, personal rather than 
economic. In more prosperous parts of the country, men of 
this type are a relatively small percentage of the ‘live 
register/ and usually find some niche in fcociety either as 
part-time workers, odd-job men, or, in extreme instances, 
as Public Assistance cases. In Durham they not only present 
a significant percentage of the total — in the area covered by 
the Bishop Auckland Exchange 1050 out of a total of 4033 
fall within this category — but in many mining tillages 
they represent a whole stratum of the community. 

At the moment the position with regard to these men is 
wholly unsatisfactory. 

(1) In unemployment allowances and relief their mainten- 
ance costs the nation nearly £2,000,000 per annum, 
**5 
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and die nation receives nothing productive from 
this expenditure. 

(a) As individuals these men have from ten to fifteen 
years of active life before them, and through years 
of idleness are declining steadily in physique and 
morale. If some remedy is not applied soon, an 
increasing number of them will become pathological 
‘cases.’ 

(3) Grouped as they are in small communities, the 
effect of their position on the lives of its other 
members is unfortunate: to put it mildly, the 
young observe their parents apparently destined to 
permanent idleness and permanent dependence either 
on the State or on their children. 

Until the last few months no serious attempt has been 
made to deal with the problem of these ‘ over-fifties,’ and 
the latest suggestion is one that should be regarded with 
circumspection. The Land Settlement Association, an 
organisation heavily subsidised by the Government, propose 
to transfer 2000 men from Durham and Tyneside under 
the ‘Homesteads’ scheme. Briefly, they intend to settle 
colonies of middle-aged men who are unlikely to find work 
even in the new environment, but whose children ate certain 
to obtain employment in the locality. The men will have a 
plot of land to cultivate and will be able to consume and 
sell their produce without affecting their assessment of 
benefit by the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

The scheme has two major failings : the first associated 
with the general question of transference, the second a natural 
corollary of it. During the last fourteen years some 480,000 
persons have mis rated from Durham and Tyneside to other 
parts of the country ; it is scarcely an exaggeration to state 
that these constituted the most energetic section of the 
community, men and women who on their own initiative — 
and very often with the financial assistance of the State — 
decideft that their economic future lay in the Midlands and 
the South. From each town «td village in Durham went 
the most active members of the community, and the process 
has during the last eight months been ‘speeded up.’ In 
the period January to August 1936, 14,130 persons left the 
atea, according to the official figures of the Ministry of Labour. 
/ 
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Many hundreds can safely l^e assumed to have left without 
their knowledge. 

At first sight the fact that so many men, women and 
children haVe left a derelict area may seem one for congratula- 
tion, but on further consideration its implications are dis- 
quieting. Each transference scheme, whether ‘natural’ or 
‘organised’ by statutory or voluntary agency, removes 
from any one community its most efficient citizens, indus- 
trially, physically and mentally. The ‘ cream,’ so to speak, 
has the first claims. MFor example, each vacancy on a Land 
Settlement Association estate in the South finds dozens of 
applicants; the best are taken, the rest remain. This 
‘ horizontal ’ depopulation is causing concern to those who 
have the welfare of Durham at heart. It is unlikely that 
the whole population of any village or group of villages 
will be transferred, but within the near future the remaining 
population will consist of the least efficient, least active 
members of the community. A whole countryside will 
be inhabited by the rejects from the industrial system. In 
time this will provide a problem of public health, public 
assistance, and even public order. In the past those who 
have gone have been the employable ; now even the best 
of the ‘unemployable’ are to leave the district. Trans- 
ference should be ‘vertical* rather than ‘horizontal’ — 
should take the good, bad and indifferent members of any 
one village if it is to contribute to the ultimate social well- 
being of the country. But the ‘ Homesteads ’ scheme is 
unlikely fulfil, this condition. c We cannot afford to have 
failures,’ write those responsible ; ‘ we must have the best.’ 
It is scarcely justice that other parts of the country should 
receive Durham’s best workers, best ratepayers, educated 
at the expense of the county, who will produce wealth and 
pay rates in their new locality while Durham is left to bear 
the burden of the residuum who will constitute an increasing 
proportion of the population. 

There is a further reason for regarding wholesale trans- 
ference as a dubious method of solving this area’s distress. 
Mr. Malcolm Stewart has added an appendix in his third 
report to show the dangers — economic, strategic and social 
— inherent in the rapid growth of Greater London. The 
same cogent arguments can be applied to a lesser extent 
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to Birmingham, Nottingham, Coventry, Derby, and other 
cities. To suggest that the villages of Durham should be 
depopulated to add still further to the congestion seems a 
counsel bom of folly and despair. 

Moreover, in effect this is the only policy so far put 
forward by the Government. The money spent on reviving 
old or stimulating new industries is infinitesimal compared 
with the amount spent on transference. On the one hand, 
the Government, through the Commissioner, are exhorting 
manufacturers to move their works t 4 Durham and South 
Wales; and on the other, they encourage by publicity 
and public funds the removal of the population to the 
districts in which industry at present resides. The Commis- 
sioner is unable to use money to assist * enterprises under- 
taken for profit* while another Government department, 
the Ministry of Labour, is directly subsidising industry in 
the South and Midlands. Travelling expenses, removal 
allowances, hostels, the subsidising of wages (juveniles 
transferred from Special Areas can have their wages brought 
up to a minimum of 30J. per week — Speenhamland is 
forgotten), increased rates of unemployment assistance 
for those transferred who become unemployed, all these 
are direct assistance from the State to enterprises not only 
* undertaken for profit,* but which, ironically enough, 
are already prosperous and situated in a relatively wealthy 
part of the country 1 Why should an industrialist who is 
reaping such advantages consider moving his factory to 
the Special Areas, from which the best blood is being drained 
by State action? The paradox is startling, and it is not 
unreasonable to infer that the present policy of the Govern- 
ment is encouraging industry to avoid the Special Areas. 
Here, in further 'detail, are the inducements which the 
State offers labour to transfer from the Special Areas to 
those in which industry is already situated : 

(1) The applicant’s own fare to the place of employment. 

(2) A lodging allowance for a limited period while the applicant 

is seeking accommodation •"for his family in the new 
area. 

(3) The reasonable expenses of removal of the household 

effects to the new area. 

(4) The fates of dependants to the new area. 

t 
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(5) An allowance towards the incidental expenses on the 
completion of the teiaoval of the family and household 
effects. 

Moreover, where an unmarried son or daughter belonging 
to a family resident in the Special Areas has obtained employ- 
ment in more prosperous districts which offer prospects of 
employment for other members of the family, the following 
facilities are provided : 

(1) Fares and an allowance for incidental expenses to enable 

a responsible Member of the family to visit the new area 
for the purpose of inspecting accommodation. 

(2) The reasonable expenses of removal of the household 

effects to the new area. 

(3) The fares of the members of the family to the new area. 

(4) An allowance towards incidental expenses on the completion 

of the removal. 

The facilities provided for juveniles are even more 
extensive ; a quotation from a Ministry of Labour booklet 
which is handed to the child transferred speaks for itself : 

Weekly Grants . — If you live in lodgings and your wages are 
not sufficient for you to pay your expenses you will receive each 
week a grant which, with your wages, will normally leave you 
with 4 s. per week for pocket money if you are under sixteen, and 
5 s. per week if you are over sixteen, after paying for : 

Board and lodging ; 

Laundry ; 

Daily fares to your employment ; 

Irftfurance-contributions. 

And any other necessary expenses. 

Superficially, all this assistance maf seem admirable, 
but, as I have said, it is scarcely an "encouragement to 
manufacturers to move into the distressed areas, and is, 
in effect, a direct subsidy by the State to industry. It has 
also a more sinister implication, for if this cheap labour 
was not supplied at the State's expense there woujfl be an 
increasing shortage of * hands ’ and employers would have 
to raise wages to attract Boys and girls to their employment. 
The ‘benevolence' of providing the ^industrialist with 
labour from the Special Areas keeps wages below the level 
which would be paid on a basis of supply and demand. 
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The Special Areas Reconstruction Association and the 
Trading Estates projected are* bat half-hearted measures 
on the other side. 

The social interests of Durham and, indeed,' the nation 
will be served best, not by the removal of the population 
of the district to the Midlands and the South, but within 
the district. South-West Durham is unlikely to attract new 
industries ; coal was its raison i'ttre , coal its sole industrial 
future. Coal will never employ the same number of men 
again. But in the neighbourhood, near jDarlington, Stockton, 
Middlesbrough, more distant — but still within twenty-five 
miles — lie Sunderland and Newcastle, districts which have 
to one degree or another suffered industrial depression, 
but whose geographical situation, population and industry 
make them potential fields for new industry. 

To return, however, to the men who will not work 
again, either in Durham or elsewhere; and by 'work* 
is meant work in normal industry. Transference on the 
* Homesteads ’ plan is the present solution. Believing this 
to be inadequate, I suggest an alternative. In the first place, 
the men should be removed from the ‘ live register ’ ; they 
are not ‘unemployed,’ and their inclusion in the Ministry 
of Labour returns gives a false impression of the situation. 
As a substitute they should receive their maintenance allow- 
ance in the form of a pension, more or less according to the 
scale of the Unemployment Assistance Board and with a 
modified means test. This would probably be payable 
through the post office in similar manner to Old-Age and 
Widows Pensions, and would obviate some "of the difference 
in status in the community which is felt by many unemployed 
men. The ‘dohfc’ queue is humiliating to the sensitive, 
and especially to 'men who often hold positions of some 
local importance and who are acutely conscious of their 
situation. 

It would be necessary to establish with fairly strict 
regulations the qualifications for consideration in this new 
class. Age, period of unemployment, previous occupation 
and family circumstances would** all play their part, and 
entrance to this caysgory must, at first at any rate, be voluntary. 

In addition to his ‘ pension ’ the man should be allowed 
and, indeed, encouraged to take on certain work of a 


I 
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' socially useful nature * ; for this he would receive a s ma l l 
wage, and, together with* his 'pension,' should bring his 
standard of living up to the general level in the neighbour- 
hood. I£ the opportunity arose for him to return to die 
normal industrial field, he would be quite free to renounce 
both ' pension ’ and ‘ socially useful work.’ • This work 
would take two forms — further experiments would be 
suggested once .the initial scheme was under way. In the 
first place, part-time land settlement on the lines at present 
sponsored by the <^.and Settlement Association and the 
Commissioner for Special Areas. Twenty men work five 
or six acres intensively poultry and market gardening, 
and can make 7 s. 6 d. to 10 s. per week, either in cash or in 
vegetables, etc., for their own consumption. In Durham 
these schemes have already been signally successful. Seventy 
groups are in being, and the men have not only a healthy 
outdoor occupation, but have brought their standard erf 
living up to, and even above, the level which they enjoyed 
as miners. Many of them have told me how much they have 
improved in physique and, more significant, in morale 
since they joined the scheme. These group-holdings could 
be multiplied ten times even in Durham county, and instead 
of absorbing only 1500 men could give useful employment 
to x j.ooo, or a large proportion of the older unemployed. 

Space will not allow a detailed description of the organisa- 
tion of these holdings, but, in brief, they ate communal ; 
purchases and sales are made by the group acting for all its 
members; they are governed by the men themselves, and 
are technically 'under the supervision of the Agricultural 
Department of the county council. This is no new remedy ; 
it has been tested for long enough to Aove its merit, and 
the cost to the State is a mere £25 per’man, as compared 
with the figure of £uoo per family which, according to 
Mr. Malcolm Stewart’s third report, is the average cost of 
settling a family on one of the Land Settlement Association 
estates in the south. ^ 

The advantages of this type of communal holding are 
varied ; there is no necessity to move men from their native 
villages, no need to build new houses their standard of 
life is improved, and from personal experience I can vouch 
for their contentment. It should be constantly borne in 
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mind that these proposals are fox men who are of forty-five 
to sixty years of age, and who can feel with justice that 
they have already contributed twenty-five to thirty years of 
industrial labour in an arduous occupation to the common 
weal. Different schemes must be drafted for the young who 
are undisciplined mentally and physically by regular working 
hours and the iron discipline of the mine. 

Public works have for long been considered a counsel 
of despair, and almost every writer on unemployment has 
scorned them as a solution of the problem. Their condemna- 
tion is probably sound, and the next suggestion should not 
be considered an orthodox public works policy, but rather 
an extension of the present Voluntary Labour (Local 
Amenities) Schemes financed by the Commissioner for 
Special Areas. They have two functions ; in the first place, 
to improve the appearance and amenities of the mining 
villages, whose present appearance often beggars description, 
and, in addition, to provide that regular work without which 
the men deteriorate in mind and body. Here, again, the 
cost is small ; the land can be acquired cheaply and the 
equipment required is simple. * At the moment the men 
receive either a meal a day or an equivalent amount in food 
vouchers. I think this might be developed on a much 
larger scale with increased benefits — /.*., 7/. 6 d. to ioj. per 
week in either money or goods. 

Certain considerations would have to be constantly in mind. 

(a) The work must be of a type that would not normally be 

done by paid labour. % 

(b) The work must be voluntary. The approach must be on 

lines of a job that needs doing and which only they can 
do. Realljf first-class leadership must be provided, and 
the men and their local committees handled with such 
tact that, to parody Lloyd George on the generals, it is 
too delicate a matter to be left to a Government department. 
Men who are giving their labour because 4 we arc leaving 
something that people will point to in the future * and say, 
* That was done by the unemployed/ do not like being 
told they are not working berd enough 4 by a man who 
gets £joo a year to watch us work/ TTiey must be 
constantly pattered, cajoled, inspired. I doubt whether 
the necessary formalism of official administration is 
suitahle for this type of organisation. 
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1 2m not suggesting the formation of * Labour Corps * 
on a Continental model, although it must be considered 
a privilege to take part in this work, and there must be 
no l test work,’ training, or compulsion. 

(<•) To expedite matters it will be necessary to possess powers 
to compel landowners to lease derelict land at nominal 
rents for long periods. It is waste land— very often a 
tip— which obstructs the lights from the houses; and 
as there is no law which compels the industrialist to 
remove his dismal symbols of economic decay from the 
village which 'has worked for him for generations, he 
should be compelled to allow men to take the matter 
into their own hands for the benefit of the village. 

Experience during the last two years has revealed the 
widespread desire tot ake advantage of these facilities; 
music, drama, W.E.A. classes, short courses of lectures, 
and even a period at a residential centre, have attracted 
many hundreds of men who had previously little or no 
contact with organised adult education. In the words of one 
man of fifty-five who had been workless for neatly seven 
years, ‘ It’s never too late to« learn what life might have been 
for us and may be for our children.’ 

What is the alternative ? The slow decline of body and 
mind, apathy and despair, the disintegration of communities, 
a dead level of inanition and hopelessness spread throughout 
the villages of South-West Durham. Moreover, some 
action is necessary without delay ; with each month the prob- 
lem becomes more difficult and the ultimate remedy more 
costly and mofe drastic. The Commissioner has called 
for unorthodox measures ; up to date, the policy of the 
Government has been rigidly orthodox Ipd unimaginative. 
The tonic effect of something more vital, even if it ultimately 
proved but partially successful, would do much to maintain 
that wholly irrational hope that ‘ things can’t get worse ’ — 
that solitary hope which so long deferred ‘ maketh the 
heart sick,’ but which is the tenuous battier betweeji sanity 
and complete degradation of morale. 

* John Newsom. 
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THE BORSTAL SYSTEM 
By R. T. Stephens 

The Borstal system takes its name from a village near 
Rochester, in Kent ; its early history is thus summarised on 
an inscription over the gateway of the prison to the memory 
of the founder : 

He determined to save the young and careless from a wasted life of 
crime. Through his vision and persistence a system of repression has 
been gradually replaced by one of leadership and training. We shall 
remember him as one who believed in his fellow man. 

The experiment began in 1874; the intention was to 
segregate the youthful offender from the hardened criminal, 
to train rather than to punish, to mould rather than to hammer. 
In later years the system was extended to institutions at 
Portland, Feltham, the Wash, Gimp Hill, in the Isle of Wight, 
Loudham Grange, in Nottinghamshire, and, for young 
female offenders, at Aylesbury. The ‘clearing-house’ for 
young offenders recently under sentence is ‘A Block’ in 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison. The penal establishment for 
those whose * licences ’ have been revoked is Wandsworth 
Prison. The * after-care ’ of offenders who have completed 
their sentence and pho are on * licence ’ is organised by the 
Borstal Association, which has representatives in every large 
town in the country. 1 

The normal sentence 2 is one of three years ; in an 

1 The necessity Bor * after-ca tt ’ was not at first appreciated by the authorities, and 
jt was left % voluntary effort to build up an organisation to help each lad for a year 
after be had left his artificial home. The pioneer of this great work was Sir Wetnys 
Grant Wilson, and it is a tribute to his work && the organisation is now upon an 
official and permanent basis. 

1 The authority for Bqptal sentences and for the administration of Borstal institu- 
tions is derived from Acts of Parliament and from rules made in pursuance of the 
Acts. The first statute is the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1908 (8 Edw. 7, c. 59, s. 1), 
and the second is the Criminal Justice Amendment Act, 1915 (4 dc j Geo. j, c. j8> 
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exceptional case it may be of (wo years only. The minimum 
age limit is sixteen years, but it has been proposed to raise 
the age limit from twenty-two to twenty-five years. A 
young persbn who has been convicted summarily of an 
offence punishable by imprisonment is remanded for a report 
from the Prison Commissioners, who certify wfiether the 
case is suitable for Borstal treatment ; if the case is suitable, 
the young person is committed to quarter sessions, a court 
which has power to pass an appropriate sentence of Borstal 
treatment. % 

l The Prison Commissioners are responsible to the Secretary 
;of State for Home Affairs for the administration of all prisons, 
including Borstal institutions. The prison governors are 
responsible to both the Prison Commissioners and a statutory 
visiting committee, consisting of a number of public-spirited 
gentlemen, such as justices of the peace, interested in the 
welfare of the youthful offender. The powers of this com- 
mittee are wide, and it is due to the consummate tact of these 
men of wide experience that the dual system has hitherto 
Worked well. The staff at the disposal of a governor consists 
of an assistant-governor, a chaplain, a medical officer, house- 
masters, assistant-housemasters, a chief discipline officer, 
senior officers,® officers and trade instructors. 

For purposes of interior economy an institution is sub- 
divided into several * houses.’ A young offender, on admis- 
sion, is detailed to a house, and is rarely transferred thereafter. 
The system is haphazard. A house is split all over the institu- 
tion for some eight hours a day, and house control thereby 
fails. House duties include all activities, from reveille until 
' ‘lights out,’ other than trade instruction, hobby classes, and 
■ penal classes. By night, security is under lie chief discipline 
officer, who is directly responsible to the governor. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the provision made by the 
; State for youthful offenders. Before the present working 
of die Borstal system is examined it may be well to take 
: certain figures into consideration. The table flowing 
may be taken to be a jgugh guide of the types of crime 

s. 10). The first Act provides for a Borstal sentence where a young person is con- 
victed on indictment for which he is liable to be sentenqpd to penal servitude or 
imprisonment. The second Act is an extension of the first. 

* The * officer * in a Borstal institution corresponds to the * warder * in a prison, 
and the word is so used in this article. 
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the ages 

of sixteen 

twenty-one : 


Percent. 

Larceny ..... 


* ili-o 0 

Offences against Highway Acts 


11*50 

Housebreaking, burglary 


800 

Fa be pretences 


. 7*50 

Frequenting .... 


. 7*50 

Breach of police regulations 


. 5*50 

Assaults 


. 500 

Poor Law offences 


• 3 -JO 

Malicious damage 


. 2*50 

Sexual offences 

./ . 

2*00 

Begging, sleeping out, etc. . 


2*00 


100*00 


The fact that the number of persons sent to Borstal 
institutions for training each year is on the increase does not 
necessarily mean there is more juvenile crime. The increase 
is largely accounted for by the facts that accommodation 
has been increasing and that the courts prefer to pass, where 
possible, sentences of Borstal detention instead of imprison- 
ment. As a rough guide it may be taken that over 1000 male 
persons and some 50 female persons are sent to Borstal 
institutions each year. The percentage of * successes ’ is 
high, but misleading. Records are kept by the Borstal 
Association for four years, and if the lad keeps out of trouble 
during that period he is marked as a success. The test, 
however, is not conclusive, as the period of four years dates 
from the day of sentence, and three of those years are spent 
in confinement. _ * 

The Borstal Act of 1908 offered a great opportunity for 
an improvement in the state of juvenile crime. The authori- 
ties, like all zealots reformers, rejected existing systems and 
readied out for something better. Their zeal over-reached 
itself and allowed many of the old errors to reappear. In 
the first place, the theory of the present system demands a 
careful study of the character of each individual offender. 
Indeedjhsuch importance is attached to this vital necessity 
that even psychologists have bee^constrained to produce a 
series of bewildering puzzles, the solution of which in a 
given space of time is said to indicate certain essential mental 
attributes. While the experts dedare that every case is 
an individual problem and deny the existence of a common 
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factor, they are at pains to Collect data from thousands of 
cases with the declared purpose of ascertaining such common 
factors. Yet it is officially laid down that the treatment of 
each individual must be in accordance with the particular 
difficulties manifested in each case. For example, where 
firmness may prove the solution in one case, persuasion 
alone will achieve the result in another, and since each case 
is in itself complex, it is admitted that diverse methods of 
* approach ’ may be necessary in the case even of one lad. 

Individual treatment is the key to the present theory; 
this being so, it would seem a paradox that we should be 
herding together 400 lads under one governor and 100 under 
one housemaster. Schools of England, in the centuries, 
have found that individual treatment is impossible to carry 
out, and a modified form of mass education is the calculated 
result. Those responsible for the present Borstal theory 
have rejected the experience of the centuries, but seek to 
preserve the mass conditions of institutions. Hating what is 
imagined to be militarism, they are nevertheless unable to 
maintain order and security without it. It is, for example, 
difficult to control a Sunday walk along the highways 
tn masse , and formation and discipline is obviously necessary. 
Indeed, without such control lads may well be expected to 
disappear to the points of the compass. 

The argument has been met in a curious way. Spiritless 
characters, who can be trusted to behave on all occasions, 
have been drafted to Loudham Grange, and all odious 
forms of/ militarism * have there been obliterated. In the 
remaining institutions, however, some element of militarism 
is preserved, but with a difference. Brass bands have been 
abolished, and the singing or whistling If march tunes is 
strictly forbidden. These ridiculous contradictions have 
origins, not so much in the supposed brutality of militarism, 
nor in the felony of whistling a march tune, but rather on 
the theory that individual treatment cannot be achieved 
under mass conditions. 9 

Remembering the wqjds over the gateway of Borstal — 
\ . . a system of repression has been gradually replaced 
by one of leadership and training ’ — it is instructive to examine 
the powers of punishment in, and not infrequently used by 
governors of, Borstal institutions. They are as follows : 
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Restricted diet No. i (bread and water) . 3 

Restricted diet No. 2 . . . . 1; 

Cellular confinement . . 3 

Deprivation of mattress . . . .13 

Exclusion from associated works . . 14 

Forfeiture of privileges . ... 28 

Forfeiture or remission . . . -14 

Penal class 28 


And punishment in the penal class up to 28 days has to be 
seen in these enlightened times to be believed. There is 
an iron mortar on the ground. An iron band about 1 8 inches 
high is fastened to one edge and to the opposite edge of the 
mortar. At the highest point in the band there is a hole 
through which runs a crowbar. The punishment is to 
pound flint or bones in this mortar by means of the crowbar 
for eight hours a day. When the flint or bones are sufficiently 
small they are sifted through an $ inch sieve. The sifted 
matter is put into a coffin-shaped box, the filling of which 
constitutes one task, completed out of the three, six, or ten 
boxes, as the requirement may be. Apart from the soul- 
destroying nature of the work, the hands not infrequently 
fester from friction on the crowbar, thereby necessitating 
surgical dressings. The work is then recontinued. If the 
intention to abolish ‘repression’ is sincere, such punish- 
ment should find no place at Borstal. 

The ideal of the Borstal system is to teach a lad to work 
for the pleasure thereof, with the slogan * to work for work’s 
sake.’ That is not always possible : a system, to be of 
practical value, must deal with realities : once half-truths 
and hypocrisy crap into a system, are not the victims the 
first to realise the fact? The average man works because 
it is necessary to do so. Few are enamoured of drudgery 
and toil— only too often the negation of freedom. Only 
when it is a means to an end can the worker become a 
happy^philosopher. In the respects enumerated above the 
Borstal system of to-day is not untune with the realities of 
life. Individual treatment is impossible of achievement 
under institution conditions. The lads know it, and hold 
the system in ridicule and contempt. 

My own belief— and it is shared by others — is that the 
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growth of adolescent crimej has some of its roots in the 
death of the apprentice system and the increase of casual 
labour and of casual trades. Few Borstal boys have ever 
learned a skilled trade, or have been apprentices ; few have 
hopes of being a member of a trade union. A reversion to 
the apprenticeship system in carefully selected cases would 
i be an experiment of outstanding social importance. The 
; present cost of a lad in an institution could be diverted 
{(to his employer, and, in view of the fact that the cost per 
|head in in institution's approximately £100, the sum freed 
phould be adequate to compensate the master. 

| The proposal has several advantages. It gives the lad a 
^Second chance. It is an application of the principle of 
^individual training, which the authorities recognise as 
|essential, but which they have hitherto failed to carry out. 
■Hit does away with mass control and the evils of institu- 
tionalism. Control could be exercised by the probation 
(officer, as in the case of persons at the present time under 
ijthe Probation of Offenders Act. It is a constructive and 
Concentrated form of training. At the worst it can only 
fail in individual cases, and these failures could be relegated 
to the institutions whence originally they were selected. 
The same is true of service in the Armed Forces : here 
they would get what they need — discipline, companionship, 
a settled but not unadventurous life. Many would find 
here success, and a career ; they are not eligible. The Army 
;is the poorer for their absence. 

It maj now be of interest to examine the outstanding 
^feature of the Borstal system— namely, trade instruction. 
The term * trade party * implies, with two exceptions, details 
allotted to the various classes wherein wades are taught. 

( The exceptions are the ‘ cleaners party * to each house, and 
the * gravel or pit party.* It may, of course, be argued that 
these parties are preparatory to domestic and navvy work 
respectively ; but few lads of spirit wish to become domestic 
servants, and no lad, of whatever mentality, require three 
years of digging before hejs qualified to dig. * Receptions * 
(newcomers) start institution life in the ‘ cleaners party.* 
The house must be cleaned, but there is a distinction between 
cleaning a house and making work in a Bouse in order to 
keep lads busy therein. It is not 4 educational * to keep a 
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dozen lads on this work in ej,ich house for six months or 
more at a time. Nor is it hygienic or pleasant. The floors 
in many institutions ate of rough parquet construction. 
Dirt and soap seep through the crevices and form a jelly 
thereunder. Under the influence of central heating gases 
are generated, giving forth an unpleasant smell. It is in 
this atmosphere that the lad is expected to begin ‘ to work 
for work’s sake.’ The falsity of the slogan is soon apparent. 
It is possible to arrange that all lads do the cleaning in 
turn ; and, assuming that the object is to clean rather than 
to keep a number of lads busy, the turn should not recur 
more than once in three weeks. Such an arrangement 
would release ‘receptions* for physical training and for 
trade instruction from the beginning of their sentences. 

Three years is not too long to teach a lad the elements of 
a principal and of an alternative trade ; he can ill afford to 
waste six months in domestic drudgery. It is important to 
interest the lad as soon as he is within the walls ; the present 
system fails to do this. To detail a lad to work in the ' gravel 
party’ for three years teaches him nothing, but breeds a 
cast-iron determination never" to dig again. Again, the 
number of ‘trade parties’ depends upon the size of the 
institution, facilities of the locality, and the occasional ill- 
considered reductions in the prison grants. Lads work 
in the carpenters’ shop, machine shop, saw-mill, foundry, 
laundry, breeze-block sheds, and kitchens. There are builders, 
plasterers, tinsmiths, plumbers, tailors, cobblers, farmers and 
gardeners. Upon the correct choice of a trade mainly depends 
whether a lad will be a liability or an asset to the community. 
This problem deserves more attention than it receives. The 
choice should nofbe made casually by the lad, with the genial 
assent of a busy housemaster. The Ministry of Labour 
should be consulted — nowhere else is such valuable guidance 
obtainable — to set out those trades which are likely to remain 
in a depression. 

The Borstal Association should investigate the possi- 
bilities of the selected trade in the neighbourhood of the lad’s 
home, and, unless there is some reasonable chance of employ- 
ment in the particular trade selected tentatively by the lad, 
he should not be permitted to join that ‘ trade party.' If 
the lad is prepared to leave his home district, his chances 
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would improve ; but unless fthere is a definite prospect of 
work, die prohibition should stand. It is, for example^ 
manifestly absurd to train a lad in a saw-mill if there is no 
saw-mill in his district, and if the Ministry of Labour figures 
show there is an excess of labour in that trade. 

Finally, early discharge, when such has been earned, 
should be subject to a promise of suitable employment. 
A lad, for instance, trained in plumbing, who has earned a 
remission of sentence, is ill-served if he is discharged and 
put to work as a carpenter. The chances are that he will 
be sacked through incompetence and that he will get into 
trouble again owing to enforced idleness. The insatiable 
demand by the authorities for the fruits of labour in the 
workshops, or, to use the institution term, for ‘produc- 
tion,’ is a menace to good training. 4 A ‘ raw hand ’ cannot 
* produce ’ ; yet because of the cry for * production ’ there 
is neither time nor money for preliminary training of any 
worth in the institution workshops. Difficult work is done 
by the instructors themselves ; and training and supervision 
in consequence suffer. 

The work on the institution farm is, or should be, of 
great interest. There are prize pigs to be combed, horses 
to be ‘ made much of’ after work in the fields ; there are 
cows, chickens, geese. The farm produces most of the 
vegetables for the institution, tended by gardeners who are 
usually the unfortunates who are * queer in the head,’ as 
distinct from certifiable folk. Thus, because a lad is ‘ weak 
in the he§d ’ he is detailed to the very work which requites 
most stooping and which consequently gives most chances 
of increased blood pressure to the head* The grant for 
garden seeds may amount to as much as a $orin per annum : 
but the instructors are ever optimists ; they collect the 
seeds from the grounds and start all over again, regardless 
of the nature of the soil, which explains, perhaps, the curious 
fact that institution plants are apt to be attenuated growths, 
shadows of their former selves . m 

Each lad should havejyo trades : one his main or chief 
trade, in learning which he spends some forty-four hours a 

* A curious handicap for an institution budget, and therefore for the taxpayer at 
large, is that nothing shall be sold to the public if it is likely to compete with * outside 
labour.* 
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week in the institution, and an alternative trade as an insurance 
in time of depression. Perhaps the idea is not new, perhaps 
it has taken toot in the Borstal system, perhaps ‘hobby 
classes ’ ate proof of the fact, but, if the idea has'taken root, 
the plant is not yet fruitful. Existing hobbies are mat- 
making, tug-making, fancy leather and cabinet work. To 
what end ? Arts and crafts ? The display at a church bazaar, 
where purchases ate made only under social pressure ? The 
criticism may be severe, but the point is obvious. Such 
work should be avoided in a practical system. 

An alternative trade should be a trade which is con- 
tinuous and distinct from ‘casual,’ such as — builder and 
cobbler, plumber and cabinet maker; machine hand and 
carpenter; tailor and barber ; plasterer and laundry assistant ; 
tinsmith and motor mechanic ; clerk and electrician ; gar- 
dener and bookbinder. An assiduous worker could become 
a craftsman in the main trade and a mate in the alternative 
trade. The trades are admittedly incongruous. If the main 
trade fails, ancillary trades are seriously affected also. Three 
years is admittedly insufficient time in which to attain the 
requisite standard in one trade ; but some distance along the 
road is travelled, and the proposal is, in any case, an improve- 
ment on the domestic tomfoolery of the first six months in 
the * cleaners party.’ 

There is always hope for the * handy man ’ who knows 
something, for instance, about plastering, cobbling, and 
motor cars. He does not try to live on the unemployment 
benefit, but seeks to make himself useful and to keep his 
hands in work. For him there is not the tragedy of the 
expert worker whf>, given an opportunity after three years of 
idleness, loses hisPgolden opportunity because he has lost his 
skffi. 

I conclude by summarising the views here advanced : 

(1) The general labour tendency should be reviewed in 

relation to Borstal requirements by the Ministry 
* of Labour. 

(2) The Borstal Association s 2 »ould investigate the pos- 

sibilities of employment in the lad’s home district 
before thewtrade is chosen. 

(5) Payment of apprenticeship premiums to masters 
willing to take lads as apprentices. 
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(4) ‘ Receptions ’ to joih * trade patties ’ soon after 
admission instead of wasting time in the ‘ cleaners 
party ’ for the first sis months. 

(5) Earfy discharges to depend on suitable employment. 

(6) Training to admit of preliminary instruction before 

‘ production ’ is demanded. 

(7) Substantial subsidies to any scheme, including emigra- 

tion, calculated to find permanent employment. 

(8) 4U ‘ casual ’ and ‘ seasonal ’ occupations to be 

avoided whefever possible. 

(9) Every lad should be taught an alternative trade to fall 

back on if his main occupation fails him. 

R. T. Stephens. 
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ABDICATION AND COMMONWEALTH 
Legal and Constitutional Problems 
By John Foster 

The abdication of King Edward V 1 Q. and the events which 
led up to it have raised important questions on the legal 
and constitutional position of members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Much has been written on the 
Statute of Westminster, and it is not the purpose of this 
article to examine again at length the change brought about 
by this Act. It is necessary, however, in order to understand 
the issues involved, to set out briefly the effect of this Act. 

At the outset, it is essential to bear in mind that the 
Statute is a political document in legal form. It is the 
result of compromise, and of the anxiety to find a formula. 
Consequently, from the point of view of the draughtsman, 
it is unusual in form and not always precise in content. 
This was necessarily the outcome of the different stand- 
points of the various Dominions. The Irish Free State 
was frankly anti-imperial; the Union of South Africa 
had a large section in favour of secession ; Australia and 
Canada were Imperialist, but sensitive on the question 
of their independent status. The Statute was passed as a 
result of the sentiments and opinions expressed at Imperial 
Conferences held in London in the years 1926 and 1930, 
and in order to bring the legal and constitutional position 
of the Dominions into closer conjunction with the facts. 
The co-operation required by the war, the working of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, and the recognition of the Dominions 
as sepaUte and independent unities in the League of Nations 
were all facts which did not fit intf/the existing legal frame- 
work of the Empire. The object of the Statute was to 
reduce the relationship of the different Dominions com- 
prised in the British Empire into one of free association 
and independent co-operation. 
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The Statute begins with i preamble which, after reciting 
that certain resolutions were made at the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930, is as follows : 

* And whereas it is meet and proper to set out by 
way of preamble to this Act that inasmuch as the Crown 
is the symbol of the free association of the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they 
ate united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it 
would be in accord with the established constitutional 
position of all the members of the Commonwealth in 
relation to one another that any alteration in the law 
touching the succession to the Throne or the Royal 
Style and Titles shall hereafter require the assent as 
well of the Parliaments of all the Do mini ons as of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom.’ 

The preamble is not law : there is no section in the Act 
corresponding to this part of the preamble ; it sets out 
what was agreed by the delegates to the Imperial Conference 
with full powers from their Governments to be the 

* established constitutional position.’ The question will 
be examined below as to how far the legislation passed 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom and in the 
Dominions accords with the principles laid down in this 
part of the preamble. 

The passage which follows is to this effect 

‘And whereas it is in accord with the established 
constitutional* position that no law hereafter made 
by the Parliament of the United Kinodom shall extend 
to any of the said Dominions as part of the law of that 
Dominion otherwise than at the request and with the 
consent of that Dominion.’ 

This paragraph of the preamble has been enacted in legal 
form in section 4 of the Statute, though the words ‘ as 
part of the law of that Dominion ’ ate somewhat dBscure. 
The only other part of th* preamble that need be considered 
here is the paragraph which recites that the Do mini ons 

* have severally requested and consented ’ to the passing of 
the Statute. 

Section 1 defines the Dominions as Canada, Aus tralia, 
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New Zealand, South Africa^ the Irish Free State, and 
Newfoundland. Section 2 enables the Dominions to pass 
legislation contrary to that of the United Kingdom and 
also legislation with extra-territorial effect. 

Section 4 has been mentioned above, and sections 5 to 9 
are not relevant to the subject of this article, though they 
make certain very important reservations by providing 
that the Canadian, Australian and New Zealand Constitutions 
shall not be capable of alteration by virtue only of the 
powers conferred by the Statute. 

Section 10 enacts that sections 2, 3, 4, 3 and 6 are not 
to apply to Australia, New Zealand, and Newfoundland 
until adopted by the Parliaments of the Dominion, and 
that this adoption can at any time be revoked. 

Naturally, the Statute does not deal with the manner 
in which the * free association * of the Dominions is to be 
carried out. It makes no mention of the constitutional 
machinery for obtaining the assent of the Dominions and 
the United Kingdom to matters of common interest such 
as foreign policy or a change in the succession. The 
constitutional methods for carrying this out are by no 
means firmly established. The principle generally accepted 
is that there shall be consultation and agreement. 

With regard to the recent alteration, it is evident that 
constitutionally the assent of all the Dominions was necessary, 
not only to any legislation that was to be passed, but also 
to any steps that had been taken to give the monarch official 
advice. Before examining the facts from .the poii# of view 
of the constitutional theory of a partnership of equal nations 
or of the legal theory of the Statute of Westminster, a few 
dates must be mentioned. 

Mr. Baldwin in his speech in the House on December 10 
gave dates on which he had had conversations with the 
King on the subject of Mrs. Simpson. On October 20 
he had told the King that he had two great anxieties. The 
first Iras foe effect a continuance of foe criticism in foe 
American Press would have in*foe Dominions and in 
England. The second was foe period of suspense after 
the divorce. Before this talk, Mr. Baldwin consulted none 
sf his colleagues. 

The nm occasion was on November 16 and was without 
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prior consultation with the Cabinet, though the previous 
conversation had been reported to four of the senior colleagues 
of Mr. Baldwin. During this talk Mr. Baldwin told the 
King that hb did not think a marriage with Mrs. Simpson 
would receive the approbation of the country. He told 
him that the position of the King’s wife was different from 
the position of wife of any other citizen, and therefore in 
' the choice of a queen the voice of the people must be heard. 
;It was on this occasion that the King said, * I am going to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, and I am prepared to go.’ The King 
-sent for Mr. Baldwin again on November 23 and asked 
Jiim to consider formally the solution of a morganatic 
marriage. Mr. Baldwin said he would lay this project before 
the Cabinet and would communicate with the Prime 
Ministers of all the Do mini ons. On December 2 Mr. Baldwin 
told the King that the inquiries he had made showed that 
neither in the Dominions nor in Great Britain was there 
any prospect of such legislation being accepted. The 
account of these interviews has been taken in some detail 
from the speech as reported in the Official Report of Debates 
in the House of Commons, Because this is, at the moment, 
the only record available to show at what stage the Dominions 
were consulted. 

Mr. R. T. E. Latham in a letter published in The Tims 
of December 21 maintains that Mr. Baldwin’s conduct was 
a breach of the constitutional convention in that he failed 
to consult the Dominions before the interview of November 
*6. Wit^ regard _to the first interview on October 20, he 
says that it is perhaps doubtful how far Mr. Baldwin was 
bound to consult the Dominions. The ^Prime Minister’s 
advice may only have been tentative in that it did not commit 
him to resignation if it should be rejected. Also, it might 
be that the convention of consultation does not extend to a 
matter then not connected with the succession. It should 
be remembered, however, that before October 20 not a 
single member of the Cabinet had been consulted « Mr. 
Baldwin in his speech saj£ that at this interview he wished 
to talk the matter over as a friend. 

In his opinion die most suitable friend {p express himself 
frankly was the Prime Minister. He regarded the talk as 
breaking the ice, and told the King that he pressed him for 
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no kind of answer. In no way can this be regarded as the 
tendering of any advice in a constitutional sense. It was, 
on the contrary, a private talk between the Prime Munster 
and his Sovereign in which it might be said a private warning 
was conveyed. 

With regard to the interview of November 16, Mr. 
Latham says that the failure to consult the Dominions 
beforehand was a breach of convention. It is doubtful 
whether this is correct. Mr. Baldwin was still not giving 
official advice; he was merely expressing his opinion, but 
on this occasion backed by that of four of his colleagues. 
There was no advice which the King could accept or reject. 
Mr. Latham argues that it was courteous but categorical 
advice that the projected marriage could not take place. 
On the evidence available, it does not seem more than an 
attempt by Mr. Baldwin to indicate to the King that if such 
a marriage were officially suggested, the Cabinet, as expressing 
die ‘ voice of the people,’ would have to advise the King 
to abandon the project. Mr. Latham’s argument involves 
the conclusion, from which he presumably would not 
shrink, that Mr. Baldwin’s action was also a flagrant breach 
of the English constitutional convention that any advice 
tendered to the Sovereign must be the advice of the Cabinet 
as a whole. For, if Mr. Baldwin’s words constituted ‘ advice ’ 
which required consultation beforehand with the Dominions, 
it was also ' advice * that demanded consultation beforehand 
with the other members of the Cabinet. 

So far as can be judged, this interview on November 16 
was only another friendly talk in which Mr. Baldwin expressed 
the view that, in (his opinion, the country would be opposed 
to any marriage of the King with Mrs. Simpson. This 
interpretation is borne out by the circumstances of the third 
meeting on November 25. Mr. Latham only mentions 
three meetings in which he says advice was tendered. Pre- 
sumably he had disregarded this interview on November 25 
became he considers that the constitutional conventions 
were observed; but its course j*. interesting, as it shows 
where formal constitutional advice begins and where informal 
talks end. The Sing asked Mr. Baldwin what he thought of 
the plan of a morganatic marriage. Mr. Baldwin said he 
could give no considered opinion, but that his informal 
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reaction was that Parliament would never pass such a Bill. 
Hie King said he wished this proposal to be examined 
formally, to which Mr. Baldwin replied that this would 
- mean laying the plan before the whole Cabinet and com- 
municating with the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions. 
Ithe informal reaction was very similar to the manner in 
|vhich Mr. Baldwin’s views were expressed on the two former 
Occasions. The formal examination was the prelude to 
tendering . constitutional advice, the rejection of which 
|?ould have involved the resignation of the Cabinet. If 
pa November 16 the King had said, in answer to Mr. Baldwin, 
ibat he wished him to examine formally the question of an 
Ordinary marriage, this would not have constituted rejection 
ibf advice by the King, and would not have involved the 
resignation of the Government. Until the stage was reached 
llrhen official Cabinet advice was given, the convention of 
consultation with the Dominions did not operate. 

■ On December 2 the advice that a morganatic marriage 
teas impracticable was properly given after consideration 
by the Cabinet and after inquiries in the Dominions. Mr. 
Baldwin said that he had intended to ask for an audience 
biter in the week, as the inquiries were not completed. How- 
ever, it seems that sufficient opposition had already been 
manifested by some of the Dominions for Mr. Baldwin to 
advise that die plan was impossible, since constitutionally 
ft would require the assent of all the Dominions. No details 
have so far been published of the consultation between 
ihe Dominions and the United Kingdom leading up to the 
Abdication Act. It is interesting, however, to compare 
|be Act and its recitals with the legal petition under the 
Statute of Westminster. 

~ The Abdication Act recites in the preamble 

‘And whereas . . . the Dominion of Canada pursuant 
to the provisions of Section Four of the Statute of West- 
minster 1931 has requested and consented to the enactment 
of this Act and the Commonwealth of Australi? the 
Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa have assented thereto : ’ 

• 

Thougjh certain newspapers were of the opinion that 
|he King could abdicate by unilateral, action, this was certainly 
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not the case. The King holds the Throne by virtue of the 
Act of Settlement 1700, and it needed an Act of Parliament 
to give effect to any renunciation. Hence the legal necessity 
apart from constitutional considerations, for the Act known 
officially as His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication Act, 
1936. 

Owing to the different positions of Dominions with 
regard to the Statute of Westminster, the position of each 
Dominion must be examined separately. It will be noticed 
that with regard to Canada the words are ‘request’ and 

* consent ’ ; with regard to three Dominions, the word is 

* assented,’ while two Dominions, the Free State and New- 
foundland, ate not mentioned at all. 

Canada was not one of the Dominions mentioned in 
section 10 as being exempted from the operation of the 
important sections of the Statute, which therefore applied 
to that Dominion from the beginning. Under section 4, 
no Act of the United Kingdom Parliament extends to Canada 
unless it is expressly stated in that Act that Canada has 
requested and consented to the enactment thereof. For 
this reason, therefore, the words ‘ requested ’ and ‘ consented ’ 
are contained in the Abdication Act. As far as Canada is 
concerned, the position is simple. The Abdication Act is 
binding by virtue of section 4 of the Statute of Westminster ; 
Canada has never passed any constitutional enactments 
defining the position more concisely. This is mainly due 
to section 7 (1) of the Statute, which prevents any alteration 
in the British North America Acts which constitutes the 
Canadian Constitution. However, contrary to the preamble 
to the Statute of Westminster, the assent of the Parliament 
of Canada has not been signified. 

The position of Australia and New Zealand is also 
simple. Under section 10 of the Statute it was provided 
that section 4 should not apply to Australia and New Zealand 
until that section was adopted by the Parliament of the 
Dominion. Neither Parliament has done so, with the result 
that there is no legal reason for reciting that they have 
requested and consented. The word in the Abdication Act 
is ‘assent.’ Th# was presumably used so as to conform 
with the recital in the preamble to the Statute that any' 
change in the succession would require the assent of the 
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Parliament s of all the Dominions. In feet, no assent has 
been given by the New Zealand Pa rl ia me n t , and until this 
occurs the. position will not be in accordance with the 
* esta blished constitutional position ' as set out in the preamble 
to the Statute. In Australia a resolution assenting to the 
English legislation has passed both Houses. 

South Africa is the only other Dominion mentioned in 
the Abdication Act. As section 10 of the Statute did not 
apply to the Union, it was in the same position as Ca n ada 
in that the whole of the Statute of Westminster applied 
immediately. Practically, however, that is where the simi- 
larity ceases. There is no section of the Statute applicable 
to South Africa in the same way as section 7 (x) is applicable 
to Canada. The Union was constituted by the South Africa 
Act, enacted by the United Kingdom Parliament in 1909. 
This set up a semi-flexible constitution, for, although the 
Union Parliament was free under it to alter nearly all its 
sections in the ordinary way, there were some * entrenched ’ 
clauses for the alteration of which special procedure had 
to be adopted. No further, restraints were placed on the 
Union by the Statute of Westminster in regard to the South 
Africa Act, with the result that it is safe to say that South 
Africa can now alter its Constitution in any way it pleases. 
The entrenched clauses are not important as far as this article 
is concerned, but it may be pointed out that as a result of 
section 2 of the Statute of Westminster, by which the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act ceased to apply to South Africa, these 
clauses have no greater strength than any of the others, 
although there is a strong constitutional feeling in that 
country that the entrenched clauses should remain intact. 

The Union has enacted two statutes as a direct result 
of the Statute of Westminster, and has thus placed itself 
in an entirely different position to that occupied by Canada. 
The two statutes in question are the Status of Union Act, 
1934, and the Royal Executive and Functions Act, 1934. 
This latter Act is of no very great importance and can be 
explained briefly as folldta. In the first place, it provided 
that the Union should have a Royal Great Seal and Signet 
which it had not hitherto possessed. Thff King’s will and 
pleasure as head of the Executive Government of the Union 
is to be expressed in writing under his sign manual, and every 

V0s.cx3a-M0.7ae m 
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such instrument is to be countersigned by one of the King’s 
Ministers for the Union, and further certain instruments 
must also pass the new Great Seal or Signet, The Act 
goes on to say that if the delay involved in obtaining the 
King’s signature would retard the despatch of public business, 
the Governor-General may sign on the King’s behalf. It 
also enacts that the Governor-General in Council shall for 
most purposes take the place which before had been held 
by the King in Council, and transfers duties which had been 
exercisable by public officers. Ministers, and bodies of the 
United Kingdom to similar persons in the Union. In effect, 
this Act shows us the strong trend towards complete internal 
independence in the Union to-day, although it should be 
noted that in no respect does this trend extend beyond a 
position compatible with South Africa’s membership of 
the British Empire. 

The Status of Union Act, 1934, is a far more important 
statute. Its object is well expressed in a sentence of its 
preamble which reads ‘And whereas it is expedient that 
the Status of the Union of South Africa as a sovereign 
independent State as hereinbefore defined shall be adopted 
and declared by the Parliament of the Union and that the 
South Africa Act, 1909, be amended accordingly.’ Section 2 
of the Act declares that ‘ the Parliament of the Union shall 
be the sovereign legislative power in and over the Union ’ 
and that ‘ no Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
passed after the nth day of December, 1931, shall extend 
or be deemed to extend to the Union as part of the law 
of the Union unless extended thereto by an Act of the Parlia- 
ment of the Union.’ Section 4 states that the Executive 
Government of the Union is vested in the King acting on 
the advice of his Ministers of State for the Union, and that 
it may be administered by His Majesty in person or by the 
Governor-General as his representative. Section 3 alters 
sectic^j 2 of the South Africa Act and makes it read as 
follows : * In this Act unless it is otherwise expressed or 
implied, heirs and successors shafi be taken to mean His 
Majesty’s heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United 
Kingdom of Gftat Britain and Ireland as determined by 
the Laws relating to die succession of the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,’ The Act 
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also removes the power of reserving Bills for die King's 
■ pleasure. 

Section,} of the Act states that those parts of the Statute 
of Westminster set forth in the schedule to the Act shall 
be deemed to be an Act of the Union. The schedule contains 
the preamble to, and sections i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11 and 12 of, 
the Statute of Westminster. 

From what has been said of the Status of Union Act, 
it will be seen that the position in South Africa is a most 
curious one. First of all, we find section j stating that 
the heirs and successors to the Throne shall be determined 
by the laws relating to the succession of the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain : secondly, section 4 
of the Statute of Westminster is part of the law of South 
Africa, and as a result of that any law passed by the United 
Kingdom Parliament which the Union had requested and 
consented to should be binding in the Union. If we merely 
consider these two sections, it appears that all that was neces- 
sary was for South Africa to request and consent to the Abdi- 
cation Act for it to become .a law of the Union. Actually, 
however, the word used in the Abdication Act respecting 
South Africa is ‘assented.’ South Africa is treated like 
Australia and New Zealand, who have not even adopted 
section 4 of the Statute of Westminster. The reason for this 
is presumably found in section 2 of the Status of Union Act, 
which says that no Act of the United Kingdom Parliamen t 
shall extend to the Union unless extended thereto by an 
Act of # the Union Parliament. This section contradicts 
and nullifies the effect of the other section, with the result 
that although the ex-King’s Abdication is recognised as a 
legal fact in the Union under section 3, which adopts portions 
of the Statute of Westminster and section j, which 
section 2 of the South Africa Act, yet under section 2 it 
cannot be recognised or legally accepted until a special 
Act of the Union Parliament bis been passed. 

But the Status of Union Act has had an even Granger 
result, for under section 3 of that statute and the schedule 
there mentioned, the preamble to the Statute of Westminster 
shall be deemed to be part of an Act of^South Africa . In 
the United Kingdom it is merely a statement regarding the 
established constitutional position. South Africa thus recog- 
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nises as law the fact that the Parliaments of all the Dominions 
must consent to any alteration in the succession to the 
Throne. 

The reason for the contradictions is probably not 
unskilful drafting, but political considerations. It was 
desirable, on the other hand, to show the secessionists that 
the Union was an independent sovereign country in which 
the legislation of the Parliament of the United Kingdom was 
inoperative. On the other hand, it was necessary to show 
the English constitutional lawyer that the Union was included 
in the framework of the Statute of Westminster. As these 
two ideas were incompatible, the best course was to embody 
both of them in the Act and let the constitutional lawyers 
puzzle it out if they could. The fact remains that, in the 
absence of legislation by the Union, the course adopted with 
regard to the Abdication Act is, to say the least, ambiguous. 
First of all, if section a of the Status of Union Act has 
any meaning, the Abdication Act does not extend to the 
Union because there has been no Act of the Parliament of 
the Union to extend to it. Assuming that section 4 of the 
Statute of Westminster is the governing section, then the 
Act of Abdication does not extend to the Union because it is 
not * expressly declared in that Act that the Dominion has 
requested and consented to the enactment thereof.’ However 
loosely this section is construed, the word * assent ’ cannot 
be equivalent to request and consent, especially when those 
very words are used with regard to Canada. 

Even the statement in the preamble to the Statute has 
not been complied with, since the assent in the Abdication 
Act is that of the' Dominion, and not that of the Parliament 
of the Dominion as required by die preamble. 

It is maintained that section 2 of the South Africa Act, 
as amended by section j of the Status of Union Act, 1934, 
makes the Act of Abdication effective in South Africa. 
The amendment provides that heirs and successors shall 
mean s the heirs and successors as determined by the laws 
relating to the succession of the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It is argued that the laws 
relating to die succession of the Crown of die United Kingdom 
have been altered to make George VI. sovereign, and that 
therefore heirs and successors in South Africa must be 
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determined by the laws * relating to the succession * in the 
United Kingdom. 

This interpretation is possible and may be adopted, 
as it avoids die necessity of legislation in South Africa ; 
it disregards, however, the express provisions of section 2, 
under which the Abdication Act cannot extend to South 
Africa unless extended by an Act of the Parliament of the 
Union. It is not correct to regard section 5 as being such 
an Act, since this section cannot be interpreted to extend 
future Acts of the Parliament of the United Kingdom to 
South Africa. Section j only applies to the determination 
of the existing laws ; any alteration by statute of the United 
Kingdom would require extension under section a. 

Until the promised legislation is forthcoming, the legal 
position in South Africa must be exceedingly doubtful. 
The political reluctance to introduce such legislation can 
well be understood. It will provide an occasion for die 
secessionists to cridcise the monarchy and to cast doubts 
on the value of the Imperial tie. 

The Irish Free State raises the most complicated problems 
of all. To understand the constitutional position in the 
Irish Free State, it is necessary to recall a few of the recent 
stages in its history. By the Act of Union, 1800, Ireland 
became part of the United Kingdom and sent representatives 
to the English Pa rl ia m ent : this arrangement worked very 
badly, and almost immediately the Irish Home Rule campaign 
was in full swing. This campaign passed through many 
stages, cuijninating -in the rebellion during the Great War. 
The Irish Free State came into being as a result of * Articles 
of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and 
Ireland * in 1921. These articles were given statutory eff ect 
by the Irish Free State (Agreement) and Constitution Acts, 
1922, and by a complementary Irish measure, the Constitution 
of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) Act, 1922. The 
object of the Treaty was to make the Free State a Dominion ; 
but since that date the Republican Party under the leadenhip 
of Mr. de Valera has so eften into the original C ons titution 
that there is litde resemblance left with the other Dominions. 
Northern Ireland was given the choice df joining with 
Southern and becoming part of the Free State or of remaining 
part of the United Kingdom : she chose the l at ter course, 
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with the result that the Irish Free State comprises merely 
the southern part of Ireland. 

The Irish Free State was one of the Dominions which 
were patties to the passing of the Statute of Westminster, 
and, like Canada, it was not included under section 10; 
that is to say, the Statute applied to it in toto from the beginning. 
It is impossible here to describe the many steps taken by 
the Free State towards republicanism, but, among other 
things, it has abolished the Oath of Allegiance to the King 
and the right of appeal to the Privy Council, and has, in fact, 
only remained part of the British Empire for certain benefits, 
such as diplomatic representation. When the British Govern- 
ment was preparing to introduce the Abdication Act, the 
Irish Free State was consulted together with all the other 
Dominions, as was pointed out by the Attorney-General 
in die debate on the Act in the House of Commons. This 
was an essential course in view of the established constitu- 
tional position set out in the preamble to the Statute of 
Westminster. All that is known as to the answer is that 
Mr. de Valera stated that he was. summoning Parliament 
and would introduce appropriate legislation. No mention 
of the acquiescence of the Free State in the measure is made 
in the preamble to the Abdication Act. If the Free State 
did not intimate assent, then there was a breach of the 
established constitutional position set out in the preamble 
to the Statute of Westminster. Some writers have even 
suggested that the fact that there is no mention of the Irish 
Free State in the Abdication Act constitutes such a breach. 
The better opinion would appear to be that the fact that 
the Dominion was consulted, and may be presumed to have 
consented in view of the appropriate legislation which 
was introduced, justifies the United Kingdom Government 
in the action which it took. 

The form which that appropriate legislation assumed was 
revolutionary. It provided for * a republic within the Empire.’ 
To understand the position, it is necessary to deal in some 
detail with the two Bills whidF'Mr. de Valera introduced 
into the Dail on Friday, December 1 1, and which were passed 
into law. • 

The second of these Acts was called the Executive 
Authority (External Relations) Act, and it was passed through 
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all its stages in the Dail on Saturday, December ix. As 
originally drafted, the Bill provided that the diplomatic 
and consular representatives and international agreements 
of the Saorstat Eireann in other countries should be nominated 
or concluded by or on the authority of the Executive Council. 
It then went on to say : 

‘It is hereby declared and enacted that, so long as 
Saorstat Eireann is associated with the following nations, 
that is to say, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand 
and South Africa, and sd long as the king recognised by those 
nations as the symbol of their co-operation continues to 
act on behalf of each of those nations (on the advice of the 
several governments thereof) for the purposes of the appoint- 
ment of diplomatic and consular representatives and the 
conclusion of international agreements, the king so recog- 
nised, may and is hereby authorised to act on behalf of 
Saorstat Eireann for the like purposes as and when advised 
by the Executive Council so to do. 

‘The king referred to in the foregoing sub-section of 
this section shall for the purposes of that sub-section be 
the person who if his Majesty King Edward the Eighth 
had died on the ioth day of December 1936, unmarried, 
would for the time being be his successor under the law of 
Saorstat Eireann.’ 

It was later thought that this did not adequately recognise 
the ex-King’s abdication, and a further ame nd ment was 
introduced which put this right. The Irish Free State thus 
recognised the abdication of Edward VIII. and the accession 
of George VI. It is interesting to note, however, that while 
King Edward’s abdication was recognised and accepted in 
Great Britain on Friday, December n, it was not recognised 
by the Free State until Saturday, December 12, so that 
King Edward was King of Ireland far twenty-four hours 
longer than he was King of any of the rest of the Empire. 

The first Act passed by the Free State Parliament was 
the Constitution (Amendment No. 27) Bill. The objects 
of this measure can be fUmmarised by saying that- it was 
to delete the King and the King’s name entirely from the 
internal Constitution of the Free State and to abolish the 
office of Governor-General. The Irish Parliament now 
consists of the Dail, and not, as before, the King and Dail : 
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die Speaker of the Dail will summon and dissolve the Dail 
and sign Bills instead of the Governor-General, and other 
duties which had before been performed by tfyc Governor- 
General as King’s representative are to be taken over by 
die President of the Executive Council — in other words, 
Mr. de Valera. The effect of this Act is that the King no 
longer has a place in the Consdtudon. He is mentioned only 
in the Executive Authority (External Relations) Act. 

Mr. de Valera seized the opportunity of the necessity 
for legislation about the abdication* to rush through these 
fundamental and far-reaching changes. 

The exact legal effect of these two Acts is difficult to 
estimate. Mr. de Valera said that the External Relations Act 
was taking away the functions the King had, directly or 
indirectly, in the internal government of the Free State. 
The King was being retained for those functions he had 
exercised in the external field because he was recognised as the 
symbol of the co-operation of the States of the Commonwealth. 

In so far as any precise legal meaning can be ascribed 
to these measures, it seems as if, in strict law, the King is 
no longer Sovereign in the Free State, but only an agent for 
certain purposes. By this legislation the Free State, as long 
as it continues to associate with the other nations, has given 
authority to the King to act on its behalf. As Mr. de Valera 
pointed out in the debate, the King is removable from this 
position by an ordinary law ; he said : * If they did not want to 
continue him for those purposes, these functions could be 
taken away by a law.’ This in contrast to the Constitution, 
which becomes rigid in 1938 unless amending legislation is 
passed before that date. The new laws establish the famous 
No. 2 document, which was unacceptable to the English 
Government at the time of the Treaty. At that time it 
was regarded as involving secession from the Empire. 
The consequences of this step could be very serious, but 
it is probable that the strict legal view will not be taken. 
Article I. of the Free State Constitution is still law. This 
declares the Free State to be a coequal member of the com- 
munity of nations forming the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. As Mr. de Valera seems to wish to remain in the 
Empire, a wide interpretation will probably be placed on 
the new legislation, which can be regarded as establishing a 
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republic for internal purposes and maintaining the status 
of a Dominion for external purposes. 

The danger is that some other country may maintain 
that, as the sovereignty of the King has been taken away, 
the Free State is no longer part of the Empire. . A question 
of nationality or of a c most-favoured nation ’ clause may 
at any moment raise this difficult question, which, if submitted 
to some international tribunal, might receive the answer 
that the Free State is now wholly independent. 

In the Statute of*Westminster, Newfoundland is defined 
as a Dominion. Owing to an unfortunate crisis in her 
internal affairs, a breakdown occurred in the Constitution. 
By the Newfoundland Act of 1933, Newfoundland no longer 
has responsible government. The Attorney-General stated 
in the debate on the Abdication Act that as Newfoundland 
had no Parliament it therefore had not the status of a 
Dominion. 

There is one point of general interest which has not been 
discussed. It has been suggested that, owing to a legal 
technicality, it may be necessary to amend the Act of Settle- 
ment to make it clear that, in default of male issue, the elder 
Princess would ascend to the Throne on the demise of the 
present sovereign. If such legislation is introduced, it will 
require the assent of all the Dominion Parliaments. In view 
of die difficulties that have arisen with regard to the Act of 
Abdication, the necessity for more legislation concerning 
the succession would be unfortunate. It would give Mr. de 
Valera,, another opportunity for more legal experiments in 
metaphysics. 

In spite of many legal absurdities, the constitutional 
machinery has proved both adequate and efficient in expressing 
the decision of the Commonwealth. Too much importance 
must not be attached to the purely legal aspect of these 
problems. The crisis raised by the abdication has shown 
that the Empire possesses both cohesion and strength. 


John Foster. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LIBEL 
By William Fuller 

The law of libel is part of the Common Law of England. Its 
present rules have been built up, precedent upon precedent, 
from jud gments delivered in the sixteenth century, and, save 
in certain trifling ancillary matters, it has never been altered 
by statute. It has been developing during the whole period, 
and some of its more important rules have indeed only been 
laid down within the last fifty years. But although it has been 
a mplified, it has not been deliberately altered, and whenever 
a judge has added to its doctrines he has had to do so in a way 
which did not seem inconsistent with the judgments of his 
predecessors. 

In the past hundred years the manner of life in this country 
has altered so greatly that in most branches of the Common 
Law amending statutes have had to be passed, while in some 
there has been complete codification. It has sometimes only 
been a modem judgment that has revealed the need for such 
alteration, and a hard case has on more than one occasion been 
followed by an amending statute. . 

Attention was drawn to the state of the law of libel in 
1910 by the judgments of the House of Lords in the famous 
case of Hutton v. Jones . 1 A journalist, writing a fanciful tale 
about the fast life of English visitors to Dieppe, had wanted 
an improbable name for a fictitious churchwarden of un- 
savoury character. He chose, by a process he supposed to 
be creative invention, the name * Artemus Jones,’ and with 
that naJhe the story appeared. Unfortunately, there happened 
to be in existence a teal Artemus Joner, who (to put it mildly) 
did not at all correspond save in name to die Jones of the 
story. Some of hisidients and neighbours, however, were so 
ill-advised as to read the story as a reference to himself. He 

1 [1910] A. C to. 
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accordingly brought an action against thepahHshers, and, 
although it was admitted that the author was unaware of his 
existence find had had neither the slightest wish to defame 
him nor any suspicion that such might be die effect of the 
story, Mr. Jones was awarded ;£i7jo. The Court of Appeal 
by a majority, and the House of Lords unanimously, decided 
that the absence of any proof of fault on the part of publisher 
or author was at law no bar to the plaintiff’s recovery of 
damages. 

The law thus laid* down made a considerable stir, not only 
in the literary world, but also among lawyers ; the following 
is taken from a leading article in the Law Quarterly Review : 

As it stands, Farwell L.J. has not told us exactly how prudent he 
thinks a writer ought to be. Will timid novelists take refuge in the con- 
ventional Titius and Sempronia, Doris, Lycidas and the rest, who were 
the puppets of the Tatler and the Spectator under Queen Anne ? 
Or will some litigious John Stiles bring actions against the publishers of 
all the textbooks which impute criminal offences or bankruptcy to his 
shadowy namesake ? ( Protestando that if there be any real John Stiles 
who sees these lines, we distinctly and expressly do not impute litigious- 
ness to him or any other real John Stiles, his, their or any of their execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns.) 

Hopes that a complete lack of negligence as well as of intent 
might yet afford a defence were dispelled in 1929 by the Court 
of Appeal’s decision in Cassidy v. The Daily Mirror ? In that 
case the facts were that a reporter at a racecourse had taken a 
photograph of a man and a girl, and received from them their 
names and a statement that they were engaged to be married. 
The photograph* and announcement were duly published, but 
it turned out that the man already had a wife, and upon 
seeing the paper she promptly sued its proprietors. She 
declared that the announcement meant, to those who knew 
her, that she had been living with Mr. Cassidy in sin, and the 
jury awarded her £500. In the course of his judgment in her 
favour. Lord Justice Russell said : 

Liability for libel does not depend on the intention of th# defamer, 
but on the fact of defamation. If you once reach the conclusion that the 
published matter in the present case amounts to or involves a statement 
that [Mr. Cassidy] is an unmarried man, then in my opinion those persons 
who knew the circumstances might reasonably consider the statement 
defamatory of the plaintiff. 


» [19*9] * K. B, 33x. 
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The Common Law thus teached the very strange conclu- 
sion that persons engaged in the creation and distribution of 
literature, an occupation not generally regarded as wanton or 
anti-social, must pay immense sums in damages whenever a 
construction has been put upon their words which they not 
only did not intend but which they had no possible means of 
foreseeing. Liability without blame can sometimes be justi- 
fied when it is desired to discourage an intrinsically dangerous 
and unnecessary practice, or as a sort of rough-and-ready 
insurance— the shifting of a burden of risk to those who can 
best bear it. In libel, however, almost alone amoog actions, 
it is possible for a plaintiff to establish his case without 
proving that he has suffered a pennyworth of loss, and the 
jury, in assessing the amount to be paid, find their vicarious 
generosity subjected to no rule and no clear principle of com- 
pensation. That a defendant without fault should be com- 
pelled to compensate a plaintiff who has suffered no actual loss 
appeared to Lord Justice Greer, at least, an intolerable posi- 
tion, and in his dissenting judgment in the Cassidy case the 
following passage occurs : , 

I need hardly say that I have hesitated considerably before coming to 
a decision different from that which has commended itself to Lords 
Justices Scrotum and Russell, but I have at any rate the satisfaction of 
feeling that my interpretation of the law is more consistent with justice 
and fairness than the view which they have felt compelled by the authoti- 
ties to adopt. 

It is indeed impossible to believe that anyone not bound by 
precedent could think it either just or expedient to establish 
such a rule. How it ever found a place in the law of T&» gfa**d 
can only be understood from a consideration of the history 
oflibeL 

During the Middle Ages defamation was tried by die 
Church courts as a matter of conscience. It was only during 
and after the Reformation that the foundations of die modem 
law were laid, by the recognition in the courts of Common 
Law ofion action on the case for words. Such actions were, 
however, discouraged soon after they began, because so great 
recourse was had to them for the mere prolongation of petty 
squabbles that the # courts were in danger of being over- 
whelmed. They accordingly laid down the principle that 
words must always be construed in mitiori unstt, and that only 
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those which could not possibly beat an inoffensive meaning 
were to be actionable. This doctrine was developed by per- 
verse ingenuity to absurd lengths. It was, for instance, held 
that to say of a man that he had taken a cleaver and cloven his 
cook’s head so that one part lay upon his left shqulder and 
one upon his right was not actionable, because nothing had 
been said about death ensuing. Again, to say ‘ Thou art a 
thief, for thou hast stolen my trees ' was not actionable, because 
trees were not at that time subjects of larceny, though to say 
‘ Thou art a thief and*a ast stolen my trees’ was actionable, 
because the remark about trees was surplus to, and not 
explanatory of, the charge of stealing. As in all actions upon 
the case, damage was the basis of the action for words, and, 
save in cases of so outrageous a nature that damage could be 
presumed, it had to be strictly proved. 

At the same time the Court of Star Chamber, an arbitrary 
but useful tribunal, was developing rules of its own for the 
suppression of libels. It was primarily concerned, as a send* 
executive body, with libels upon members of the Government 
and other great men, but its. remedies became available to 
anyone who could establish a good case, and, owing to foe 
formal limitations of foe Common Law, its assistance appears 
to have been in considerable demand. Being predominantly 
a criminal court, foe Star Chamber was not accustomed to 
think in terms of compensation, and to its dictatorial mind 
foe Common Law subtleties of interpretation did not recom- 
mend themselves. An important part of its executive work 
was foe control of.foe Press, and in dealing with defamation 
it seems to have been concerned mainly with foe written 
variety, or libel proper, leaving spoken words, or slander, to 
foe Common Law courts. What it was largely concerned 
to suppress, whether by censorship, punishment, or civil 
damages, was foe kind of ainonymous broadsheet which was 
at that rime so troublesome to the great. In one of the earliest 
reported cases , 8 libel is thus defined : 

A scandalous libel in seriptis is when an epigram, rhime or other 
writing is composed or published to the scandal or contumely of another 
by which his fiune and dignity may be prejudiced, 

and is compared to poisoning for its insidious effects and the 

• De Ufadlis Fimosis, } Co. Hep. itja. 
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difficulty of tracing its origin. Indeed, the sole issue in most 
libel trials was probably the plain question of Act — was it the 
defendant or someone else who wrote a given scurrilous 
pamphlet ? 

It was not unusual for the anonymous rhymesters to 
extend a colourable anonymity to their victim as well, by 
giving him a fanciful, made-up name, and it was at first con- 
tended that where a man was not named he could not be 
libelled. But in Fltetvood v. Curley,* a case decided in 1619, 
a defendant who attacked the Receive* of the Court of Wards 
by way of the pseudonym * Mr. Deceiver ’ was held guilty of 
libel, for * if such a flight of evasion should be admitted it 
would be a common practice with crafty wits to slander 
safely.’ Die principle was laid down that the gist of defama- 
tion was the understanding of those who heard or read the 
words ; but this was intended only to rebut the notion that 
the words should be literally construed ; it does not appear 
to have occurred to anyone at this time that the defamatory 
meaning understood by a reader might not have been intended 
by the writer. 

After the abolition of the Court of Star Chamber its juris- 
diction in libel was taken over by the Common Law courts, 
and although some of its principles were, as we shall see, 
confined to written defamation, its practical rules of con- 
struction came gradually to be applied to the whole field, and 
the old ridiculous hair-splitting fell into disuse. It was seen 
that in their efforts to discourage vexatious litigation the 
judges had gone too far, for 

men’s tongues growing more virulent, and irreparable damage arising from 
words, it has been by experience found that unless men can get satisfac- 
tion by law they will be apt to take it themselves.* 

Die new principle was finally formulated in 181a by the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber in the case of Harrison v. 
Tbomborough 6 : 

the nde therefore that has now prevailed is that words are to be taken 
n that sense that is most natural and obvious and in which those to 
whom they ate spoken will be sure to understand them. 

A kindred p{oblem to the interpretation of words was 
the question of malice. It was the universal custom in libel 

‘ Hob. *<7. ' 10 Mod. 196. 
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pl eadings to aver that the words complained of had been 
published * maliciously.’ Pleadings were very far from con- 
cise at that tijne, and the old pleaders had a taste for strings of 
opprobrious epithets which in most cases had no material 
influence upon the course of proceedings. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the courts were called upon to decide which parts of 
these common-form documents had to be separately proved 
and which could be taken for granted. It was, for instance, 
always alleged in the simplest case of trespass that the defen- 
dant had ‘ with force *and arms broken and entered * the 
plaintiff’s close, ‘and other enormities to him done,* but 
evidence of actual armed force was not required, and proof of 
its absence would not have been admitted. In the prosecution 
under James II. of Sir Samuel Bamardiston 8 for a letter he 
had written to friends in the country retailing court gossip 
and reflecting unfavourably, among others, upon the infamous 
Jeffreys, it was urged that the defendant was an inoffensive 
man, writing merely for his friends’ entertainment and mean- 
ing no harm to any of those to whom he referred, and that 
no- evidence of malice was before the court. This plea was 
rejected, and Jeffreys, who himself gave judgment, held that 
malice was not a thing to be separately proved, but was 
inferred from the defamatory nature of the words : 

the very thing is evidence of itself. . . . How shall any man prove 
another man's malice, which is a thing that lies in his mind ? How 
should any man know that i am malicious against the government but 
by my actions ? 

The law'so laid down has been followed, and is, indeed, no 
more than reasonable. In that case there was no dispute as 
to the meaning of the words — the defence was based only on 
the writer’s motive ; and it would clearly be inconsistent with 
the due administration of justice to allow, for instance, a thief 
to go free on the plea that although he had certainly stolen, 
he had done so with the laudable motive of adorning his wife 
and not in any feeling of hostility to his victim. Yet it appears 
to be upon a confusion of an author’s motive in writing with 
the meaning he intended to convey that the recent unfor- 
tunate developments of the law are ultimately based. 

In Bourke v. Warren,' 1 decided in 1816, obviously defama- 

• 9 State TriaU, i»}. 1 a C fc.F, joy. 
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toiy remarks had been made about a person who was only 
indicated therein by asterisks. Evidence was given that the 
plaintiff’s identity was made plain to those who knew him by 
the context, and it was held that ‘ it is not necessary that all 
the world should understand the libel; it is sufficient that 
those who knew the plaintiff can make out that he is the 
person meant.’ The same principle was applied in other 
cases, but in all of them it was taken for granted that the 
meaning derived by informed readers and the meaning actually 
intended by the writer were the same. The attitude of that 
time is shown by the following extract from the judgment in 
an Irish appeal 8 : 

If they are so described that they ate known to all their neighbours as 
being the parties alluded to ; and if they are able to prove to the satis- 
faction of a jury that the party writing the libel did intend to allude to 
them, it would be unfortunate to find the law in a state which would 
prevent the parties being protected against such libels. 

It must be borne in mind that the courts were still under 
the shadow of the old artificial rules of construction, and that 
when they referred to the meaning words would bear to 
persons who read them they were distinguishing that meaning, 
not from the writer’s intention, but from their literal mean- 
ing, or from some far-fetched meaning suggested by over- 
ingenious counsel. 

The idea of an unintended libel was not brought into any 
prominence until 1875, when, in the case of Shepbeard v. 
Whitaker ,* it was complained that the defendants in preparing 
lists to be published in the Bookseller had negligently placed 
the plaintiff’s name under ‘ First Meetings under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act ’ instead of under * Dissolutions of Partnerships.' 
On appeal the court, presumably on the strength of the old 
‘ malice ’ cases, refused to interfere with the jury’s verdict for 
the plaintiff, remarking, however, that the sum of damages 
awarded, £ jo, seemed * somewhat high.’ The decision, which 
was flowed in a number of very similar cases, was dearly in 
accordance with substantial justice, for the defendants had 
deliberately taken it upon themselves to give important 
information about the p laintiff s and others, and had been 
culpably negligent in doing so. But, although it appears to 
have been assumed that an unintended libel must be negligent, 

* td F«m v, ftUtmsm, 1 H. L. C 657. • L. K. 10 C P. joj. 
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negligence was not made the formal basis .of the decision in 
this class of case. 

In this way there grew up from a succession, of cases, each 
decided in a* manner which in its own circumstances was just, 
the general doctrine that the test of defamatory matter was 
the interpretation reasonably put upon it by readers, with the 
corollary, not at first obvious, that the writer’s own meaning 
was irrelevant. Be ginning with the truism that the ultimate 
motive of a wrongful act can be no excuse for it, passing by 
way of the reasonable rule that words should be given a 
natural rather than a far-fetched meaning, and that one test 
of naturalness of meaning is the effect actually conveyed to 
readers, the law finally arrived at the strange conclusion that 
the author's motive, intent and meaning were all equally 
beside the point. It has been said more than once that * The 
Devil himself knoweth not the mind of man,’ and the courts 
have, with this maxim before them, always sought for simple 
objective tests of liability, and shunned any course which 
might appear to be leading them into a psychological investi- 
gation ; but in deciding that the meaning intended by the 
writer, even when it can be fully proven by circumstances, has 
nothing to do with the meaning of his words, they seem to 
have allowed over-simplification to carry them away from 
common sense and justice. That test had, however, so fre- 
quently been kid down that when the Artemus Jones case 
arose it would have been very difficult for the judges to decide 
otherwise than as they did. 

The other greaj anomaly of the present law, the rule as to 
damage 'and damages, is similarly traceable to adventitious 
historical causes. We have seen that in the early days, when 
relief was first extended by the courts of Common Law to 
victims of defamation, the action was, like other actions on 
the case, based upon damage to the plaintiff. The Court of 
Star Chamber, however, regarded libel primarily as a crime, 
and even in civil suits was more concerned to penalise the 
defendant than to compensate the plaintiff. During the co- 
existence of the Common Law and Star Chamber jurisdictions 
the latter, as we have seen, became the favourite tribunal for 
written defamation, and upon its dissolutio^the Common Law 
courts at first confined its surviving rules to cases concerned 
with written matter. Eventually most of the rules were made 

Vol. CXXI— No. 730 l 
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uniform for both kinds of defamation ; but the distinction 
in the matter of damage between written libel and spoken 
slander was preserved, and in 1812 Lord Mansfield, who saw 
no sense in it, felt himself constrained by authority to recog- 
nise its existence ; he remarked, in doing so, that for an insult 
causing no loss criminal proceedings would appear more 
appropriate. 10 It is therefore the law to-day that, although 
for slander an action can only be maintained if damage is 
proved or, in four exceptional cases, presumed, in libel a 
plaintiff can succeed without having lost a penny. The cases 
where the Common Law presumes damage in slander without 
actual proof ate : words imputing unfitness for one’s office or 
profession, accusations of a crime punishable by death or 
imprisonment, and allegations that one is suffering from 
venereal disease ; to these have been added by statute imputa- 
tions against a woman’s chastity. 

Just as actual damage is no element in establishing liability 
in libel, so it can also, on the old Star Chamber principle, be 
completely ignored in assessing the sum of damages awarded. 
In 191$ Lord Justice Hamilton, afterwards Lord Sumner, 
gave his opinion of this rule : 

It is said . . . that the jury may express their sympathy with the 
plaintiff at die defendant's expense, and mark their sense of the defen- 
dant’s misconduct in the same way. They are allowed to do so within 
reason, though there is not much reason in it . 11 

And in 1934 Lord Justice Maugham, as he then was, noticed 
the possibility of libel actions being treated as ‘ gold-digging 
operations,’ and referred to the recent -practice <}f juries, 
'especially in cases which attract public interest and are 
repotted at length in the evening papers, to return verdicts 
for sums many times as great as those which used a few years 
ago to be given in our courts.' He suggested that when 
damages in the nature of a fine were inflicted and were out of 
all proportion to the offence, the Court of Appeal might inter- 
vene.^ In that case 1 * it did set aside an award of £jooo, but 
later in the same year the court refused u to interfere with an 
award of £23,000 which had been made, without evidence of 

10 Tborfav, forty, 4 Taunt. 335. 

u GrteJmb , Ltd \ v. Walmimrst, [1913] 3 K. B. at p. 33s. 

“ Leyv. Hamilton, iji L. T. 360. 

» *oT.L.R. 181. 
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damage, to a distinguished lady in respect of a film story. It 
is, in fact, very seldom that such redress can be obtained, for, 
having no rule to apply, the court is in general unwilling to 
concern itself with what is recognised as being within the 
jury’s discretion. 

It is the gold-digging operations referred to by Lord 
Maugham which are the substantial blemish of the present 
law. Unreasonable rules are always regrettable, but when 
advantage is taken of them to organise a ramp it is impera- 
tive that they should Be altered. Since the war several pro- 
posals for reform have, in fact, been made. In 1926 Lord 
Gorell introduced into the House of Lords a rather elaborate 
Bill promoted by the Authors’ Society, providing, inter aJia 9 
that before the trial of a libel action a primd facie case should 
be made out to the satisfaction of a judge in chambers, that 
no book should be adjudged either defamatory or obscene 
without the author being made a party to the proceedings, 
and that no action should succeed without positive proof of 
negligence or intention to defame the plaintiff. The Bill, 
which was no doubt too ambitious, was strongly attacked by 
the legal members of the House and withdrawn. In the fol- 
lowing year, on a hint from the Lord Chancellor, Lord Gorell 
introduced a second, very much shorter. Bill confined to a 
single provision that a defendant primd facie liable under the 
present law should have a good defence if he himself proved 
his lack of intention to refer to the plaintiff and his complete 
lack of negligence. This Bill, which, incidentally, would not 
have prevented the Cassidy decision, was well supported, but 
died in committee. 

A short Bill is now before Parliament, presented by Mr. 
Samuel Story for the Empire Press Union. It does not 
attempt to alter the law laid down in the Cassidy and Artemus 
Jones cases, but seeks to discourage speculative litigation by 
assimilating the law of libel to that of slander ; a plaintiff 
should not, that is, be entitled to succeed without proof of 
damage, save in the four excepted cases. It also provides that, 
without a special order, costs should not be recoverable by 
the plaintiff to a greater amount than the damages awarded, 
but it does not interfere with the jury’s preaent liberty to give 
damages far in excess of such actual damage as is in fact 
suffered. No doubt the promoters of this Bill axe wise in 
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theit determination not to ask for too much, bat one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that they have gone to the other extreme 
and are asking too little. The injustice of the role in Hulton 
v. Jones is seldom denied, and, if the law is to be' reformed at 
all, that glaring defect should surely not be neglected. 

It is submitted that a reasonable reforming measure 
should in its first section unify the law of defamation by 
providing that no action, whether for spoken or written 
words, should succeed without proof of damage, save in the 
four cases already excepted in the law of slander. The next 
section should make it a good defence to any action for 
defamation for the defendant to prove that the matter com- 
plained of was published without intention that it should be 
understood in the defamatory sense alleged, or without 
intention to refer to the plaintiff, and without, in either 
such case, any negligence in failing to be aware that such 
matter was calculated to be so understood. Finally, it 
should be provided in a third section that damages awarded 
for defamation should not exceed a fair and reasonable 
estimate of the plaintiff’s accrued and prospective pecuniary 
loss. 

It may be objected that such a restriction of the law’s 
present luxuriance would leave certain highly offensive libels 
unrestrained and grant a free licence to defamers. A clergy- 
man, for instance, accused of unchastity might not be in a 
position to prove pecuniary loss, and yet he would un- 
doubtedly have suffered a grave wrong and severe incon- 
venience. Is he, it may be asked, to be without a remedy ? 
The answer, in all such cases, is that the law of criminal libel 
still exists and might with great advantage be more frequently 
used. What the genuine sufferer from libel requires is public 
vindication and a cessation of any repetition. Yet so 
inveterate has the habit now become among juries of giving 
immense damages for libel that one not infrequently finds a 
plaintiff who is seeking vindication, and not profit, asking 
for a Substantial sum to be awarded, merely as a mathematical 
expression of the jury’s belief in his probity, and then, after 
the verdict, declaring that he is satisfied and will not attempt 
to collect die daapges. That, under present conditions, is a 
very proper, if somewhat Gilberdan, course to take; but 
surely under a rational system the requirements of this kind 
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of plaintiff would be completely, and mote logically, met by 
a successful criminal prosecution ? 

In some cases, of course, a libel does cause its victim a 
definite mohey loss, and When this happens it is right that 
restitution should be made ; but so long as it is possihle to 
recover a sum vastly greater than that which has been or is 
likely to be lost, so long, that is, as the whole transaction of 
being libelled and suing for it can show a net profit of some 
thousands pet cent., so long will eager investors be found 
scanning "the morning (papers and the week’s new novels. 

It may be urged that huge damages are necessary where 
the defendant is a rich corporation, for nothing less would 
act as a deterrent. Again the answer is that the criminal 
remedy would suffice. If it is necessary to amerce a cor- 
poration to the tune of four figures, it is better that such 
punishment should take the form of a fine exacted by the 
State than that the prospect of benefiting from it should exist 
as a constant temptation to the speculative litigant. It must 
be remembered that the principle of damages without loss 
was transplanted from the Court of Star Chamber, a criminal 
court accustomed to the imposition of penalties. It is better 
that it should return to the modem cri minal jurisdiction, and 
that, as in the case of other crimes, the difficult and expert 
task of fixing a punishment should be performed by a judge, 
whose business it is, and not by a possibly emotional and 
inexperienced jury. 

An objection sometimes made to the proposal to limi t 
damages to the restitution of pecuniary loss is that honour 
cannot be valued, and that to introduce a balance-sheet of 
lost legacies and hospitalities would be unworthy and unreal. 
That loss of honour cannot be mended by money is true ; 
yet that is exactly what the present law attempts to do, merely 
glossing over the impropriety of its policy by deliberate 
imprecision in assessment. So long as a pecuniary remedy is 
sought it is just to apply a pecuniary measure to the wrong 
that is to be cured. • 

A final argument sometimes heard, and no less effective 
for its irresponsibility, is that if the present system is a little 
unfair the loss fills mainly on the newspapers, who can well 
afiord it, and that they are so objectionable in every way that 
they deserve all they get. The answer to this is surely that at 
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present the possession of wealth is not contrary to public 
policy, and that if the papers do sometimes commit excesses, 
that is no excuse for subjecting them to injustice. If they 
libel they must be restrained, and the criminal law is there to 
do it. A, paper will feel the loss of £500 just as much if it 
goes to the Treasury as it does when Mr. X. gets it, and it is 
possible that an editor might feel the prospect of a prison 
sentence even more. It is, moreover, wholly untrue that the 
Press alone suffers from the modem law. Claims against 
authors ate certainly less frequent ; but when they come, as 
from time to time they do, how very much mote oppressive 
is their incidence. There appeared in The Tims last Match 
a letter signed by the Poet Laureate and thirty-three other 
English writers of the greatest eminence, complaining bitterly 
of the state of the law, and appealing to public opinion for 
relief. A few days later Professor P. H. Winfield, Professor 
of I .aw at Cambridge, and perhaps the foremost extra- 
judicial expert on the subject of civil wrongs, wrote to The 
Times commenting on the authors’ letter. He criticised 
certain of their positive proposals, but fully supported them 
in their grievance. His considered opinion on the matter is 
summed up in this passage from his letter : 

At present they are at the mercy of coincidence, in the sense that any 
unscrupulous person whose name happens to be the same as that of a 
fictitious character in the book can threaten them with an action for libel, 
although he has not suffered a tittle of damage, and although he may be 
too impecunious to pay their costs if he loses the action ; and however 
confident they may be of a favourable result, what authors prefer is 
freedom from the feat of litigation rather than* success (and probably 
expensive success) in it. 

Freedom from unwarranted litigation will only be obtained 
when honest and careful men can be certain tbit they have 
not broken the law, and when speculative persons are no 
longer tempted by the frequent award of inordinate damages. 
The scheme of reform here outlined is an attempt to show 
hovnboth these conditions can be satisfied 


William Fuller. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

L’Individu et Vfitat dans V Solution constitutionelk de la Suisse , 
by W. E. Rappard (Sod6t6 Anonyme, Zurich). 

M. Rappard tells us in the introduction to his book that it is 
the result of a series of events. He was invited to write a short 
description of the political institutions of Switzerland for use of 
American students. And at about the same time the Swiss Founda- 
tion Lucema invited him to give a series of lectures on the subject 
of the relations of the individual to the State. It seemed to him 
that the happiest method of fulfilling both obligations would be 
to study the latter relations in the constitutional development of 
Switzerland. The accumulated material suggested that a larger 
work than that originally contemplated would be necessary. And 
on reviewing that material M. -Rappard realised that the subject 
resolved itself into a study of the structure and testing of our 
modem society. That is what he has given us in this work. 

The history of Switzerland lends itself with singular aptitude 
to a survey of this type. In the period under review (1798-1934) 
individualism, democracy and a kind of State Socialism have 
successively had their day. The same processes have been at 
work in the other countries of Western Europe, not, however, 
developed so far. In all these countries the individual has emanci- 
pated himself from the State, then made himself its master and it 
the servant of his needs. But the time has now come when sheer 
financial necessity has made him realise that generously endowed 
State services ate not compatible with the old type of liberal 
democracy. The power of the State has increased far more than 
most of us care to acknowledge* Are we to allow the process 
to continue and accept as inevitable a planned economy, whether 
Fascist or Soviet ? Or are we willing to deprive ourselves of many 
luxuries which we have come to look on as essential, so tflat we 
may preserve the sacred ideals of liberty and democracy ? Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Portugal and many of the Balkan States have 
chosen die first way out. ^ 

To the Anglo-Saxon, as to the Swiss, either alternative is 
repugnant. In these countries a vague belief persists that b' 

* 6 ? 
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carefully arranged scales of taxation and similar devices democracy 
and social services on a grand scale may continue to exist together. 
M. Rappard despairs of any such idea. He says: 

Depuis quelques ann^es, l’&atisme prodigue et ddbonnaire qui 
rigne encore en Suisse cofite manifestement plus qu*il ne rapporte. 
En imposant au pays un appareil administratif fort onlreux et un regime 
de vie excessivement chire, en pradquant une politique commerciale 
de plus en plus protectionniste, en faisant foncdonner ft perte ses grandes 
regies des chemins de fer et de ralcool, en subveationnant tantdt ceux-ci 
tantdt ceux-la et toujours l’agriculture, aux ffais de la collectivity cct 
dtatisme dpuise k vue d’ccil les reserves de richesses accumulecs par 
rinitiadve privde. Tel qu*il est aujourd’hui, cet dtadsme ne pourra pas 
durer, car il vit aux d^pens de ce qu’il tend k tuer. 

In this country the trend is in exactly the same direction, and 
the same point will inevitably be reached unless there is a general 
change of political outlook. And there is a very grave danger, 
in the ensuing crisis, of a frantic clutching at one of these attractive 
panaceas. Fascism or Communism. While M. Rappard ends on an 
optimistic note, he is under no delusions as to the difficulty of the 
task in Switzerland, for, as he says, ' le peuple suisse a perdu le 
goftt des sacrifices.’ 

The phrase immediately makes one ask oneself whether there 
are still nations in the world who are prepared to give up sordid 
economic advantages for the sake of the principles of liberal 
democracy. Recent European history forces a cynical attitude 
upon the observer, and M. Rappard’s conclusions will seem to 
many to be unjustified optimism. But his study of the changes 
of relation between the citizen and the State in Switzerland is a 
most valuable contribution towards the clarification of these 
problems. * * 


William A. Beers. 





WALKS AND TALKS 

By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 

• 

Football pools ate becoming larger and wider and deeper. 
Since Mr. R. J. Russell, M.P., failed on April 3 last to obtain 
a second reading for a Bill to make them illegal by 287 votes 
to 24 (the largest number voting on a private member’s Bill 
for many years), and in the absence of any pressure by the 
party whips, it is fairly clear that the Football Pool business 
has nothing to fear from a modem Parliament. Our Betting 
Laws are chaotic ; no attempt has ever been made to clarify 
or consolidate them ; without amendment it is probably now 
impossible to do either, and they cannot be amended because 
public opinion now resents legislative intervention in ethical 
questions, whilst cheerfully accepting it in matters of trade, 
finance, and business generally — a complete reversal of the 
attitude of our fathers. 

Pool betting is pari-mutuel betting : it is not * on the 
course ' ; it is conducted on credit and not for cash : there 
is no ‘ resorting to premises,’ and it is therefore legal. The 
number of individual participants or syndicates participating 
each week throughout the season of thirty-six weeks is between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000. The sums remitted during the 
football season total from £30,000,000 upwards. Women 
participate mote than they ever did in betting on dogs or 
horses : both these forms of gambling have been hard hit, 
but there is no doubt that football pools have tapped new 
springs which racing failed to reach. 

There is no evidence that the management of th^pools 
is not honest : the average expense ratio, if the estimate of 
40 per cent be correct, is no greater than the average of 
Industrial Assurance or Workmen’s Compensation business. 
The chances of spotting all the winners, perhaps twenty in 
number, may be one in several millions, but the participants 

265 
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regard it as a game of skill. This is not surprising 
having regard to the complexity of the form. It was des 
cribed to me recently as * The Poor Man’s Crossword — wit 
a kick in it.’ It costs the participants from 6d. a week u( 
wards (plus postage); they are satisfied that they get 
square deal, and they are probably right — at least, so fa 
as concerns the larger firms ; though there is, at present, n 
sort of compulsory audit or control, such as is exerriso 
over betting on dogs and horses. They know that the profit 
are large — they do not care : they disliked the restriction 
imposed on race-course betting, they resented the persecutioi 
of street bookmakers by the police, who resort to very deviou 
methods to secure conviction. The average man was pleasei 
when football pool promoters contrived to get round the law 
He fell a ready victim to the parrot cries of those who wen 
exploiting the system that the * kill-joys ’ were seeking t( 
impose, on the poor, restrictions unknown to the rich 
Members of Parliament, as the figures in the division lobb] 
show, listened readily. 

Certain daily and Sunday papers derive large sums fron 
publishing advertisements of the pool-betting firms. Th< 
circulations of many others must benefit largely, for enthu 
siasts have to study the ‘ form ’ of teams and individual 
players as a guide in making their selections, often with the 
aid, it seems, of ‘ statistical instruments ’ at j s. each. The 
Press are therefore behind the movement, and it has had 
powerful support from that deservedly popular broadcastei 
and journalist Professor John Hilton, of Cambridge 
University, whose pamphlet Why I go in for Pools , by Tom, 
Dick and Harry (letters written to John Hilton), whatever 
its intention, is regarded by the man-in-the-strcct as endorsing 
his objection to any interference with pools whatever the 
Football Association or the National Anti-Gambling League 
may say. The Football Association tried, in fact, to check it, 
and failed : they felt that the ultimate moral and financial 
effect ^>n Association football was bound to be disastrous, 
for the pools deal only with sixty-four matches played weekly 
by the English and Scottish Leagues. There is some indica- 
tion that they are jight. 

There is also * Pontoon ’ — i.e., a sweepstake gained by the 
person whose team (assigned to them by lot) is the first to 
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secure an aggregate of eleven goals. Many daily and weekly 
papers publish * Full Pontoon Tables/ It is a legal means erf 
initiating the young into the joys of betting. 

The sums paid by either method may be large : £11,000 
has been paid on a penny bet ; £4000 or £5000 is frequently 
paid on a 6 d. entry. The smaller prizes are very numerous : 
the Press and the Postmaster-General are, after the promoters, 
the principal beneficiaries, and, of course, the sole means 
whereby the trade is conducted. Once a person has sent in 
a coupon, he will get* a blank coupon weekly for the rest of 
the season, and perhaps for the next one. 

Nothing is likely to be done. The majority Report of 
the Royal Commission on Lotteries recommended the prohi- 
bition of office betting on the pool system in terms which 
would make all football pool betting illegal : the minority 
Report favoured complete suppression of football coupon 
betting on the representation of the Football Associations, 
on the ground that these Associations were engaged in benefi- 
cent work of national value which was being exploited by 
betting interests for financial^ gain. But public opinion and 
the bulk of the Press is almost solidly against any inter- 
vention. The general view of the public is that expressed, 
on the subject of horse-racing by Mr. A. P. Herbert, M.P., 
in Derbj Day , whose hero declares : 

All day across the ledger and the loom. 

Across the coal-face and the engine-room. 

Dances distractingly a horse (or mare ?) 

Filly (oj colt ?) — we neither know nor care ; 

We never saw it and we never shall. 

It is a name and not an animal. 

It is an instrument by God designed 
To redistribute wealth among mankind ; 

It is the thing that links us with the lord. 

It is the only dream we can afford, 

Carries us o’er the hills and fat away, 

And with fresh colours decorates the day. 

For they are colours, be they false or not. 

And quite a little colour helps a lot. 


The majority play for safety, and save what they can; a 
minority, and not morally or socially inferior, sickened with 
the monotony of life at a dead level, with no hope of advance- 
ment, envious of those better of? than themselves, who can 
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give their wives a new dress, their children new clothes, who 
can take the family off to the sea for a week-end by car or 
motor-cycle, ‘ try their luck.’ The reward when it comes is 
immediate ; it is just as ‘ right ’ to earn money in this as in 
any other way. Stockbrokers divide their clients into not 
dissimilar groups. 

And, perhaps. Parliament is right, for, to quote Mr. A. P. 
Herbert once more, we are 

not fined to suggest a change : 

The world has not so many fortes of fun 
That I would hurry to abolish one. 

Mote education, better facilities for the right use of leisure, 
more and better allotments, more pigs and poultry, more 
books, more clubs, better public-houses, well-lit and warm, 
with real facilities for getting other than alcoholic sustenance, 
these are the real remedies. Slow work, but sure. A 
National Government with the largest majority in history felt 
unable to do anything; no other Government, so long as it is 
kept in office by a Parliament elected on present lines, is likely 
to do anything. But Parliament will have ample opportu- 
nities shortly to emphasise the importance of Physical Training 
and Healthful Recreation and the Right Use of Leisure, and 
members will lose no votes thereby, so long as the football 
pools are safe. 

* * * * * 

I had been invited to a club supper in a small Hertford- 
shire town. I had played my part and .made my speech. 
Dancing began earlier than was expected, so I left' quietly 
and stood under the shelter of the hotel archway awaiting 
my car. I was joined by a whistling youth and we fell to 
talking. He was a vanndriver, brought from Port Talbot, 
in South Wales, a year ago and trained by the Ministry of 
Labour’s Letchworth centre as a fitter and handyman — too 
young yet to achieve his ambition to drive a heavy lorry. 
He had lost his job, which was worth j s. a week, the 

day before owing to slackness after Christmas in the dis- 
tributing trade. Did I know anyone who could offer him 
work? 

I named a farmer who wanted a man. That would not 
do : he had been warned against taking a job on the land ; 
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it would mean a lower scale of benefit if he was stood off. 
He did not mind the lower wage, if it was tegular — provided 
it gave him a chance to settle down and make a home to 
which he could bring, perhaps, his young brother and sister. 
We discussed other alternatives. He would not ^ go on the 
road in search of work ; the employment exchange would 
do their best for him. A job would turn up ; he had friends 
on the look-out. He had tramped the country once, and 
used up his whole capital — boots and clothes — and very 
nearly lost his character too. As we talked a side door 
opened and out stepped a comely wench whom I recognised 
as one who had helped to serve supper. * You’re in good 
company,’ she observed — addressing us both, it seemed; 
then, putting her arm in his, she took him off. ‘ I’m all 
right for to-night, any way,* he observed, removing his cap 
gallantly in reply to my salute, and they started up the street. 
They had not gone five yards before his arm was round her 
waist. He would, I reflected, be found a job before long. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

During Christmas week I was visited by a young soldier 
on leave from a line regiment, sent by his father, who lived 
in a neighbouring village, ‘to tell me about recruiting.’ 
It was not difficult to put him at his ease, for I had known 
him as a boy and had signed his papers a year ago. His 
battalion was only 200 short : he liked the life ; he hoped 
to go to India : he was trying to get others to join, but 
with little success. . Pay was the main difficulty : why should 
it be less in the Army than in other Fighting Services? 
It was all nonsense to suppose that the Army was a good 
place for those who enjoyed football : unless they were 
in the regimental team, they never got a game more than 
once a week. There was not enough work to do and not 
enough to occupy a man’s spare time — on what was left 
of the pay. Deductions were too big : a lance-corporal’s 
stripe cost zs., and everything else in proportion. Waking- 
out dress cost £4 or £5 — payable in instalments ; and that 
was in addition to the cost of his * dwy suit.' 

The food was good— what there was^of it— but there 
should be an evening meal in barracks, or, better still, cash 
in lieu. Few men, unless penniless, would wish to spend 
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the evening in barracks except in bad weather. There was 
not enough light to read, enough coal to keep the room 
warm in cold weather, enough privacy for study, or enough 
room for cards. The whole system wanted (hanging, but, 
all the satqe, he liked the Army, and so did most men ; what 
angered diem — he used the word once only — was that 
mm of good character who wanted to take on for a further 
period of service were seldom allowed to. Mr. Duff Cooper 
went about wringing his hands, and the War Office continued 
to reject men of seven years’ service sols to fill up the Reserve, 
while the medical officers turned down men of the very 
physical type which, in the last war, did so well. These 
and many other grievances of the barrack-room emerged 
in the course of an hour’s talk. Had a foreigner been listening 
to snatches of our talk he would have formed a painful 
impression of the state of the morale of the Army. Yet, 
such is the English character, he declared himself to be 
contented, and his comrades ‘ all right and no nonsense ’ — 
and I believe him. 

I asked him whether a cipema film showing life in the 
Army would help recruiting. ' Yes,’ he said at once, ‘ and 
the Territorials too ; no one in my village under forty has 
ever seen a company of soldiers on parade, much less in 
barracks or at play. The only films about the Army they’ve 
ever seen were made to keep men out of it by showing what 
happens in war to civilians who cannot defend themselves.* 

The War Office, he concluded, must be * potty * to refuse 
to make use of films : so, for that matter, were some civil 
departments in Whitehall. But the War Office had drill- 
halls all over the kingdom where they could show their own 
films, and did not depend on ‘ the queer lot * who tan the 
cinema industry. 


***** 

Among the measures to be considered in Standing 
ComJhittee at Westminster is the Annual Holiday Bill, 
to which, on November 27, the House of Commons gave 
a second reading, although it was sponsored by and somewhat 
controversially presented from the Socialist benches, after 
a division whidi revealed that some thirty supporters of 
die National Government had voted for die Bill, feeling 
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that they should for once be nttllius addictus jurart in verba 
magstri — not sworn to follow the Ministerial lead. 

It will be news to many that seven manual workers oat 
of eight in this country do not get a week’s holiday on full 
pay — to ensure which was the object of the BilL Broadly 
speaking, distributors get it, but not producers: clerks, 
but not colliers, bakers and butchers ; milkmen and shop 
assistants, but not farm hands or cowmen, bricklayers or 
plasterers. It will not be easy to frame a workable measure, 
though there are precedents in Ireland, in Germany and in 
Italy. It is to be hoped that provision will be made, as in 
Germany, for holidays of different duration according to 
age, length of service and the occupation followed, thus 
avoiding a too rigid general application of statute law. 
Adolescents in Germany are, in general, given longer holidays 
than their elders, on grounds of health, and workers in more 
arduous or unhealthy trades longer than, for example, in 
agriculture. Of 6395 Reich wage agreements all but 348 
provide for holidays with pay : about 65 per cent, give a 
three-day holiday, 30 per cent, a week’s holiday, and 5 per 
cent, over a week’s holiday. 

***** 

The following notice appeared on January 7 : 

3n flDemor^ of RALPH FOX 

Killed fighting In the International Column 
outside Madrid on January 3rd. 

\ MEETING fcil! be held at FRIENDS’ HOUSE, Boston 
Road, N.W.i, at 8 p.m., WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13th. 

Mr. H. N. Braji.sford will take the Chair. 

A friend, who had known Ralph Fox for many years and was 
anxious to give a last salute to his memory, and hoped that 
among his numerous friends on the platform one at least 
would have paid a worthy tribute to a valiant soul who had 
given his life for a cause in which he believed, wgit to 
Friends’ House at the hour given and wrote to me next day 
as follows : 

‘ For about three hours I listened carefully to every word. 
Not one did justice to the memory of my gUlant little friend ; 
not one contained any real appreciation of his selflessness. 
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Us devotion and his essential goodness. The references to 
him were perfunctory ; the impression left on my mind was 
that the speaker wished to pass rapidly to the real business 
of the meeting— Hate. , 

* The hall and the g^ety were crowded, and there must 
have been at least ijoo of us there. The first and abiding 
impression was one of strangeness and unreality, and of 
insincerity, and through it all a curious un-English feeling. 
I doubt if one-quarter of the audience were of British birth ; 
certainly not English in heart or mind, for roars of applause 
greeted every sneer or insult uttered from the platform at 
this country, ks Government and its people. There was, 
however, one interesting address, by a man who admitted 
he was a “ bourgeois.” He had spent some months in Spain ; 
he told us what he had seen, and 1 for one believed what he 
told us. 

'Long before we came to the grand finale I felt that the 
memory of my gallant little friend had passed out of the minds 
of the bulk of the audience as they settled down to the real 
business of the meeting — Hate. Hate rang through the 
hall, hate and again hate. Then money was collected for a 
memorial to Ralph Fox l 

* Two verses of the Internationale were sung. I had never 
heard it before, and I do not know the words, but those who 
sang it clearly sought to convey a message, not of unity, but 
of hate. 

* Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P., followed, with an able, 
restrained, mordant address on the leg_al issues. He was 
listened to in silence. 

'Suddenly there was a roar of applause. Mr. Pollitt 
appeared. He was clearly the man for whom the “ comrades ” 
had been waiting. We sat under a torrent of words poured 
out at tremendous speed : it was impossible to follow the 
argument, because there was no argument to follow ; it was 
an overwhelming tirade, dynamic and vehement, concluding 
witlAi last appeal to his audience to leave the hall with “ hate, 
hate in your hearts.” A curious message to hear echoing 
through Friends’ House, though not u nfam iliar to the 
Reichstag.’ 


Arnold Wilson. 
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There be of them, that have left a name behind them, that their praises might be 
reported 

And some there be , which have no memorial ; 

who are perished , at though they had never been ; 
andfare become as though they bad never been bom ; 
and their children after them . 

But these were merciful men , whose righteousness bath not been forgotten. 

With their seed shall continually remain a good inheritance, and their children 
are within the covenant . 

Becks, xliv. 8— 11. 

In the last issue of this Review we described the origins and 
course of development of the Civil List from its establish- 
ment in 1689 to the present day. It remains to consider the 
history of Civil List Pensions which are, in fact, no longer 
charged on the Civil List, but paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 1 Their origin need not, for our purposes, be traced 
back further than the beginning of the last century when, 

1 1 Edw. vn. c. 4, and Rcpon (74) from Select Committee on Civil Lift, 1936. 
Vol, CXXI — No. 721 273 x 
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on the demise of George IV., the Select Committee on the 
Gvil List repotted to the House of Commons that : 

The principle on which the Sum is allotted by Parliament 
for the purpose of the Gvil List is as a payment for the personal 
advantage of the Sovereign, and for the support of the dignity 
of the Crown, in lieu of the Hereditary Revenue which, at the 
commencement of each reign, the Sovereign sacrifices for the 
benefit of the Public. Some provision, therefore, ought in all 
cases to be made for such payments as it might be presumed 
that the Sovereign would be desirous of making, if He had 
remained in possession of His Hereditary Revenue. That 
one class of such payment would be Pensions to those of His 
subjects whom He wished to favour, cannot be doubted; 
and as long as such provision is moderate and suited to the 
circumstances of the Country, no reasonable objection can 
be made to it. 

The Sovereign, however, has only a life-interest in the 
Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, as now regulated by 
different Acts of Parliament and, therefore, no Pension charged 
upon the Hereditary Revenue could legally be due beyond the 
period of the demise of the Crown. At the same time it would 
be a harsh measure ... to refuse, for the first time, the 
continuance of these Pensions . 1 

On February 18, 1834, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a resolution, which was passed by the House of 
Commons on the same day, in the following terms : 

That his present most gracious Majesty having placed 
at the disposal of Parliament his Majesty’s interest in the 
hereditary revenues in the droits of the Crown and of the 
Admiralty, as well as the casual revenues, both within the 
United Kingdom and in his Majesty’s foreign possessions, 
two Acts were passed by which the Legislature, in proof 
of dutiful attachment, assigned a Gvil List for the life of 
his most gracious Majesty, and raised further charges on 
the Consolidated Fund, thus providing for the honour 
and the dignity of the Crown and for the support of the 
civil Government. That under these Acts a sum of 
£75,000 was fixed as the amount of the pensions on the 
Gvil List of his Majesty, the balance of the existing 
pensions being otherwise provided for, by which arrange- 

* It is doubtful whether this assertion could be sustained at the present time. 
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meat, on termination of the existing interests, the whole 
charge of the pensions, except the charge on the Civil 
List, will become a saving to the public, and the charge 
for the pensions, which is now £44,263 below its amount 
in 1820, will be reduced eventually to £75,000, being 
£138,058 below that sum. 

That, under the provisions of these Acts, the charge 
on the public has already been reduced, since the accession 
of his present most gracious Majesty, by the sum of 
£12,149, and that the further reduction of the expenditure 
to the sum limited by the Civil List Acts is progressive, 
and has been fixed by law. 

That it is the bounden duty of the responsible advisers 
of the Crown to recommend to his Majesty for grants of 
pensions on the Civil List such persons only as have just 
claims on the royal beneficence, or who, by their personal 
services to the Crown by the performance of duties to the 
public, or who, by their useful discoveries in science and 
attainments in literature and the arts, have merited the 
gracious consideration of their Sovereign and the gratitude 
of their country. 


The text of this resolution was in due course reproduced in 
the relevant statute, 1 Viet. c. 2, section 5. 

In the following year, on the recommendation of Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord Melbourne, who succeeded him on 
April 6, Civil List ^Pensions were awarded to : 


Richarda Airey (wife of the Astronomer 

Royal) 

Mary Somerville (the well-known 
authoress of the Connection of the 
Physical Sciences) .... 
Robert Southey * 

James Montgomery 
Sharon Turner . 


£300 


£i°o 

£200 


a In the Pension List published in 1830, Southey is credited with a pension of 
£*53 zs., granted on March 31, 1807— that is, in the first week of the Portland Adminis- 
tzadon, He was nude Laureate in 18x3. His pension was^pnongst those charged in 
1854 on the Consolidated Fund, and this pension on the Civil Last Fund, granted in 
1833, waa additional. In the Report on Pensions, 1858, the amount is given as 
£4J3. 
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With die accession of Queen Victoria a further change 
was made. A Select Committee recommended ‘that in 
place of granting a sum of £75, 000 for Civil List Pensions, 
her Majesty should be empowered to grant in every year new 
pensions to the amount of £1200, these pensions to be granted 
in strict conformity with the resolution of the House of 
Commons on the x8th February, 1834.’ 

The object of this change was, of course, increased 
economy. In the place of a fixed charge of £75,000, a 
yearly grant, which was estimated' to be equivalent to 
£19,871 perpetual annuity, seemed to possess obvious 
advantages. 

The Select Committee in its Report analysed the Pensions 
List under twelve heads, the ninth of which was * Rewards 
for Literary and Scientific Services.' It contained only 
sixty-four names, and the charge for 1834 amounted only to 
£9204 out of a total of nearly £140,000. Besides those 
already mentioned, few great names appear on the roll. 
We find, however, on the list John Dalton (£300), originator 
of the Atomic Theory. Here, too, is Michael Faraday (£300), 
whose widow and niece were also pensioned in 1868 ; and 
Ann Grant, then in her eighty-third year, for a pension of 
£98, which was granted at the instance of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Jeffrey. James Ivory (£300), the mathematician, 
is not even yet forgotten. Dr. John Jamieson (£100) died 
while the Committee was sitting, and had, therefore, enjoyed 
his pension, which was granted by Grey in 1833, in acknow- 
ledgment chiefly of his Scottish Dictionary, for only two years. 
Then there are the names of Mary Russell Mitford' (£100), 
whose four volumes of Our Village appeared 1824-1832 ; of 
Thomas Moore (£300), then fifty-seven ; of Sir William 
Ouseley (£100), the great Orientalist, then seventy-two ; 
of the daughter-in-law and grandchildren of Archdeacon 
Paley (£260), whose View of the Evidences of Christianity 
appeared in 1794, and who died in 1805 ; of the widow of 
Prof&sor Robinson (£184), who was employed by Govern- 
ment to make an experimental voyage with Harrison’s 
chronometer, but never received any remuneration for his 
labours ; of Sir James South (£300), who offered to build a 
second National Observatory and endow it with his own 
magnificent instruments ; and of (he daughter of Professor 
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Dugald Stuart (£200), whose pension was granted by Ead 
Grey on November 18, 1834, a few days before Sir Robert 
Peel was sent for. 

Another interesting entry is : 

Wren, Constantia Maria, age seventy, £61., 


Daughter of the grandson of Sir Christopher Wren ; her 
father served in the Army for forty years, having been present 
at the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 4 

Another entry of interest to Scots runs : * Young, Ann, 
age sixty-four, £9 ; Janet, age sixty, £9; Margaret, age 
fifty-eight, £9 £27.’ 

Daughters of Dr. Young, who, in 1793, published a volume 
of essays which by the Government of the day was thought 
to have a useful effect; he died in 1806, when his widow 
received a pension ; upon her death these pensions were granted 
to her children. 6 


The name of Harriet Maturin (£43), widow of the Rev. 
Charles R. Maturin, reminds us of the last of the * Monk ' 
Lewis School of Story-tellers ; Martha Drysdale (£49) was 
rewarded as the niece of Robert Hugh Blair, author of the 
immortal sermons.® Here, too, are the granddaughters of 
Robinson, the historian (£64) ; the four daughters of Bishop 
Dickson, of Down (£507); the six daughters of Bishop 
Halifax, of Gloucester (£200) ; the widow of Bishop Young, 
of Clonfert (£200) ; the daughters of Dr. Kirwan, the famous 
Dublin preacher (£266) ; and Martha Pye (£60), the widow 
of Henry James Pye, the most obscure of Poets Laureate. 

The wording of the Act of 1837 cited above made no 
reference to destitution, clearly contemplating the granting 
of pensions as a distinction and a mark of national gratitude 
for eminent personal services and, in many cases, pensions 
were then awarded on that basis, just as Lord Tennyson was 
raised to the peerage and Walter Scott created a baronet — 
a practice which has continued to give much-needed strength 

4 It appeals from the Irish Pension List, published in 1830, that ’this pensiro was 
granted on February 3, 1784— that is, during the first Pitt Administration and Grattan’s 
Parliament. The Irish royal revenues on which it was charged were, however, then 
at the exclusive disposal of the King. 

4 These pensions am in the Scottish Pension List, published in 1830, dated Sept- 
ember 13, 1810, and were therefore granted during the PercevaX Administration. 

* This pension, we find, was granted on the Scottish List on November 28, 1803— 
that is, during the Addington Administration. 
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at the present time to the Upper Houses Such men add 
disti nction to the Orders which they enter. We need not 
take exception to this 4 means test,’ for die nponey of the 
ma ting or the bounty of the Crown, should not, as a general 
rule, be awarded to those whose incomes suffice for their 
needs. But the value of money has changed since 1837, 
and so has the relative importance, at least, of science in the 
national economy. The respective rewards of finance and 
commerce on the one hand, and of literature and art and of 
national service of all kinds on the other, for which no salary 
is received from any public source, is probably more dispro- 
portionate now than it then was ; but eminence, not poverty, 
is still the primary and statutory criterion of eligibility. 

The list of those to whom Civil List Pensions have been 
awarded since Queen Victoria came to the throne, just a 
hundred years ago, is long ; we reproduce it, from returns 
presented to Parliament, now mostly out of print, by cour- 
tesy of the Stationery (Mice, in slightly abbreviated form, 
as an appendix to this article, in the belief that it deserves such 
immortality as these pages can afford, and that it will repay 
close study, for it includes the names of very many men and 
women whose self-sacrificing and ill-requited labours in every 
department of our national life are embedded in and form 
an integral part of the very foundations of our civilisation. 

Some were awarded small pensions during their lives ; 
the majority figure vicariously in the list through their 
descendants, usually women and children, for whom, during 
their lifetime, they were unable to make financial provision. 
Had the sums set apart for pensions to such persons or their 
relicts, to use an old phrase, been less meagre, many other 
names of not less distinction and of equal fame would have 
been included. The fountain of honour has not at all times 
been wholly free from taint; there may be differences of 
opinion as to the merits of a few of those who, at the New 
Year or on the Monarch’s birthday, have in the past been 
the*tedpients of titles as a mark of the Monarch’s favour. 
But it has seldom been suggested at any time in the last 
hundred years that those whose names appeared in the Civil 
List Pensions vffxc not worthy of the miserable pittances 
usually allotted to them, or, indeed, that they did not deserve 
more generous treatment. 
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To select, almost at random, individual names from the 
long list, other than those who figure in the Report of 1837 
already alluded to, may appear invidious, jetforsitanet bate 
olim memimsse juvabit. In the domain of science appear the 
names of Richard Owen, Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
Thomas Huxley, Faraday, Joule, A. R. Wallace, de Morgan 
the mathematician, and Oliver Heaviside. Among artists 
are John Leech, George Cruikshank, and Sir Leslie Ward 
(* Spy ’)• Music is represented by the names, among many 
others, of Samuel Wesley, Sir J. Bamby, Robert Newman 
(who started Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall), and Sir 
Charles Stanford; the drama by J. Sheridan Knowles, Sir 
R. Benson, and Sir Ben Greet. Among explorers and sol- 
diers figure the descendants of Colonel Stoddart of Bokhara, 
Sir Robert Sale of Jelalabad, and Field-Marshal Sir J. But- 
goyne. Sir Richard Burton of Arabia, Beke of Abyssinia, 
J. S. Buckingham of Persia, Livingstone of Africa, Dease 
of Hudson’s Bay, and R. C. Corfield of the Somaliland Camel 
Corps. 

Lexicography, as unremungrative as it is fundamental to 
literature and philology, is well represented by Dr. Joseph 
Wright, Sir James Murray, Dr. Henry Bradley, Dr. R. A. 
Armstrong (the Gaelic lexicographer), Steingass (the Arabist), 
and Haydn (compiler of the Dictionary of Dates) ; poetry is 
honoured by the names, among others, of Wordsworth, 
Southey and Tennyson, James Hogg (* the Ettrick Shepherd ’), 
Alfred Austin, Austin Dobson, Thomas Hood and W. B. 
Yeats, Tom Moore, and Sir W. Watson, and Flecker. Even 
Lord Byron figures in the list, a pension having been granted 
to the widow of one of his servants. 

' Quis daret historico quantum daret acta legenti ? ’ asked 
Juvenal — ‘ who will pay as much to a historian as to the man 
who tells the news ? ’ After a lapse of nearly two thousand 
years the jibe is still just, and it is possible to mention but a 
few, such as Sir E. Creasy, S. R. Gardiner, E. A. Freeman, 
F, W. Maitland, W. Laird Clowes, and Justin McCflhhy. 

' Qms tamen indt seges, terras quit fructus apertae ? ’—if we may 
again quote Juvenal on the meagre rewards of writing, ‘ what 
is the harvest, what the fruit, of those who prepare the soil ? ’ 
Lustre is added to the list by names such as these : Charles 
Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Tom Moore, Walter Pater, Anthony 
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Trollope, W. H. Ainsworth, Matthew Arnold, Douglas 
Jerrold, the descendants of Defoe, W. H. Hudson, George 
Gissing, * E. Nesbit * (the delight of the nurseries of four 
generations), Charles Kingsley (‘ scholar, author, and divine ’), 
and Walter de la Mare. 

Theological studies are not forgotten ; we can mention 
under this heading but a few names, such as Thring of 
Up pingham , Bishop Burge, Bishop Tucker of Uganda, and 
Robert Young, whose Analytical Concordance has an honoured 
{dace on the shelves of those who seek guidance and inspira- 
tion from Holy Writ, side by side with the Concordance of 
the unfortunate Alexander Cruden, 7 first published exactly 
two hundred years ago. 

' Services to education ’ frequently figures in the lists 
from 1838 onwards — Baroness Lehzen, governess to the 
young Queen, received a pension in 1842 ‘for faithful 
services to Her Majesty during a period of eighteen years ’ : 
Mary Somerville, eponymously famous at Oxford, and Miss 
Emily Faithfull are here, with David Nichol and Sir Henry 
Cole. Benjamin Waugh’s services to orphans is recognised, 
and the work of Mr. W. M. Fisher, pioneer of school dental 
services. 

These names are but a small selection, in a few fields 
only, of those who figure on what may be termed one of the 
nation’s Rolls of Honour. Few who trouble to peruse it 
can lay it down unmoved. In the words of St. Paul to 
Timothy (I. v. 8) : ‘If any provide not for his own, . . . 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ Can 
it be said of us, as a nation, that we are doing our duty, 
seeing that those whose names figure in the list have been 
almost always awarded the pittances shown therein, after a 
rigorous inquiry into their means of livelihood, owing to 
‘ straitened circumstances,’ or ‘ their destitute condition ’ ? 

There are, and must always be many who, having con- 
tributed greatly to fundamental science and to the practical 
application of scientific knowledge and, having ‘died in 
faith, not having received the promise but having seen them 
afar off,’ receive posthumous recognition by their successors. 
Of them it is yue, as Firdausi, the Persian epic poet, 

9 Chained to his bed in a house at Bethnal Gieen, as insane, whilst still young, he 
escaped to live a long, honoured, and useful life. 
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wrote of himself a thousand years ago in his conduding 
couplets. 

All |aen of prudence, faith, and rede shall give 
Applause to me — when I have ceased to live. 

But live I shall, for seeds of words have I , 

Flung broadcast and, henceforth, I shall not die. 

We need not gird at, nor grudge, the transient fame and vast 
emoluments willingly accorded by the masses to cinema stars, 
nor need we here criticise the great rewards that fall to a few 
in the fidds of finanee and commerce. It is sufficient for 
our present purposes to recognise that in most if not all 
fields of real achievement the finandal reward is in inverse 
proportion to the value of the work done, and that dis- 
interested patronage was never more necessary than now. 

This year is the centenary of the Gvil Pension List in its 
present form under Ministerial control. It will also see the 
grant by Parliament, for the twelfth time, of a Gvil List to 
the Sovereign, in return for the surrender of hereditary 
revenues of a far greater value. Surely, then, the time has 
come for making, as the Select Committee advised in 1830, 
4 some provision for such payments as it might be presumed 
that the Sovereign would be desirous of making if He had 
remained in possession of His Hereditary Revenues/ upon a 
scale more generous than at present — seeing how gready in 
excess of the Gvil List are the receipts to-day of those 
revenues — to ‘those persons who by the performance of 
duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in science 
and attainments in .literature, have merited the gracious con- 
siderati&n of their Sovereign and the gratitude of their 
country.* 

A further observation which must naturally suggest 
itself to the student must surely be, ‘ Should not provision 
be made by every Legislative Assembly in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations for Civil List Pensions, to be awarded 
on the advice of the King’s Confidential Servants and 
Ministers in each country upon lines similar to thod§ pre- 
scribed by statute in Great Britain ? * Having regard to the 
fact that the whole cost of the Civil List is borne, gladly 
and proudly, by Great Britain, and bearing in mind the 
constitutional position enshrined in the Statute of West- 
minster, such a provision would not only be a happy exten- 

Vol. CXXI— No. 7Ji m* 
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sion of out domestic practice, but would be a mo'st suitable 
and popular method of celebrating the Coronation. It 
would constitute, for many of the King’s Gpvemments 
abroad, the first overt recognition of the claims of literature, 
science and the arts, of exploration and of public service 
which, in most cases, by its very nature, goes unrewarded 
by the world of commerce or by the official machine. 

E re Agamemnon, many a hero fell ; 

But all unwept, unknown have left the light 
And bear the burden of eternal night 
Because no holy bard their tale could tell. 

Horace, c. iv., 9, *5 (trans. H. Darnley Naylor). 

If the Parliament of Great Britain should set an example, 
on the advice of the Select Committee, by increasing the 
present allocation, there is good hope that other of the 
King’s Governments would follow a lead so given, and, as 
the years passed, the list of those in every land whom the 
King had delighted to honour would become a roll of fame 
not less creditable to the country than to those whose names 
adorned it. 

The total annual cost of Civil List Pensions for the past 
twenty-five years has averaged £23,000, or nearly twenty 
times the amount of the annual grant of £1200 which has 
remained, like the rest of the Civil List, at the same figure 
as that fixed over 100 years ago, when money went further, 
and when, as Mr. Alan Herbert, M.P., has pointed out, the 
population was 15,000,000. For these reasons, he moved 
to increase the grant to £4000 annually : the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declined to accept the amendment, observing 
that there had been c no agitation during, say, the last ten 
years* for an increase. Mr. Herbert’s proposal received 
support from the Socialist (but not the Liberal) benches, 
and was rejected on a division by 185 votes to no. 8 

One other suggestion may properly be made here. * The 
Victqpa Cross,* awarded only for most conspicuous bravery 
or some daring or pre-eminent act of valour or self-sacrifice 
or extreme devotion to duty in the presence of the enemy , carries 
with it a pension for the recipient • of £xo yearly, with £5 

• Mata H. C., VoL flcCXH, cob. 1:7-118, May zi, 1936. 

* Other than commissioned officers in the British Army or Air Force or com- 
missioned or warrant officers in the Royal Nary. 
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for each Additional clasp. About 450 men are drawing these 
pensions to-day, apart from Indian officers and men who are 
entitled under Royal Warrant to a somewhat larger sum 
annually. 

* The Albert Medal/ instituted in 1866 f for gallantry in 
saying life at sea or on land/ and * The Edward Medal/ 
instituted in 1907 for British subjects and others 4 who 
endanger their own lives in saving or endeavouring to save 
the lives of others from perils incurred in connexion with 
industrial employment ’ in British territory or under British 
jurisdiction, carry no pecuniary pension or reward. Reci- 
pients of these distinctions, equivalent to award on the 
battlefield of the Victoria Cross, surely have an equal claim 
to be regarded, in the words of the Act, as persons having 
just claims on the royal beneficence and as having * merited 
the gracious consideration of their Sovereign and the grati- 
tude of their country/ Grants to them, whether automatically 
by Royal Warrant or in particular cases, would endow the 
Civil Pension List with fresh significance, and would be 
recognised by all parties and in all walks of life as an innova- 
tion worthy of a new reign. 

Recognition of the claims of heroes of daily life as well 
as of talent to participate in the Civil Pension List would 
mark a new era, and would, to use for this purpose the motto 
of the Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, be a notable 
‘ auspicium melioris aevi ’—-the harbinger of a better age. 


The Editor. 
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H noli of honour 

BEING 

A complete list of all persons to whom Gvil List Pensions 
have been granted during the past hundred years, under the 
conditions laid down in section 6 of the Act i & 2 Viet. c. 2, 
and under the provisions of successive Gvil List Acts. The 
list includes entries relating to 47 5 men and 976 women. 

Note . — References to poverty, destitution and straitened circunfstances con- 
tained in early lists have been here omitted ; but are indicated by five dots 

Since 1923 each list has been prefaced by the state ment that * regard is paid to 
the financial circumstances of the recipients as well as to public services,’ and 
specific references to destitution are omitted. 


1838 . Sydney Morgan £300 

William Wallace £300 

Sarah Mears (now Hughes) £40 


Six children of James and Anne Gibbons Father lost his life 

in the execution of his duty as chief constable of police in Ireland £50 

Eliza MacArthur, wife of Dr. Alexander MacArthur, late superin- 
tendent of model schools, and inspector of the Dublin district under the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland . . . His having 
been attacked by mental derangement . . . attributed solely to . , . 
exertions for the national system of education . . - - £200 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood. Eminent services to the public by 
the publication of the despatches of the Duke of Wellington - £200 

1839 . Anna Maria Plunkett. Widow of Mr. William Plunkett, late 
Deputy-Chairman of Excise. Valuable and important services . . . 
of Mr. Plunkett during 30 years . . . death having been brought on 
. . %>by his unremitting ana laborious exertions ... - - £100 

Mary Banim, daughter of Mr. John Banim, author of several works of 
imagination and poetry. His suffering under severe illness, which 
deprived him of reason £40 

Sir John Newport, Blrt. His zealous and efficient services to the public 
during a period of nearly half a century, within which time he filled the 
offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland ... £1000 
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Hannah, CArolinb, and William Aldridge. Widow and children of 
William Aldridge, a meritorious police officer, murdered at Deptford 


whilst in the execution of his duty ..... £25 

& 

1840. Mart Lander. Science, zeal, and courage displayed by her 
husband, the late John Lander, in a hazardous expedition into the 
interior of Africa for the extension of knowledge ... * - £75 

James Browne, LL.D. Member of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh. His literary attainments ------ £100 

Rev. Henry Barez. Teacher of German. Services to Her Majesty 
during her education -------- £100 

Signor Giuseppe Guazzajloni. Teacher of Italian. Ditto - £50 

John Bernard Sale, Esq. Teacher of singing. Ditto - - £100 

Thomas Steward. Teacher of writing. Ditto ... £ioo 
Monsieur Francois Grandineau. Teacher of French. Ditto - £100 
Mrs. Lucy Anderson. Teacher of music. Ditto - £100 

Madame Sarah Bourdin. Teacher of dancing. Ditto - - £100 

Henry Williams. Ironmonger, of Newport, Monmouth. His services 
as a special constable during the late riots there, when he received 
several wounds -------- - £20 


Thomas Walker. Of Newport, Monmouth, innkeeper. Ditto- £20 

Edward Morgan. Of Newport, Monmouth, draper. Ditto - £10 

1841. Peter Warren Dease, Esq. Chief Factor in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Personal danger and fatigue undergone by him in 
geographical discoveries on the northern coast of America - £100 

Eliz abeth Devereux Kennedy and Anna Maria Kennedy. Daughters 
of Sir Robert Kennedy, late Commissary-General. His long and 
arduous service of 38 years in various parts of Europe, during which 
he was shipwrecked and taken prisoner ; and the accuracy with which 
. . . money passing through his hands was accounted for - £100 

George Burges, Esq. His services in the advancement of learning, 
and as editor and publisher of various works of Greek literature £100 

Thomas* Webster, Esq. Fellow of the Geological Society, and 
Corresponding Member of the Natural History Society of Paris. His 
meritorious exertions in promoting the science of geology - £50 

Rev. Thomas Kidd, M.A. Of Trinity College, Cambridge. Services 
in the advancement of learning, and as editor and publisher of various 
works of classical literature £100 

Benjamin Thorpe, Esq. Services to literature, particularly in the Anglo- 
Saxon language £40 

Snow Harris. His services in the cultivation of science, and more 
especially for his diligence in the investigation of electrical phenomena 

£}°° 

Miss Sophie Wynyard. Faithful services to the Royal Family 

(Bed-chamber woman to H.R.H. Princess Augusta) - - £200 

Dame Catherine Jeremie. Widow of Sir John? Activity and useful- 
ness in the execution of his duties in die Colonies, and death in the 
public service when Governor of Sierra Leone - - - £200 
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John Anster, LL.D. Successful application of his ttflents to the 

cultivation of literature - - £ijo 

Rev. Henry Francis Cary. For like services - £200 

Mrs. Eliza Anne James. Widow of the author of Jamts's Naval History 
of Great Britain . Able manner in which the achievements of the British 
Navy have been recorded in that work - - - - £100 

Miss Margaret Glappertqn. Sister of Major Clapperton, the celebrated 
African traveller. Lost his life while exploring the interior . . . 
Great additions ... to geographical knowledge - £5° 

1842 . Louisa, Baroness Lehzen. Faithful services to Her Majesty 

during a period of 18 years - - - « - - - £400 

The Misses Elizabeth Devereux and Anna Maria Kennedy. Sisters 
of Sir Robert Kennedy, late Commissary-General. Public services of 

their late brother (£100 each) £200 

William Wordsworth, Esq. His literary attainments - - £300 
John Curtis, Esq. His zealous devotion to science - £100 

Rickard Owen, Esq. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Hunterian Professor, and one of the Conservators of the Museum. 
Distinguished exertions in the improvement of science - - £200 

1843 . Dame Marion Bell. Services to the cause of science of her 

late husband, Sir Charles Bell £100 

Anne Eliza Maria Drummond. 'Public services of her brother, Mr. 
Edward Drummond, private secretary to Right Hon. George 
Canning, Earl of Ripon, Duke of Wellington, and Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, who died by the hand of an assassin on January 25, 1843 

£200 

Robert Brown, Esq. His contributions to the science of botany £200 
Dame Florentia Sale. Distinguished military services of Colonel Sir 
Robert Henry Sale, G.C.B., and his gallant defence of Jellalabad £500 

1844 . Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Knight, M.A., Astronomer 

Royal for Ireland. His scientific attainments. - £200 

« 

1845 . Patrick Frazer Tytler, Esq. His eminent literary attainments 

and merits as an historian - £200 

Mrs. Jane Hood. Wife of Mr. Thomas Hood, author of various popular 
works. His literary merit and infirm state of health - £100 

The Misses Susan, Mary, Eleanor, and Elizabeth Robertson. 
Four daughters of Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson Macdonald, and 
granddaughters of the late Principal Robertson. Eminent literary 

merits of their grandfather as an historian - each £50 

Jane* Caroline and Frances Agnes Stoddart. Sisters of die late 

Colonel Stoddart, murdered at Bokhara - each £75 

Mademoiselle Augusta Emma D’Este. Her just claims on the royal 
beneficence ( Darter of Duke of Sussex and Lady Avgusta Murray , 
whom be married contrary to provisions of Royal Marriag Act) - £300 

Clara Maria Susanna Lowe. Daughter of the late General Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Services of her father £jo 
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Madeuoiseulb Augusta Emma D’Estb. Additional pension. Her 
just claims on the royal beneficence - - £5°° 

Dame Mart Archer Shee. Wife of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President 
of the R 6 yd Academy. His eminence as an artist, and his services us 
President of the Royal Academy during 14 years - £200 

Alfred Tennyson, Esq. His eminence as a poet - £aoo 

James David Forbes, Esq. Professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh. His eminent attainments in science £ 200 

1846. Jane Loudon. Widow of the late John Claudius Loudon, 

author of several works connected with botanical science. His 
services-and merits - - -- -- -- £ lo ° 

The Misses Anna, Mart, and Eliza Jane Archer Shee. Daughters 
of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy. Eminence 
of their father as an artist, and services as President of the Royal 
Academy during a period of 16 years - £100 

The Misses Christian and Jessie M’Caskill. Sisters of the late Sir 
John M’Caskill. Gallant services of their brother - - each £50 

Catherine Taylor. Daughter of Brigadier-General Taylor, killed in 
action in the campaign of the Sutlej. Services of her late fcther £50 

Rev. Samuel Bloomfield, D.D. His services as a divine - - £200 

Bernard Barton, Esq. His literary merits - - - - £100 

John Ramsey M’Culloch, Esq. His services as the author of many 
. useful publications connected witji the finance of the country - £200 

Mary Haydon. Widow of the late Benjamin Robert Haydon. Merits, 
as an artist, of her late husband .... £50 

Calvin Beaumont Winstanley and - - - - - £25 

John Lloyd. Services of their ancestors to King Charles the Second 
in his escape after the Battle of Worcester .... £* j 

Samuel Wilderspin. His services in promoting infant schools £100 

Ellen Mary Banim. Widow of John Banim, author of several works 
of imag ination and poet ry . Literary merits of her late husband £50 

Margaret Turnbull* Widow of the late James Turnbull. Literary 
merits of her brother, the late Dr. Leyden .... £50 

Fanny Gurwood. Widow of Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood. Literary 
merits of her late husband - £50 

1847. The Misses Christian and Jessie M’Caskill. G allan t services 

of their brother, the late Sir John M’Caskill - each £jo 

Rev. Theobald Matthew. His meritorious exertions to promote 


temperance in Ireland - - - - - - - - £300 

Leigh Hunt, Esq. His distinguished literary talents - -•£200 

Mrs. Grace Chalmers. Widow of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers. His 
piety, eloquence and learning ...... £50 


The Misses Anne Simson, Eliza, Grace Pratt, Margaret Parker, 
Helen Jenima, and Frances Agnes Chalmers. Daughters of the 
late Rev. Dr. Chalmers. His piety, eloquence, and learning. 

each £25 
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Miss Frances Freblxn{s and Mil Thomas Hood. Children of the late 
Thomas Hood. Literary merits of their father - - each £50 

Thb Mxsses Frances and Mart Murray Christie. Services of their 
father, the late Sir Archibald Christie ... 1- each £25 

George Newport, F.R.S. His researches and discoveries in compara- 
tive anatoipy and physiology ...... £100 

The Misses Margaret Morrice and Caroline Bell. Daughters of 
the late Professor George Joseph Bell. Labours of their late father 
in the improvement of the law of Scotland ... each £50 

1846. Catharine Worsam Maitland. Widow of General Frederick 
Maitland. His distinguished military services ... £50 

John Couche Adams. His astronomical and scientific discoveries £200 
James Sheridan Knowles. His talents as a dramatic author - £200 
William Carleton. His literary merits .... - £100 

The Misses Margaret, Isabella, and Eleanor Jane M’Cullagh. 
Eminent attainments of their brother, the late Professor M'Cullagh 

£100 

Juana Maria De los Dolores Smith . Long and distinguished military 
services of her husband, Major-General Sir Henry George Wakelyn 
Smith, and the brilliant and decisive victory which he gained over 
the Sikhs at Aliwal, on the Sutlej - £500 

1849. Sarah Penntcuick. Distinguished military services of her 

husband, the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Pennycuick, in various 
campaigns in the East £200 

Charlotte Agnes Cureton. Long and distinguished military services 
of her husband, the late Colonel Charles Robert Cureton, C.B. £200 
Sarah Austin. Literature ; translation of German works - £100 
Janet Hamilton. Valuable contributions to philosophical literature 
of her husband. Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh . . .- - - £100 

Louisa Kennt. Literary talent of the late Mr. James Kenny - £40 

Thomas Waghorn. Great energy and perseverance displayed in 
opening out the overland route to India, at great cost to himself, and 
services both to that country and to Great Britain - £200 

William Sturgeon. His scientific attainments, particularly in the 
branch of electro-magnetism - £50 

George Petrie. His valuable additions to archaeological literature, 
and especially to that of Ireland £100 

Caroline Leghorn Grant. G allantry of her husband, the late Sergeant 
Grant, 43th Regiment, murdered on duty - - - £20 

«>. 

1850. Bessy Moore. Literary merits of her husband, Mr. Thomas 
Moore, and the infirm state of his health .... £100 

Maria Ann Price. Long and meritorious services of her husband, the 
late Deputy Commjfsary-General Price, during 40 years £50 

Harriott Waghorn, Eminent services of her late husband. Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Waghorn £40 
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John Payhe Collier. His literary merits - - - £100 

The Hon. Dulcibella Maru Eden. Faithful services to her late 
Majesty the Queen Dowager - - - - £100 

The Hon. (Caroline Courtenay Boyle. Ditto ... £100 
Mary Maclear. Importance of the discoveries of her husband, Mr. 

Thomas Maclear, Astronomer Royal at the Cape of Good Hope £100 
James Bailey. His literary merits £100 

1851 . John Krrro, LL.D. Services to Biblical literature, especially by 

his works entitled the Pictorial Bible , the Pictorial History of Palestine^ 
and the Bible Cyclopedia ------ £100 

George Petrie. In addition to a pension of the like amount granted 
on December 11, 1849. Many valuable additions to archaeological 

literature, especially to that of Ireland £100 

Harriott Waghorn. In addition to the pension of £40 already 
granted to her. Meritorious services of her late husband. Lieutenant 

Thomas Waghorn, R.N. £60 

John Poole. His literary merits - - - - - £100 

Christina Liston. Scientific acquirements of her late husband, Robert 

Liston, surgeon, and eminent surgical discoveries - £ico 

Sarah Belzoni. Services to science by the researches of her late 

husband, the celebrated African traveller - - - £ico 

Mary Sturgeon. Scientific attainments of William Sturgeon 

£50 

Sarah M’Carthy. Distinguished military services of her late father. 
Captain Edward M‘Carthy, during the Peninsular War, and especially 
at the storming of Badajoz - - - - - £jo 

Anna Maria Caroline Moylan. Gallant services of her late brother. 
Captain C. Moylan, of the 72nd Regiment, who died at Barbadoes from 

the effect of over-exertion on duty during pestilence £40 

Anna Jameson. Her literary merits ----- £100 
Maria Long. Services of her late husband, Frederick Beckford Long, 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland, he having died from illness 
contracted while in* the execution of his duty - - £100 

James §ilk Buckingham. His literary works and travels- - £200 

Robert Torrens, F.R.S. Contributions to Political Economy - £200 
John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. His eminent literary merits - - - - £300 

Eliza Reid (widow of Dr. James S. Reid, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
and Civil History in the University of Glasgow), and Jane Arnott 
Reid, Elizabeth Reid, and Mary Reid (daughters of the above) 
His valuable contributions to literature - - each £50 

• 

1852 . Eliza Mac Arthur. Merits of her late husband. Dr. Alexander 

MacArthur, Superintendent of Model Schools, and Inspector of the 
Dublin District under the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland . . . attacked by mental derangement, attributed to . . . 
exertions in the discharge of his official duties ... the pension of 
£200 pet annum, which was granted to her during the lifetime of her 
husband, having lapsed by his decease - - - £50 
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John Britton. His literary merits - - - 0 - £75 

Mart Fitzgebbon. Signal services by her father, Colonel James 
Fitzgibbon, on various occasions in Canada - - £75 

John Russell Hind, F.R.S. Contributions to astronomy- - £200 

Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL.D., F.R.S. His eminent merits as a 
geologist and comparative anatomist £100 

Caroline Southey. Widow of Robert Southey, the Poet Laureate. 
Her late husband’s eminent literary merits .... £200 

Nancy Taylor. Widow of Colonel Taylor, of the 29th Regiment, 
who was killed at the batde of Sobraon .... £100 

Francis Ronalds. Electricity and meteorology - - - £75 

Charles Richardson, LL.D. His services to literature, as author of a 
new dictionary of the English language .... £75 

Louisa Stuart Costello. Her merits as an authoress £75 

Jane Pugin. Wife of Mr. R. Welby Pugin, architect - £100 

1853 . Elizabeth Hester Colby. Widow of the late Major-General 
Colby, R. E. Services of her late husband in organising and conducting 
the trigonometrical surveys in Great Britain and Ireland - - £100 

William Jerden. Services to literature for many years £100 

Elizabeth Molle, or Dunbar (widow of the late George Dunbar, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh), and Margaret, 
Barbar Grace, and Catherine Dunbar (daughters of the above). 
His services as Professor of Greek Literature for many years in the 
University of Edinburgh - - - - - each £75 

Margaret Scott Glen. Widow of the late Dr. Glen, missionary to 
the East for nearly 30 years. His services to Biblical literature by his 
translation of the Old Testament into Persian - - £50 

Sir Francis Bond Head. Contributions to the literature of this 
country £100 

Catherine E. Moir. Widow of the late Mr. David Moir, surgeon. 
Her late husband’s literary and scientific works in connexion with his 
profession, and his poetical talents - - - - £100 

Rev. William Hickey. Service of his writings, published under the 
signature of * Martin Doyle,* to the cause of agricultural and social 
improvement among the people of Ireland .... £80 

Charlotte Lang. Eminent services for a period of upwards of 50 
years of the late Mr. Oliver Lang, master shipwright at Woolwich 
Dockyard, and numerous valuable inventions and improvements for 
the advancement of naval architecture ... £i 0 o 

Mary Wilson, or Train, and Rosina Train. Widow and daughter 
of the late Mr. Joseph Train. His personal services to literature, and 
the valuable aid derived by the late Sir Walter Scott from his 
researches, prosecuted under Sir Walter’s directions - - £50 

Sarah Nicolas. Widfew of the late Sir Harris Nicolas. Valuable 
contributions made by her late husband to the historical and anti- 
quarian literature of this country - - - - £100 
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1854 . Isabella, Wxllxamxna Craxgie, Caroline Mart, and Margaret 

Christina Macgillivrat. Daughters of the late Dr. Macgillivray. 
Their late father’s contributions to the service of natural history 

© £80 

Margaret Hogg. Widow of the late Mr. James Hogg (‘the Ettrick 
Shepherd’). Her late husband’s poetical talent - £50 

Euphemia Simpson, and Caroline Rucker and Wilhelmina Euphbmxa 
Simpson. Sister and two daughters of the late Mr. James Simpson. 
His eminent services in the cause of education - - £100 

Virginia and Maria Teresa Kenny. Daughters of the late Mr. 

James Kenny. His literary talent - - - - £40 

Alaric Alexander W^rrs. His services to literature and to art £100 
Mart Stephens, Laurette, Rachel, Sarah, and Amy Tucker. 
Daughters of the late Mr. Joseph Tucker. Their late father’s services 
as Surveyor of the Navy for 18 years - - - £100 

Edward Hincks, D.D. Eminent services to history and literature by 
his antiquarian researches, and especially in connexion with the 
Assyrian and other Eastern languages ----- £ 100 
Sarah Lee. Widow of Mr. Bowditch, the celebrated African traveller. 

Her contributions to literature - - - - - £jo 

Mrs. Montague. Widow of the late Mr. Montague. Her husband’s 
services in the penal settlement of Van Diemen’s Land, from 1824 to 
1842, and his further valuable and important services to the British 
Treasury, and to the army during the Kaffir War, while secretary to 
Government at the Cape of Good Hope, from 1 842 to 1 8 5 3 £300 

Eleanor Philippa, Horatia Nelson, and Caroline Mary Ward. 
Three daughters of the late Mrs. Horatia Nelson Ward, the adopted 
daughter of Lord Nelson - £300 

Georgina Hay Fullarton. Widow of the late eminent Scotch judge. 
Lord Fullarton £ zoo 

C. Moore. Widow of Colonel Willoughby Moore . . . Lost his life 
in the Es/ropa transport. In aid of the military pension which has been 
granted to her as the widow of a regimental officer - £100 

1855 . Thomas Keightley. Services to historical literature 

1 £ IO ° 

Maria Margaretta Crafer. Widow of the late Edwin Turner 
Crafer, of the Treasury. His long and faithful services £ijo 

Anabello Kitto. Widow of Dr. John Kitto. Services of her husband 
to Biblical literature, especially by his works, the Pictorial Bible , the 
Pictorial History oj Palestine , and the Bible Cyclopedia - £50 

Thomas Dick, D.C.L. Eminent services to literature and science £jo 
Joseph Haydn. His valuable additions to standard literature - £25 

1856 . Mrs. Pauline Du Plat. Widow of the late Brigadie?General 

Du Plat, R.E. Distinguished services of her husband £100 

Psyche Rose Elizabeth Hosts. Daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
William Hoste. Naval services of her father ...... - £50 

Mrs. Fanny Drummond Lloyd. Widow o^the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Lloyd. Long civil, diplomatic, and military services of her husband 
and active exertions in the East during the . . . war . . . - £ioq 
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Samuel Lover. His eminent services to literature - -# - £100 

Francis Pettit Smith. His great and . . . gratuitous exertions con- 

netted with the introduction of the screw propeller - - £200 

Jane, Emily Sarah, and Louisa Cathcart. The three eldest daughters 
of the late JLieut.-General Sir George Cathcart, pensions of £100 a year 
each. Distinguished services of their father, and his death on the held 
of battle when in command of a division of Her Majesty's forces £300 

John D’Alton. His literary merits, and his numerous contributions to 
the history, topography, and statistics of Ireland - £50 

Mrs. Maria Long. Widow of the late Frederick Beckford Long, 
Inspector-General of Prisons in Ireland. An additional pension of 
£50 a year. Services of her husband . . . ^ . - - - £30 

Catherine and Emily Baily and Mas. Mary Ward. Daughters of 
the late Mr. Baily, of the War Office. Long and meritorious services 
of their father - - - - - - - £50 

Thomasine Ross. Her literary merits £50 

Mrs. Mary Haydn. Widow of the late Mr. Haydn. Numerous useful 

works contributed to standard literature by her late husband 

£*5 

John 0 ‘Donovan. Contributions to ancient Irish history and literature 

£ 5 ° 

Eliza Doyle. Sister of the late Colonel Sir John Milley Doyle, K.C.B. 


Distinguished military services of her brother - - £jo 

Alexander Maclagan. His literary merits - - - - £30 

Richard Cort - £50 


Mrs. Mary Anne A Beckett. Literary merits of her husband, the late 
Mr. Gilbert k Beckett ; also of the eminent public services rendered 

by him in his capacity of a police magistrate in the metropolis 

£100 

Philip James Bailey. His literary merits - - - - £100 

Dr. Charles Richardson. An additional pension of £25 a year. 
Valuable additions to works of standard literature- - - £23 

Dr. William Pulteney Alison. Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in the University of Edinburgh. His scientific attainments - £100 

Mrs. Jane Margaret Backhouse. Widow of Mr. George Canning 
Backhouse, murdered while discharging the duties of Her Majesty’s 
Commissary Judge at Havannah - - - - £100 

Mrs. Margaret Gavin. Widow of Dr. Gavin, accidentally killed in 
the Crimea while employed in the public service - £30 

Mrs. Anne Thompson. Gallant services of her son, the late Captain 
Thompson, C.B., who died of wounds at the siege of Kars 

£15° 

Ellen Maria and Fanny Anne Hay. Long and faithful services of 


their father in the Admiralty Departments - - £30 

Mrs. Anne WAGHoagr. Services of her son, the late Lieutenant 
Waghorn, in establishing the overland route to India £30 

Charles Swain. His literary merits £50 
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1857 . Arais Cathcart. Eminent military services of her father, die 

late Lieut-General Sir George Cathcart, K.C.B., killed at the Battle 
of Inkerman - - - - - - - - £100 

Mas. Mary Philadelphia Merrifield. Services to literature and art 

- £*oo 

Mrs. Lydia Falconer Miller. Eminent services to literature and 
science of the works of her late husband, Mr. Hugh Miller 

£7° 

Mrs. Mary Haydn. An additional pension of £aj a year. Eminent 

services to literature of her late husband, Mr. Joseph Haydn 

£*5 

Mrs. Harriet Wright Williamson. Literary merits of her son, the 
late Hugh Miller - - - - - - - £30 

Edward Capern. His literary merit - - - - £40 

1858. Mrs. Charlotte Rowcroft. Civil services of her husband, 

the late Charles Rowcroft, Her Majesty’s Consul at Cincinnati, who 
died while in discharge of his duty ----- £50 

Mrs. Eliza Mary Hillier. Civil services of her husband, the late 

Mr. Hillier, Consul in China - - - - - £jo 

Mrs. Mary A. Jerrold. Eminent literary acquirements of her husband, 

the late Douglas Jerrold - £100 

Dr. Robert Archibald Armstrong. His philological labours as 
Gaelic lexicographer - - - - - - - £40 

The Misses Mary H. L. and Emily Lander. Eminent services of their 
father, the late Mr. John Lander, who died from the effects of the 
climate whilst exploring the River Niger - - each £50 

Stephen Henry Bradbury. Contributions to literature - - £50 

The Misses Louisa Catherine, Fanny Cresswell, Jane Gregor, 
Rosa Caroline, and Sarah Eleanor Paris. Scientific acquirements 
of their father, the late Dr. Paris, and benefits he conferred by his 
addition to the knowledge of geology - - - £150 

Mrs. Rachel Catherine Andrews Montgomery. Contributions to 
theology and poeticM literature of her husband - - - £50 

Dame Isabella Letitia Barnard. Services of her husband, the late 
Major-General Sir Henry W. Barnard, K.C.B., who died in command 

of the army at the siege of Delhi £200 

Francis Davis. His contributions to Irish literature - - £50 

Miss Jessie P. Hogg. Literary merits of her father, the late James 
Hogg, the Scottish poet, known as * the Ettrick Shepherd ' - £40 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dick. Merits of her husband, the late Dr. Dick, as a 
moral and theological writer ...... - - - ^ £50 

The Hon. Isabella Elizabeth Annabella Anson. Services of her 
husband, the late General the Hon. George Anson, Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s forces in India, who died of cholera - £200 
Mrs. Harriet Lucas Willoughby. Gallant conduct of her con, the 
late Lieutenant Willoughby, in blowing up the magazine at Delhi £150 
Mrs. Ann Skinner. Lost three sons in the service of their country - 

£s° 
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Edwin Atherstqnb. His literary marks - - - £75 

Mrs. Susanna Bartlett. literacy merits of her husband, the late 
William Henry Bartlett £75 

Jambs Bowman Lindsat. His scientific attainments - - £100 

Mrs. Amelia Gresley Ball. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
Ball, the naturalist - £100 

Mrs. Cornelia Hogan. Merits of her late husband, Mr. John Hogan, 
as a sculptor - -- -- -- -- £100 

Alice, Constance, and Janet Archer. Valuable contributions of 
their late father to the science of photography ... £50 

Charles Duke Yonge. His literary merits, - £75 

W. Desborough Cooley. His literary services and discoveries in 
Central Africa £100 

John Bolton Rogerson. His literary merits - - £50 

Ann, Maria, and Catherine Coppard. Services to nautical science 
of their grandfather, Mr. T. Robertson - £75 

The Rev. John Hind. His literary services - £100 

Mart Stephens, Lauretta, Rachel, Sarah, and Amy Tucker. 
Daughters of the late Naval Surveyor - - - - £25 

Mrs. Frances Martha Agnes Simmons. Military and literary services 
of her husband, the late Captain Simmons, and also the eminent 

military services of her sons, two of whom lost their lives in the 

execution of their duties - £75 

1859 . Miss Catherine Bailey, Miss Emily Bailey, and Mrs. Mary 

Ward (in addition to the pension of £30 granted to them in 1855). 
Long services of their late father in the War Office - £50 

1860 . The Misses Caroline, Louisa, Amelia, Adeline, Clarinda, 

and Jane Lardner (sisters of the late Dr. Dionysius Lardner). Their 
bte brother's labours in the cause of science - - £125 

Mrs. Helen Gallwey (daughter of Hoppner, the painter). Long 
services of her husband as British Consul at Naples - - £100 

Dr. Robert Blakey. Exertions to aid study of philosophy . . ! . .£xoo 

Mr. Edward Atherstone (in addition to the pension of £73 granted 
in 1858). His great services to literature and advanced age - £25 

Miss Julia Pardos. Thirty years' toil in literature, by which she 
contributed to cultivate the public taste - - - £100 

Mrs. Ellen Beecroft. Services of her late husband. Captain Beecroft, 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and the advancement of British 
interests and of science, during 25 yean on the coast of Africa, where 
he fell a victim to the climate £50 

Dr. Robbrt Bigsby. His great services and contributions to the 
literature of his country ------ £100 

The Rev. Hemet Logan. His contributions to mathematical and 
scientific literature - - - - £100 

Mrs. Lucy Rigaud. Labours of her late husband. Bishop of Antigua 
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Mrs. Catherine Liddon. Daughter of the late Henry Cort. Great 
benefits to this country from her late father’s inventions in the manu- 
facture of iron - - - - - - £50 

Miss Caroline Cort. Daughter of the late Henry Cort. Ditto - £jo 

Mrs. Janet Tatlor. Her benevolent labours among the seafaring 
population of London - - - - ■* - £50 

Mrs. Sarah Jane le Blane. Great benefits conferred on naval science 
by her father, the late Sir Samuel Bentham - - - £100 

Mrs. Charlotte Rowcroft (in addition to the pension of £50 granted 
to her in 1858). Long services of her late husband and father-in-law, 
as British Consuls in the United States and South America respec- 
tively- ---- - £jo 

1861 . Miss Barbara Bell. Eminence of her late father. Professor 
of Law in the University of Edinburgh, as a jurist - £50 

Mr. John Burnet. Services as a line-engraver and author £/j 

Mrs. Barbar. Zeal and intelligence evinced by her husband, the late 
Mr. L. Barbar, as Vice-Consul at Naples, especially in obtaining the 
release of two British subjects made prisoners on board the Cagliari 

£50 

Mr. S. H. Bradbury. His literary merit £aj 

Lady Harriet Brenton. Late Sir Jahleel Brenton’s meritorious and 
gallant services in Her Majesty’s Navy £100 

Mr. John Curtis, F.L.S. His sclfentific attainments, the merit of his 
works upon entomology, and the injury to his sight - - £50 

Mr. Dudley Costello. Many years devoted to the pursuit of litera- 
ture, and the high character of liis works - £75 

Mr. John Donaldson. Services to scientific agriculture - - £75 

The Misses H. E. and M. A. S. Fourdrinier. Valuable inventions of 
their father, the late Mr. Fourdrinier, in aid of the manufacture of 
papa £xoo 

Mrs. Mary Haydn (in addition to her two former pensons of £25 each). 
Literary merit of herhusband, the late Mr. Haydn, author of Dictionary 
of Dales 9 Book of Dignities , and other works - - - £25 

Miss Julia Hunt. Valuable contributions of her father, the late Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, to English literature ------ £75 

Mrs. Elizabeth Anne Henfrey, Her husband’s (the late Professor 
Henfrey) contributions to anatomical and physiological botany- £ 5 o 

Miss Mary Anne Jerrold. Literary merit of her father, the late 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold - £50 

Mrs. Ann Macrae. Her long services in the work of education £50 

The Misses Eliza and Charlotte Murphy. Eminent literary merits 
of their sister, the late Mrs. Jameson ..... - - each £100 

Miss Kate Southey. Important services of her father, the late Mr. R. 
Southey, to English literature - - - - - £100 

Miss Julia Tilt. Her literary merit - - - - £jo 

Rev. William Barnes. Eminence as a linguist and author £70 
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1862 . Miss Elizabeth Balt and Miss Maris Josephine Fauvbl (a 
joint pension). Late Dr. Baly’s long career in the public service, and 
the merit of the scientific medical works of which he was the author 

£ioo 

Mr. Richard Cqrt (in addition to his former pension of £jo). Great 
value and utility of his father’s discoveries in the working of iron, and 
liis failure to derive any pecuniary benefit therefrom - - £50 

Mrs. Mart Cross. Her late husband’s merits as a painter £100 

Mrs. Jane Fonblanqub. Her husband having been 44 years in the 
Consular service, and his death having been caused by an attack made 
upon him at Belgrade by a Turkish soldier - * £100 

Dr~ John Hart, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 
His contributions to the science of anatomy and physiology, and his 
being afflicted with blindness and broken health ... £75 

Mr. Charles Mackey. Poetry and general literature - - £100 

Miss Emma Robinson. Her many romances, historical plays, and other 
contributions to periodical literature, of admitted excellence - £75 

Mr. George Rainey. His labours in the field of minute anatomy and 
physiology, and the many works on the subject given to the public in 
the transactions of learned societies ... - - - - £xoo 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie. Literature £100 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe. His literary labours .... £50 

Mr. John Seymer. His contributions to literature, career of usefulness 
at home, and educational labours among the natives of India . . . 

£100 

Mr. Isaac Taylor. His eminent services to literature, especially in 
the departments of history and philosophy, over 40 years - £100 

Mr. John Wade. His contributions to political literature, more espe- 
cially during the time of the Reform Bill of 1832 - - - £jo 

Mrs. Janet Wilson and Miss Jessie Wilson (a joint pension). Eminent 
services of the late Professor George Wilson, of Edinburgh, as a public 
teacher and scientific man - - - - - - £100 

1863. Mr. Joshua Alder. His labours as a naturalist, especially in 

the department of marine zoology - - - - £70 

Mrs. Lucy Atkinson. Her husband's contributions to geographical 
science, the fruit of six years’ explorations in Eastern Siberia and 
Mongolia, during which she accompanied him and aided him in 
preserving a record of his researches, and his having expended all 
nis means in these efforts £xoo 

Mr. George Bartlett. His pursuit of the natural and physical sciences 
duf&ig 56 years, resulting in the establishment of the Devon and 
Cornwall Natural History Society £100 

Miss Frances Browne. Her works in prose and poetry ... - £100 

Mr. Stephen Watson Fullom. Long career as author and journalist, 
and the merits of sqpae of his works £70 

Mrs. Sarah Hughes. Her husband’s labours in the cause of education 
as master of the Greenwich Hospital schools - - £100 
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Mr. Edward William Lane. Value of hisArabic dictionary, the 
product of 20 years’ labour ... - - - - - £100 

Dr, Robert Latham. His eminence in the studies of grammar, philo- 
logy, and ethnology £100 

Sir Thomas Maclbar. His services as Astronomer Royal at die Gape 

of Good Hope r £100 

Mr. Gerald Massey. As a lyric poet, sprung from the people £70 
Mrs. Mart Anne O’Donovan. Dr. O’Donovan’s valuable contribu- 
tions to Irish literature and archaeology .... £50 

Mr. Cyrus Redding. His labours in political and other literature, 
extending over more than half a century- - £70 

Mrs. Elizabeth Strutt. * Contributions to literature - £70 

Dr. S. Prideaux Tregelles. His valuable labours on subjects con- 
nected with Biblical criticism, and similar works still in hand - £100 

1864 . Mrs. Letitia Mary Austin. Services of her late husband, a 

civil engineer, who died whilst engaged in the employment of the 
Government ... - - - £60 

Mr. William Allingham. Literary merit of his poetical works £60 
Miss Eliza Coox. Her literary labours, both in poetry and prose, and 
her failing health -------- £100 

The Rev. Charles B. Gibson. As author of many literal y works, and 
the high testimony borne as to their value - £100 

Dame Julia Inglis. Brilliant sendees of the late Sir J. Inglis during 
the Indian Mutiny, especially the gallant defence of Lucknow . . . 

jCj°° 

Mrs. Emma Elphinstone Sheridan Knowles. Talents of her late 
husband, Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic author - £100 
Mrs. Emma Leaf. Widow of Mr. J. Leaf ... a contributor of articles 
of great merit to various journals £50 

Mr. Kenny Meadows. His merit as an artist ; more especially shown 
by his illustrations of Shakespeare - £80 

Miss Dinah Mulock.^ Authoress of John Halifax , Gentleman 1, and other 
well-fcnown works of fiction £60 

1865 . Dr. Robert Archibald Armstrong (in addition to a former 
pension of £40). His philological labours as a Gaelic lexicographer 

£«> 

Mrs. W. Henrietta Bingham. Widow of Colonel Charles Bingham, of 
the Royal Artillery. Her late husband’s long services £150 

Mrs. Boole. Widow of the late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College, Cork. Her late husband’s distinguished attainments as an 
original mathematician . . . and . . . labours towards the etfension 

of the boundaries of science - £100 

Mrs. Mary Haydn (in addition to three former pensions of £25 each). 
Literary merit of her husband, the late Mr. Haydn, author of Dictionary 
of Dates, Book of Digit ties, and other works - - ■ - - £25 

Mr. John Hayter. His labours as a portrait-pftnter - - £50 

Mr. William Howrrr. Long and useful career of literary labour in 
which both he and his wife were engaged .... £140 
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Mas. Bertha Hill. Daughter of the late Robert Southey. Services 
of her late father to English literature - £100 

Mr. Henry Laing. Services to the study of Scotch antiquities, and 
Scotch historical research - £50 

Mrs. Anne Leech. Widow of the late Mr. John Leech. Merit of her 
late husband as an artist ------- £xoo 

Mr. Richard Cockle Lucas. His merit as an artist, and his presenta- 
tion to the Kensington Museum of some valuable ivory carvings and 
antiquities - £150 

Dr. David Nicol. His long and zealous exertions for the moral and 
literary improvement of the community - - - £100 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reid. Widow of Dr. BosVell Reid. Efforts of her 
late husband to promote the knowledge of chemistry, and the practical 
science of ventilation - - - - - - £100 

Mr. Richard Struce. His contributions to botanical and geographical 
knowledge — the result of travels in South America — and services in 
introducing the cinchona (quinine) seeds into India in i860 - £50 

Mr. Thomas Wright. As an author who contributed much to English 
literary and political history £6j 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Bisset. Literary merit of her father, the late 
Dr. Bisset £20 


1866 . Dame Clara Bromley. Meritorious public services of her late 

husband. Sir Richard Bromley, K.C.B - - - £60 

Mr. Edward Capern. In addition to the pension of £40 ... in 
acknowledgment of his literary merit, and failing health - - £20 

Dame Elizabeth Eastlake. Services of her husband, the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake, to the Crown and to art - - - - £500 

Mrs. Mary Gordon. Eminent literary merits of her father, the late 
Mr. John Wilson, formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in 

Edinburgh University £50 

Miss Matilda Mary Hays. Her constant labour of mind, and her 

distinguished attainments in literature £100 

Dame Helena Maria Hamilton, widow, and Helen Eliza Amelia 
Hamilton, daughter, of the late Sir W. Hamilton, Astronomer Royal 
of Ireland. Distinguished merits of Sir William Hamilton - £200 

Eliza Montgomery, widow, and Lily Montgomery, daughter, of the 
late Dr. Montgomery. Attainments of Dr. Montgomery - £100 

Dame Margaret Anne Phipps. Long, faithful, and confidential 
services of her late husband. Sir Charles Phipps, K.C.B., to Her 

Majesty and the Royal Family £150 

Miss Eliza Mary Roberts. High mechanical inventions and scientific 
acquirements of her late father, Mr. Roberts - £200 

Mrs. Augusta Mary Ann Delves Broughton and Miss Susan Chris- 
tine Arbuthnot. Long and distinguished services of their late father, 
Mr. George Arbuthnot, as an officer of the Treasury - - £100 

Mr. Henry John Doogood. Many years engaged in literary pursuits, 

and as a parliamcntifiy reporter - - - - £40 

Mr. George Thomas Thomason. His services in connexion with the 
periodical literature of the day - - - - - £40 
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Mrs. Emsy Sykes. Widow of the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes. Her late 
husband’s services to the industrial arts of the country, and to the 
Museum at South Kensington - - - - - £ 7 5 

Mr. Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. His eminence as a scientific chemist, 
and in connexion with the Inquiry into the Adulteration of Food £100 
Mr. Robert Young. Historical and agricultural poet in Ireland £40 
Mrs. Margaret Carpenter. Widow of the late Mr. William Hook- 
ham Carpenter. Her late husband’s services as Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum, and her own merits as a 
portrait-painter - £100 

Mrs. Sarah Coulton. Widow of the late Mr. David Coulton. literary 
merit of her late husband ------- £75 

Mr. Patrick Frederick White. Services as an author, public lecturer, 
and illustrator of the minstrelsy and bardic literature and music of 
ancient and modem Ireland ------- £75 

The Misses Mary and Georgiana Craik. Services of their father, the 
late Dr. Craik, as Professor of History and English literature in the 
Queen’s College, Belfast ------ each £}o 

1867 . Dame Elizabeth Harris. Widow of Sir William Snow 
Harris. Her late husband’s valuable invention of the system of 
lightning conductors -------- £100 

The Misses Marianne, Eliza, Julia, and Jemima Petrie. Eminent 
services of their late father. Dr. Petrie, to archeological science, both 
* as an author and as a public servant - each £25 

Mr. George Cruikshank. His great merit as an artist - - £95 

Rev. Miles Joseph Berkeley. His eminent services as a botanist £100 
Caroline. Wife of Captain Chisholm, late of the Indian Army. 
Her valuable services to emigrants in New South Wales - - £100 

1868 . Miss Emily Southwood Smith. Valuable and gratuitous 

services of her father, the late Dr. Southwood Smith, in the cause of 
sanitary reform -------- - £60 

Mrs. Anne Warne .Robertson. Services of her husband, the late 
Joseph Robertson, LL.D., to literature generally, but especially in the 
illustration of the ancient history of Scotland - - - - £100 

Dame Louisa Ellis. Services of the late Sir Samuel Ellis, Licut.- 
General in the Royal Marines ------ £60 

Mrs. Mary Maconochie. Services of her husband, the late Captain 
Maconochie, R.N., in improvement of prison discipline - - £60 

Mrs. Sarah Faraday, widow, and Miss Jane Barnard, niece, of the 
late Professor Faraday. Services to chemical science - - £150 

Miss Cecilia Krrro, Mrs. Ferooza Quennell, Miss Helei%Rhoda 
Krrro, and Miss Frances Edith Tracy Krrro. Services of their 
father, the late John Kitto, D.D., as a theological writer - £100 
The Misses Eliza, Anna Frances, and Birthia Hincks. Services 
of their father, the late Edward Hincks, D.D., as an Oriental scholar. 

• £100 

Dame Jane Kirk Brewster. Eminent services to science of her late 
husband, Sir David Brewster ------ £200 
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Mr. John Charles Warrington Leech and Miss Ada I^ose Leech. 
Attainments of their father, the late John Leech, as an artist * each £jo 

Mrs. Margaret Oliphant. Her contributions to literature - £100 

Miss Maria Susan Rye. Her services to the public in promoting 
... the amelioration of the condition of working women - £70 

Mr. George Thomas Doo, F.R.S. Attainments as a line-engraver £100 

Mrs. Ellen Thomas. Attainments of her late husband, Mr. George H. 
Thomas, as an artist £xoo 

Dame Caroline Daly. Public services of her late husband, Sir Dominic 
Daly, Governor of South Australia £100 

Mrs. Isabella Garrick Lee. Services of her late husband, the Rev. 
Robert Lee, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Edinburgh £100 

Mrs. Anna Maria Hall. Wife of Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A. 
Her contributions to literature ...... £100 

Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth. His eminence as an author £100 

1869 . Mrs. Jane Carleton. Literary merits of her late husband, 

Mr. William Carleton £100 

Miss Eliza Meteyard. Her services to literature, especially of the life 
of Wedgwood £60 

Mr. James Godkin. His literary merit and services - - £90 

Mrs. Matilda Curtis. Scientific attainments of her late husband, 
Mr. John Curtis, and the merit of his works on entomology - £90 

Mrs. Mary Anne St. John. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
Frederick St. John, Surveyor-General of the Customs - - £90 

Mrs. Emma Armstrong. Labours of her late husband. Dr. Robert 
Archibald Armstrong, as Gaelic lexicographer - - - £50 

Mrs. Caroline McKenna. Legal services of her late husband, Mr. 
Jeremiah McKenna - -- -- -- - £80 

Mrs. Elizabeth Phipson. Inventions of her grandfather, Mr. Henry 

Cort, applicable to the manufacture of iron . . . . . - - £30 

Mr. James Burton Robertson. His useful literary labours - £90 

1870 . Mrs. Lucy Shbrrard Finley. Her services to literature £30 

Mr. William Allxngham. Additional pension in recognition of his 

literary merits as a poet £40 

Mr. Augustus De Morgan. Mathematician ... £100 

Mrs. Charlotte J. Thompson. Labours of her late husband, Mr. 
Thufiton Thompson, as Official Photographer to the Science and Art 
Department, and his personal services to the late Prince Consort £40 

Demetris, Count Carnso. Of the Island of Cephalonia. Services to 
the British Protectorate in the Ionian Islands ... £100 

Mrs. Rachel RoBERTfbN Brodze. Historical researches and writings 
of her late husband, Mr. George Brodte, Historiographer Royal of 
Scotland £80 



Mr. Robert William Buchanan. His literary merits as a poet - £100 

Dame Henrietta Grace Beeden Powell. Valuable services to 
science of her husband during the 33 years he held tjie Savillian 
Professorship of Geometry and Astronomy at Oxford - - £150 

The Misses Margaret Catherine and Elizabeth Mark Ffennell, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Carlisle. Labours of Captain Thomas 
Carlisle in connexion with the salmon fisheries of the United 
Kingdom --------- each £10 

Mrs. JaneDargan. Services of her late husband, Mr. William Dargan, 
in connexion with the Dublin Exhibition of 1853 ... £100 

Mrs. Charlotte Christiana Sturt. Services of her late husband. 
Captain Charles Sturt, by his geographical researches in Australia £80 

William Henry Emmanuel Bleek, D.Phil. His literary services, and 
in aid of his labours in the department of philology, especially in the 
study of the South African languages - '- - - - £150 

Gavin Milroy, M.D. His medical services under Government, and 
especially in the Crimea £100 

Mr. Denis Florence McCarthy, Barrister-at-Law. His literary merit 
as a poet £100 

Miss Agnes Strickland. Merit displayed in her historical works £100 

Mrs. Elizabeth Anster. Literary services of her husband, the late 
John Anster, LL.D. £50 

Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D. In addition to a yearly pension of 
£100 granted on June 18, 1 863, in recognition ofhis theological labours, 
and to enable him to complete his ecclesiastical works - - £100 

Mr. Charles Tilston Beke. His geographical researches, and espe- 
cially the value of his explorations in Abyssinia - £100 

1871 . John Stenhouse, LL.D. His scientific attainments, and the 
loss of his emoluments as non-resident assayer of the Mints - £100 

Mrs. Emily Coles. Widow of Captain Cowper Phipps Coles. Her 
husbancTs services as inventor of the turret-ship system - - £150 

Mr. Warwick Brookes. His talent as an artist - £100 

Miss Winifrede Mary Wyse. Diplomatic services of her uncle, Sir 
Thomas Wyse £100 

Sir Robert Stanford, Kt. Losses which he suffered in consequence 
of the assistance which he afforded to the Government at the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1849 - - - . . £i 0 o 

Mr. James Robinson Planch^. Somerset Herald in the College of 
Arms. His literary services - ™£ioo 

Sir William Fothergill Cooke, Kt. His services in connexion 
with the introduction of the telegraphic system into this country £100 

Mrs. Sophia Elizabeth De Morgan. Distinguished merits of her 
late husband, the late Augustus De Morgan, as yngth^maHrian £5 o 

Miss Marie Francis Catherine Doetyer Corbaux. Her researches 
in sacred literature and attainments in learned languages - £30 
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1872 . The Rev. Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener. His ser- 
vices in connexion with Biblical criticism, and in aid of the publication 

of his works - - £100 

Mrs. Caroline Mary Stofford. Widow of Major George Montagu 
Stopford, of the Royal Engineers. Distinguished military services 
of her father, Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne - - - - £ijo 

Miss Selina Henrietta Bcjrgoyne. Distinguished military services 
of her father, Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne - £75 

The Misses Susan, Mary, and Eleanor Robertson. Eminent literary 
merit, as an historian, of their grandfather .... £50 

Mrs. Rose Gray. Services of her late husband , Mr. Thomas Gray, as 
one of the first projectors of railways - - - £80 

Mrs. Helen Lemon. Literary services of her late husband, Mr. Mark 

Lemon £100 

Mrs. Mary Ann Thorpe. Labours of her late husband, Mr. Benjamin 
Thorpe, in connexion with Anglo-Saxon literature - £80 

Mrs. Emma Meyer. Services of her late husband. Dr. John Meyer, 
as superintendent of the hospital at Smyrna during the Crimean War, 
and afterwards of the Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Broadmoor - £60 

Mr. Joseph Stevenson. Historical literature - £100 

Mr. Thomas Wright. In addition to the pension of £65 granted in 
1865 in recognition of his literary merits - - - - £35 

Miss Sarah Fanny Mayne. Personal services of her late father. Sir 
Richard Mayne, K.C.B., to the Crown, and the faithful performance 

of his public duties £90 

Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Wood. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
William Wood, as the inventor of the process of weaving carpets by 
machinery ---------- £7° 

Miss Emily Southwood Smith. In addition to the pension of £60 
a year awarded in 1868 on account of the valuable and gratuitous 
services of her father, the late Dr. Southwood Smith - - £30 

Mrs. Sarah Gordon. Services of her late husband as inventor of iron 

lighthouses £50 

Miss Eliza Keightley. Valuable assistance to' her brother, h{r. Thomas 

Keightley, in the course of his historical studies - - £50 

Mrs. Louisa Chesney. Widow of the late General Chesney. His 
services in connexion with the Euphrates Expedition in 1835 - £100 
Mr. William Gibbs Rogers. Services as a wood-carver - £jo 
Mr. Alexander Bain. His scientific services as inventor of electric 
clocks and other instruments £80 


1873 , Dr. Samuel Sebastian Wesley. His musical talents - £100 
The misses Martha Charters and Mary Charlotte Somerville. 
Eminent services to the natural sciences of Mrs. Somerville - each £50 


Mrs. Frederick Louisa Knowles. Widow. Heroic conduct of her 
late husband. Captain Knowles, on the loss of the NortltfUet - £50 

Mrs. Ann MuNDAY^widow), Mrs. Sarah Ransom (widow), and Miss 
Mart Jane Waghorn. Services of their brother, lieutenant Wag- 
horn, in opening of the Overland Route to India ..... each £25 
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Mr. Edward Masson. His services to classical literature- - £100 

Mr. William Mann. Time and labour devoted to die service of 
astronomy I..- - - - - - - - - £jo 

Mrs. Elizabeth Williams. Widow of the Rev. J. Williams, formerly 
rector of Uanymowddwy. Value of her husband’s Celtic and archaeo- 
logical researches • £50 

Mrs. Agnes Moir, widow. Services of her husband, the late Dr. Moir, 
in connexion with medicine - - - - - £45 

Dr. David Livingstone. Consul in the interior of Africa, etc. Value 
of his discoveries in Central Africa £300 

Professor Thomas Rymei^ Jones, F.R.S. Services to science as late 
Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy at King’s 
College £50 

Mrs. Henrietta Jemima Keate. Long and excellent service of her 
husband, Mr. G. W. Keate, who died at Cape Coast Castle when 
Govemor-in-Chief of the West African Settlements - - £50 

Professor George Long. Literary talents, and especially his know- 
ledge of Roman law -------- £100 

Mrs. Georgina Gordon Coote. Widow of Mr. Holmes Coote. 
Her husband’s medical services, especially during the Crimean War, 
and her labours as lady superintendent of the Smyrna Hospital £50 

Mr. Henry Warren. Advancement of water-colour drawing - £50 

Dame Constance M'Clure. Services of her late husband, Vice- 
' Admiral Sir Robert J. L. M'Clure*; exploration of Arctic - £100 

Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper. Author of Proverbial Philosophy £120 

1874 . Messrs. Thomas Steel and William Oswell Livingstone. 
Value of their father’s geographical discoveries in Central Africa. 

each £50 

The Misses Anna Mary and Agnes Livingstone. Value of their 
father’s geographical discoveries in Central Africa - - each £50 

Dr. Sharpey, F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the 
University of London. His great services to science - - £150 

Mrs. Charlotte Louisa Basevi. Widow of James Palladio Basevi, 
late captain of the Royal Engineers. Services of her husband in 
trigonometrical survey of India ------ £100 

Miss Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury. Her services to literature - £40 

Miss Eliza Meteyard. In addition to the pension of £60 a year granted 
in 1869 in recognition of her services to literature - - - £40 

Lady Catherine Hannah Charlotte Jackson. Valuable services of 
her late husband. Sir George Jackson, K.C.B., who for 57 years was 
engaged in the diplomatic and foreign service of the Crown, a*l her 
contributions to literature - £100 

Mr. Richard H. H. Horne. Contributions to literature - - £50 

1875 . Mrs. Clarissa Hester Cattermole. Services to art of her 
husband, the late George Cattermole, painter i# water-colours £100 

Mrs. Sarah Falcieri. Widow of Giovanni Battista Falcieri . . . 
servant of Lord Byron £50 
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Mr. John Turtle Wood. His labours at Ephesus, and ^languished 
service to science and history by the discovery of the site of the Temple 
of Diana, and of the acquisition for the British Museum of a most 
valuable collection of sculptures, architectural marbles, and Greek and 
Roman inscriptions - - - - - - - £200 

Bessie, Lady Helps. Long and able services of her late husband. Sir 
Arthur Helps, D.C.L., K.C.B., as Clerk of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and his literary talents £200 

Mrs. Frances Eliza Kingsley. Respect to the memory of her late 
husband, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon of Middleham and West- 
minster, a scholar, author, and divine £200 

Mrs. Anne Williams. Services to Welsh literature of her late husband, 
the Rev. Morris Williams, Rector of Llanrhyddlad, Anglesey, better 
known as 4 Nicander * £50 

Mrs. Harriet Christiana D welly. Long and able services, extending 

over a period of 40 years, of her late husband, John Holmes Dwelly, 
chief derk in the Department of the Solidtor to the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue £50 

Mrs. Frances Philip. Services to art of her late husband, John Bimie 
Philip, the sculptor £100 

Mrs. C. L. G. Maclean. Distinguished services of her late husband, 
Colonel John Madean, C.B., formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
during the Kaffir Wars of 1846-7 and 1850-5 - - £100 

Elizabeth Helen, Lady Grant. Distinguished services to his country 
of her late husband. General Sir James Grant, G.C.B. - - £150 

Miss Florence Emily Birch, Mr. Arthur Birch, and Miss Constance 
Birch. Services of their father, the late Mr. J. W. W. Birch, British 
Resident at the Court of Perak - - - each £75 

1 B 76 . Caroline Catherine, Lady Wilkinson. Services to science 
and archeological literature of her late husband, Sir John Gardner 
Wilkinson, D.C.L., F.R.S. - - - - - - £ijo 

Dr. John Brown, F.R.C.P.E. His services to literature - - £100 

Mrs. Sarah Anne Tregelles. Theological labours of her late husband. 
Dr. Samuel Tregelles - - - - - - - „ - £100 

Mrs. Mary Anne Wesley. Musical talents of her late husband, Dr. 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley £100 

Mrs. Emily Margaret Brooks. Literary services of her late husband, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks -------- £100 

Mrs. Catherine Matilda Banim. Services to Irish literature of her 
late husband, Mr. Michael Banim £50 

Mrs. Hannah Emlyn Jones. Services to literature of her late husband, 
an eminent Welsh scholar - £75 

Dr. Henry Wybrowe Rumsey, F.R.S. Long and able services to the 
public in connexion with sanitary sdence .... £100 

Mr. Henry Waits, F.R.S. Services in the cause of sdence - £100 

The Rev. John George Wood. His services to literature - £100 

Mrs. Mary Clifton Smith. Services to the cause of sdence and 
archeology of her husband, the late Mr. Geo. Smith, and his discoveries 
in Mesopotamia £150 
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Mrs. Anastasia Lamb. Literary services of her husband, the lateMr. 
Edward \ftlliam Lane, the eminent Oriental scholar • - £100 


1877 . Mr. Thomas Edward. A Scottish naturalist - - £50 

Mrs. Frances Mart Noble. Services to art of her husband, the late 

Mr. Matthew Noble, sculptor - - - - - - £150 

Mr. Thomas Wilmshurst. His services to art in connexionwith enamel 
painting and staining upon glass £100 

The Misses Mart Ann, Jane Amelia, and Sarah Frances De Foe. 
Lineal descendants of the author of Robinson Crusoe - each £75 

Miss Selina Henrietta Burgotne. In addition to the pension of £75 
a year granted in consideration of the distinguished military services 
of her late father, Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne - - £7 j 

Mrs. Mart Ann Parris. Services to art of her father, the late Mr. 
Edmund Thomas Parris ------- £100 

Mrs. Jemima Charlotte Bleek. Literary services and labours of her 
husband. Dr. Bleek, late keeper of the Grey Library at Cape Town, a 
distinguished linguist and African scholar - £100 

Miss Martha Charters Somerville. The daughter and biographer 
of Mary Somerville. In addition to the pension of £50 granted to 


her on February 4, 1873 ------- £j 0 

Mrs. Frances Sophia Rumset. Long and able services to sanitary 
science of her late husband. Dr. Henry Wyldbore Rumsey - £ 100 
Mr. George Macdonald. His contributions to literature - £100 


1878 . Mrs. Isabella Shilleto. Learning and attainments of her 
late husband, the Rev. Richard Shilleto, of Cambridge, the eminent 
Greek scholar - -- -- -- -- £150 

Mrs. Harriet Agnes Wornum. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
Ralph Nicholas Wornum, keeper and secretary of the National Gallery, 
author of various works of art - - - - - £100 

Mrs. Margaret Emmeline Menzees. Services to the Crown of her 
late husband, Mr. William Menzies, deputy-surveyor of Windsor 
Park, especially with reference to the separate * system of drainage * and 
other sanitary improvements ------ £$ 0 

Mart 1 v£aria, Lady Creasy. Literary services of her late husband. 
Sir Edward Creasy - - - - - _ - £150 

Mrs. Eliza Cruikshank. Widow of George Cruikshank, the artist. 
Her husband’s talents - - - - - - £100 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith. Gallant, long, and meritorious services of her 
late husband. Colonel Thomas Laurence Smith, C.B., brother of 
General Sir Harry Smith, G.C.B. - - - - £ IOO 

Miss Harriet Monica Chisholm. Services of her mother, Mrs. 
Caroline Chisholm, c the emigrants* frien d * - - -• £50 

Mr. Joseph Nash (painter in water-colours). His services to art £100 

The Rev. James Graves. Incumbent of Inisnag, Count y Kilkenny. 
Services to archeology and antiquarian research - £100 

Dr. James Prescott Joule, F.R.S. His cminentftdentific achievements 
and valuable discoveries, including the application of the principle of 
the ‘ mechanical equivalent of heat * - - - - £200 
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1879. Mrs. Anns Josephine Home. Great services of her husband, 

the late Colonel Home, R.E. - - - - * £300 

Mrs. Mart Howitt. Her literary services f £100 

Mr. Frederick Martin, F.S.S. His labours as the author of the 
Statosmatfs Year Book and other literary works ... £100 
Mart, Lady Duffus Hardy. Services of her late husband. Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records - - £100 

Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Melvill. Heroic conduct of her late husband. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Melvill, in saving the colours of the 24th 
Regiment on the field of Isandlana ..... £100 
Mrs. Henrietta Mart Ada Ward. Services to art of her late husband, 
Edward Matthew Ward, R.A. - - - - . - £100 

Mrs. Frances Brewer. Services to history and literature of her late 
husband, the Rev. John Sherwen Brewer, M.A. ... £100 
Mr. Henry Smart. His services to music .... £100 
Mrs. Robina Ogilyie. Able public services, during a period of 
48 years, of her late husband, Robert Annesley Ogilvie, Esq., C.B., 
Surveyor-General in the Department of Her Majesty’s Customs £100 
Edward Lane, Esq., C.E. His scientific attainments and labours 
towards the perfection of mechanical appliances ... £100 

1880 . Mrs. Sarah Vargas. Long and meritorious services of her 

late husband, Mr. Peter Vargas, superintendent of the Parliamentary 
Messengers under the Secretary to the Treasury - - - £25 

The Misses Sarah Sophia, Clara, Louisa Emily, Rosa, and Henrietta 
Vargas. Long and meritorious services of their father, the late 
Mr. Peter Vargas, superintendent of the Parliamentary Messengers 
under the Secretary to the Treasury ... - each £25 

Miss Mart Ann Sydney Turner. Services of her father, the late 
Very Rev. Sydney Turner, as inspector of industrial schools - £75 

Miss Millicknt Flora Louisa MacLeay. Services to art of her father, 

the late Mr. Kenneth MacLeay ... - - ■ - - - £100 

Mr. Richard Henry Hengist Horne. Contributions to literature £50 
Mrs. Marian Hepworth Dixon. Literary services of her late husband, 
Mr. William Hepworth Dixon - - - - - . - £100 

Mr. Walter Hood Fitch. His long and valuable services towards the 
advancement of botanical science ...... £100 

Mr. William Thomas Best. His services to music - - £100 

Mr. Samuel Carter Hall. His literary services - - - £130 

Dr. Henry Dunbar. His services to classical literature - - £80 

Miss Georgina Jackson. Her philological researches - - £40 

Lady Goss. Services to music of the late Sir John Goss - - £70 

Mrs. c Anne Jane Sampson and Miss Julia Goss (jointly). Similar 
services of their father, the late Sir John Goss ... £60 

Mrs. Broun. Services, to science of her husband, the late Mr. J. A. 

Broun, F.R.S. - - - £75 

Lady Fothergill-C€z>ke. Services of her husband, the late Sir W. 
Fothergill-Cooke, in connexion with the introduction of the telegraphic 
system into this country £50 
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Mrs. Pauline Mary Hawker. Position of her late husband, the Rev. 

Mr. Hawker, as a poet - - - • - * - £80 

Elizabeth CMarlotte, Viscountess Stratford de Redcuffb, and 
her three unmarried daughters, the Hons. Louisa Charlotte, Cathe- 
rine Jane, and Mart Elizabeth Canning. Long and most dis- 
tinguished public service of the late Lord Stratford de Reddiflfe £joo 
Mrs. Laura Armstrong. Military services of her late husband, 
Lieutenant-General James Wells Armstrong, C.B. - £80 

Mrs. Sophia Lucy Jane Clifford. Eminent mathematical attainments 
of her late husband, Professor Clifford ----- £80 

Madame Fanny Keats de Llanos. Eminence of her brother, John 
Keats, as a poet - -• - - - - - - - £80 


1881 . Mart Lady Duffus Hardy. In addition to the pension of 
£100 a year granted in 1879, in recognition of the historical, literary 
and public services of her late husband. Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy £5 5 

Mrs. Maria Rodgers. Services of her late husband, the Rev. John 
Rodgers, in the cause of public elementary education - - £75 

Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace. His eminence as a naturalist - £200 

Dr. Leonard Schmitz. His services to classical education and litera- 
ture ---------- - £50 

Dr. William Alexander Greenhill. His services to medical literature 
and sanitary improvement ------- £60 

Dr. Charges Wells. His services in connexion with Oriental languages 
and literature - -- -- -- -- £50 

Mr. Charles Patrick O’Conor. His merit as a poet - £jo 

Professor Thomas Wharton Jones. His services to medical 
science - -- -- -- -- - £150 

The Rev. John Jones. His literary services in Wales - - £50 

Mrs. Anne Lucy. Services to art of her late husband, Mr. Charles 
Lucy £ 7 o 

1882 . Mrs. Katherine Burton. Valuable contributions to literature 

of her late husband. Dr. John Hill Burton, especially in connexion with 
the history of Scotland ------- £80 

Miss Marianne Alice Aline Burke. High character and distinguished 
services of her brother, Mr. T. H. Burke (murdered with Lord 

Cavendish) - - - - - - - - £400 

Marian Fairman, Lady Cole. Great services of her late husband. 
Sir Henry Cole, in the advancement of science and art - -£150 

Mr. Edwin Waugh. His literary merit ----- £90 

Mrs. Alice Callaghan. Public service of her late husband, Mr. J. F. 
Callaghan, C.M.G., Governor of the Bahamas ...... - m £50 

Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Valuable contributions to the history 

of England- £250 

Mrs. Emma Robinson. Services of her husband, the late Canon 
Robinson, in the cause of public education - - - £80 

Mr. John Hullah. His great services in the adfencement of musical 
education in this country - - - - - £150 

Mr. David Wingate. His merit as a poet - - - £50 
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1883 . Mrs. Alma Haas. Position of her late husband, Dr. Haas, 

as an Oriental scholar, and his important services in the British 
Museum £80 

Mrs. Augusts Marghereta Elizabeth Palmer. Services of her late 
husband. Professor Palmer - - - - - £200 

His Imperial Highness Prince Lucien Louis Bonaparte. His 
services to literature and learning - ..... £230 

Anna Maria Lady Paluser. Valuable services of her late husband. 
Sir William Palliser, in the improvement of the manufacture of pro- 
jectiles and rifled ordnance ------- £130 

Mrs. Harrietts Scott Russell. High position held by her late 
husband as a naval architect - - - ' . - - £90 

Mr. Edward Edwards. Services to literature ... £80 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. Literary and poetic attainments - - £250 

The Rev, Charles C. Southey. Great literary merit of his father, 
Mr. Robert Southey - -- -- -- - £100 

1884 . Mrs. Mary Antoinette Moncrieff. On the death of her 
husband. Commander L. N. Moncrieff, R.N., killed in the discharge 
of his duties as Her Majesty’s Consul at Suakim ... £100 

Mr. Fred James Furnivall. His services to English philology and 
literature - -- -- -- -- - £150 

Sir Richard Owen, K.C.B. In addition to the pension of £200 a year 
in 1842 for his eminent services to science .... £100 

Mr. James Augustus Henry Murray, LL.D. For the promotion of 
his valuable services to philology, especially in connexion with his 
work as editor of the New English Dictionary .... £250 

Mr. William Neilson Hancock, Q.C., LL.D. His valuable services 
as a statistician - - - £170 

Madame Alina Balfe. Musical distinction of her late husband, 
Michael William Balfe -------- £80 

The Rev. William Houghton. His services to literature and 
science - -- -- -- -- - £100 

Miss Emma Lubbock Brown. Services to history of her late brother, 
Mr. Rawdon Brown - -- -- -- - £70 

The Misses Charlotte and Caroline James Raeburn. Merit of 
their grandfather, Sir Henry Raeburn, as an artist - - - £80 

Mrs. Matilda Griffiths. Services to steam navigation of her late 

husband, the inventor of Griffiths' screw propeller - - £100 

Mr. Edward Scott Docker. Value of his treatment of dysentery 
by ipecacuanha, and the saving of life which it has effected in Her 
Majesty’s forces - ' - - - - - - - - £100 

1885 . Miss Harriet Louisa Hamill Stewart. Valuable services of 
her brother in the defence of Khartoum ... - £100 

Mrs. Marion Hamill Stewart. Valuable services of her son, the 
late Colonel HamiXs Stewart, in the defence of Khartoum - £200 

Miss Ada Letitia Hamill Stewart. Valuable services of her brother 
in the defence of Khartoum - - - - . - - - £100 
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The Misses Angela Mary, Kathleen Mary, Frances Ursula Mary, 
and Mabel Alice Mary Power. Services of their brother, die 
late Mr. Fr%nk Power. Ditto - each £jo 

Mr. Llewellyn Je wi t t . His services to archeology and literature £70 
Mrs. Camilla Sherwxn. Literary merits of her sister, the late hits. 

Jameson - - - - - - - • £xoo 

Mrs. Rosina Jane Eastwick. Valuable services of her husband, the 
late Mr. E. B. Eastwick, C.B., M.P., F.R.S., in connexion with Oriental 
literature - -- -- -- -- - £100 

The Rev. James Inches Hillocks. His labours to improve the con- 
dition of the poor - -- -- -- - £75 

Mrs. Marie Antoinette Moncrieff. Services of her husband, the 
late Commander L. N. Moncrieff, R.N., Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Suakim - £30 

Mrs. Ann Martha Radclxffe. Valuable services to sanitary science 
of her husband, the late Mr. John Netten Radcliffe- * - £xoo 

Mrs. Margaret Mary Wilmskurst. Services to art of her late husband 
Mr. Thomas Wilmshurst, in connexion with enamel painting and 
staining upon glass - -- -- -- - £50 

The Misses Adeline Amy, Caroline Elizabeth, Mary, and Rose 
Jane Leech. Merits of their brother, the late Mr. John Leech, 
as an artist each £25 

Elizabeth Rosetta, Lady Glover. Long and meritorious services 
, of her husband, the late Sir John Hawley Glover, G.C.M.G. - £100 

Mr. Thomas Henry Huxley, LL.D., P.R.S. His eminent services to 
science and education -------- £300 


1886 . Mrs. Janeanne Sophia Tulloch. Distinguished services of 
her late husband, the Very Rev. Dr. Tulloch, Senior Principal in the 
University of St. Andrews, in connexion with theology, philosophy, 
and literature - - - - - - - - -/no 


Mrs. Grace Gibbons. Services of her late husband, Mr. James Robert 
Gibbons, of the Royal Irish Constabulary, county inspector - £43 

Dr. Leonard Schmitz. * His literary services in the cause of education 
(in addition to the Civil List Pension of £50)- - - - £5© 

Louisa Johanna, Lady Farnborough. Distinguished oarliamentarv 
and literary services of her late husband - - - - £ 25 o 


Mr. Augustus Mongredien. Merits of his literary work- - £100 

Mr. Jacob Brett. His services in connexion with the introduction 
of submarine telegraphy ------- £ XO o 

Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope. Literary work - £200 

Mr. Edmund Chester Waters. His long and arduous labour^as a 
writer on genealogy - - £100 


Mr. Thomas Bolton. Services to science by his investigations in 
connexion with microscopic fauna ----- £j 0 


1887 . Mr. Charles Kent. 
and other literature 

Mr. Gerald Massey. 


Value of his contributions to biographical 
- - - - - - - £100 

His literary merit - - - £30 
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Anna M aria, Lady Pallxser (additional). Services of heir late husband. 

Sir William Palliser, as an inventor of munitions of war, etc 

f £ijo 

Mrs. Jessie Clerk. Literary merits of her late husband, the Rev* 
Archibald Clerk, LL.D., as a Celtic scholar - - £120 

Mrs. Mart L. Neild. Death of her husband. Major Neild, R.M., 
of wounds received while on duty at Charlestown - £100 

The Misses Frances, Blanche, and Any Tulloch. Distinguished 
services of their late father, the Very Rev. Principal Tulloch, of St. 
Andrews University each £15 

Mrs. Jessie Jefferies. Literary attainments of her late husband, 
Mr. Richar d Jefferies - - * - - - - £100 

Sir John Steell. His merits as a sculptor - - - £100 

Mrs. Mary Hutchinson. Services of her late husband, Mr. Thomas 
J. Hutchinson, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Consular Service, and his 
Literary attainments £20 

The Misses Mary, Rose Jane, and Adeline Amy Leech. Emin ence 
of their brother, the late Mr. J ohn Leech, as an artist each £10 

1888 . Mrs. Kate Pinkett. Services of her late husband, as Crown 
Solicitor, Chief Justice and Acting Governor of Sierra Leone 

£30 

Mrs. Isabella Sarah McClatchie. Long and valuable services of 
her late brother, Sir Henry Parkes - - - - £75 

The Rev. F. O. Morris. His merits as a naturalist - £100 

Miss Constance Frederica Gordon Cumming. Her merits as an 
«*hor £ 5 o 

Mrs. Eugenia Moira. Eminence of her late husband as a miniature 
painter - - £25 

Mrs. Gbiriog Hughes. Merits of her late husband, Mr. J. C. Hughes, 
as a Welsh poet - £50 

Miss Laura Liebe Barnes. Merits of her late father, the Rev. W. 
Barnes, as an author and linguist ..... - - - - £50 

Mrs. Spencer Baynes. Eminence of her late husband, Professor T. S. 
Baynes, as an author and scholar - - - * - £75 

Mr. William Kitchen Parker, F.R.S. His services to science as an 
investigator, and his old age £100 

Mrs. Barbara Seldon. Services of her late husband, Mr. Samuel 
Seldoa, Principal of the Statistical Department of Her Majesty’s 
Customs - - - - - - . . £xoo 

Mrs. Balfour Stewart. Services to science of her late husband, 
Professor Balfour Stewart £50 

Mr. 5 ohn Bell. His merits as a sculptor - - - £50 

1888 . The Misses Evelyn and Jane Hewett. Services of her late 
father. Admir al Sir W. N. W. Hewett - - each £75 

Mrs. Katherine Palgrave. Literary services of her late husband, and 
his long service iifcrying climates - - - - £jo 

Mrs. Sallie Duffqsld Proctor. Service to the cause of science of her 
late husband, Mr. R. A. Proctor - - - - £100 
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Mrs. Blanche Gertrude Guthrie. Eminence . of her late husband. 
Professor F. Guthrie, F.R.S., as a physicist ..... - - £50 

Miss Emily fIithfull. Services as a writer and worker on behalf of 
the emigration, education, and employment of women - - £50 

Mr. William Smyth Rockstro. Musical literature ..... - £50 

Mrs. Eliza Shairp. Services of her late husband. Professor ShAirp, 
to literature - - - - - - - £jo 

Mrs. Maria Jane Graves. Services of her Lite husband, the Rev. 
James Graves, to archeology, and to the early history of Ireland 

- £50 

Dr. C. A. M. Fennell. Eminence as a philological scholar £50 

The Misses Elizabeth and Juliana Birch. Services of their late Esther, 
Dr. S. Birch, as an archeologist - - - each £50 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas. Personal service to the Royal Family, and his 
services to art .... . - - - - - - - £jo 

Mrs. Helen Patey. Services of her late husband, Mr. C. H. B. Patey, 
to the telegraph services of this country - - - £200 

Mrs. Margaret Rainey Porter. Services of her late husband. Dr. 
J. L. Porter, to education and literature - - - £50 

Mrs. Sophie Watts. Services of her late husband, Mr. Henry Watts, 
to chemistry - - - - - - - - £75 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sowerby. BotanicaTworks of her late husband 

£75 

Dr. James Hutcheson Stirling. Philosophy and literature 

£50 


1890 . The Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. Science and literature 

£5° 

Mrs. Ellen S. Scott. Services of her late husband, Major-General 
Henry Scott, C.B., R.E., to science and art - - £100 

Miss Ellin Isabelle Tupper. Services of her late father, Mr. Martin F. 
Tupper, to literature ...... - - - _ _ £75 

Mrs. Bessie Hatch. Services of her late husband, the Rev. Edwin 
Hatch, M.A., D.D., to theological learning - - £100 

Dr. William Spark. Services to music - - . £50 

Miss Rosamond Barnard. Services of her late father, Major-General 
Sir H. W. Barnard - . - . - _ £7 j 

Mrs. Kate J. Livingstone. Services of het late father-in-law. Dr. 
David Livingstone, the African explorer - - - £j 0 

Dr. William Huggins, LL.D. Services to science ..... - /150 

Miss Catherine Shilleto. Eminence of her late father, the Rev. R. 
Shilleto, as a classical scholar and teacher - - - £50 

Mrs. Jane Eleanor Wood. Services of her late husband, the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, to natural history .... . - - £50 

The Misses Eliza and Mary Maguire. EminAce of their brother. 
Dr, Thomas Maguire, of Trinity College, Dublin, as a classical scholar 
* each £25 
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The Misses Rose, Margaret, Charlotte, tod Ruth Berkeley. 
Services to botany of their late father, the Rev. a M. J. Berkeley, F.R.S. 
- - - - - - - - | - each £20 

Mrs. Henrietta Elizabeth Wood. Labours of her late husband, Mr. 
J. T. Wood, at Ephesus, and his services to archaeology £75 

Mr. John 4 &solon. Services as a painter in water-colours £50 

Lady Wilde. Services of her late husband. Sir William W. R. Wilde, 
M.D., to statistical science and literature - - - £70 

Mrs. Caroline Blanchard. Services of her late husband, Mr. Edward 
L. Blanchard, to dramatic literature, and her own work with regard to 
colonial emigration - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Augusta Theresb Motteram. Services of her late husband. 
Judge Motteram, to the reform of the Bankruptcy Laws £75 

1891 . Miss Ida Bingham. Her late father’s (Colonel Charles Bingham) 
(Royal Artillery) long and valuable services - - £100 

Mrs. Annzella Maria Whittier-Page. Services to literature and 

geology of her late husband, Professor D. Page, of Durham 

£100 

Mrs. Fanny Alexander Barely. Her late husband’s services as Gover- 
nor of Heligoland - - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Ellen Davies. Services of her late husband. Professor James F. 
Davies, M.A., to classical literature - - - - £100 

Mrs. Eliza Mary Schmitz. Services of her late husband, Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz, to classical education and learning - - £7j 

Lady Isabella Burton. Services of her late husband. Sir Richard F. 
Burton, K.C.M.G., as an explorer in the eastern portion of Central 
Africa, and his services to science and literature - £150 

The Misses Kate and Finola Sullivan. Services of their late 
hither. Dr. Sullivan, President of Queen’s College, Cork, to litera- 
ture, and for the industrial resources of Ireland each £25 

Miss Annie Cosnahan Macdonald. Army services of her late brother, 
Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Macdonald, and her old age - £50 

Mrs. Clara Margaret Redfern. Services of her late husband, Mr. 
James Redfern, sculptor, to art - - - ■ - £100 

Mr. George Barnett Smith. His services to lite rature £80 

Dr. Richard Francis Weymouth. His services to literature, and his 
merits as a scholar £100 

Miss Iza Duffus Hardy. Long and valuable services of her late father, 

. Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy - - - - - £100 

Mr. Harrison Weir. His merits as an artist - - £100 

M&SgEuzA Bristow. Long services of her husband, the late Mr. H. W. 
Bristow, on the geological survey .*...- - - - £45 

1898 . Mary, Lady Green. Long and valuable services of her late 
husband. Sir William Kirby Green, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Jangiers - - - - £120 

Miss Amelia Blandford Edwards. Her services to literature and 
archaeology £75 
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Mrs. Caroline Emma Carpenter. Services of her late husband. 
Dr. Philip Werbert Carpenter, F.R.S., to science - - £xoo 

Mr. Thomas^Woodhouse Levin. His services to education and philo- 
sophy and mental science, and his blindness ..... - - £jo 

Dr. George Gore, F.R.S. His services to chemical and physical 
science - £150 

The Misses Frances, Clara, and Edith Scrivener. The eminence of 
their father, the late Rev. Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, as a 
Biblical scholar . . . - - - - - - each £25 

Mrs. Mary Gray Garden. The literary merits of her father, the late 
James Hogg (known as ‘ the Ettrick Shepherd ') - £40 

Mrs. Eleanor Freeman. «The eminence of her late husband. Professor 
Edward Augustus Freeman, as an historian - £100 

Mr. Edward Walford, M.A. His services to literature - - £100 

Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A. His labours as a writer upon 
economical subjects - -- -- -- - £100 

Mr. Henry Bradley. New English Dictionary - - - - £150 

The Misses Letitia, Henrietta, and Rose Cole. Services of the late 
Sir Henry Cole to the cause of education - each £30 

Mrs. Jeanie Gwynne Bettany. Services to the spread of scientific 

knowledge of her husband, the late Mr. G. T. Bettany, M.A 

£50 

1893 . Mr. William Smyth Ro^kstro. His services to musical 
literature £ IOO 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Her literary merits - - - £50 

Mrs. Emilie Dittmar. Services to chemical science of her late husband. 
Professor William Dittmar, F.R.S. ----- £ 75 

Miss Lucy Mary Jane Garnett. Her literary merits, and to enable her 

to prosecute her researches in Oriental folk-lore - - - £100 

Mr. Robert Brown, Junior. His merits as a student of archaeology £100 

Dr. Samuel Davidson. The value of his works on theology and 
Biblical criticism * - - - - . . . * £ loo 

R^v. Richard Morris. His merits as a student of early English litera- 
ture and philology -£150 

Miss Margaret Stokes. Her researches into early Christian art and 
archaeology in Ireland £ l00 

Mr. John Gwenogvryn Evans. To enable him to continue his 
researches in Welsh literature £ zoo 

Mrs. Cornelia Minto. Literary merits of her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Minto - _ £ 7 j 

Mrs. Annie S. C. Rogers. The merits of her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, as a writer upon political economy - £jo 

Mrs. Tb£r&sr Wolstenholmb. Merits of her husband, the late Rev. 
Joseph Wolstcnholme, as a mathematician ..... - - £50 

Mrr. Frances E. Trollope. Literary merits 0? her husband, the late 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope £jo 
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1894. Miss Adeline A my Leech. Only surviving sister of the late 

Mr. John Leech - - - * - - * - £35 

Professor T. W. Rhts Davids. Student of Oriental li texture - £200 
Mrs. Sophia Edersheim. Merits of her late husband, Dr. Edersheim, 
as a writer on theology and Biblical criticism - - - - £75 

Mrs. Elizabeth Baker Mozley. Literary merits of her late husband, 
the Rev. Thomas Mozley ------- £75 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster. Researches into die language, 
literature, and arducology of the Basques - - - - £150 

Lady Alice Portal. Services of her late husband. Sir Gerald Herbert 
Portal, K.C.M.G., C.B. - - - - - - - £150 

Mr. T. H. S. Escott. Merits as an author 4 nd journalist - - £100 

Mr. John Beattie Crozcer. Philosophical writings and researches £50 
Dr. Thomas Gordon Hake. Merits as a poet ... £65 

Mr. Samuel Alfred Varley. Services to electrical science - £50 

Mrs. Amy Cameron. Services to geographical science of her late 
husband. Captain Verney Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B. - - £50 

Mrs. Alice Margaret Hassall. Services of her late husband. Dr. 
Arthur Hill Hassall - -- -- -- - £50 

Miss Matilda Betham Edwards. Literary merits - - - £50 

Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid. Contributions to literature - £50 

The Misses Rosalind and Juliot Hawker. Literary merits of their 
late father, the Rev. Stephen Hawker - - -each £25 

1895 . Dr. Christian Ginsburg. Biblical and Hebrew literature. £150 

The Misses Hester and Clara Pater. Literary merits of their late 
brother, Mr. Walter Pater - - - - - each £50 

Mrs. Mary Eugenie Hamerton. Literary merits of her late husband, 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton -------- £100 

Mr. William Watson. Poetical works - - - - £100 

Teresa, Lady Hamilton. Public services of her late husband. Sir 
R. G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B. - - - - - - - £150 

Mary Agnes, Lady Seeley. Literary merits of her late husband. Sir 

t R. Seeley, K.C.M.G., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
Diversity of Cambridge ------- £100 

Mrs. Edith L. Pearson. Literary merits of her late husband, Mr. 
Charles Henry Pearson ------- £ioo 

Marie, Lady Stewart. Services of her late husband. Sir Robert 
Stewart, in the culdvation of music in Ireland - £50 

Mr. George Augustus Sala. Services to literature and journalism £100 
Mr. Alexander Bain. Promotion of mental and moral science. £100 
Dr. Jabez Hogg. Scientific and medical services - £75 

Mr. George Frederick Nicholl. Oriental scholarship - - £75 

1898. Mrs. Henrietta Anne Huxley. Services of her late husband, 

the Right Hon. Thomas Henry Huxley £100 

Mr. James Hammond. Merits as a mathematician - - - £120 
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Mr. Oliver Heaviside Work in connexion with the, theory of elec- 
tricity 1 - £**° 

Madame Louisa Bodda-Pyne. Eminence as a singer, and her services 
to English opera - - - - - - - - £ 7 ° 

Edith Mary, Lady Barnby. Services of her late husband. Sir Joseph 
Bamby, as a choral conductor and composer of choral music - £70 

Mr. J, S. Stuart Glennie. Early history and historical theory - £100 
The Rev. Sir George William Cox. Services to classical and historical 
learning, especially in connexion with the history of Greece * £120 
Mrs. Fanny Hind. Services of the late Dr. John Russell Hind, F.R.S.* 
Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac Office, to astronomy - £70 

The Misses Hannah, Helen, and Gertrude Morris. Merits of their 
father, the late Rev. Richard Morris, as a student of eady English 
literature and philology ------ each £25 

Mr. Samuel Alfred Varley (additional). Electrical inventions, and 
his services to electrical science - - - - - - £ 50 

Miss Anne Walbank Buckland. Contributions to anthropology £80 
The Misses Frances, Mary, and Julia Dobson. Services rendered by 
their brother, the late Surgeon-Major George Edward Dobson, 
M.A., F.R.S., to zoological science - each £25 

Mrs. Margaret Anne Houghton. Literary and scientific work of her 
husband, the late Rev. William Houghton - £50 

1897 . Mary Anne, Lady Broome. Services of her late husband. 
Sir F. N. Broome, K.C.M.G., especially as Governor of Western 
Australia, and her own literary merits ----- £100 
Mr. William Alexander Hunter. Law and jurisprudence - £200 

Dr. John Thomas Arlidge. Public health, and investigation into the 
hygienic results of particular industries and occupations - - £ijo 

The Misses Beatrice, Ethel, and Evelyn Hatch. Services of 
their father, the late Rev. Edwin Hatch, to ecclesiastical history 

each £30 

Amelia, Lady Thurston. Services of her husband, the late Sir John 
Bates # Thurston, K.C.M.G., as Governor of Fiji and High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific - - - - - -£150 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dickens. Literary eminence of the late Mr. Charles 
Dickens - - - - - - - - £ XO o 

Mrs. Rose Trollope. Distinguished literary merits of her husband, 
the late Mr. Anthony Trollope - - - - £100 

Miss May Mason and Mas. Mary Caroline Florence Wood. Origin- 
ality and merit of the work of their hither, the late Mr. George Mason, 
in painting each £30 

Mr. Augustus Henry Keane, F.K.G.S. Ethnology - ? £jo 

Dr. Francis Steingass. Services to Oricntal^scholarship in England 

£s° 

Mrs. Maria Garrett. Merits of her husband, the late Dr. George 
Garrett, as a composer of church music -0 - - £50 

Mrs. Jane Wallace. Philosophical labours of her husband, the late 
Whyte Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford £50 
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Mr. Archibald Hamilton Bryce, D.CX. Services to secondary 
education in Scotland ■ - - - - - - £50 

¥ 

1898 . Miss Janet Mary Olxfhant. Literary eminence of the late 
Mrs. Oliphant - -- -- -- -- £75 

Dr. John Beattie Crozebr. Philosophical writings and researches £50 

The Misses Lucy, Emily, Dora, and Elizabeth Griffith. Services 
of their late father. Sir W. Brandford Griffith, formerly Governor of 
the Gold Coast Colony - - - - - each £25 

Mr. William Ernest Hanley. Literary merits - £225 

Lilli as Grant, Lady Maxwell. Services of her husband, the late Sir 
William E. Maxwell, as Governor of the Gold Coast Colony - £100 

Mrs. Fanny Palmer. Services to classical scholarship of her late 
husband. Professor Arthur Palmer - - - - £100 

Mr. Joseph Robinson. Services to music in Ireland - - £50 

The Rev. Canon John Christopher Atkinson. Philological writings 
and researches - -- -- -- -- £100 

The Rev. Canon Daniel Silvan Evans. Labours on the Welsh 
Dictionary and services to Welsh literature - £100 

The Rev. Dr. John Cunningham Geikie. Services to theological 
literature - -- -- -- -- - £50 

The Misses Adela and Lina Schmitz. Services of their late father. 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, to classical learning ..... - each £25 

The Misses Jane and Rosa Wallis. Services of their late father, Mr. 
George Wallis, to artistic education - - - each £25 

Dr. John James Wild. Services in the Challenger Expedition 

jCj° 

Miss Mary Whtmper Isabella Shilleto. Eminence of her late father, 
the Rev. R. Shilleto, as a classical scholar and teacher £50 

Dr. William Chatterton Coupland. Labours as a writer upon 
philosophical subjects ------- - £5° 


1899 . Mr. Joseph Wright, D.C.L. Promotion of his services to 
philology, especially in connexion with his services as editor of the 
English Dialect Dictionary ------- £200 

Lady Alabaster. Public services of her late husband. Sir Chaloner 
Alabaster, K.C.M.G., formerly Consul-General at Canton - £100 

The Misses Emma and Julia Armstrong. Labours of their late father. 
Dr. Robert Armstrong, the Gaelic lexicographer each £25 

Mr. Charles Ashton. Services to Welsh literature - £40 

Mrs. £Iannah Map.ia Bates. Merits of her late husband, Mr. Harry 
Bates, A.R.A., as a sculptor ------- £60 

Miss Eliza Paton Hill Burton. Services to literature of her late 
father. Dr. John Hill Burton ; history of Scotland - - - £65 

Mr. Edward Dalzxel. Services to wood-engraving and the art of 
illustration - - % - - - - - - - - £100 

Mrs. Lucie Kanthack. Services to science of her late husband, Dr. 
Alfred A. Kanthack, Professor of Pathology at Cambridge - £60 
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Mrs. Maria Margaret Kingsford. Services of bet late husband. 

Dr. William Kingsford, the Canadian historian - - - £100 

Mrs. Marian Charlotte Malleson. Eminence of her late husband. 
Colonel George Bruce Malleson, as an Indian historian - - £100 

Mr. John Payne. Oriental literature - - - - £100 

Mrs. Louisa Mary Rawson- Walker. Services of her late husband, 
Mr. Edward Henry Rawson-Walker, Consul at Manila, and in view 
of the special circumstances which led to his decease - - £100 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Robinson. Services to music in Ireland of her late 
husband, Mr. Joseph Robinson - - - - £40 

Dr. Francis Steingass. Services to Oriental scholarship in England 

£*5 

Mrs. Mary Tayler and Mrs. Marcia Tyndale. Merits of their late 
father. Dr. Alfred Edersheim, as a theologian and Biblical critic 

each £ij 

Mrs. Annie Matilda Gleeson White. Services rendered to art by her 
late husband, Mr. Joseph Glceson White - - - - £35 

1900 . Mr. Benjamin Harrison. Researches on the subject of Pre- 
historic Flint Implements ------- £26 

The Misses Marguerita and Kate Hogan and Mrs. Susan Mac- 

swiney. Merits of their father, Mr. John Hogan, as a sculptor 

each £33 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker. Philosophical writings - £50 

Mr. Alfred Austin. As Poet Lauftate ----- £200 
Mrs. Euphemia Hill Macallum. Merits of her late husband, Mr. 

Hamilton Macallum, as a painter - - - - £100 

Mr. John Sims Reeves. Eminence as a singer - - £100 

Mr. Charlton James Wollaston. Services in connexion with the 
introduction of submarine telegraphy - - - - - £100 

Mr. Robert Drew Hicks. Services to classical scholarship and the 
failure of his sight - -- -- -- - £125 

Emma, Lady Ellis. Services, in West Africa, of her late husband, 

Lieut.-Colonel A. B. fsllis, C.B - - - - £30 

Mr. Herman Charles Merivale. Literary work - £125 

Anne Maria, Lady Barkly. Services of her late husband, Sir Henry 
Barkly, as Governor of five British Colonies - - - - £75 

Mr. Robert Tucker. Services in promoting the study of mathematics 

£40 

Dr. John Mackintosh. Historical writings and researches - £50 

Mrs. Eliza Arlidge. Labours of her late husband. Dr. John Thomas 
Arlidge, in the cause of industrial hygiene - - £50 

Miss Emily Victoria Biscoe. Services rendered to Antarctic e![>lora- 
don by her late father. Captain John Biscoe . . , . . - - £30 

1901 . Mrs. Harrietta Louisa Stevenson. Eminence of her late 
husband, Mr. Robert Alan Mowbray Stevenson, as an art critic £100 

Mrs. Augusta Mart Frederica Cory. Sel Aevodon of her late 
husband. Dr. Robert Cory, who ruined his health by a medical experi- 
ment made in the public interest - - - - - £100 
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Ma. Jambs George Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D. Literary merits, and his 
anuucopological studies- £aoo 

The Misses Emily, Elizabeth, Edith, and Florence Cooper. Merits 

as a wood-engraver of their late hither, Mr. J. D. Cooper 

each £15 

The Rev. Lorxmer Fison. Originality and importance of his researches 
in Australian and Fijian cthncriogy - - - - £150 


Mr. William Cramond, LL.D. Antiquarian researches in connexion 
with the ecclesiastical and burghal history of Scotland £80 

Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stofes. Literary merits £30 

Miss Mariella Florence York Powell. Services of her late hither, 
Mr. Frederick York Powell; study of Scandinavian literature 

£r> 


The Misses Helen and Florence Freeman. Eminence as an historian 
of their late father. Professor Edward Augustus Freeman - £75 

The Misses Louisa and Edith Watts. Services of their late hither, 

Mr. Henry Watts, to chemistry - - - - £73 

Mrs. Alice Wickes. Services of her late husband, the Rev. William 
Wickcs, D.D., to Hebrew literature - - - - £70 


1906 . Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Platts. Services of her late husband, 
Mr. John Thompson Platts, to Oriental scholarship in England £75 
Miss Emily Victoria Biscoe. Services to Antarctic exploration of her 
late hither. Captain John Biscoe - - - - £25 

Ethel Mary Louisa, Lady Laird f lowes. Services of her late husband. 
Sir William Laird Clowes, to the study of naval questions, and his 
ability as a naval historian ....... £100 

Mrs. Emma Leonora Helena Payne. Literary merits of her late 
husband, Mr. Edward John Payne - - - - £120 

The Misses Jane, Grace, and Dora Dalziel. Services of their late 
father, Mr. Edward Dalziel, to wood-engraving - - each £30 

The Misses Anna and Flora Sang. Scientific attainments of their late 
father. Dr. Edward Sang, and their labours in assisting him in the 
preparation of logarithmic and mathematical tables - - £120 

Margaret, Lady Wilson. Services to agriculture of her late husband. 
Sir Jacob Wilson - - - - - - - £90 

Dr. Alexander Macbain. Services to Celtic philology - - £90 

Mrs. Annie Howes. Scientific attainments of her late husband, Mr. 

George Bond Howes, LL.D., F.R.S. £jo 

Olivia, Lady Wilson. Services of her late husband, Major-General Sir 
Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. £100 


Dr. Charles Immanuel Forsyth-Major. Services to biological 

science - - £150 

Mr. George Barnett Smith. Services to literature - £70 

Mrs. Katherine S. Macquoid. Contributions to literature £70 

Mrs. Elizabeth Merivale. Literary work of her late husband, Mr. 
Herman Merivale - - - - - - - £50 

1907 . Sir F. G Burnand. Services to literature - - - £200 

Miss Louise de la Ram£e, Merits as a writer of fiction (* Omia ’) £130 
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Mr. John Davidson. Poetical works - - ... . £*oo 

Mr. StandIsh O’Gradt. Services to Irish literature - - £75 
*Miss M. Bftham-Edwards. Contributions to literature - - £jo 
Mr. George Howell. Writings upon labour subjects £jo 


The Rev. Canon Augustus Jessop, D.D. Services to archaeology and 
literature - - - - - *. £ JO 

Mrs. Momerie. Eminence of her husband, the late Dr. Momerie, as a 
preacher and theologian - - - - - . £j 0 

Mr. Henry Whyte. Contributions to Gaelic literature - £jo 

Mrs. Sarah and Miss Annie Hutchinson. Eminence of their grand- 
father, Robert Bums, a^a poet - £100 


Mrs. Florence Henrietta Maitland. Services to law and history of 
her late husband. Professor F. W. Maitland - £100 

Dr. Charles Creighton, M.D. Medical and biological researches 

£75 

Mr. John Fullwood. Attainments as a painter and an etcher, and his 
impaired health - - - - - - - £75 


Mrs. Edith Elizabeth Greenidge. Services of her late husband. 
Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge, to the study of Roman law and history £75 


1908 . Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, K.C.B. Services to science £250 

Mr. William Samuel Lilly. Attainments in literature - - £150 

Dr. John Hall Edwards. Devotion to the furtherance of radiography 
in its application to medical and surgical science - - - £120 

Dr. Bernard Pyne Grenfell. Researches and discoveries as an 
archaeologist and a classical scholar - £100 

Mr. William Ashton Ellis. Contributions to biography and music 

£80 

Mrs. Ellen Agnes Charles. Merits of her husband, the late James 
Charles, as a painter - -- -- -- - £70 

Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Tichborne. Useful discoveries of her husband, 
the late Dr. C. R. C. Tichbome, in chemistry and pharmacology . . . . ; 

, £ 6 ° 
Mrs. Theodora Copeland. Services to astronomical science of her 
husband, the late Dr. Ralph Copeland - - - £60 

Mrs. Jessie Wilhelmina Blyth. Eminent attainments of her husband, 
the late Professor James Blyth, in physical science - £60 

The Misses Emily and Julia Head. Services of their father, the late 
Lieut. -Colonel C. F. Head, as a pioneer of the steamship route to India 

by way of die Red Sea each £50 

The Misses Sarah, Margaret, and Marte Thring. Services «f their 
father, the late Rev. Edward Thring, of Uppingham, to the art and 
science of education - -- -- -- - £100 

Mr. Paul Fountain. Contributions to literature - £50 

1909 . The Misses Mary Angela, Dorothy Gertrude, Gsat Mary, 

and Evelyn Bessie Dickens. Literary eminence of their grandfather, 
the late Mr. Charles Dickens , , , . , - - - - each £*5 
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Adeline, Last Drummond Wolff. Service* of he* l*te Inubtnd, die 
Right Hod. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff y - £100 

Mbs. Florence Blaxn. Services as an officer of the Treasury of her 
late husband, Mr. William Blain, CB., Assistant-Secretary to the 
Treasury - - - - - - - - £100 

Mas. Pauline Mart Collins. Contributions to literature and criticism 
of her husband, the late Professor Churton Collins - £100 

Mas. Mina Strachan. Value of the Celtic researches of her late hus- 
band, Professor John Strachan - - - - £80 

Mas. Sarah E. Waugh. Social and philanthropic services of her hus- 
band, the late Rev. Benjamin Waugh, in founaing the Society for die 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children ..... r - - - - £70 

Professor Henry William Lloyd Tanner, D.Sc. Contributions to 
mathematical science, and the complete breakdown in his health £50 

Miss Kate Norgate. Historical writings - - - - £150 

Rev. Canon Thomas Kelly Cheyne, D.L., D.D. Services to Hebrew 
scholarship and to Biblical criticism - £75 

Mr. Robert Atkinson. Services to scholarship and linguistic studies of 
her late husband. Professor Robert Atkinson - - £75 

Mrs. Mildred Shenstone. Services to education and to physical 

science of her late husband, Mr. W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S £73 

Mrs. Emily Van Praagh. Services of her late husband, Mr. William 
Van Praagh, in introducing the ojal system of teaching the deaf and 

dumb - - - - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Henrietta Page Pope and the Misses Annie Wilberforce and 
Ethel Pope. Contributions to the study of Tamil of the late Rev. 

G. U. Pope, D.D - - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Esther Fraser. Her late husband’s (Superintendent Fraser) long 

and faithful service to her late Majesty Queen Victoria £30 

Miss Grace Keith Johnston. Services to geographical science of her 

kte father. Dr. Alexander Keith Johnston - - £30 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Neobard Palmer. Their joint historical 
researches * - £25 

1910 . Mr. Thomas Rice Holmes, Litt.D. Historical writings on the 
Indian Mutiny and the campaigns of Julius Caesar - £200 

Mr. Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.S. Advancement of surgery £100 

Mr. Rickard Whxtbing. Literary merits .... £100 
Mr. Arthur Granville Bradley. Writings on Canadian history £80 

Mrs. WiLSON-fox. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Arthur Wilson 
Fox,*C.B., Comptroller-General of the Commercial, Labour and 

Statistical Departments of the Board of Trade - - £75 

Mrs. Mary Louisa Gauges. Contributions to physiological science of 
her husband, the late Professor Arthur Gamgee - - £70 

Mrs. Eleanor Jane Smjsr. Writings on geology and paleontology of 

her husband, the late rrofessor Harry Govier Seeley - £70 

Mm. Edward Dwelly. Compilation of a Gaelic dictionary - £30 
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Miss Helena Stormont Murphy. Services of her &thcr, the Jtte 
Professor (Edward William Murphy, M.D*, in furthering the use of 
chloroform . £ J0 

Eleanor, The Hon. Lady Monson. Services of her husband, the 
Right Hon. Sir Edmund Monson, Bart., G.CB. ..... - £100 

Mr. James Sully, LL.D. Services to psychology 1 £95 

Mrs. Constance Garnett. Merits of her translations from the Russian 

£70 


Mrs. Joanna Calder Fraser. Investigations in anatomy and embryo- 
logy of her husband, the late Professor Alexander Fraser ..... £70 

Mrs. Ellen Beardsley. Merits of her son, the late Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley, as an artist in black*and white - - - - £55 


Miss Julia Dobson. Services of her brother, the late Surgeon-Major 
George Edward Dobson, M. A., F.R.S., to zoology - £ij 


1911 . Mr. Charles Crawford. Researches in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature - -- -- -- - £60 

Mrs. Alice Augusta Gore Fysh. Services to chemical and physical 

science of her father, the late Dr. George Gore, F.R.S £50 

Professor William Angus Knight, LL.D. Contributions to the study 
of the life and works of Wordsworth - - - - - £50 

The Misses Fanny, Flora, and Emma Hind. Services of their father, 
the late Dr. John Russell Hind, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Nautical 

Almanac Office, to the science of astronomy - - £60 

Mr. Thomas Kirkup, LL.D. Value"of his writings on the history of 

Socialism - £50 

Mr. Frederick Rogers. Efforts in furthering the amelioration of 
social conditions - -- -- -- - £50 

Mr. William H. Davies. Literary merits - - - £50 

Mrs. Mabel Bode. Contributions to the study of Pali - - £50 

Mr. William Butler Yeats, Literary attainments, and his eminence 
as a poet - -- -- -- -- - £150 

Mr. Joseph Conrad. Merits as a writer of fiction - £100 

Margaret, Lady Huggins. Services to science in collaboration with 
her husband, the late Sir William Huggins, O.M. - - - £100 

The Misses Kate and Jessie Greenwood. Literary abilities and public 

services of their father, the late Mr. Frederic Greenwood £100 

Mrs. Emily Eliza Sharpe and the Misses Emily Mary, Ada Lavinia, 
and Eva Augusta Sharpe. Contributions to ornithology made by 

Dr. Richard Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S., F.Z.S - - £9° 

Mrs. Myra Conder. Services to geographical and Biblical knowledge 

of her husband, the late Colonel Conder, R.E., LL.D £75 

Mrs. Margaret Davidson. Poetical works of her husband, the late 

Mr. John Davidson - - - * • • £75 

Dr. Charles Creighton, M.D. Medical researches - £45 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker. Philosophical writings - £3° 

Mrs. Kate Scott. Services of her father, thAte Dr. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cork, to literature, and his labours in develop- 
ing the industrial resources of Ireland . . . . . - - - £15 
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IMS. Dm* Bernard Pine Grenfell. Researches and discoveries as 
an archeologist and a classical scholar ... - - £100 

Mil Arthur Hughes. Merits as a painter «... £ JO o 
Mr. Frank Thomas Bullen. Literary merits of his writings - £100 
Mr. Cecil Sharp. Services in the collection and preservation of English 
folksongs- Zioo 

Miss Mart Rosamond Earle. Services of her father, the late Professor 

John Earle, to English literature and philology - - £60 

Mr. John Arthur Blaikie. Literary merits - - £50 

The Misses Eleanor and Margaret Sowerby. Botanical works of 
their father, the late Mr. J. E. Sowerby - - - £50 

Antonietta, Lady Russell. Literary abilities and the public services 
of her husband, the late Sir William Howard Russell £80 

Ellen, Lady Orchardson. Eminence as a painter of her husband, the 
late Sir William Orchardson, R. A - - - - £&o 

Mr. Charles Francis Keary. Merits of his writings - - £70 

Mrs. Eleanor Podmore. Contributions of her husband, the late Mr. 

Frank Podmore^ to the critical study of spiritualism £60 

Mrs. Charlotte Ashburnkam Jones. Researches of her husband, the 
late Professor Thomas Ruper Jones, in geology - £50 

The Misses Catherine and Emily Saunders. Services of their father, 
die late Mr. Trelawney Saunders, to scientific cartography - £50 

Mrs. Bertha Julia Skinner. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
Arthur Banks Skinner, in connexion with the art collections in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum - - - - - £50 

Miss Alice Shield. Merits of her historical writings - - £40 

Miss Feridah Green. Services of the late Sir William Green - £40 

Dr. George James Burch. Researches in physics and physiology 

£**° 

1013 . Mr. Arthur Symons. Merit of his writings - £120 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard. Study of housing and town planning £7; 
Miss Charlotte McCarthy. Services to literature of her father, the 
late Mr. Justin McCarthy £75 

Mrs. Mary Williams. Contributions of her husband, the late Rev. 

Hugh Williams, to ecclesiastical history and scholarship £60 

Mrs. Jacintha Leigh Hunt Cheltnam. Services to literature of her 
father, the late Mr. Leigh Hunt - - - - £50 

Mrs. Frances Rosetta Legros. Eminence as an artist of her husband, 

the late Mr. Alphonse Legros £100 

Frances, Lady Caspar Purdon Clarke. Services of her husband, the 
late Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.V.O., C.I.E., in connexion with the 

National Art Collections - - - - - - £60 

Professor James Logan Lobley, F.G.S. Services to geology 

£60 

Mrs. Agnes HendersIN, Contributions of her husband, the late Rev. 

George Henderson, to Celtic language and literature - £50 

The Rev. Evan Rees (‘ Dyfed *). Contribution to Welsh poetry £50 
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The Misses Margaret, Jane, and Annie Young. Labours of their 
father, the^late Dr. Robert Young, LL.D., in compiling die Analytical 
Concordance of the Bible - - - - - each £20 

Mrs. Jessie Coleridge-Taylor. Eminence as a composer of music of 
her husband, the late Mr. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor £100 

Mr. William Henry James Weale. Contributions to the study of 
Flemish and German art - - - - - - £80 

Miss Clementina Black. Amelioration of the conditions of industrial 
employment for women ....... £75 

Dr. Joseph Anderson, LL.D. Services to Scottish archaeology £70 
The Misses Esther, Elizabeth, and Marian Hine. Eminence as a 
painter of their father, the late Mr. Henry George Hine £65 

Mr. William Canton. Merits of his writings - - - £50 

1914 . Mr. Arthur Henry Bullen. Study of Elizabethan literature. 

£150 

Mr. Alexander James Montgomerie Bell. Contribution to geology 
and palaeontology -------- £60 

Mrs. Phcebe Anna Traquair. Services to science of her husband, the 
late Dr. R. H. Traquair, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and her own artistic 
work ----------- £5° 

Miss Edith and Mr. John Hipkins. Service to music of their father, 

the late Mr. A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A - - - - £5° 

Mrs. Jessie Gray. Contributions to the science of anthropology of 
her husband, the late Mr. John Gra^Tl .... - - - £50 

Mrs. Annie Wallace. Services to science of her husband, the late 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., LL.D., F.R.S - £120 

Mrs. Henrietta Corfield. Services of her son, the late Mr. R. C. 

Corficld, as Commandant of the Somaliland Camel Corps £60 

Mrs. Lilian Alcock. Contributions to the study of physiology of her 

husband, the late Professor N. H. Alcock, M.D., D.Sc £5° 

Mr. Haldane Macfall. Merits of his writings - £ 5 ° 

Mrs. Selina Mary Ward. Services of her husband, the late Professor 
Marshall Ward, F.R.S., to botanical science - £ 4 ° 

Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow. Merits of his writings on art and 

architecture £ IZO 

Dr. Oliver Heaviside, F.R.S. Researches in the theory of high-speed 
telegraphy and long-distance telephony - £ I0 ° 

Mrs. Mary E. Bacon. Merits as a painter of her late husband, Mr. 

J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A 

Miss Kate Babb Hearder. Contributions to electrical science and 

telegraphy of her late father. Dr. Jonathan Nash Hearder • • • • • *7° 

Mr. Henry Arthur Nesbitt. Improvement of the teaching of EngUsh 

and arithmetic * 

Mrs. Katherine W. Grant. Merits of her writings in the Gaelic 

tongue 

Miss Ethel Mary Willoughby. Services of he Ate father. Dr. Edward 
Francis Willoughby, M.D., in connexion with questions of public 
health 
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Miss Constance Anthony.. Merits as a painter of her late father, Mr. 
Mark Anthony ...... - - - /• - £30 

1915 , Me. George Coffey. Researches and writings on Irish 

archaeology - - - - - - - - - £100 

Mrs. J. E. Baker. Services of her husband, the late Dr. Hu^h Baker, 
in the investigation and treatment of sleeping-sickness m Africa 
..... . . - - - - - - - - £80 

Mrs. Constance Emily Burch. Researches of her husband, the late 

Dr. George James Burch, F.R.S., in physics and physiology 

£60 

Mrs. E. Bland (‘ E. Nesbit '). Writings in c prose and poetry - £60 

Miss Alice Henderson Bollaert. Contributions of her hither, the 
late Mr. William Bollaert, F.R.G.S., to the study of history, archaeo- 
logy and ethnology in Spain, Portugal and South America - £50 

Miss Louisa and Mr. Frederick Hunting. Services to veterinary 
science and practice of their father, the late Mr. William Hunting, 

F.R.C.V.S £jo 

Mrs. Hannah Josephine Tucker. Services to the Empire of her 
husband, the late Bishop Tucker of Uganda - £75 

Mr. William and Miss Violet Wallace. Scientific work of their 

father, the late Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M - each £50 

Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. Literary work, especially in 

connexion with the Elizabethan period - - - £30 

Dr. Charlton Bastian, FvR.S. ^Services to science - £150 

Mr. Walter John de la Mare. Literary work - - £100 

Mr. Robert Henry Rippon. Natural history - - £100 

Dr. Marshall Watts. Scientific work - - - £75 

Mrs. T. K. Cheyne. Services of her husband, the late Professor Cheyne * 
to Biblical criticism - - - - - - £30 

1916 . Mr. Joseph Comyns Carr. Services to art, literature and the 

drama - - - £100 

Mr. William Hurrell Mallock. Literary work - £130 

Mrs. Marjory Mines. Distinguished work of her husband •* the late 

Professor George Mines £100 

Mr. William Biscombe Gardner. Work as a lithographer 

£100 

Mrs. Amy Bullen. Literary work of her husband, the late Mr. F. T. 

Bullen £50 

Miss Fanny Louise Bryant. Surgical work of her father, the late 

Thomas Bryant, P.R.C.S £30 

Dr. *{f!OMAS Ross. Services to the history of architecture £200 

Lady Murray. Her late husband's services as editor of the New English 

Dictionary - £170 

Mrs. Illingworth. Philosophical work of her husband, the late Dr. 

J. H. Illingworth £100 

Mr. W. H. Davies. 4 Mis poetical work - - - £50 

Dr. George Cunningham. Services to the study of dentistry 
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1917. Miss Ross Kingsley. Literary eminence of her Ha te father , the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley - - . . „ £ 100 

Miss Hester Tater. Literary eminence of her late brother, Mr. Walter 
Pater - - _ £ JO 

Lady Laughton. Services to naval history of her late husband. Pro- 
fessor Sir J. Knox Laughton - - . _ £ 1QO 

Mrs. Llewelyn Bebb. Theological work and the services to ed uc at ion 
in Wales of her late husband. Dr. Llewelyn Bebb, Principal of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter - - - . . £ 100 

Mrs. Charlton Bastian. Services to science of her late husband. Dr. 
Charlton Bastian - - - - - - _ £ loo 


Mrs. Arthur Hughes. Merit as a painter of her late husband, Mr. 
Arthur Hughes £g 0 

The Misses Aimee, Clothilde, and Norah Evelyn Legros. Artistic 
eminence of their late father. Professor Legros - - £75 

Mrs. Minchin. Scientific work of her late husband. Professor E. A. 
Minchin - - £ 7J 

Mrs. Albert GOnther. Scientific work of her late husband. Dr. 
Albert Gunther, and his distinguished services to the British 
Museum as Keeper of Zoology ------ £70 

Mr. Albert Mansbridge. Services as Founder and Secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and his state of health £70 

Mrs. Stephen Phillips. Literary merits of her late husband, Mr. 

Stephen Phillips - - - - £50 

Mrs. Momerie. Merits of her lateTmsfiand, the Rev. Dr. Momerie 


£*5 

Lady Murray. Her late husband’s services as editor of the New English 
Dictionary --------- - £30 

Lady Blunt. Services of her late husband, Sir John E. Blunt, C.B., 

as Consul-General at Salonica and at Boston - - £150 

Lady Russell. Widow of the distinguished war correspondent. Sit 
Wm. Howard Russell - - - - - - £25 


Miss Clementina Black. Services to the amelioration of the conditions 

of industrial employment for women - - - £25 

Mrs. Roland Trimen. Services of her late husband to biological 
science - - - - - - - - - £75 


1918. Sir George Paish. Services in connexion with financial and 

economical questions - - - - - - £ I 5 ° 

Mrs. Bertha J. Mann. Services of her late husband, Mr. R. F. Mann, 
to science and medicine in the development of radiography, in the 

course of which he received fatal injuries - - - £ l *° 

Mrs. Mary S. Kettle. Services of her late husband, Mr. T. M. Mettle, 

in connexion with literary and economic questions - £75 

Mr. Hugh Thomson. His worth as an artist * ~ £75 

Mrs. Edward Thomas. Literary work of her late husband, Mr. Edward 

Thomas £75 

Mrs. J&annxe Frances Judd. Services of her late husband. Professor 
J. W. Judd, to geological science - - - “ £75 
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Mas. Mncx Barnstt. Meats as a musician and composer of her late 

husband, Mr. J. Francis Barnett - - - - £30 

Mil R. O. Hughes (* Elfin *). Contributions to Welsh poetry . . . . • 

£j© 

Ma. E. J. Mather. Work in connexion with the Deep Sea Fishermen’s 
Mission - - - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Alicia Adelaide Needham. Work as a composer £50 

Mas. Bedford. Services of her late husband, Mr. G. A. Bedford, 
Examiner of Plays - - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Eliza Balfour Rippon. Services of her late husband, Mr. R. F. H. 
Rippon, to natural history and science - - - £50 

Mrs. Kate Thompson. Services of her l£te husband, Alderman W. 

Thompson, on housing reform, etc - - - £50 

Mrs. Sarah A. Williams. Services of her late husband, Mr. John 
Williams, to Welsh music - - - - - £50 

Miss Bertha Couch. Scientific eminence of her late father. Dr. Jonathan 

Couch, the naturalist, ichthyologist and author - - £40 

Mr. James Prior Kirk. Literary work - - - £40 

Mrs. Frances Catherine Vaughan. Scientific eminence of her late 

husband. Dr. Arthur Vaughan, the geologist - - £40 

Mrs. Jane Sophie Coffey. Researches and writings of her late husband, 
Mr. George Coffey, Curator of the Dublin Museum, on Irish archaeology 

- - - £30 

1919 . Mrs. Edith Harris*^ Services of her late husband. Colonel 
W. S. Harrison, in connexion with inoculation against enteric and 
typhoid fevers - - - - - - - £jo 

Mr. Robert Edward Francillon. His work as an author and jour- 
nalist - - - - - - - - - £50 

Sir Charles John Stewart, K.B.E. Services to the nation in the office 
of Public Trustee - - - - - - - £200 

Mrs. Britten. Her late husband's (Mr. W. E. F. Britten) distinction as 
an artist - - - - - - - - £75 

Mrs. Cash. Contributions of her late husbaifd, Mr. George Cash, to 
the study of Scottish typography - - - f - £jo 

Mr. William Cole. Contributions to the study of natural history and 

to scientific education - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. R. O. Cunningham. Services of her late husband. Professor 
Cunningham, as naturalist on board H.M.S. Nassau during the survey 
of the Straits of Magellan and the West Coast of Patagonia, and as 
Professor of Natural History in Queen’s College, Belfast £50 

Mrs. Maud Antoinette Duthoit. Contributions to the cause of 
ed#fc adon by means of her models illustrative of Biblical and ancient 
history - - - - - - - - £50 

The Misses Murray Gilchrist. Distinction of their brother, the late 
Mr. Murray Gilchrist, a Derbyshire novelist £73 

Mr. Benjamin Harmon. Devotion to scientific work £13 

Mrs. Grace Martin/ Distinction of her father, the late Mr. Mack 
Anthony, as a pre-Raphaelite - - - - - £90 
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Mrs. E. A. Mettam. Distinction of her late husband. Professor A. E. 
Mettam, in pathology and bacteriology and veterinary science - £75 

Mrs. David Scott. Services of her uncle, the late Mr. Peter Buchan, 
as a collector of traditional songs and ballads, and of her father, the 
late William Thom, the Inverurfe poet . - . £*, 

The Misses Stott. Distinction of their brother, the late Mr. Edward 
Stott, A.R.A., as an artist - . . _ H £ IOO 

Mrs. Weale. Contributions of her late husband, Mr. W. H. J. Weale, 
to the study of Flemish art - - . _ . £^ Q 

Mrs. Wells. Valuable work of her late husband, Professor «■!#»« 
Wells, in the study of Oriental languages - - - £ 75 

Miss Helen Tichborne .• The late Professor Tichborne’s scientific 
discoveries in chemistry and pharmacology - - £60 

Mrs. Eliza Standerwxck Gregory. Services to Botany- - £60 

Lady Eleanor Charlotte Turner. Her late husband’s (Sir George 
Turner) services in the investigation and prevention of rinderpest, 
and his death through contracting leprosy in the public service £50 


1920. Mrs. Rachael Addis. Scholarship of her late husband, the 

Rev. W. E. Addis - - - - - - - £50 

Madame Albani Gye. Distinction as an artiste - - £xoo 

Mrs. Allan. Her late brother’s (Sir Wm. Q. Orchardson, R.A.) dis- 
tinction as an artist - £75 

Mrs. Bentley. Her late husband’s distinction as an architect 

£70 

Mrs. Biscombe Gardner. Her late husband’s distinction as a wood- 
engraving artist - - - - - - - £75 

Professor Lewis Jones. Services to Welsh education and literature 

£1°° 

Mrs. Howell. Her late husband’s service in the Geological Survey of 

Great Britain - - - - - - - - £5© 

Miss Juliet Hepworth. Her late brother’s services to meteorology 

and oceanography £ 5 ° 

Mrs. Gordon Stables. * Her late husband’s work as an author 

£5 ° 

Mrs. Aldis. Her husband’s services to bibliography - £75 

Mrs. K. Macdonald Goring. Her husband’s services to biometrical 

science - 05 

Mrs. Leonard Wm. King. Her husband’s services to Assyrian and 

Babylonian study - - - - - " " 05 

Mrs. E. A. Lawrence. Her husband’s services to education and to the 

study of International Law - - - - ~ £75 

Mr. T. Sturge Moore. His distinction as a poet and artist £75 

Mrs. E. Venables. Her husband’s work in the public service . • • • • 

05 

Sir William Watson. His distinction as a poet - £ IO ° 

1921, Mrs. Edith Bullkn. Her husband's work as a scholar and 

critic 0«° 
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W. H. Davies, Esq. Distinction as a poet . . . - - - £jo 

Mas. Frederick Enock. Her husband’s services to natural science and 
entomology ...... - - - - - - - £100 

Edward Greenly, Esq. Services in the Geological Survey of Anglesey 

• ■•••• ■ • • “ ■ ■ — ■ ■ * jj^8o 

Mas. J. A. McClbliand. Her husband’s services as an investigator in 

physical science - - - - - - - £100 

Mas. and Miss Sharman. Mr. George Sharman’s services in palconto- 
logical science - - - - - - - £80 

Frederic Villiers, Esq. Services as war correspondent and war 
artist - - - £100 

John Nugent Fitch, Esq. Services to the 'Cause of botany, horticul- 
ture, and natural history - - - - - - £75 

Ma. W. R. Hodgkinson. His valuable scientific work £100 

Mr. Morton Luce. His distinction as an author and poet £70 

Mr. PrrrENDRiGH Macgxluvray. His distinction in the art of sculp- 
ture, and for his services in advancing it in Scotland - £75 

Miss Mabel Scott. Her father’s services to historical studies 

£70 

Mrs. W. J. M. Starkie. Her husband's services to classical scholar- 
ship, to literature, and to the cause of education in Ireland 

£100 

Mr. Herbert Tomlinson., His services as a teacher, and valuable and 
distinguished contribution to physical science - - £100 

1322 . Martha Thomasina Edith, Lady Fletcher. Services of her 
late husband. Sir Lazarus Fletcher, to science - - £60 

The Rev. Evan Rees. Archdruid of Wales. His services to Welsh 
literature - - £jo 

Dr. Francis Warner. Investigations into the mental and physical 

condition of defective children - - - - £100 

Mrs. Edith G. Evans. Services of her late husband, Mr. Harry Evans 
to Welsh music ..... - - - - - - - £50 

Mrs. Elizabeth Evans. Services of her late husband, Mr. T. C. Evans 
(‘ Cadrawd *), as a Welsh historian and litterateur - - £50 

Sir George Greenhill. Science and ballistics - - £125 

Florence Fanny, Lady Irving. Services of her late husband. Sir 

Henry Irving, to dramatic art £100 

Mr. W. J. Lawrence. Services to the history and literature of the 

drama £100 

Mrs. L M. Millar. Services of her late husband. Dr. N. H. J. Miller, 
to agricultural science £50 

Mrs. Isabel Shepperson. Services of her late husband, Mr. Gaude 
Allin Shepperson, A.R.A., to art .... £ I2 j 

Mrs. Jenny F. Morland Simpson. Services of her late husband. Dr. 
H. F. M. Simpson, !^A., LL.D., J.P., to literature - £40 

Mrs. Alice Mabel Usshbr. Services of her late husband, Mr. W. A. E. 
Ussher, to geological science - - £50 
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Mrs. Annib E. Walker. Services of her Ute husband, Mr. George W. 
Walker, F.R.S., to science - - . • £n 

The Misses Ellen C., Gertrude M., Alice B., Katherine E., and 
Mart L. Woodward. Services of their late father. Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.R.S., to geological science - - - - £iaj 

Mrs. Elinor Llewellyn- Williams. Services of her late husband, 

Mr. UeweUyn-Williams, K.C., to Welsh literature - £100 

1923. Miss Van Quiller Allan. Services of her unde, the late Sir 
W. Q. Orchardson, as an artist - £jo 

Mrs. Annie Du?f Brown. Services of her husband, the late Mr. James 
Duff Brown, to literatureond as a pioneer of scientific librarianship £50 
Mr. William Harbutt Dawson. Services to literature - - £75 

Dr. Charles Montagu Doughty. Services to literature - - £150 

Mrs. Johanna Green. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Max 
Green, and the tragic circumstances of his death ... £100 
Miss Kawara Kitchener. Distinguished military services of her step- 
brother, the late Earl Kitchener of Khartoum, K.G., O.M. - £100 
Mr. Morley Roberts. Services to literature - £75 

Mrs. Mary Aletheia Sweet. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
Henry Sweet, to philology and literature .... £50 

Miss Beatrice Thorne. Services of her father, the late Dr. E. H. 

Thorne, as an organist and composer of musi&for the organ - £50 

Judith Mary, Lady Ward. Service d ofr htfliusband, the late Sir Leslie 
Ward (* Spy ’), as an artist ------- £100 

Miss Alice Harriette Bacot. Services of her brother, the late Mr. 

Arthur William Bacot, to sdencc and to the nation - - £75 

Mrs. Muriel Barnwell. Services of her father, the late Dr. Horace 
Woodward, F.R.S., to geological science - £*5 

Lieut.-Colonel Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. Services 
to sdence and to the nation ------- £100 

Miss C. M. Iverach. Services of her father, the late Rev. Principal 
James Iverach, D.D., to literature and theology - £)° 

Mrs. MIllicent Lyster- Jameson. Services of her husband, the late 

Dr. Henry Lyster-Jameson, to science £5° 

Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. War correspondent and artist - £100 


1924. Mrs. Eleanor Kate Bradley. Scholastic and literary attain- 
ments of her husband, the late Dr, Henry Bradley, editor of the Oxford 

English Dictionary 

Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Her contributions and those of herhusband, 
the late Professor Rhys Davids, to Pali and Buddhist knowledge ^£100 
John and Max Green. Twin sons of the late Mr. Max Green. Services 
of their father and the tragic circumstances of his death - - £100 


Mrs, Jessie Hates. Merits of her husband, the late Mr. Claude Hayes, 
as a landscape painter 

Miss Alice Margaret Hunt. Services of he#fotter, the late ! Right 
Hon. George Ward Hunt, formerly First Lord of the Admiralty £75 

Miss Charlotte Mew. Poetical works - ~ 
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Mr. William Posl. Services in connexion with the advancement of 


dramatic production ........ £100 

Mas. Margaret Annie Bentley. Her late husband’s distinction as an 
architect - - £75 

Mrs. Elizabeth Miriam Burgwin. Services to education - - £ 100 

Mr. Robert Dunlop. Services to historical study ... £75 


Mrs. Blanche Hartog. Contributions of her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Marcus Hartog, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., to natural history £30 
Dr. Alice Lee, D.Sc. Services to scientific research - - £70 

Mr. Albert Mansbrxdge. Services to education ... £30 

The Misses Ethel and Katherine Rivers. Services rendered by their 
brother, the late Dr. William H. R. Rivers, F.R.S., to anthropology, 
physiology and psychology ....... £100 

Mrs. Marion Ford Robertson. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
William Ford Robertson, M.D., to medicine .... £100 

1925. Mrs. Mary E. Ballard. Historical work of her husband, the 
late Mr. Adolphus Ballard - - £100 

Miss Maria Birch. Services of her father, the late Dr. Walter de Gray 
Birch, to archaeology -------- £100 

Mr. Joseph Thomas Cunningham, M.A. Zoological science - £100 
Mr. Allan Fea. Se*viqes to historical studies - - - £30 

Mr. John Stakkie GARDNERTTervices to metal work and decorative 

£75 

Professor Patrick Geddes. Public and educational services - £100 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan. Patriotic and literary services - - £100 

Mrs. Edith L. Yeend King. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
Yeend King, as an artist £100 

Mrs. Amelia Sarah McLeod. Services of her husband, the late Pro- 
fessor Herbert McLeod, F.R.S., to science .... £45 

Mrs. Florence O’Donoghue. Services of h$r husband, the late Mr. 
D. J, O’Donoghue, to literature - £40 

Mrs. Emily Rambaut. Services of her husband, the late Dr. A. A. 
Rambaut, to astronomical science £30 

Mr. Robert Reynolds Steele. Services to scholarship and the study 
of medieval literature ........ £100 

Mrs. F. Mabel Unwin. Services of her husband, the late Professor 
George Unwin, as an economic historian and university teacher £73 

Professor Charles Flamstead Walters, M.A. Services to classical 
sdftlarship £50 

The Misses Beatrice Mary Florence and Enid Casblla Kate Holtz 
Ward. Services to art of their father, the late Mr. Ward, R.A. £30 

Mr. Thomas Williams (< Brynfab ’). Contributions to Welsh literature 

£*S 

Miss Annie Young. Labours of her father, the late Dr. Robert Young, 
LL.D., in compiling die Analytical Concordats of the Bible - £40 
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1926* Me* Lewis Saul Benjamin (‘ Lewis Melville *). Literary 
services - - - £75 

The Misses Helen and Amy Burge. Public, literary and eer lgsiWiral 
services of their brother, the Right Rev. Hubert Murray Burge, M.A., 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Oxford - - . each £jo 

Mrs. Marian Dibdin. Scientific work of her husband, tie late Mr 
William Joseph Dibdin, F.I.C., F.C.S. £ IZJ 

Mrs. Isabella Jane Frith. Services to art of her husband, the late Mr. 
William Silver Frith ' _ £ I2J 

Mrs. Beatrice Maude Emilia Heron-Maxwell. Literary work £7J 

Lady Dorothea Hosie. Ijpblic, literary and scientific services of her 
husband, the late Sir Alexander Hosie, M.A., LL.D. - - £100 

Mrs. Elizabeth Japp. Services of her husband, the late Professor 
Francis Robert Japp, F.R.S., LL.D., to the advancement of chemistry 

£100 

Mrs. Marian Charles Treborth Jones. Public, theological and 
literary services of her father, the late Rev. Thomas Charles Edwards, 
DD - £7J 

Mrs. Maria Lucy Alice Longford. Public and literary services of 
her husband, the late Professor Joseph Henry Longford, D.Litt. £100 


Lady Mabel Waldron Piggott. Public services and services of her 
husband, the late Sir Francis Piggott, M.A., especially in the study of 
International Law .... ... £50 

Miss Constance Isabella Stuart SMirswS^fvices to social welfare 

£l *° 

Mrs. Edith Mary Westlake. Literary, archaeological and ecclesiastical 
services of her husband, the late Rev. Herbert Francis Westlake, 
M.V.O., M.A., F.S.A., Custodian of Westminster Abbey - £1 a 5 


1927. Mrs. Olave Mary Candler. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. Edmund Candler, C.B.E., war correspondent - - - £50 

Mrs. Annie Elizabeth Canton. Literary services of her husband, the 
late Mr. William Canton ------- £60 

Mrs. Eliza Davies. Public, literary and theological services of her 

husband, the late Rev. Evan Davies £ 4 ° 

Professor James Richard Ainsworth-Davis, M.A., M.Sc., F.C.P. 

Services to science and education £5° 

Mrs. Gertrude Eleanor Fitch. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. John Nugent Fitch, to botany, horticulture and natural history £75 
Mrs. Colette Anne Marguerite Inman. Contributions of her hus- 
band, the late Mr. Arthur Conyers Inman, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., to the 

pathology of tuberculosis - £75 

Miss Harriet Roberta Kerr. Services of her father, the late Professor 
Robert Kerr, to architecture and architectural education - - £75 

Miss Edith Sophia Kerrison, J.P. Educational services - - £75 

Miss Margaret McMillan, O.B.E. Educational services - £75 

Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., LL.D., F.R.A.S. Social services. £75 
Miss Ethel Colburn Maynr. Literary works - - - - £*5 
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Mas. Dorothea Jane Apthorpe Nickson. Public and literary services 
of her father, the late Mr. Henry George Keene, C.I.E. - - £50 

Dr. George Alexander Pirie, M. A., M.D. Self-sacrificing and devoted 
services to the application of radiology to medicine - - £7$ 

The Rev. ,Canon Wilfrid John Richmond, M.A. Services to litera- 
ture and theology - -- -- -- - £83 

Mrs. Sofia Thomas. Services to art of her husband, the late Mr. James 
Havard Thomas - - - - £80 

Mr. Stephen Edward Wheeler. Literary works - £75 

Mrs. Annie Williams. Poetical works of her husband, the late Eifion 
Wyn of Portmadoc - - £30 

Mr. George Chisholm Waldemar Williams, F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
L.S.A. Self-sacrificing and devoted services in the routine applica- 
tion of Rontgen rays to the treatment of disease - - - £30 

1928 . Mrs. Eva Morris -Airey. Services of her husband, the late 

Mr. H. Morris- Airey, to science and wireless telegraphy - - £100 

Miss Eliza Jane Ashley. Services of her brother, the late Sir William 
James Ashley, Ph.D., to economic history - £75 

Miss Emma Maud Atkins. Public, social and educational services of 
her father, the late Rev. Canon Edward Atkins, B.Sc. - - £100 

Mr. George Percy JBankart. Services to art in the development of 
decorative plasterwcfri^and leadwork - - • - - - £125 

Mrs. Winifred Lucy Cayley-IRobinson. Services to art of her husband, 
the late Mr. Frederic Cayley-Robinson, A.R.A. - - - £50 

Mrs. Florence Marie Dupr& Public and scientific services of her 
husband, the late Dr. A. Dupre, F.R.S. - £100 

The Misses Ellen Winifred Lachlan and Dorothy Mary Hunter. 
Services of their father, the late Sir Robert Hunter, K.C.B., in con- 
nexion with the formation and development of the National Trust, and 
with the acquisition of open spaces for the public enjoyment - £100 
Mr. Frederick Harcourt Kitchin. Public and literary services £100 

The Misses Elizabeth Eleanor, Dorothea Georgina Charlotte, 
and Violet Mary Ramsay. Services of their father, the late Sir 
Andrew Crombie Ramsay, F.R.S., to the State and to geology - £75 

Mr. Sidney Herbert Ray. Services to literature and ethnology - £73 

Mrs. Charlotte Elizabeth Rees. Social, literary and educational 
services of her husband, the late Rev. Thomas Rees, M.A., D.D., 
formerly Principal of Bala Independent College, Bangor - - £100 

Mr. Frank Scudamore. Services as a war correspondent - - £100 

Must Emily Dorothy Strangeways. Services of her husband, the late 
Dr. Thomas Strangeways, to medical science - - - £100 

1929 . Mrs. Rose Upton Bolland. Services of her husband, the late 

Mr. William Craddock Bolland, LL.D., in the study of law - £73 

Mrs. Eleanor Kat^Sradley. Scholastic and literary attainments of 
her husband, the late Dr. Henry Bradley, editor of the Oxford English 
Dictionary (additional to the previous pension of £75) - - £50 
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The Misses Ethel tad Amelia Doha Margaret Brown. Literary 
work of t h ei r father, die late Mr* Thomas. Edward Brown each £60 
Mrs. Agnes Maude Caret. Inventions of her husband, the late Mr. 
Robert Falkland Carey, in connexion with the discharge of aeroplanes 

from ships £75 

Mr. William McPherson Fisher, L.D.S. Pioneer work in connexion 
with the school dental service ------ £60 

Edith Annie, Lady Howard. Work of her husband, the late Sir 
Ebenezer Howard, O.B.E., in connexion with garden cities and town 
planning - -- -- -- -- - £75 

Mrs. Jane Jackson. Conspicuous service to botanical science of her 
husband, the fete Dr. Benjamin Daydon Jackson - - - £50 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas Jones. Services to Welsh music of her 
husband, the late Mr. Lewis D. Jones ----- £50 

Mrs. Mabel Annie McFall. Merits of the writings of her husband, 
the late Major Haldane McFall ------ £50 

Mr. Joseph George Muddiman. Literary and historical work £50 
Mrs. Florence Maud Newman. Work of her husband, the late Mr. 
Robert Newman, for music in originating the Promenade, Symphony 
and Sunday Concerts at Queen’s Hail ----- £75 

Mr. Edwin William Pugh. Literary work - £100 

Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Rennie. Services of her late husband. Dr. 
John Rennie, by the application of his scientific knowledge - £75 

Mrs. Annie Roberts. Contributions to WdsJrfnusic of her husband, 
the late Mr. J. H. Roberts - - - - - - £60 

Mrs. Elizabeth Florence Sims. Literary and public work of bet 
husband, the late Mr. George R. Sims - - - - £50 

Mrs. Marian Louisa Tisdall. Contributions to knowledge of Persian 
of her husband, the late Rev. William St. Clair Tisdall - - £50 

Miss Elinor Wallich. Eminent services to botanical and zoological 
science of her grandfather, the late Dr. Nathaniel Wallich, and her late 
hither, Surgeon-Major George Charles Wallich, respectively - £7j 

Mrs. Agnes Mary Weiss. Pioneer services to the science of aviation of 
her husband, the late Mr. Joseph Vincent Weiss - £50 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mottram Williams. Services of her husband, the late 
Dr. George Chisholm Waldemar Williams, F.R.C.S., in en*>n«ginn 
with the application of Rdntgen rays to the treatment of d is e a s e £50 


1930. Mr. Alan Orr Anderson. Services to Scottish history - £80 

Mrs. Evelyn Mabel Bankart. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
George Percy Bankart, to art in the development of decorative plaster- 
work and leadwork - £% 0 

Mrs. Fanny Sabina Becks. Services to literature of her hu$ba&dJ4he 
late Mr. Louis Becke - * - - - - 

Mbs. Gsokodu Maria Bsceu. Service* to art of her hnebead, die 
late Mr. Harry Becker - - - . - ... . . gjQ 

Professor Francesco Berger. Services to musi^ - - £ IOO 

Mrs. Maude Mary Buckman. Services of her misband, the late Mr* 
Sydney Savory Buckman, in the sphere of geology - - . - £90 
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Mrs. Mart Burnet. Services of her husband, Use late Professor John 
Burnet, M.A., LL.D., in the spheres of classics and philosophy £80 

Mrs. Janet Elizabeth Courtney, O.B.E., J.P. Services to literature 
of her husband, the late Mr. William Leonard Courtney - - £80 

Mr. Stewart Marsh Ellis. Literary work - £60 

Miss Sophia Gertrude Ford. Literary work ... £jo 
Miss Katherine Mart Lovell Gamgee, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 
Services of her father, the late Professor Gamgee, to medicine and 
physiology, and her work in connexion with public health - £70 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, B.A. Literary work ... £100 
Mrs. Mart St. Leger Harrison (' Lucas Malet '). Literary work £100 
Mr. Ernest Percival Rhys. Services to literature - - - £100 

Mrs. Martha Sutherland Shankland. Services of her husband, the 
late Rev. Thomas Shankland, to Welsh history and literature £50 
Mr. Alfred Owen Williams. Literary work ... £50 

1931 . Mrs. Marion Louise St. John Adcock. Literary work of her 
husband, the late Mr. Arthur St. John Adcock ... £100 
Mrs. Agnes Bertha Bromwich. Services of her husband, the late 
Professor T. J. Bromwich, Sc.D., F.R.S., to mathematical science £90 

Mr. Huntley Carter. Literary work, and contributions to the study of 

the drama - £60 

Miss Rebecca Halley Cheetham. Public and social services - £7° 

Miss Frances Margajot^Mary Comper. Contributions to the study 
of mediaeval English literature ------ £50 

Mrs. Euphemia Neil Miller Farquhar. Services of her husband, the 
late Professor John Nicol Farquhar, D.Litt., D.D., in the study of 
comparative religion - - £70 

Professor George Forbes, LL.D., F.R.S. Contributions to physical 
science - - - £80 

Miss Clotilde Inez Augusta Mary Graves ( 4 Richard DeHan’). 

Literary work - £100 

Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hinkson (‘ Katherine Tynan ’). Literary 
work - - - - - - - - - - £80 

Mr. Alfred Thomas Porter. Services in the study of perspective in 
relation to art - - - - - - - £90 

Mrs. Olga Ada Pett Ridge. Literary work of her husband, the late 

Mr. William Pett Ridge - £60 

Miss Annie Lorrain Smith. Services to botanical science - £70 

Mrs. Evelyns Beatrix Sommer. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
Henry Oskar Sommer, in the study of medieval literature, particularly 
the Arthurian Romances ....... £jo 

'The Misses Jeannette Friederica, Marie Louise, Charlotte 
O rrxuE, Henrietta, and Tkerese Victoria Thudichum. Work of 
their father, the late Dr. J. L. W. Thudichum, F.R.GP., M.R.C.S., on 
the chemistry of living processes ------ £100 

Mr. Charles Franks Annesley Voysey. Architecture- - £80 

Miss Mary Wyn Williams. Services of her father, the late Rev. Watkin 
Hezekiah Williams (< Watcyn Wyn ’) to Welsh literature - - £50 
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1932 . Mrs. Barbara Moxr Bain. Services of her husband, the late 
Professor Alexander Bain, LL.D., in the promotion of mental and 
moral science - - - - - - - £ 70 

Mr. Henry Anderson Bryden. Literary work - - £70 

Miss Frances Mary Jemima Woodhill Davies. Services to music £90 
Mr. Frederick William Frohawk. Services to natural history, 

especially entomology - - - £100 

Mr. David Paul Frederick Hardy. Work as a black and white 
artist, and contributions to the study of mediaeval arms and armour £80 
The Rev. David Erwyd Jenkins, M.A. Services to Welsh literature 
and religiousJbistory - - - - - - - - £60 

Mr. Alfred Wintle Johnston. Literary work and contributions to 
Northern research - £50 

Mr. Arthur Llewelyn Jones Machen. Literary work - - £100 

Mr. Aylmer Maude. Literary work, particularly in interpreting 
Tolstoy in this country ------- £100 

Mr. Herbert Edward Palmer. Poetry ----- £60 

Mrs. Ada Emily Scott. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Andrew 
Scott, to zoological science and study of marine Crustacea - £50 

Mrs. Margaret Selbie. Services of her husband, the late Rev. John A. 

Selbie, M.A., D.D., in the sphere of theological scholarship - £60 

Mr. Frederick John Snell. Literary work - - - - £50 

Mrs. Edith Maria Ruth Tomlinson. Cootffflutions of her husband, 
the late Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, F.R.S^to physical science - £90 

Mrs. Dora Emily Margaret Watson. Services of her husband, the 
late Mr. Edward Watson, in the advancement of the study of music 
by the blind - -- -- -- -- £60 

Mr. William Thomas Whitley. History of art in this country £60 
Mrs. Annie Bannatyne Willcock. Services of her husband, the late 
Rev. John Willcock, O.B.E., D.D., D.Litt., to Scottish history £50 


1933 . Sir Frank (Robert) Benson. Services to dramatic art - £100 
Mrs. Aimee Beringer.* Services of her husband, the late Mr. Oscar 
Beringer, to music £80 

Mr. Joseph Clayton. Literary and historical work - £60 

The Rev. Edwin Hyman Simeon Henry Collins. Literary work, and 
his contributions to the study of Jewish mediaeval philosophy - £60 

Dr. Edmund Edward Fournier d*Albe, D.Sc. Contributions to the 
science of physics, and his invention of the optophone and other 

scientific appliances £125 

Mr. Francis Henry Gribble. Literary work - - - £100 

Miss Edith Mary Humphris. Literary work - - - - % £50 

Mrs. Annie Christian Jack. Artistic work of her husband, the late 
Mr. George Jack - - £80 

Mrs. Florence Rosina Newton. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. E. T. Newton, to geological science ^ - £50 

Sir William Schooling, K.B.E. Public services in connexion with 
the National Savings Movement - - - - - £125 
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Jamb Anna Maria, Lady Stanford. Services of her husband, the late 
Sir Charles Stanford, to music ------- £90 

Mr. William George Thomson. Contributions to the study of textiles, 
especially of tapestries ------- - £75 

Mrs. Frances Cainora Williams. Services of her husband, the late 
Mr. W. Et Williams (‘ Gwilym Rhug *), and her father, the late Mr. 
Beriah Gwynfe Evans, to Welsh literature and drama - - £60 

Mr. Arnold Wright. Literary work - - - - - £70 

Mr. Dudley Wright. Literary work £75 

1934 . Mrs. Lavinia Abbott. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
William James Lewis Abbott, to geology and archaeology - £1x0 

Mrs. Georgina Beatrice Mary Box. Contributions of her husband, 
the late Canon George Herbert Box, D.D., to theology - - £70 

Mrs. Jane Cantrill. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Thomas 
Crosbee Cantrill, to prehistoric archaeology .... £60 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Blanche Fox-Davies. Services of her husband, the 
late Mr. Arthur Charles Fox-Davies, to literature, particularly the 
literature of heraldry - -- -- -- - £90 

Mr. Walter Matthew Gallic han. His literary work - - £90 

Miss Ellen Griffith. Literary work of her father, the late Rev. David 
Griffith - -- -- -- -- - £70 

Mrs. Janet Smith Ha&Yv Services of her husband, the late Dr. David 
Berry Hart, to gynaecology**- ------ £80 

Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald. Services of her husband, the late Rev. 
Angus J. Macdonald, D.D., to the history and literature of the Scot- 
tish Highlands - -- -- -- -- £$ c 

Miss Eleanor Harriet MacMahon. Her literary work - - £60 

Mrs. Amy Edith Robinson. Contributions of her husband, the late 
Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, K.C.V.O., D.D., formerly Dean of 
Wells, to theological scholarship ------ £90 

The Rev. Robert David Rowland. Services to Welsh literature £90 

Mrs. Martha Josepha Staff. Services of her husband, the late Dr. 
Otto Stapf, to botanical science - - - - - £90 

Mrs. Frances Louise Sullivan. Artistic work of her husband, the 
late Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan ------ £100 

Mrs. Meshoda Sarah Wagner. Literary work of her husband, the 
late Mr. Leopold Wagner £50 

Mrs. Dorothy Annie Walton. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
George Walton, as an architect and designer - £70 

*' 

1935 . The Rev. Henry William Clare, D.D. His services to 
theology, history, poetry and literature ----- £100 

Mrs. Helle Flecker. Services of her husband, the late Mr. James 
Elroy Flecker, to poetry - - - - - - £90 

Mrs. Mary May Headlam. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Cecil 
Headlam, to history - - - , - - - - £90 
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The Misses Alice and Annie Lee. Services of their hither, the late 
Vert. William Lee, to theology, and his work on the Revision Com- 
mittee of the New Testament £60 

The Rev. Archibald McDonald, D.D. Services to the history and 

literature of the Scottish Highlands £100 

Mrs. Helen Mat Marshall. Services of her husband/ the late Mr. 

Archibald Marshall, to literature £90 

Mr. Alfred Hoare Powell, F.S.A. Public services to the natural and 
artistic amenities of the country - - - - - £80 

Mr. Theodore Francis Powys. Services to literature - - £60 

The Misses E^ilt and Sarah Reynolds. Services of their father, the 
late Mr. John Henry Reynolds, to technical education - - £90 

Mr. Matthew Phipps Shiel. Services to literature - £60 

Mrs. Anna Charles Yorke Trotter. Services of her husband, the 
late Dr. T. H. Yorke Trotter, to musical education - - - £80 

Mr. James Charles Wall. Services as an antiquarian and archeologist 

£100 

Miss Maud Valerie White. Services to music - - - £100 

Professor John Lloyd Williams, D.Sc. Services to botany, and to 
music in die Principality of Wales £100 

1936 . Mr. George Philip Baker. Services to literature - £70 

Miss Alice Mary Buckton. Services to liteprtflre, and services of her 
father, the late Mr. George B. BucktorvF.R.S., to entomology £60 

Mrs. Sophie Ingo Cunningham. Services of her husband, the late Mr. 
Joseph Cunningham, to zoology ------ £90 

Mr. Frederick Sydney Eden. His services to the study and history 
of English stained glass £60 

The Rev. David Miall Edwards, D.D. His services to philosophy 

and theology - -- -- -- -- £90 

Miss Rachel Mary Fleming. Services to anthropology - - £80 

Sir (Philip Barling) Ben Greet. His services to dramadc art £iao 

Mrs. Beatrice Mary Greiffenhagen. Services of her husband, the 
late Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen, R.A., to art - - - - £100 

Mrs. Carolina Dorothea Hodgkinson. Services of her husband, 
the late Mr. W. R. Hodgkinson, to science - £90 

Mrs. Barbara Kaye. Services of her husband, the late Mr. Walter 
Jenkinson Kaye, to the study of archaeology - £60 

Mr. Henry Alfred Pegram, R.A. His services to art - - £120 

Mrs. Rachel Annand Taylor. Her services to literature - £80 

Mrs. Morfydd Thomas. Services of her husband, the late 9 r. D. 
Vaughan Thomas, to music £60 

Maureen, Lady Watson. Services of her husband, the late Sir William 
Watson, to literature - £12© 
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FASCISM 
Its Cause and Cure 
By Douglas Jerrold 

At the risk of being thought un-English, I inquire in this 
article how far the chorus of unstinted praise which we have 
poured on out democratic institutions during the last twelve 
months has been justified. We have drawn for our own 
edification, and for that of the test of die world (which has 
been, I am afraid, much less impressed), a simple and touch- 
ing picture of the political systems of Europe. We have 
put on either side the evil extremes of tyranny which their 
apologists call Fascism add Communism, and between the 
two the splendid spectacle of liberty combined with order, 
of progress, prosperity and peace, derived from democratic 
institutions. The picture is not only simple, it is fascinat- 
ing ; and we can accept it without hesitation in so far as it 
points the contrast between this country, Belgium and 
Holland on the one hand, and Germany and Russia on the 
other. If, however, we have any more serious purpose than 
the burning in effigy of Fascism and Communism to njake a 
Baldwin holiday, we must first of all realise that, although 
our order and relative prosperity may be the fruit of our 
institutions, it is just as arguable, a priori, that the vitality of 
our institutions is due to our prosperity and order. If we 
ate really thinking and not just putting out political propa- 
ganda, we have to compare like with like— Germany and 
Italy 'under Fascism with Germany and Italy under demo- 
cracy; Russia under Communism with Russia under the 
Tsardom. These comparisons leave us with no doubt 
whatever. Russia is better off under Communism and Italy 
and Germany undef-Fasrism. 

This line of argument is not conclusive ; I could easily 
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pick holes in it myself, and so could my readers. I employ 
it merely to show the folly of assuming the superiority of 
democratic institutions as such because some democracies 
happen at a given time to be more prosperous than some 
dictator states. If the argument from prosperity is properly 
applied, it leads to a conclusion exactly opposite to that 
which those who use it desire. 

If we are going to think sensibly about Fascism and about 
democracy, we have got to start, not with generalisations, 
but with facts r It is easy to describe Fascism as an extremist 
movement of the Right and Communism as an extremist 
movement of the Left, with democracy, splendidly self- 
important in the centre, as the Aristotelian mean ; but this 
description happens to be, in the light of the facts, sheer 
nonsense. The problem of modem politics is, not ‘how 
far,’ but ‘whither.’ Are we moving towards a regulated 
world, a political state in which the individual ceases to be 
an individual, or even a citizen or even a servant, but becomes 
merely an inmate, or are we moving back to the age of indi- 
vidual liberty based on economic freedom? If we must cling 
to the 'Aristotelian conception of the golden mean, we can 
only logically apply this to Fascism, which is the political 
expression of the desire of many for a middle course between 
anarchy and slavery, between the return to unregulated and 
barbaric tribalism and the new ant state. To describe demo- 
cracy as the golden mean between Fascism and Communism 
is like describing the Underground Railway as the mean 
between the North Pole and the Riviera. The first and last 
terms .denote regions with distinctive climates; the middle 
term connotes a system of transport. This leads us to the 
vital question where is democracy leading us? For there 
can be no conflict between Fascist ideals and democracy 
unless democracy has a fixed tendency to a direction con- 
trary to Fascist ideals. 

The final answer to that important question.* Whither 
democracy ? ’ is obviously uncertain, but it is very easy flldeed 
to prove the direction in which unlimited democracy is 
leading us under present conditions. It is leading us towards 
the Communist state. And for this reason : whereas re- 
stricted democracy merely limits the rights minorities — 
kings, aristocracies, merchants, bankets and landlords— 
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unrestricted democracy admits the positive rights of majorities. 
By givinga ptopertyiess man a vote you confer on him 
a tile to share in the benefits distributed by the state. 
The easiest and most popular way of meeting that title is to 
give him fnoney, but once this step is taken — necessary as 
it may be, and even in the interests of social justice— you 
have set out on a slippery slope. Money can only be guaran- 
teed in large quantities by a government which either con- 
trols or owns or guarantees the productivity of the sources 
of wealth. And as the demands of the ptopertyiess become 
larger, the extent and nature of the guarantees into which 1 
the non-Sodalist state has to enter become such that Socialism 
inevitahly comes in by the back door. 

The Communist opposition to this system, which is rite 
system under which we live to-day, is clear-cut. The Com- 
munist says that the rate of progress is too slow, that the 
terms made with the capitalists are fat too generous ; but 
he complains above all — and this is the real burden of his 
bitter grievance — that the situation created is, at any given 
moment, reversible. --He sees the Fascists on. the march all 
over Europe, except in Russia, and realises that so long as 
liberty remains in theory, if not in practice, so long as the 
tradition of private property subsists, even if the reality is 
gone, he is not secure. He is well pleased with the direc- 
tion in which we are travelling, but he dislikes the pace and 
mistrusts the means of transport. 

Let us pause at this moment and meet an objection which 
will be offered, and with some force, by a Conservative 
democrat. It is true, he would say, that the tendency of our 
system is socialistic, but we only move towards the socialistic 
goal at the pace dictated by public opinion, to which, as 
democrats, we must bow. And again, as democrats, we are 
confident that die good sense of the democracy will call a 
halt long before we get near enough to Socialism to be 
dangerous. Such an objection would go cm to draw the 
dme&onoured distinction between rids kind of Socialism 
and that; bet w een the control of gas and electricity and 
sewers and waterworks, and the control of farming, or boot 
or button manufacture. All this may be true, and I think in 
some measure it is but the Communist can also claim, and 
does, that he too is pre p ar e d to wait on public opinion; 
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that he does not seek to anticipate public opinion, but merely 
urges it to reach the desired conclusion at once and not to 
take quinquennial bites at the Socialist cherry. Moreover; 
there are Socialists and Socialists. Many trade union leaders 
would like to go slower than such Conservatives as Mr. 
Harold Macmillan and Mr. Israel Sieff. Finally, and most 
important of all, what of the fundamental Conservative 
assumption that the steps taken so far are, if not reversible, 
at least inconclusive — that they do not necessarily lead to 
further steps in the same direction ? Is this assumption 
sound ? 

My own guess is that this assumption, that we ate not 
irrevocably committed to the Socialist state, is sound enough 
to-day but is unlikely to be sound in ten years’ time. But 
I am not writing this article to give my own guesses, or 
anyone else’s. My concern is with Fascism, and I want first 
to place Fascism in its true relation to modem democratic 
politics. Fascism is not a creed, nor a policy, but an act 
of revolt against the typical modem state in so far as it is 
(«) political, and (b) socialistic. The firstofthese terms, which 
in a measure includes the second, needs some definition, if 
we are to understand the rival (Fascist) conception of the 
non-political state. Most people imagine that the non- 
political state means one where there is an absolute dictator- 
ship. The non-political state can, on the contrary, be operated 
in a completely democratic manner. In fact, dictatorship is 
a conception really peculiar to the political state, and in the 
long run is incompatible with the reverse conception. The 
non-political state is so-called because it is self-reg ulating , 
instead of being regulated from above by an abstract of the 
general body of citizens called a government. This non- 
political state is only just coming into being in Italy, is faintly 
outlined in Portugal, and not even planned (possibly not 
intended) in Germany. But the theory of it is easy to under- 
stand. 

In the political state there is created a government wfaicfa, 
although it may, as in France, be wholly composed of ordi- 
nary citizens, yet in its corporate capacity is above all else in 
the state. It is endowed with semi-magical, semi-mystical 
powers ; is surrounded with pomp and #rcumstance, and is 
expected to sit in judgment over the clash of interests, classes 
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and creeds. In practice, as we know, no government out- 
side Plato’s dream government of philosophers does sit in 
judgment. A democratic government becomes in the first 
stage die servant of one set of interests, of one class, or of 
one creed} and it is always liable to be turned out by the 
servants of rival interests. That first stage is healthy, and the 
political state so conceived and operated, as long as there is 
a reasonable freedom, is a proved instrument of progress. 
But die time soon comes, as history tells us, when these 
ordinary men, abstracted from their fellows for the specific 
and limited purpose of harmonising divergent interests and 
serving common needs, begin to be masters and not servants. 
They and their own private servants (who are by now called 
* public servants ’) ate talked of as * the State,’ which now 
no longer means the general body of the citizens, but the 
small gang of politicians. Yet even this second stage, though 
its terminology is humorous, is on the whole tolerable to the 
majority. After all, problems of government ate complex ; 
they require for their solution much experience, and as long 
as the majority of the citizens ate left free to choose their 
own livelihood and to settle their manner of life they are 
content to allow their erstwhile servants and representatives, 
the politicians, to become their mentors and masters in public 
affairs. But when the third stage comes, and the state pro- 
ceeds to regulate the private lives and business activities of 
the citizens, we have got to the political state without quali- 
fication, a society in which all power of every kind is con- 
centrated in the political organs of the community, which 
have become so powerful that the politicians are no longer 
tempted to dispute the power with each other but are content 
to dose their ranks and to share it among themselves. At 
this point the ordinary dtizen finds that even his vote is 
useless, for there is, in effect, only one party, nor is this party 
congenial to his ideas. This is because in the course of evolu- 
tion from the second stage to the third stage the political 
state«andergoes a drastic change in its personnel. 

Originally the personnel of the government was not in 
any way distinct from that of the general body of citizens. 
Great landowners looked after their estates and sat at West- 
minster in the inteftxtls. Business men left the dty to attend 
debates. The number of public offices was small, and of 
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civil servants relatively even smaller, compared with their 
numbers to-day. But as politics become wider in scope and 
more exhausting, as the wide franchise negatives the need for 
personality, a class of professional politicians grows up. We 
can describe Mr. Baldwin as an ironmaster and Mr. dynes 
as a trades union leader, but neither of these two statesmen 
could go back and earn a living at his original vocation. As 
for the younger men, they cannot, in the storm and stress of 
modern life, attempt two simultaneous careers in politics 
and out. They must be picked out early and promoted early 
into the official hierarchy if they are to remain in politics. 
The members of a government must necessarily to-day be 
professional politicians, and the Gvil Service (widely inter- 
preted) has grown to be the most powerful association of 
vested interests in the state. The personnel of the political 
state becomes in this way more and more remote from the 
common life of the citizens. Politics not only become a 
profession, but largely an inherited profession. Nepotism 
creeps in apace. Further, as the scope of politics widens, 
the politicians become more and more dependent upon the 
irresponsible bureaucracy, which in its turn becomes more 
and more closely associated with politics, till, as in the case 
of many of the most brilliant careers of our times, the lines 
become hopelessly blurred. Thus there grows up in the 
minds of the citizens not only a dislike of the activities of 
the political state and a very real sense of frustration and 
deprivation, but a very real distrust of its personnel. This 
distrust begins to harden into mistrust when, at the psycho- 
logical moment, the politicians of all parties get together 
and proclaim their union against all aspirants to power. 

This picture of the political state is purposely drawn in 
crude and over-emphatic lines. This is how the political 
state appears to the majority when things go very ill with 
them. It is not a fair picture in all respects, but it is, I submit, 
a very fair picture of how the rigmt has appeared (mutatis 
mutandis) to those who were dissat isfied with it in*other 
countries, and of how it may very Well come to appear to 
Englishmen in the next economic crisis. Unless we under- 
stand this picture we cannot understand the alternative 
picture of the non-political state. • 

The essence of this is, as I have said above, that it is 
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self-regulating except in the affairs which were the original 
concern ofthe old-fashioned state — foreign policy, justice 
(within the old limitations), public worship, and so forth. 
The end is achieved, or so it is hoped, by saying to those 
engaged in the different activities of a modem society — 
cultural, commercial, agricultural and industrial — ‘You ate 
no longer under the state ; you ate yourselves, in your cor- 
porate capacities, die state. Regulate yourselves.’ The most 
striking effect of this conception is that it implies the reversal 
of the present horizontal stratification of society into classes ; 
instead we get a vertical division of society by functions, 
with the shop, not the craft, as the basis of labour organisation. 

This system is nowhere yet established. The corporate 
state, for instance, in Italy stands to-day where the par- 
liamentary state stood in England during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. But Mussolini’s corporations have the seeds of 
life in them, and there is no reason why they should not in 
time function as effectively and as democratically as the organs 
of die political state in this country . 

Hie m ai n inspiration of the dislike of the political state 
is psychological ; it is the growing feeling that all men have 
in a modem democracy that they have not more and more 
but less and less to say in the government of the country. 
Under a restricted franchise this feeling did not exist in the 
minority who voted (for they had real power), and where it 
existed in the minds of the majority who had no votes it 
operated, paradoxically, to save the system, because these 
men wanted the vote and therefore supported die system by 
which they hoped to get it. To-day, when all have the -vote, 
the psychological dislike of the system is widespread. It 
would not, however, by itself suffice to overthrow the system. 
If the political state, however professional, remote and 
inclined to nepotism, confined itself to politics, people would 
tolerate it until a political disaster (such as a defeat in war) 
ensued. But its socialistic tendencies add a new cause for 
dislik# — they threaten, or appear to threaten, men’s liveli- 
hoods. This dislike is most strongly felt by die most effec- 
tive of the citizens, not because they distrust organisation 
(they might be wiser if they did), but because they distrust 
the organisers. In lames of economic crisis the flight from 
die control of the political classes may well become a stain- 
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pede, inwhich the workless would join more out of despair 
than hope. 

The Fascist reaction is, however, in no way individualist 
It is a reaction against the tyranny of the politicians and 
against their inefficiency. It begins with the exude asser- 
tion of human rights by angry or despairing men, and its 
first action is very likely to establish, in the name of these 
rights, a tyranny of its own. But the important thing about 
it is, not that it is a tyranny, but that it is, even if a tyranny, 
a tyranny by the non-political classes. 

Communism in its perfect form represents the complete 
d ominat ion and triumph of the political classes. Fascism in 
its perfect form represents the complete abolition of political 
power as such in the fields which it has conquered since the 
middle of the last century. The chief danger of Communism 
is that it can come about without a revolution. The chief 
danger of Fascism is that it cannot. 

These two facts are inherent in the nature of the political 
state, and unless we understand than we can understand 
nothing of modem politics. The Communist state may, if 
we care to put it so, be the reductio ad absurdum of the political 
state as we, for instance, know it in this country. It belongs, 
however, to the same order. If it is not true, as some fear, 
that die one system leads inevitably to the other, it is at least 
indisputable that such a development is not only possible 
but absurdly easy. A short session of parliament could so 
extend the powers of the state that nothing would be left 
of our liberties. The men and the machinery, the habits and 
customs, are all there, to provide the essential foundations 
of a Communist state. The change need not even involve 
a social revolution ; the natural conditions of the political 
state enable a handful of politicians deriving their authorit y 
from a bare majority, or possibly, as in Spain to-day, not 
even so technically empowered, to remove the hope of 
liberty from their fellow-citizens for generations to. come. 

It is that ever-present fear of the irrevocable los^of all 
their liberties which has already brought Fascism on to the 
political stage in many countries. The longer 
politicians continue, not only to sing their own praises, but 
to proclaim as the unique advantaged their rule that k 
offers no check to the whims of majorities, so long will feat 
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remain. And in times of crisis, when politicians- stand con- 
demned as incompetent yet inevitably ask for extended 
powers, that fear may well become hysterical and dangerous. 
Frightened men are always dangerous. 

On fhetotber hand. Fascism, which is not a creed but the 
recoil from a creed, cannot fro m its very nature give effect 
to its wish, which is to destroy the political stare, without 
revolutionary action. The first action of a Fascist parlia- 
ment is necessarily and always to destroy itself. Thus, side 
by side with the fear that provokes Fascism is the fear which 
Fascism provokes — fear of disorder to some extent, but 
much more certainly the fear of the loss of power and influ- 
ence by the men and the interests who at present exercise 
and enjoy these seductive attributes of political divinity. 

There is much to be said on both sides of this argument, 
but for the moment let us get the nature of the argument 
dear. It is quite useless for the politicians to offer themsdves 
as protectors of the people from Fascism, because the whole 
appeal of Fascism lies in its daim to protect the people from 
the politicians. It is equally usdess for The Times and other 
influential organs of the centre to base their case on the 
central nature of their policy, because the whole case for 
Fasasm is that the central position is untenable and that 
evolution under the political state is necessarily to the left. 
The only way in which we shall avoid a Fasdst revolution in 
this country in time (and within measurable time at that) is 
by overhauling the fabric of the political state so that it 
ceases to inspire the fears which bring Fasdsm into existence. 
This is the essential task of the Conservative Party, which 
alone can save the country from that process of revolution 
which is the necessary consequence of a Fascist victory at 
the polls. 

At the moment we are doing everything in our power to 
make Fascism popular, and although the Fasdst Party in 
England has committed every conceivable blunder in making 
its popular appeal, it is neverthdess unquestionably gaining 
ground. 

There ate two main psychological reasons for this : 
first, the persistent refrain of both front benches in unison 
that they ate all golbd fellows together, standing shoulder 
to shoulder to oppose by every means, not exduding down- 
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right persecution, the entry of Fascism on to the political 
stage ; secondly, die absurd pretence that Fascism, notoriously 
and self-evidently a middle-class movement, is the same as 
predatory proletarian Socialism. Fascism, as its history in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain makes dear, is the protest of the 
unorganised majority against the dictatorship of die powerful 
organised capitalist, political and labour interests (and note 
carefully that organised labour is only a small proportion of 
the working population). Fasdsm adopts revolutionary 
tactics, after assuming office, because it sets out to destroy 
the fabric of the political state, and it resorts to dictatorship 
inevitably because it does not find the necessary organs of 
the Fastist regime ready to its hand, but has to create them 
over a long period of years. It dare not even employ for the 
task men trained in die art of administration, because it is 
out to break the convenient liaison between the bureaucrats 
who run the government, the bureaucrats who run big busi- 
ness, and the bureaucrats who control the great trades unions, 
on which the effidency of the political state depends, but 
which constitutes in Fasdst eyes its chief danger. But dic- 
tatorship, though in some modified form inevitable in die 
first years of a Fasdst regime, is as utterly foreign to Fascist 
ideology as is Sodalism. When Fasdsts are told that they 
are enemies of liberty predsely as the Communists, they 
know that they ate being told nonsense, and assume, I think 
wrongly, that those who say this are doing so with deliberate 
dishonesty. The fact remains that the * judicial ignorance * 
which the politically orthodox maintain about Fasdst aims 
and methods is more than unfortunate. It is a direct assist- 
ance to Fasdsm. 

Nevertheless, it will do no lasting good to remove these 
psychological reasons for the distrust of the present system 
by a growing minority unless we tackle the more fundamental 
reasons. There are three. 

First I place the failure of the representative system. If 
the political state is to survive, it must become once*moto 
genuinely representative. Geography has long ceased to 
provide a sensible basis tor constituencies. A few industrial, 
mining, and agricultural constituendes atone have any occu- 
pational or functional unity. The te£ of a genuine con- 
stituency is that no carpet-bagger can descend on it with 
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any hope of success. Functional representation alone can 
secure this. If doctors, barristers, transport workers, and 
so on formed constituencies of their own, they would each 
send to parliament men really representative of their best. 

- Some representation of geographical areas is also desirable, 
but this should be indirect, so that representatives would 
have real knowledge of load problems as well as teal ex- 
perience of government. On some such system as this the 
tradition of the geographical constituency could be preserved 
and made to provide a useful counterpoise to the pleas of the 
expert representatives from the different occupational groups. 

Secondly I place the failure of the present parliamentary 
system to provide any real alternative government. We are 
offered a choice between more or less Socialism, but those 
who want none at all but rather the restoration of a system 
of widely distributed personal property and genuine private 
enterprise have little or no interest in the present political 
battles. When you see a man in the street who is neither a 
rich man nor a trades unionist, there you see a potential 
Fascist, because there is a man who is necessarily opposed 
psychologically to the whole trend of the present system. 
He may not know it ; he may be an ardent worker for the 
Labour Party or for the Conservative Central Office, but the 
point is going to come sometime at which he will revolt. 
And all his like will revolt at the same time. If the Fascist 
belief that Socialism is the inevitable end of the democratic 
political state be true, then, of course. Fascism is inevitable. 
But if it is untrue, it must be shown to be untrue. If there 
were even fifty men in the House of Commons pledged to 
work for a real constructive rebuilding of the system of dis- 
tributed property and the restoration of real economic inde- 
pendence, such a group would attract the support of the 
potential Fascist. But whenever such groups do appear 
they are found at the first test voting for some new extension 
of bureaucratic control, and the opinion is growing very 
.strongly that there is no sincerity at all in the alleged opposi- 
tion of the Conservative Party to the principles of Socialism, 
and to all that these principles imply to human dignity and 
human relationships. 

Thirdly, the indifference of the political state to practical 
reform is regarded with suspicion. Reform means inevitably 
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an attack on a vested interest. The middle-class naan who 
suffers wrong at the hands of an interest, and has no rival 
interest behind him, and therefore cannot get his wrong 
righted, is a recruiting agent for Fascism. Yet hardly a 
single measure of genuine reform has been passed by Par- 
liament for twenty years. The cost, delays, and abuses of 
the legal system (as they appear to the poor) ; the abuse of 
industrial assurance ; the multiplication of jerry-built houses ; 
the inadequacy of the protection afforded by the Companies 
Acts ; the scandal of .the slaughter on the toads, these are 
matters which vitally affect millions of people every year, 
and will continue to do so while Government after Govern- 
ment refuses to deal with them for reasons which are per- 
fectly obvious and perfectly indefensible. These, moreover, 
are the tasks which under the Constitution it is the precise 
task of the House of Commons to remedy. Grievances 
before supply! Until this cry is heard again, and made 
effective, the menace of Fascism will remain. 

Unfortunately, at this point my readers will be saying to 
themselves that Fascism is so unpopulat in this country, 
and democracy so popular, that there is no real need for 
reform because there is no real fear of a Fascist success at 
the polls. This argument is double-edged. We are, of all 
peoples, the least revolutionary ; but we are also the least 
inclined to Socialism. We are not only a nation of shop- 
keepers, but a nation of small shopkeepers. Our agriculture 
can never be large-scale agriculture. The complexities of 
our home market are hostile to mass production, as are also 
the requirements of our export trade, which depends on 
quality and cannot compete with Japan for cheapness. This 
ought to mean that we should stay as we lately were— an 
individualist nation firmly based on private enterprise, 
energised by insistence on individual responsibility, with a 
keen social conscience and a readiness for collective action 
when such is appropriate, but with an equally unconquer- 
able aversion from die concepts of the servile state. aDoes 
it, however, mean anything of the kind ? Is there not already 
that marked disharmony between the aims and ideals of the 
political classes and those of the mass of the people which I 
cited as the last and worst stage in tfee evolution of the 
political state ? 
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Now, if this is so, docs it not follow that precisely because 
the English temper is opposed to regimentation, naturally 
independent and liberty-loving, we have in this country the 
conditions most favourable to a Fascist movement. If a 
liberty-loving people feel their liberties threatened, it is no 
use telling them that if they take the government into their 
own hands they will experience die evils of dictatorship. 
If people have got to submit to plans and controls and 
discipline, they will always prefer that the plans should be 
their own, the control their own, and the discipline one 
which they impose upon themselves. 

There will, of course, be no danger to our traditional 
institutions till we are visibly threatened with a Socialist 
Government, but when that threat develops it will be too 
late by far to improvise within the parliamentary system an 
effective counterpoise. Those who wish to preserve our 
institutions must be prepared to enter the battle for the 
preservation of our liberties now, and to proceed at once to 
the reform of our system of representation and the removal 
of popular grievahces. It is not too late. . The potential 
Fascist is in a majority in England, but as yet he stands by 
the ancient ways and will give his loyalty eagerly to any 
group which promises to defend his honourable interests, 
to pay attention to his grievances, and to secure for him an 
effective voice in the conduct of affairs. When, however, 
the potential Fascist sees his rulers busily engaged in organis- 
ing armed opposition to the Fascist Powers on the Continent 
and planning military co-operation with socialistic and com- 
munistic governments, he is not reassured. It is too .often 
overlooked that England is not only anti-Socialist by the 
influence of its economic activities, but Christian by tradi- 
tion and conviction. Between Christianity and Marxian 
materialism is an impassable gulf which no electoral bargains 
can bridge. The Communist salute is also the church- 
burners’ salute, and is not a password to the favour of Eng- 
lishmen. When people discover that the British Govern- 
ment has been for months watching in informed silence the 
pouting of arms and volunteers across the French frontier to 
the Red Government of Spain, they will be deeply incensed : 
yet the facts cannot indefinitely be concealed. 

Here, again, is a question on which Conservatives must 
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take the lead if they ate to attest the drift away from con- 
stitutionalism towards new and hazardous experiments. A 
hundred reasons can be quoted for our silence and passivity, 
but it is necessary for us to realise that there is a growing 
conviction in all classes that the time for silence* and pas- 
sivity in foreign as in home politics is past. The next twenty- 
five years will see the issue, one way or another, of what will 
be Imown to historians as the counter-revolution (a move- 
ment as fateful for the future of Europe as the Reformation, 
as the counter-Refotmation, or the Revolution of 1789-1848). 
England, if she is to remain a great Power, must take her 
stand on one side or the other. If she is powerless because 
of the division of her opinion, she will pass away from among 
the number of the great Powers, but she will not be allowed 
to go down without a struggle. If the balance of forces in 
Parliament tenders her powerless, or powerful only for inter- 
vention on the side of atheism and revolution, a challenge 
to our parliamentary institutions will be inevitable. 

It is not my purpose to forecast in such an event the 
results of such a challenge. I am not a' Fascist; on the 
contrary, my whole purpose in writing is to warn my fellow- 
Conservatives that if Fascism is to be defeated it must first 
be understood. To know the causes is to know the cute. 
So I repeat that Fascism is, in its essence, not a creed, nor a 
policy, but an act of revolt, an act springing, not from faith 
in new methods, but from lack of faith in the old methods 
and in the men who operate them. It springs from the 
streets and from the land ; it has the recklessness, the harsh- 
ness agd the crudity o£ youth, but it has also youth’s honour- 
able impatience with dishonouring compromise, its sincerity 
and its energy. It cannot be held in check by appeals to 
moderation, the virtues of indecision, and the dan g ta 
of resolute action. Such appeals strengthen the cause of 
Fascism and bring it new recruits every hour. The adherents 
may not declare themselves, but when the time comes they 
will. Socialist writers try to explain the sudden incresfte in 
the numbers of Fascists in every country which develops a 
Fascist movement by saying that all capitalists ate Fascists 
at heart. This is nonsense, of course. There are not enmig h 
capitalists in the whole of Spain, for itfttance, to cany the 
elections in any one town if all die capitalists were brought 
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there by special trains and allowed to vote in every con- 
stituency. Germany, too, must be much richer than we 
fancy if Herr Hitler’s 80 to 90 per cent, majorities represent 
the capitalist vote. The phenomenon of the crypto-Fascist 
who suddenly becomes a voting Fascist is quite real, but the 
explanation is quite different. It lies, as I have said, in the 
compelling power of old loyalties which keep disillusioned 
men year after year voting for the old parties in the pathetic 
hope that they will suddenly develop a new mind and soul. 
Only when the crisis is actually upon them will such men 
turn to new experiments. This may be less true in England 
than it has proved elsewhere ; but let us be warned by the 
fete of the historic Liberal Party, which teaches us how easily 
the seemingly impossible may come about. 

If we wish to preserve Parliament we have to harness to 
its support the recklessness, the generosity, the energy and 
the sincerity of the youth of England. At present youth 
stands aside from our debates, spits on our compromises, 
laughs at our formula. The fault is not in our stars but in 
oursdves. The evils of the political state are real and its 
dangers very present. They must be remedied quickly if 
we are not to experience the possibly greater evils of the 
non-political state. 


Douglas Jerrold. 



SPAIN : ‘ SIX OF ONE AND HALF A DOZEN OF 
THE OTHER* 

By The Marquis de Merry del Val 

It can safely be said that the sentence appealing as the tide 
of this brief essay, ot words to that effect, has made the 
tour of the English-speaking world whenever and wherever 
the Gvil War now unfortunately raging in Spain has come 
under review, or even when it has been the object of passing 
comment. ‘One side is as bad as the other,’ ‘There have 
been atrocities on both sides,’ ‘There is not twopence to 
choose between the two sides,’ 1 are variants of the same 
expression of sentiment in common use to-day. 

They have their origin in a cunning manoeuvre. The 
Spanish Popular Front, ot ‘ Reds ’ as they are more familiarly 
termed, cannot deny the atrocities committed by the mob 
they have armed, and thanks to whom they are maintained 
in power. Those atrocities ate too general and too heinous 
to be hidden. Well understanding the consequent dis- 
credit to their cause, they strive to minimise the onus of 
these crimes or to call away public attention by accusing 
their opponents of the same or equivalent misdeeds. This 
has been a well-known trick of the Russian Bolsheviks from 
the inception of the Red Revolution in their own country. 
Now it is used with regard to Spain, It has, moreover, the 
advantage of offering an easy tangent by which to escape 
for those whose selfish mental laziness or materialistic 
indifference leads them to abstain from fixing their minds 
on a problem serious enough to absorb the interest of the 
whole world. Those who employ this means of deceiving 
public opinion forget one thing. It is this. Their efforts 
to equalise the guilt of both sides amounts to an avowal. 
No mote is needed to convict them, thei| partisans and their 

1 Cipttda Mtcmmaat, M.P., Home of Commom, Dwtabet 
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cause. For we must not forget that Russia has shown us 
in the most ghastly manner that the first postulate of a 
violent Maoist movement such as that taking place in Spain 
since February 17, 1936, the date of the last general elections, 
is the extermination of a whole class designated under the 
conventional name of ‘ bourgeoisie ’ — i.t., all who ate not 
manual workers. The annihilation of these same people 
is even a more fundamental and urgent aspiration of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist Party, known in English-speaking 
countries as the Workers of the .World. This terrible 
organisation is particularly numerous in Spain, as it has 
shown on different occasions at the polls, for it has not less 
than a milli on votes in a land of 23,000,000 inhabitants. 
The National movement, headed by General Franco, pro- 
claims, on the contrary, for its primary goal the re-establish- 
ment of peace, law and order, or, in other words, security 
for normal conditions of life in the whole of the Peninsula. 

There exists, therefore, on one side the deliberate desire 
to kill as an immediate object, an essential means to an 
essential end. On the other, that means would not be 
employed at all if the opposite party’s resistance did not 
make it indispensable. Even so, it is applied in as regular 
and mild a form as possible. It follows, therefore, that if 
any cruelties are in justice attributable to General Franco’s 
adherents — and we shall presently see that of these only a 
very few exceptional cases can possibly be true — neither he 
nor his patty, but only the persons directly concerned, are 
to be deemed guilty. The difference in their fundamental 
dogma between the two attitudes and the conduct .of the 
two sides is in consequence absolute. Having thus enun- 
ciated our thesis, let us prove it. 

Federico Montseny, Minister for Health in the present 
Spanish Bolshevist Government at Valencia, himself a 
member of the F.A.I. (Iberian Anarchist Federation), quite 
recently declared in a broadcast speech : * This war is no 
’ civil* war. It is a war of one class against another. We 
know that if they fall into our hands they will be utterly 
destroyed, and the same would happen to us if we were to 
come under their power.’ * The last part of Montseny’s 
#. 

* S tz EJDibwk erf Jamary i, 1957 (Barcelona). ElDUwic baa from its foundation 
defended ca rtt e i nitt opinions. 
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utterance can have no mote value than that of propaganda 
founded on the generalisation of the fate that would person- 
ally await him as one of the principal authors of the Red 
terror in Spain. 

Garcia Oliver, a brother anarchist, now Minister of 
Justice in the so-called Government at Valencia, and himself 
an ex-convict, speaking on December 31 last at a meeting 
presided over by the Minister for Propaganda, a self-styled 
Republican, said : 

‘ Man comes, not from God, but from the beasts ; that is 
why his reactions are those of a beast.’ 

‘ Why punish prostitution when it should be legally 
organised ? ’ 

* The courts of justice are not to be merely popular but 
primitive tribunals.’ * 

From all this we see that, even theoretically, the Reds 
are necessarily slayers of their fellow-men. In addition, as 
a consequence of their fundamental doctrines, they are mass- 
murderers and class-murderers, without any regard for 
individual justification in each case of forcible annihilation 
of human life. In contrast to this inhuman attitude General 
Franco, in coming forward as the champion of peace, authority, 
stability and security, essentially represents the avoidance 
of the suppression of human life unless it becomes the only 
means to attain the orderly state of things he endeavours to 
re-establish. 

But there is more than that to be said. The difference 
between the Reds and General Franco in the matter of 
atrodtigs divides not only the several doctrines which they 
proclaim and practise, but distinguishes their acts. In other 
words, the Reds ate the deliberate authors of innumerable 
and unspeakable atrocities ; General Franco and his forces, 
of none. Such an assertion undoubtedly requites to be 
substantiated. We will now quote facts in its support. 
With two exceptions, all ate drawn from sources foreign to 
Spain.- • 

The reign of terror began in that unhappy country with 
the accession to power of the so-called Popular Front, a 
conglomeration of unscrupulous Republican politicians of 
the extreme Left, of a fusion of Sodalistftwith Communists 

'EJEMmU, January i, 1997 
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«md of Anatcho*Syndicalists. Foot Teats of incessant bat 
sporadic persecution had already preceded it ; but from the 
date of February 17, 1936, when Manuel Azalia formed die 
first Popular Front Government, down to this day, that 
persecution has been so intensified and widespread as to 
make the life of at least 17,000,000 Spaniards one continual 
nightmare. 

If we confine ourselves for the moment to the period 
comprised between the date of the Popular Front’s first 
Government and July 18, 1936, on which day General 
Franco rose with the army in Morocco and Generals Queipo 
de Llano and Mola respectively at Seville and Pamplona, 
we can fix in a general review the number of churches and 
shrines burned or blown up at 251 ; that of newspaper 
offices, political dub buildings, and private houses demolished 
and sacked at 324, of which 79 were completely destroyed ; 
while 269 persons were murdered, 1287 wounded, and 138 
robberies committed by armed men. One thousand churches 
had by that time been burned down since May 11, 1931. 
Trade and industry had been brought to a standstill by a 
chronic state of strikes, 331 having been dedared in all. 

The cases referred to by the foregoing figures were 
communicated in detail to the Madrid Parliament on three 
occasions — twice by ex-Minister Calvo Sotelo and once by 
ex-Minister Gil Robles — in as many lists setting forth the 
fact, time and place. This is one yf the two Spanish sources 
mentioned above. Sefiores Calvo Sotdo and Gil Robles’ 
statements were not denied. They were published in the 
official parliamentary records and the public Press. No 
notice was, however, taken of them. 

Authoritative and illuminating though they be, greater 
prominence will be given in this present article, exclusively 
as a proof of impartiality, to evidence of an origin foreign 
to Spain. We find it in three different carefully compiled 
and written works. One, under the tide of Le Front Populate 
an Espagte, la Terrtnr Rouge, by P. F. Arminjon (published by 
Le Nouvdhste, Lyons), covets the six weeks intervening 
between the election of February 16, 1936, and the end of 
the ensuing month of April. Another, more extensive, 
takes the form oft* book. Am Pegs de la Temur Rang, by 
Andrg Zwingdstein (editions, Alsatia, Paris). Yet a third. 
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embracing, as indeed the former one, a much longer span 
of time, bears the title of UEspagpe Sanglante (U.N.C. 18, 
Rue Vizelay, Fans). Two typical instances of the atrocities 
which shocked the feelings and stirred the heart of every 
honest tnan and woman in Spain for the space of fivd months 
— that is to say, from February 17 to July 18, 1936 — will 
now be quoted among the many to be found in these publica- 
tions. All of them had been made known in the Spanish 
Press, in spite of a strict censorship constituting, in reality, 
a guarantee. ^ « 

A former Bishop of Jaca was buried by his wish in his 
native town of Yecla, in the province of Murda. . He had 
been in his lifetime a benefactor of the place, which he had 
favoured by building a hospital. In spite of his benevolence, 
his dead body was disinterred by some women, who divested 
it of its shroud, hung it from the branch of a tree, poured 
petrol over it, and, after setting fire to this poor coil of 
humanity, danced round it in a ring as it were a witches’ 
sabbath. 

A few days after this ghoulish scene a silly and insidious 
rumour Was set about in Madrid to the effect that nuns in 
disguise were distributing poisoned sweets among the 
children in the streets. A French lady, who had not heard 
the story, all unwittingly gave away some chocolates. 
Instantly she was set upon, dragged by the hair over the 
cobble-stones in an outlying quarter of the capital, beaten, 
stabbed, and eventually stoned to death. Several other 
females were attacked and assaulted in the same way, without 
the slightest pretext, on mere suspicion. One of them, the 
Matquesa de Santa Ana, had left home, in view of the danger 
of yet another anti-religious riot, to take her daughter, who 
is a nun, out of her convent to a place of safety. Her husband, 
seeing a group of roughs of both sexes, went off to call the 
police, leaving her alone. On his return she had disappeared. 
He did not at first realise that she was the centre of the very 
group of scoundrels he had noticed. These disreputable then 
and women had assaulted the unfortunate lady in his absence, 
opened her handbag by force, and, on discovering her 
daughters address, proclaimed her to be a nun in sedilar 
dress. They had cudgelled her and actua% tom the skin off 
her head as they pulled her by the hair along the ground. 
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When the cried out ' Mercy 1 Stop 1 You axe killing me 1 
the fiends retorted * That is just what we want.’ She fainted 
and was left fist dead on the pavement. Several weeks in 
hospital were necessary before she recovered. The Marquesa 
was afterwards seen by her friends, among them the author 
of this article, to whom she told the tale. 

Scandalous and menacing as were these incidents, they 
axe but two of many links in a long chain of similar, or 
perhaps worse, excesses. People were publicly flogged naked 
at Caravaca for refusing to blaspheme ; some beheaded with 
axes, as at Yecla ; churches and private dwellings burned at 
Alicante, Murcia, Albacete, Cadiz, and even in the very 
heart of Madrid ; hideous scenes of public debauchery with 
sacred vessels and vestments enacted ; and at Elcbe part of 
the famous palm-grove cut down, and the church where the 
Mystuy Play , dating from the Middle Ages, was yearly per- 
formed, set on fire and destroyed, with all the ancient stage 
properties. 

Azafia’s * liberal ’ and * democratic ’ Government did not 
lift a finger to prevent or repress these criminal acts. The 
police, by order, did not interfere unless some courageous 
citizen attempted to defend his fellow-creatures or an 
endangered building. Then he was instantly arrested. Com- 
plainants suffered the same fate. The fire brigades had 
instructions to stand by in case the flames threatened to 
spread too far, but never to save the church or edifice itself. 
To cry ‘Long live Spain’ in a public place was to court 
death. ‘ Viva Russia ’ had become the popular slogan, and 
none else save ‘ U.H.P.’ (‘ Workers of the World, Unite’). 

All this time the Government and its agents affected to 
accept chaos for normality. Nor could it act otherwise. 
The Ministers, poorly supported at the polls by electors of 
their own parties, had resignedly allowed themselves to be 
sent to Parliament by a mixed vote of Communists, Anarchists 
and Basque Separatists, mingled in greater or lesser proportion 
according to local circumstances. These latter people, hoisted 
on to the benches of the Legislature by a jerrymandered 
election, paralysed the parliamentary function and rendered 
the life of their fellow-deputies impossible. The men of the 
Right were howl«5 down by their masculine and feminine 
colleagues, with the grossest insults and the most barefaced 
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threats. Time and again they were told that they would not 
leave the House alive. Pistols were brandished in their faces, 
both in the chamber and in the lobbies. Personal violence 
was incessantly attempted against them. It was enough that 
they should propose or attempt to defend any measure, 
however neutral in its character or necessary for the welfare 
of the State, for it to be immediately rejected. Their uninter- 
rupted presence in Parliament and their bold and eloquent 
protests should always be remembered as one of the finest 
records of moral and physical courage extant. Calvo Sotelo, 
the bravest, the most talented, the most knowledgeable, and 
the most eloquent of them all, ended, by dint of perseverance 
and sound reasoning, by making himself heard. He at once 
was looked upon as a danger by the Red revolutionary 
leaders. They grew afraid that their adherents might, from 
listeners, become converts to his views on the social problem. 
They determined to get him out of the way. His speedy end 
was announced by a female fury, Dolores Ibarruri, the self- 
styled ‘ Pasionaria * (Passion Flower). Five nights after his 
last great speech in Parliament his door - ' opened to the 
summons of a squad of ‘ Shock Police ’ in uniform, who 
had left their barracks with the consent of their chiefs, and 
probably the connivance of the Home Secretary. Inveigled 
by their false representations, Seitor Calvo Sotelo followed 
them. At three o’clock that morning his dead body was 
delivered over to the guardians of Madrid’s principal cemetery, 
without any dissimulation or explanation by his captors. 

Harried, hunted, tracked to death, trembling for their 
lives, their property, the honour and safety of their wives 
and children, persecuted for their Faith, deprived of all 
redress, 12,000,000 Spaniards considered this ghastly crime, 
openly committed by those who should have been their 
defenders, as a signal. Hardly did Generals Franco, Mola, 
and Queipode Llano raise the standard of a righteous revolt 
on July 18, 1936, than they flocked to their side, offering 
themselves and their sons and all their possessions fox+the 
good fight against the Red peril ; and no wonder, after all 
the horrors of which an account has just been outlined ! 

It follows, therefore, that Franco* far from being on a 
par with his opponents, stands for Religioft Authority, Order, 
Stability, Security, Property — in a word, for that peace and 
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civilisation of which they proclaim themselves by their words 
and show by their acts that they ate the negation. 

Bet the thousand excesses above recounted do not con- 
stitute by any means the culminating point of the atrocities 
committed by the Popular Front and their tools, the General 
Union of Workers and the General Confederation of 
Workers— which, by the way, ate not trades unions in the 
English sense of the term, but political associations of a 
promiscuous character from whose ranks issue the murderers 
and pillagers who walk by night, and from whose ranks are 
drawn the so-called Red militiamen for the fighting-line. 
Finding themselves without military forces of any sort 
wherewith to counter Franco’s attempt— for they were well 
aware that the army almost in its entirety was with him — the 
Popular Front Government added yet another and a more 
monstrous misdeed to the long list of their guiltiness. They 
indiscriminately issued arms and ammunition at the doors of 
the public offices to the mob, swollen by the amnesty of the 
30,000 Red fiends who had taken part in the rising of October 
1934 in Asturias and other provinces of Spain, extorted on 
the eve of their advent t o power, besides a quantity of common 
criminals who were let out of gaol in Barcelona and elsewhere. 
Here again arises a contrast between one side and the other. 
Franco and his generals also armed many thousands, 600,000 
in all, but every one of them incorporated in a military unit, 
properly officered, organised, drilled and subject to discipline. 

If life was one long agony for many Spaniards during the 
first six tfionths of 1936, as we have just related, the reply to 
the ‘National’ movement headed by General Franco was 
such an intensification of those torments that many people 
almost forgot that first period of atrocities. It is calculated 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority in Spain that one- 
quarter of the clergy — that is to say, from 14,000 to 20,000 
priests and monks— have been murdered, thousands of them 
after the most cruel physical and moral torture. The number 
, of duns assassinated and outraged must attain a like figure. 
The whole chapter of Toledo, with the exception of one canon 
(fifty-six in all), was slaughtered. Not a parish priest is alive 
in the four Catalan provinces. Eleven bishops have suc- 
cumbed — some of them burned alive. All the churches of 
Barcelona save the cathedral, most of the churches of Madrid, 
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the cathedral of Vich, adorned with frescoes by the painter 
Sert, and its museum of ecclesiastical antiquities— all these 
and about 1000 churches and sacred buildings more in two* 
thirds of Spain have been destroyed by fire. 

In Madrid, and practically the whole territory bccupied 
by the Reds, Mass is no longer said. The local authorities in 
Madrid give the number of persons murdered as 36,000, but 
this figure is almost certainly much inferior to the real total. 
About as many again are lying as hostages in prison. At 
Bilbao three steamers — the Arans^u Mends , the Altuna Mends , , 
and the Cabo Qmlates — are anchored with some 2000 hostages 
on board. Between 400 and 500 of these have been done to 
death, besides those who have succumbed to their hardships. 
At Santander the Alfonso Perez has 700 in its hold. In 
Barcelona the number of assassinations vies with that in 
Madrid, if it does not surpass it. There is not a town or 
village which does not count its martyred men, women and 
children by the thousand, the hundred or the score, according 
to its size. When General Franco’s troops enter a locality 
they invariably find it turned into a shamblesT 

Thus we read the following headlines in the British 
Press : 


* Ruthlessness in Spain. New Uncensored Dispatch. 
Women under Arms. Massacres at Albacete.’ ( The Tims , 
August 6, 2936.) 

4 Butchery in the Capital. Nightly Tale of Murder. Sinister 
Spots.* (The Tims , August 32, 1936.) 

* Government Loses Control of Reds. Cellar Shots End 
Night Trials.* (Daily Express , September 1, 1936.) 

* Night Executions in Madrid. Organised Butchery in 
Prison.’ (Morning Post> September 1, 1936.) 

* Veneer of Gaiety over Tragic Madrid. Murder Orgy by 
Red Gangs.’ (Morning Post , September 26, 1936.) 

* A Round-up of Women. One Thousand Arrests in 
Madrid.’ (The Times , October 20, 2936.) 

* Red Savagery in Malaga. People Thrown from Houses to 
Mob.’ (Morning Post , November 3, 1936.) 

‘British M.P.’s Letter to Caballero.’ (Daity T ekgrapb t 
December 5, 2936.) 

‘ Lawlessness in Madrid. Militia’s & 4 |n of Terror. Fate 
of Prisoners.’ (The Times, December 8, 295 6.) 
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These quotations cover only a part of the information given 
by the British Press, which, in turn, does not extend to any 
but the largest centres of population, rarely, if ever, to rural 
districts. 

A self-appointed group, generally styled a ‘delegation/ 
of six British M.P/s — Messrs. F. Seymour Cocks (Lab.), 
W. P. Crawford Greene (C.), D. R. Grenfell (Lab.), Wing- 
Commander A. W. James (C,), Captain J. R. J. Macnamara 
(G), and W. Roberts (Lib.)— although invited and housed 
by the Reds, who, according to their own statement, paid 
aU their travelling and other expenses, has published a report 
in which the following passages occur : 

‘ What the numbers of civil prisoners are is difficult to say. It 
is now supposed in reliable quarters to be about 14,000 in the official 
prisons. It must be stated, in passing, that the majority of these 
prisoners have been interned for months without being tried or 
even charged.* 

* It is stated that in many cases people have been taken from 
one prison to go *0 another and have never arrived at their destina- 
tion nor been heard of since. In other cases' prisoners have been 
set free and been shot after leaving the prison. It has also been 
stated that on many occasions bodies of armed men have entered 
the prisons, brushed aside the sentries and kidnapped internes, 
whose bodies were frequently found later lying by the roadside 
with some such notice as “ Traitor ** or “ Fascist ” pinned to their 
breasts. It is stated that between August 15 th and the end of 
November thousands of persons have been done away with in this 
manner.* * 

. The report goes on to speak of the mental agony it which 
these prisoners live, not knowing whether to desire General 
Franco’s entrance into Madrid as the way to freedom or to 
fear it in case the Reds massacre them before evacuating the 
town. 

French sources are no less illuminating. La Petite Gironde, 
of Bordeaux, a Radical organ much read all over the south- 
west region of France, in its edition of August 7, 1936, 
published a long description by its special correspondent, 
J. Chantemcl, of how the remains of nuns buried several 
generations ago under the church of Our Lady of Mount 

* Tit Visit of m AU^trty Group if Mmhtrt of PorHammt Jo Spain (Lawrence St 
Wuh.tr, a, ftustoti Street, London, W.G). 
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Carmd (El Carmen) in Madrid were sacrilegiously exhumed 
and made die playthings of the mob. This narrative is 
accompanied by photographs, as also that of similar outrages 
at the church De la Merced (Our Lady of Mercy) at Barcelona, 
which appeared at the same time in Ulntransigant , df Paris. 
Neither of these newspapers can be accused of clerical leanings. 
Information s i milar to that given by British papers is to be 
read not only in the French daily Press and French reviews, 
but in special publications such as UEspagie Sanglante, Am 
Pays de la Terreur Rouge (already quoted), and others. 

There is also an authoritative Spanish source. General 
Franco instituted a committee for the purpose of investigating 
atrocities. It has printed a c Preliminary Official Report on 
the Atrocities committed in Southern Spain in July and 
August 1936 by the Communist Forces of the Government.’ 6 
This document rests upon carefully collected and sifted 
evidence taken on the spot. To peruse it is to go from one 
horror to another, all perpetrated on the entry of General 
Franco’s troops into the villages and towns of Andalucia and 
all worthy of instant capital punishment. 

It is noteworthy that these atrocities are not denied by 
the Spanish F rente Popular or their friends. For example, a 
* Statement * was published on the subject by the Spanish 
Embassy in London in the course of November 1936. Allud- 
ing to General Franco’s report, it declares: ‘The Spanish 
Embassy in London does not, in fine, contradict the rebel 
pamphlet.’ The New Statesman of November 14, 1936, says : 
I am not on the strength of this going to deny that many 
and atrocious things have been done on the Government 
side ; they themselves with regret admitted as much, and so, 
for all I know, the greater part of the events described in 
this report are true.’ Again, a letter to the Manchester Guardian 

October 5 remarks : ‘ Of course, atrocities and assassina- 
tions occur in plenty on the Government side.’ In a word, 
the atrocities committed by the Spanish Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Anarcho-Syndicalists, more often than not With 
the connivance, complicity, or active participation of shadowy 
forms of authority, are an accepted fact. 

But if this be so on the one hand, and on foe other there 
be no comparison possible between the Arodties avowedly 

# EtagUib odittoo by Spottfowoode, London ; price 1 ,. 6* 
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committed fay his opponents and those falsely attributed 
to General Franco’s forces, tbtn met mm vt must neogust 
Hurt it no gmtd for tbt vtrdut of* out suit is as bad as the 
oHurS 

No#, when, in their wildest dreams, have the defenders 
of the Spanish Popular Front dared to accuse General Franco 
or his men of having burned churches, searched houses at 
night for hostages or put them on board prison ships, 
slaughtered 14,000 priests and 40,000 other non-combatants 
in their homes, on the streets or in the gaols of the city of 
Madrid alone, tortured or raped women and massacred 
children as port of the tegular routine of their offensive, 
looted and destroyed art treasures and private furniture? 
Yet of all these outrages, and more, the men of the Spanish 
Popular Front stand convicted and confessed. The conclusion 
is obvious. One side is not as bad as the other. 

After all, which are the accusations against General 
Franco ? The most authoritative indictment of his conduct 
is to be found in the ‘ Statement ’ published from the Spanish 
Embassy in London. It is the only charge-sheet bearing the 
seal of an official body. The atrocities therein enumerated 
can be divided into the following two categories : a list of 
individual cases, only eight in all, and a series of mass atrocities 
comprising a total of eighteen. In point of numbers these 
supposed misdeeds of Franco’s forces may apdy be termed 
microscopical by comparison -with those admittedly the work 
of members of the Spanish Popular Front. Add to this 
difference between the two sides — all to Franco’s advantage — 
that the allegations made in the Embassy Statement ate not 
founded on a formal investigation or accompanied by the 
proof of reliable evidence. At most they ate mere unsub- 
stantiated assertions of irresponsible people. Those who 
recorded and repeated them are not in a position to verify 
them because the facts adduced are supposed to have happened 
in territories to which they had no access, being in their 
opponents’ possession. Their value therefore amounts to 
that of unreliable hearsay. What face value it may offer at 
first sight disappears on account of its continual equivocation. 
Let us be mote precise. 

After some Cague and inaccurate generalisations, the 
S tatem en t declares that all workers carrying a trade union 
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card ate shot by General Franco’s men. The chief objection 
to be made here is the non-existence in Spain of trade unions 
in the English sense of the term other than those formed by 
O vholic workmen under the name of Sinditatos de Obreres 
Lnstianos, most meritorious and courageous, but relatively 
limited in numbers. The associations designated under 
the tide of unions in the Embassy Statement ate purely 
political in their aims and organisation. They consist of 
two great corporations. One of them comprises the Com- 
munist (formerly Socialist) workers. Its name is Union 
General de Trabajadores (General Union of Workers), familiarly 
known by die corresponding initials, U.G.T. The other 
unites the men who profess Anarcho-Syndicalist doctrines, 
styling itself Confederatidn National de Trabajadores (National 
Confederation of Workers). It is for brevity’s sake desig- 
nated as C.N.T. Its ruling committee, the F.A.I. {Federation 
Amrquita Iberita: Iberian Anarchist Federation), bears a 
name which strikes terror into the heart of most Spaniards. 
If ‘ruthless’ be the qualification fitted for the U.G.T., 
‘bloodthirsty’ does not sufficiently describe the F AT. 
The members of both these associations are recruited by 
methods more closely resembling coercion than persuasion, 
the flourish of a pistol being one of the most frequent. 
They are inscribed on the rolls without the slightest regard 
to their trade. One and the other furnish gunmen for 
sotial crimes, voters for the elections, and mili tiamen for 
the front. These three seem the only activities of the U.G.T., 
the C.N.T., and the F.A.I. To belong to any of these three 
justifies. vehement suspicion of criminality; memhfT»hip 
of the last makes it certain. As a consequence, both the 
general accusation made by the Embassy Statement and the 
particular case of the town of El Gaipio mentioned therein, 
but omitting the fact that all these men were eitW killed 
while firing on the troops or after trial by court-martial, 
acquire a very different aspect. When quoting foe cases of 
the villages of Constantina, Carmona, Posada, Palma del 
Rio, Pefiaflor, Alanis, Caadla, Puebla de los Infantes , 
Villanueva de las Mina6, Pedroso and La Campana, foe 
Embassy Statement prefaces its charges by remai-lrlng that 
they harboured no troops. It omits to s 0 that in ail 
places Franco’s forces encountered a de termined res istance 
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cm the pact of aimed men, who can claim to be troops with 
die same sight as those defending Madrid, for one and all 
ate merely foe mob armed by foe Government of foe Popular 
Front Neither does it make foe slightest reference to the 
dreadful crimes against life and property of which this 
scam of foe countryside appears convicted in foe report of 
General Franco's investigation committee. 

We encounter the same suppnssio vtri in foe individual 
cases specified by foe Statement. The ‘ Socialist ' (read 
'Communist*) lawyers J. A. Manso, Rufilanchas, and 
Landovre, as also the poet Garda Lorca, whose literary 
merits were outshone by his political zeal, were all dangerous 
agitators who abused their talent and superior education 
to lead foe ignorant masses astray for their own personal 
profit. In common with the other persons named, they were 
executed after a trial by court-martial. It remains, however, 
to be shown that all these allegations are well-founded, 
for, as we have already remarked, proof of none of them 
being given, they rank with mete gossip or current news. 
The majority of the descriptions published in this pretentious 
document are so reminiscent of the atrodties discovered in 
most localities by Franco’s advancing troops that we may 
well ask ourselves whether we are not witnessing, as we 
read, the employment of a common trick of Bolshevist 
propagandists, consisting in foisting on their adversaries 
foe guilt which is their own! Sudi a suspidon is warranted 
by the fantastic assurance of the execution in the dty of 
Seville of 9000 workers and peasants and the throwing of 
hand grenades into the workmen’s humble homes when the 
town was cleverly mastered by General Qudpo de Llano 
without firing a shot, to the satisfaction of its inhabitants, 
reflected by the fact that 5000 of them immediately volun- 
teered for active service. 

More than suggstio falsi, the Statement has recourse 
here to open misrepresentation. It is foe same when it 
treats foe well-worn story of the wholesale killing of 
2000 men in foe bull-ring at Badajoz. As a reputable jour- 
nalist, Captain Francis McCullagh, has explained, no British 
or American correspondent has reported this supposed 
atrodty imaginedfcby the fervid brain of certain Portuguese 
auxiliaries of the Havas Agency, whose representative 
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telegraphed their fantastic information to headquarters 
although far from Badajoz at the time. 

The same can be said of two other accusations not 
taken up in the Embassy Statement. One is die •supposed 
'elimination’ of 1500 rebellious miners at Rib Tinto, 
specifically contradicted by the company’s officials. The 
other is the shooting of Red militiamen found .in the beds of 
the San Bernardo Hospital at Toledo, feigning to be wounded 
after firing from the wyidows on General Franco’s soldiers. 
As violators of the rules of war they richly deserved their fete. 

The report of the five British M.P.’s already mentioned 
affirms that neither side in the Qvil War respect the Red 
Cross, and that both shoot their prisoners. We challenge 
these assertions in so far as they concern the Nationalists. 
In the first place, the parliamentarians in question did not 
visit any part of Spain but that ruled by the United Front. 
They are therefore not in a position to report or pass judg- 
ment on the other. Secondly, they may be right with regard 
to the practices indulged in by the Red militia, with whom 
they consorted during their stay in Madrid, but they are 
wrong when they endeavour to extend their strictures to 
General Franco’s forces. The latter, organised and officered, 
unlike the Communist crowds, observe the rules of war, but 
also see to it that they are observed by the enemy — that is 
to say, that if the Red Cross is used as a cover for attack, 
this gross abuse is met by energetic reply, as all armies 
have done in such moments, ' A proof that General Franco’s 
troops know how to tleat the Red Cross is afforded by the 
fact tfiat when a Scottish ambulance penetrated their lines 
during the fighting near the Segovia bridge at the beginning 
of last November it was taken under their protection with- 
out a casualty among the members of its staff. Again, 
the Nationalists do not shoot their prisoners taken on 
the battlefield, unless, as often happens, they ate caught 
red-handed in the perpetration of some awful atrocity in 
the towns and villages behind the fighting-line. Several 
thousands of them are working at this moment at the base 
of Franco’s armies, a point that die General himself expressly 
stresses in an interview granted to Mr.tylarold G. Casd/ow ) , 
representative of the Daily Mail, on January 17, 1937, 
published by that paper the next morning. • 

Vwl CXXI— Mo. yai , 
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Lastly, it is interesting to note here that the Nationalists 
do not indulge in the inhuman habit of arresting defenceless 
and inoffensive men, women and children in their homes 
or the street to hold them as hostages ready for sacrifice 
if the Nationalists successfully carry out a military operation 
and as a perpetual threat to curtail their opponents’ liberty 
of action. It is possible that when such a threat is made some 
Nationalist general may have attempted to counter it by 
temporarily assimilating his prisoners to the condition of 
hostages, but merely as a preventive* measure the legitimacy 
of which thereby becomes evident, and should not be equivo- 
cally interpreted in any other sense. Hie difference between 
the two opposing parties is here, again, perfectly dear. 

In our desire to avoid inaccuracy we will not attempt 
to deny that exceptional cases of execution by certain units 
of Franco’s partisans may perhaps have occurred, particu- 
larly in outlying villages, where troops of the line have not 
exdusively been employed. That on some tare occasions 
men, goaded ter fury by the unbdievable sights recorded in 
General Franco’s already alluded to official report, have 
allowed their indignation to get the better of their reason 
to an extent regrettable in its form, if in reality justifiable, 
may be regarded as an unavoidable event condoned in every 
war. Even such regrettable happenings of the sort serve 
to confirm the rule, which oil General Franco’s side is one 
of order, disdpline and padfication, in contrast to the 
anarchy reigning in the eighteen provinces out of fifty still 
submitted to the Spanish Popular Front. A very doquent 
testimony of this is to be found in the Observer of August 30, 
1936, and yet more in the Morning Post and The Tims of 
December 9 of last year, under the titles of * Soldier’s Rule. 
Andalusia under Franco.' 

But why dwell any longer on the temerity, exaggeration, 
or perfidy of the charges made against General Franco? 
We chave now suffidently strengthened our claim that his 
side cannot by any means, even remotdy, be accounted 
* as bad as the other.’ 

Above all the accusations, reasons, arguments, and 
endeavours to belfede his action there looms paramount 
one dedsive and undeniable fact. The moral superiority of 
General Franco as head of the National movement in Spain 
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lifts him high above the Spanish Popular Front, placing him 
on quite a different plane. He is no mere revolutionary 
general ; his is no ordinary military mutiny, but the uprising 
of the majority of a down-trodden people which, could no 
longer endure the agony of the torture suffered for five 
months at the hands of a combination of extremist, blood- 
thirsty revolutionaries, wrecking the country since 1931 
behind the screen of a Popular Front Government, composed, 
in the first instance, of unprincipled politicians dubbing 
themselves Radicals 2nd Democrats, fraudulently elected 
and wielding power by dictatorial and unparliamentary 
means. In so doing he represents civilised society struggling 
for self-preservation in self-defence against the destructive 
onslaught of barbarism. He is acting in vindication of 
justice for the restoration of religion, authority, order, 
security, stability, and trade in Spain. This is evident, 
not only from his proclamation and his programme, but 
from his behaviour. Is it not, then, as ridiculous to put 
him and the movement he leads on the -same footing as 
that against which they contend ? Under the conditions of 
the problem posed in Spain by the Red enemies of civilisa- 
tion, even if General Franco were to execute 37,000 men and 
women, as M. Thiers, when he put down the Paris Commune 
in 1871, or 30,000, as General Mannerheim in Finland and 
the Hungarian Government in the repression of Bela Kun’s 
terror, it would still be unfair and ludicrous to consider 
him as morally equal to his adversaries. One might as well 
say of the judge who sentences a criminal to death : 4 They 
are Six of one and half a dozen of the other.’ 


Merry del Val. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 
A Slandered Queen 
By Nesta H. Webster 

Few chuacters in histoiy have roused stronger emotions 
in the minds of posterity than the ill-fated Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. Whilst she has found ardent defenders 
— the Goncourts, Imbert de Saint-Amand, Comte Horace 
de Viel-Castel — and thousands have wept over her fate as 
recorded in their pages, on the other hand she has encoun- 
tered an animosity which knows no relenting and has recently 
increased in malevolence and volume. It seems that to such 
writers it is not enough that Marie Antoinette should have 
mounted the scaffold ; her character must be traduced, and 
her memory dishonoured, by misquotations and mistransla- 
tions of contemporary documents and by the interpolation 
of imaginary incidents. 

What is the reason of this animosity ? Is it because she 
once seemed happy, once flitted like a white butterfly around 
the gardens of the Petit Trianon, once moved as a queen of 
beauty and fashion through the Galprie des Glaces, 'glit- 
tering,’ as Burke said, ‘ like the morning star, full of life and 
splendour and joy ’ ? Can it be that sour envy, innate in 
some minds, cannot forgive her that brief and brilliant phase 
of her career ? Or is it, as Ovid recorded two thousand 
years ago in his Tristia, that illicit love is a ' best seller ’ ? 
Thus it must be invented where it never existed in order to 
commend books of small intrinsic worth to the jaded palates 
of the patrons of lending libraries ? Or is it that enemies of 
monarchy, of Christianity, and indeed of European civilisa- 
tion, inflamed with hatred against all that commands rever- 
ence, all that is hallowed by tradition, hurl themselves against 
this woman as sytlbolical of that superiority they have 
vowed to destroy ? 
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Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century a 
number of scandalous writers found satisfaction in raking 
up some of the libels circulated during the life-time of the 
Queen by the gutter Press of Paris. But nothing of«this was 
taken seriously ; the leading historians of France held their 
own against the slingers of mud and, whilst acknowledging 
the Queen’s imprudences, maintained the tradition of her 
virtue in the face of all ignoble attempts to defame it. But 
in the course of the past twenty years this question, par- 
ticularly with regard to* the Comte de Fersen, has entered 
on a new phase. The publication of fresh documents by 
M. Lucien Maury, by M. de Heidenstam, and, above all, 
by MUe. Alma Soderhjelm in 1950 and the new edition of 
the Mlmoires of the Comte de Saint-Priest in 1949, have 
revived controversy and led writers who had hitherto de- 
fended the Queen’s virtue to regard it as an open question. 
In my two volumes on Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette I 
have gone minutely into the real evidence these recent * dis- 
coveries ’ provide, and I have shown on- what insecure 
foundations the case against her has been built up. In a 
work of history, however, only the documents themselves 
could be considered ; the superstructure built on them by 
imaginative writers did not come within its scope. But 
since these pseudo-historical books are the principal means 
of information for the general public, some attempt should 
surely be made to dispel the fog of error they have created 
around the name of Marie Antoinette. 

Proceeding in order of date, we may begin with the 
little brochure of M. Emile Baumann, Marie Antoinette et 
Axel Fersen, published in 1931. Whilst keeping with fair 
accuracy to the facts of history in the general outline of his 
story and including some quite interesting documentation 
supported by footnotes, the author has, however, allowed 
himself to indulge in flights of fancy. Building on the afore- 
said new documents, which ate all accepted by him wit|}Out 
reserve, M. Baumann introduces love scenes evolved solely 
out of his imagination. Thus Axel 'falls on his knees, he 
kisses her eyelids, she drops her head on his shoulder.’ All 
this is, of course, fiction. But M. Baumann’s final conclu- 
sions are curious and interesting. Even a the fresh evidence 
concerning the famous love affair is true, even if such impas- 
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sioned scenes took place between the Queen and Fersen, 
what reason, he asks, is there to believe in an actual liaison ? 
Mile. Sdderhjelm’s book, he points out, is * a valuable com- 
pilation * on account of all the unpublished material she 
brings forward but which is spoilt by the parti pris of arriving 
without the smallest proof at this conclusion — Fersen was 
the lover of the Queen * (p. 260). M. Baumann also esti- 
mates at its right value the much-quoted evidence of the 
Comte de Saint-Priest, of whom he says : * when he touches 
on the intimacy between Marie Antoinette and Fersen, we 
find the perfidy of insinuations, a sort of sour jealousy, of 
ill-suppressed rancour.’ M. Baumann thus shows himself 
no enemy of the Queen ; on the contrary, like M. de Heiden- 
stam, he sees her as the heroine of an idyllic romance which, 
according to his conceptions, never passed the bounds of 
strict morality. 

Of a very different order is the book of M. Pierre Nczeloff, 
La Vie joyeuse et tragique de Marie Antoinette , translated into 
English underthe ironical title of The Merry Queen : Marie 
Antoinette . Here no attempt is made to defend the Queen’s 
virtue, and the supposed revelations of Mile. Soderhjelm are 
made to serve as a basis for pages of invented dialogue quite 
unlike anything the characters in question are recorded to 
have said, and for love scenes of a ridiculous kind. Thus : 

* He stretched out at her feet and put his head in her lap, 
and she gently ran her outspread fingers through his hair. 

* " Axel,” she said, “ you don’t know how I love you.” 

* He closed his eyelids, as if to gerthe full meaning of her 
words. 

c “ Dearest,” he murmured, “ tell me what I have done to 
deserve such happiness etc. etc. 

Fersen’s secret visit to Paris in 1792, of which not one 
word has been recorded relating to any sentimental episode, 
is spun out into six pages of amorous conversation ending 
with the inevitable night of love surmised by Mile. S5der- 
hjelm and here developed with a wealth of imagination. The 
whole book is too fantastic to be taken by anyone for a 
narrative of facts. 

The Marie Anfgjnette of Stefan Zweig, which was pub- 
fished about the same time in this country, has, however, 
more the appearance of serious history, for nothing so crude 
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as invented dialogue has been introduced. Yet the book 
must be placed in the same category as the foregoing none 
the less. Entirely undocumented from beginning to end, 
the reader is asked to take the author’s word for it.on every 
point. Herr Zweig having decided, as he announces on the 
title page, that Marie Antoinette was merely ’an average 
woman,’ everything is made to accord with this conception. 
Indeed, Herr Zweig makes no secret of his method, for on 
p. 471 he actually admits that he has ‘ omitted a number of 
witty or affecting remarks which belong to the “Marie 
Antoinette tradition” . . . because they seem to be too 
witty or too affecting to be appropriate to the Queen’s 
character, which was that of an average woman.’ 

Marie Antoinette is thus thrust into the Procrustes bed 
of Herr Zweig’s thesis, and anything that does not fit in with 
it is ruthlessly lopped off. In accordance with this plan, the 
Queen is shorn of every noble trait and the high lights which 
make the drama of her life are blotted out. The touching 
exclamation of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette: * Oh 1 
God, guide us, protect us, we are too young to reign ! ’ is 
declared to be ‘a clumsy invention* of that ‘elderly col- 
lector of gossip’ Mme. Campan (p. 72), although Mme. 
Campan was present in the chateau at the time and her account 
of the King’s and Queen’s feelings on their accession is 
entirely corroborated by the testimony of the Comte de 
Provence and the British Ambassador, Lord Stormont. 
Herr Zweig, moreover, does not hesitate to accept Mme. 
Campan’s version of a ■ story when it suits him, even where 
she is least to be believed, as in the case of Mirabeau’s inter- 
view with the Queen at Saint Goud. 

The most interesting psychological point in the character 
of Marie Antoinette, her evolution through successive phases, 
is almost entirely ignored by Herr Zweig, so is her dominat- 
ing passion, her love for children. From the beginning of 
his book until the last chapter she remains the same — arrqgant 
and empty-headed, sacrificing everything to pleasure ‘for 
neatly two decades ’ (p. 90). Her whirl of gaiety is made to 
start a year before she became Queen, in 1773 (p. 62), instead 
of in 1773 ; to represent her as Dauphinuping off to indulge 
in Paris night life is absurd. Even uraen Queen her gay 
phase at its height never approached the description given 
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on p. 63 ; the references to her flirtations and 'nocturnal 
adventures ’ in the park of Versailles (p. ioi) are equally 
without foundation,, so also is the assertion that Joseph II., 
during his visit to France in 1777, had felt certain that * she 
had flirted rather outrageously ' (p. ija) ; he had described 
her as ' austere ’ in her morals. The suggestion that she ever 
felt a tmdresse for Lauzun appears to be taken from the worth- 
less Mimoins attributed to him, and is shown by Tilly, 
Mme. Campan, and the Baronne d’Oberkirch to be the 
reverse of what took place, the truth being that Lauzun 
dared to make love to her and was sternly repulsed. 

There is, again, no foundation for saying (p. 160) that 
Marie Antoinette ever wished to buy the famous diamond 
necklace; we know that she refused it again and again, 
even when it was offered to her by the King. Later on Herr 
Zweig says that the documents which have come to light in 
modem times, preserved in the archives of Vienna and in 
Fersen’s papers, established her ‘ treasonable practices against 
the Republic ’ ■fp. 441) ; but this is obviously impossible, 
since the Republic was not proclaimed until mote than a 
month after die royal family were imprisoned in the Temple 
and cut off from all communication with the outside world. 
What her correspondence with Fersen — which ceased before 
die fall of the monarchy — has helped to establish is her 
opposition to schemes of aggression either on the part of 
die imigis or of foreign Powers. 

It is in the question of Fersen that Herr Zweig has shown 
die greatest disregard for facts, and, as this forms the salient 
feature of his book, the whole is invalidated as a work of 
history. Let it be said at once that he does not come forward 
as the Queen’s accuser on this score, for he sees in her sup- 
posed violation of what he terms ‘the bourgeois code of 
morality ’-—presumably the laws of Christian marriage — the 
one really interesting and praiseworthy episode in her career, 
to vgiich only * purity fanatics ’ can take exception (see pp. Z37, 
138, 047). But what evidence is there that Marie Antoinette 
ever followed this Freudian principle ? It would hardly be 
too much to say that chapters xx. and xxi., in which this 
theme is developed consist mainly of a series of pure sur- 
mises and asscrtioOT made without any valid proof. * Hex 
senses had been stirred . . her heart had gone out to him 
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in love ... the Queen was in love with him ’ — all this 
belongs as much to the realm of novel-writing as the love 
scenes of MM. Nezeloff and Baumann. In a work of history 
we must state facts or make it clear that we are putting forward 
an hypothesis. Apparently, like Mile. Sfiderhjelm, Herr 
Zweig thinks that if the public is told anything often enough 
it will believe it. 

Nowhere, however, do we find Mile. Sdderhjelm invent- 
ing episodes or misquoting her authorities so as to alter the 
sense of the text. But*this is what Herr Zweig has done on 
several occasions. Thus the whole of p. 228, where Marie 
Antoinette as Dauphine is described as ‘ forsaking the tedious 
couch of her sleepy spouse ’ and going off to a masked ball 
at the Opera on July 30, 1774, accosting Fersen without 
introduction and then embarking on a flirtation with him, 
is a complete travesty of the truth. The date of the ball in 
question was January 30 (no masked balls were given at 
the Opera in July, and by that month of 1774 Marie Antoinette 
had become Queen) ; and from the accounts given both by 
Mercy and Fersen we know what really took place, namely, 
that Marie Antoinette attended the ball with her husband , his 
brothers and their wives, and talked to Fersen, whom she 
knew already, since he had been presented at Court in the 
previous November and had attended four of her balls — 
two in this same month of January. Not one word is re- 
corded of anything approaching flirtation on this occasion, 
and Mercy has nothing but praise for the Dauphine’s conduct, 
as I have shown in my book on Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
netteJnjore the Revolution (p. 20). 

Again, in the case of the famous letter of the Comte de 
Creutz where the Duchess of Fitzjames is reported to have 
said to Fersen, * What, Monsieur, you are abandoning your 
conquest ? ’, Herr Zweig makes Fersen reply, ‘ I am going 
away because I wish to, and without any regrets ’ (p. 232), 
instead of, ‘ I am going away free, and unfortunately without 
leaving any regrets* (‘je pars libre et malbeureusemenf sans 
laisser des regrets ’) — a most chivalrous way of saying he had 
not made the impression he was supposed to have done on 
the heart of the Queen. 

later, on p. 233, Herr Zweig quotft Fersen as ending a 
letter to his sister with the words, * Farewell, I must go to 

Vot. CXXI— No. 7a 1 r* 
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the Queen.* What he really wrote was, * Farewell, I must go 
to the Queen’s jeu * — like any other courtier. Further down 
on the same page the Comte de Saint-Priest is represented as 
saying, ‘Fersen went three or four times every week to 
Trianon. * The Queen, unattended, did the same.* But what 
Saint-Priest said was, * Fersen rode into the park neat Trianon 
three or four times a week ; the Queen alone did the same ’ 
— that is to say, they met on horseback in the woods around 
the Chiteau, surely not a very compromising proceeding. 

On p. 239 Herr Zweig says that Saint-Priest ‘tells of 
Fetsen’s secret nocturnal visits to Trianon, Saint Cloud and 
the Tuileries ’ ; but nowhere does Saint-Priest say that 
Fersen went to Trianon by night, only to Saint Cloud and 
die Tuileries after the Revolution had begun, when night 
was the safest time to discuss secret plans of rescue. 

On the same page Herr Zweig asks : * Which among the 
contemporaries of the affair who were eye-witnesses of what 
went on can be found to stigmatise as a falsehood the state- 
ment that Fersen was Marie Antoinette’s lover? Not a 
single one.’ But the Prince de Ligne . and the Comte 
d’H&ecques both stigmatised it as a falsehood, whilst a 
number of other contemporaries declared their conviction 
of her virtue without specifically mentioning Fersen, since 
he was only one of the many lovers gratuitously attributed 
to her. And how does Herr Zweig get over the awkward 
fact that the name of Fersen never once occurs in Mercy’s 
despatches, that in the Mdmoires of the day his name is 
mainly conspicuous by its absence ? He can only account 
for it by concluding that there was ‘ ^conspiracy of silence * 
so as to uphold the ‘ legend of the martyred Queen’s im- 
maculate chastity.’ A conspiracy of silence on the part of her 
mortal enemies at the Court and of the revolutionaries who 
characterised her as a Messalina ! A conspiracy of silence 
on the part of Camille Desmoulins, of Hubert, of Mme. 
Roland to defend her virtue 1 Yet even they dared not 
attack her on the score of Fersen. 

On p. 238 Herr Zweig cites Napoleon and Talleyrand as 
declaring that Marie Antoinette became the mistress of 
Fersen, but he refrains from mentioning the source through 
which this story v^s said to have reached them both — 
namely, ‘ that ddedy collector of gossip Mme. Campan ’ ! 
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The story was refuted a hundred years ago by. John Wilson 
Ctoker. 

Proceeding with all the assurance of a writer basing his 
statements on recorded facts, Herr Zweig says (p. 146) 
‘there can be no question’ that as soon as die Queen’s 
‘ intimate relations ’ with Fersen began she ‘ ceased to be 
Louis’s wife except in name,’ probably between 1785 and 
1790. In reality, nothing is known of their relations before 
the Revolution — that is to say, before 1790, when, as the 
official intermediary between Gustavus III. and Louis XVI., 
Fersen became the principal confidant of Marie Antoinette; 
nor does Fersen’s recently published correspondence throw 
any light on the matter. But this presents no obstacle to 
Herr Zweig, who, disregarding the chronology of ‘that 
distinguished investigator Alma Sdderhjelm ’ (p. 471), calmly 
takes a letter supposed to apply to the Queen out of the 
series Mile. Sdderhjelm has placed, no doubt accurately, 
in the spring of 1790, and introduces it in 1785 (p. 234). That 
this letter does not refer to the Queen at jdl, but presum- 
ably to Fersen’s mistress, Mrs. Sullivan, is clearly shown in 
my book on Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette during the 
Revolution which will appear this month. 

Herr Zweig, however, allows his readers no glimpse of 
that side of Fersen’s life. He had no doubt the perspicacity 
to perceive that Mile. Sdderhjelm had seriously weakened 
her argument that Fersen was the Queen’s lover by intro- 
ducing Mrs. Sullivan into the story. He therefore adopts 
the method of Baron de Klinckowstrom and M. de Heiden- 
stara, whom he makes the butt of his sarcasms, by omitting 
all reference to that lady ; not once does her name occur 
in the whole course of his book. This greatly enhances 
the credibility of the amorous meeting between the supposed 
lovers during Fersen’s secret visit to Paris in 1792 when he 
was lodged in great comfort at the house of Mrs. Sullivan. 
To complete the episode Herr Zweig then adds a purely 
imaginary bit of narrative, thus (p. 340) : * 


Midnight struck. . . . Now came the hardest task of those thirt y 
hours, the farewell. Fersen and his beloved tried to persuade them- 
selves that it was not a last farewell, but im their secret hearts they 
foreboded the inevitable. Never again wouM they meet in this life I 
Trying to reassure hit mistress, the lover promised to come if 
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it shook! prove possible to do so, and his sorrow at parting was tinged 
by happiness that his visit had been a comfort to her. The Queen 
accompanied Fersen to the door, which again, by good fortune, was 
unwatched. But the last goodbyes were still unsaid, the last embraces 
had not yet been exchanged, when the measured tread of an approaching 
sentry was heard. There was no choice left, they had to wrench them- 
selves away from one another. Fersen slipped out into the night, and 
Marie Antoinette fled back to her room. The lovers had seen one 
another for the last time. 

Now, in reality, we know nothing whatever about 
Fersen’s farewell to Marie Antoinette* at the end of his visit 
to the Tuileries on February 14, 1792. The only record 
of that event is Fersen’s Journal where he relates that he 
left the Queen at half-past nine and returned to Mrs. Sullivan 
— 4 A 9J h : je la quittai ’ ; that is all he has to say about his 
last parting on earth with the Queen to whose service he 
had devoted himself. 

But on another page of Mile. Soderhj elm’s book we find 
Quintin Craufurd’s account of his own farewell visit to the 
Queen, which ii^the original runs as follows : 

Towards nine o’clock I left her. She let me out through a narrow 
room . . . which led to a dimly lit corridor. She opened the door 
herself and paused again to talk to me, but hearing someone walking 
in the corridor, she begged me to retire and dosed the door. It was 
quite natural under the drcumstances that I should have been struck 
by the idea that I was seeing her for the last time . 1 

Gin we avoid the conclusion that this experience of 
Craufurd’s has been adapted by Herr Zweig so as to lend a 
picturesque touch to Fersen’s unropiantic record of his 
pardng with the Queen ? It will hardly be maintained* that 
this is the way serious history should be written. 

Passing on to the Queen’s trial, Herr Zweig says (p. 244) 
that, ‘giving evidence before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
a housemaid testified that a gendeman had frequendy left 
the Queen’s bedroom secretly by night.’ Not a word of this 
kind was said by anyone on that occasion. It was because 
the revolutionaries could find no one to testify against the 
Queen’s morality that they were reduced to the horrible 
accusation of Hubert concerning the Dauphin, which 
Herr Zweig actually says (p. 422) 4 has always been a tough 

1 Notict jar Mari* cTBcute, it nr Mark Axtoimtti, R km A France, 
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nut for Marie Antoinette’s biographers to crack * l Hie 
truth is that its very infamy has provided one of the strongest 
weapons in the hands of her defenders. Even Robespierre 
recognised how seriously it weakened the case against her. 

The misstatements and historical inaccuracies on minor 
and even onnon-controversial points which occur throughout 
the whole of Herr Zweig’s book are too numerous to quote 
at length, but as examples of the latter category may be 
mentioned p. 122, where Mme. de Maintenon is apparently 
confused with "'Mme. de Montespan; p. 141, where the 
first Dauphin is described as the Due de Normandie, which 
was the title given to the younger son of Louis XVI., 
bom four years later, who became the second Dauphin; 
and p. 302, where on the flight to Varennes the berline 
is given eight horses instead of six. 

There is, of course, no reason why a writer should not 
allow his fancy to play around characters in history, and 
many a historical novel has proved of value by making the 
dry bones to live and presenting the past in a more vivid 
manner than strictly documented works can convey. But 
it should be made clear to the public that such books are 
not history, and that imagination has played a part in their 
construction. Moreover, in a good historical novel the 
characters are drawn from life, and this is where the foregoing 
books fail most signally. For no one who has studied 
Marie Antoinette in the records of the past, and particularly 
in her own writings, could recognise in the blend of Becky 
Sharpe and modern ‘ vamp ’ who masquerades through 
Herr. Zweig’s pages any resemblance to the Queen whose 
graciousness and splendid dignity were her dominant 
characteristics. 

Unfortunately, it is through literature of this type that 
the general public gains its conceptions of historical 
characters and events. The theatre, the cinema, those 
powerful methods of publicity which might be put to such 
great educative use, too often draw their inspiration from 
sources where picturesque effect has provided the sole 
consideration. A biography has come to be judged by the 
standard of whether it would ‘film well,’ and the noblest 
men and women of the past must be sferificed to this end. 
I understand that a film of Marie Antoinette is shortly to 
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be produced in which we may expect to see Fersen providing 
the pecessuy * love interest ’ in scenes of a sensational kind, 
and thousands of people will go out from these performances 
imagining that they have looked on at the true history of 
the martyred Queen. Will no voice be raised to tell them 
that they have seen nothing but the vulgarisation of a great 
tragedy? 


Nesta H. Webster. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 

I. The Problem of Civil Litigation 

By Colin *A. Cooke, B.A., LL.M. 

English law and the English legal system have been held 
up to admiration over many years. But even those who are 
most satisfied with English justice as it is dispensed to-day 
are aware of its defects. The question is whether these 
defects are inevitable ; whether they are so much part and 
product of our law that to rid ourselves of them would be 
to destroy also whatever merits our law possesses. The 
machine works well. It may be old-fashioned and capable 
of much improvement, but we believe it to "be designed on 
sounder principles than many more modem machines of 
foreign manufacture ; we hesitate to scrap it ; and there is 
a general reluctance to make drastic reforms. Even Mr. 
H. G. Wells* criticism of things that are adds a kindly word 
to an unattractive picture ; speaking of lawyers, he says : 

When every iniquity of the lawyers of the past has been admitted, 
we still find that there were abundant gentlemen of the long robe, 
haunted, even if they were not inspired and pervaded, by the spirit 
of righteousness. The Illumination they shed may not always 
have been a beacon, but at any rate the wick never ceased altogether 
to glow, and down the centuries we see a succession of these 
unloved men boring away in their tedious frowsty courts, really 
struggling in that dim mediaeval light to import some semblance 
of justice, some thought for the commonweal, into the limitless 
greed of robber barons, the unqualified imperatives of feudal chiefs 
and the grasping cunning of the baser sort. And they arg still 
working to-day towards the satisfaction of this permanent so cial 
need — the exact definition of proprietary rights. 

It is right to say that no one is more aware of the failings 
of the law than the legal profession, particularly its senior 
members. Many laymen are apt to content themselves with 

3*3 
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Mr. Bumble’s simple criticism and to write the law down as 
an ass, but professional men have, in books, articles, evidence 
before commissions and committees, and endless debate with 
their fellows, expressed perturbation and criticism. Most 
lawyers, from their training and experience, have a high 
regard for the past and the status quo, and require the strictest 
proof of the need for any change. Lord Macmillan has drawn 
the distinction between the two ways of thought that base 
themselves the one on experience and induction, the other 
on logic and deduction. Here the words of a great American 
judge spring to the mind to point the moral of Lord Mac- 
millan’s distinction : * The life of the law is not logic, but 
experience.’ So, in England and the United States, the 
evolution of the law proceeds by the accumulation of ex- 
perience, contrasted with the predilection of the Continental 
mind for logical codification and the establishment of general 
principles. The problem of law reform in England and the 
United States is therefore a problem differing at its basis 
from its counterpart in other countries. 

This difference is less important in branches of English 
law where a certain amount of codification has been accom- 
plished. But even our codification is a codification of ex- 
perience and is subject to interpretation in the light of sub- 
sequent experience. It would require a complete change in 
our modes of legal thinking and acting to introduce any 
drastic reforms based on logical principles. It would be 
logical to argue that civil and criminal law deal with two 
different fields ; therefore they should be entirely separated. 
The result of our cumulative experience is a high degree of 
separation, but not enough to give either the civil litigant 
or the criminal an exclusive machine. Although at one 
time there was little difference between a dispute between 
two parties over their respective rights and obligations and 
an offence against the law, there was some separation of 
courts by purposes when the structure of the legal machine 
was designed in the reign of Edward I. The King’s Bench 
heard all pleas with the king as plaintiff arising out of acts 
in derogation of the jure regalia ; the Court of Common 
Pleas decided controversies between subject and subject; 
the Exchequer had C it® proper business the due collection 
of the king's debts ; the Chancery was an administrative 
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department. In name this structure remained untilthe Judica- 
ture Act of 1873, but the accumulated experience and prac- 
tice of 600 years buried die original divisions beyond all 
hope of recovery. 

This is not necessarily a matter to be regretted*; it only 
shows that logic does not offer a cure for centuries of illo- 
gicality. Our reforms of last century had to be directed 
towards the unification of both the law and its administra- 
tion, because in this way we interfered least with the system 
bequeathed to"us by experience. Nevertheless, the High 
Court of Justice is concerned with justice between the State 
and its subjects and with justice between, not only subject 
and subject, but between subjects in such aggregations as 
joint-stock companies and the same or other subjects in 
private or other aggregated capacities. And whatever simi- 
larity there once existed between criminal and civil cases, 
there is no similarity to-day. There has been a vast ameliora- 
tion and a vast extension of the criminal law, until an offence 
can be committed as easily and dealt with as easily as pur- 
chases in a modern store. But a dispute with the next-door 
neighbour over the position of a fence is another matter. 
We commit an offence — we are at once liable to the penalties 
of the law (though we have to be convicted before the penal- 
ties fall upon us) ; but we only take our fence dispute to 
the lawyers and the courts if we cannot settle it in any other 
way. If we appeal to the courts we go to the same lawyers 
we would ask to defend us on a charge of exceeding the speed 
limit, and the same judges are ultimately responsible for the 
administration of criminal and civil law. 

A further point here has been well put by Sir William 
Holdsworth. Our system of accumulating experience — by 
decided cases— demands for its satisfactory working the 
presence of a centralised judicial system, a group of learned 
lawyers, bound together by a common tradition, and an 
independent well-paid bench. So we have, as compared with 
the United States for instance, a small number of jiMges 
relative to our population and a centralised judiciary in 
London. No High Court judge is permanently available in 
any English centre of population other than London, so 
that it would appear that out system (f case law demand* 
the dependence of the greater part of the population and 
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industry of England upon occasional visits of High Coin 
judges and upon London. It is true that circuit work i 
given priority over every other call on the time of the King* 
Bench judges, but this fact merely mitigates the hardship o 
the intervals when justice is far from the door of the litigant 
This, again, is not necessarily a matter to be regretted. It is 
too much an integral part of our legal system to be lightlj 
struck at on a priori grounds, and for the same reason it is 
strongly defended in the light of experience. 

The Royal Commission on the Pespatch of Business at 
Common Law adopted Lord Wright’s objections, put to it 
in evidence, against a change : 

Now that . . . system — which I know has been mentioned for many 
years (I think there is some hint of it in the Commission of 1869 ) — would 
to my mind be entirely contrary to the whole system on which English 
justice has been conducted from the earliest times, and would be most 
disastrous to the quality of English justice. Because the whole idea of 
the circuit system has been to have one body of judges in touch with 
each other and inspired by a common tradition, all taking their turns of 
London work — because in London you must have the biggest and most 
important work — such judges going down and bringing the traditions 
of the London Bench to the places in the country. On the other hand, 
if you had merely district judges, they would be cut off from association 
with the main body of the Bench. They would tend to become localised 
and parochialised, and it would not be possible to keep up the same 
judicial standard which you may expect to get with the more limited 
number of the London Bench — the High Court Bench — because many 
people would not desire to live in the country. In addition the numbers 
of the judges would have to be increased enormously. 

To which the Commission added: ‘These objections are, 
in our view, decisive.’ 

From these considerations it becomes obvious that the 
conditions in which law reform in England can take place 
are limited, and this applies particularly to civil litigation. 
The three defects existing at the present time in the civil 
courts ate delay, cost, and precariousness. When eminent 
judges describe the position as scandalous, it leaves no room 
for question. Yet these things are part and parcel of our 
administration ; the evidence cited above can be multiplied 
from the words of other distinguished jurists to emphasise 
the view that few bjdges, centralised administration, and a 
continuous output of precedents are essential to the working 
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of English justice IF this view is correct, then the law 
courts cannot undergo any very great change in technique ; 
the law will continue to narrow down from precedent to 
precedent, as Professor Goodhart has suggested, and a de- 
clining field of utility for this form of legal apparatus can be 
forecast. For it must not be overlooked that the legal func- 
tion exercised in our society is not wholly comprised within 
the bounds of the technical apparatus we call ‘the Law/ 
We have developed other means of administering, not law, 
but justice, between ourselves. 

Here we return to a point made earlier, that civil litiga- 
tion is the last resort of private persons in dispute. The 
Lord Chief Justice has said that the interests of the litigating 
public are his only consideration. It is also true of his 
learned brethren that, given the initiation of litigation, they 
do all in their power to cut down delay, cost and precarious- 
ness. That these defects persist is no fault of theirs, but of 
the system they are trying to work, for it produces all three. 
The judges enjoy the respect and confidence j>£ the general 
public, but the general public shuns the law courts for the 
settlement of its private disputes, though the impartiality of 
the judges, the fairness of our procedure, and the ability of 
the legal profession are not questioned. If the ordinary man 
does his best to avoid litigation, can it be said that the Lord 
Chief Justice’s consideration extends far enough? The 
answer is that important though the law is to lawyers, it is 
more important to the layman. The bulk of the community 
leads a law-abiding life, conducting a vast web of affairs 
mads up of relationships, established within the community, 
based on the consensus of minds expressed, perhaps not very 
explicitly and even imperfectly, in documents drawn in non- 
technical English from the legal point of view. 

Let us consider the machinery of the law from the posi- 
tion of a private individual or the directors of a limited 
company of moderate size when difficulties arise over the 
interpretation of such a document. The first step is a Visit 
to a solicitor, who tactfully but still dearly deplores that the 
document should not have been ‘properly* drawn.. But 
that document did express the agreement between the parties 
when it came into being, and the sigAtory may properly 
say (though he rarely does so) that if he and his fellow- 
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signatory had sent their heads of agreement to solicitors, 
by die time these learned gentlemen had completely safe- 
guarded the respective interests of their clients the agreement 
would be unrecognisable and each would be wondering what 
the other was trying to put across. This is no exaggeration. 
I have seen an agreement between two firms on a small 
matter transformed from one sheet signed by the parties to 
a formidable document of twenty pages after reference to 
the law. The parties signed this with the deepest misgiv- 
ings, each feeling that he had been- trapped into indefinite 
legal liabilities by the other. The tendency to shun the law 
appears at once ; it is conceded that for some things which 
must be done by way of conveyance or deed the private 
citizen and the business man must use the legal profession, 
but short-term leases, personal agreements of employment, 
and the shifting relations between firms are more and more 
being made the subject of agreements which do not meet a 
solicitor’s eye until difficulties arise. It is, after all, the lay- 
man who uses^law; he is continuously undertaking duties 
and collecting obligations, and any apparatus he uses for 
delimiting the interests of himself and others is a form of 
law as far as its social purpose is concerned. 

The ordinary man uses the ordinary words at their face 
value ; he does not weigh the connotations of his words 
established in the long process of adding precedent to pre- 
cedent. Hence, particularly if he is poor, he can be trapped, 
as Judge Sir Artemus Thomas Jones has said, by ‘firms 
which have no conscience and very few of them have a sense 
of honour. . . . They print forms carefully drawn by jome 
lawyer, so they are absolutely protected; and they have 
them scattered all about the country among uninstructed and 
poor people who do not know the net they will be drawn 
into/ Suppose his Honour in the case concerned had been 
able to ask himself the question, as the old Chancery Court 
asked centuries ago, ‘ Would a man of conscience have 
imposed this document upon an uninstructed and poor 
person? ’ It would make a vast difference to the lay atti- 
tude to the law. The fact is that much of our private law 
as it stands does not guarantee justice; the layman is 
uncomfortably awsug; of this and takes what precautions he 
can to avoid contact with it. 
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The authorities also ate aware. The Law Revision 
Committee, appointed by the Lord Chancellor in 1934, is in 
fact a standing committee whose business it is * to consider 
how far, having regard to the Statute Law and to judicial 
decisions, such legal maxims and doctrines as the Lord 
Chancellor may from time to time refer to the Committee 
requite revision in modern conditions.’ The Committee has 
issued five interim reports, and no one who has read these 
reports can fail to appreciate the laborious task involved in 
reducing to consistency parts of the law that have become 
overladen with statutes and precedents. But the clearing 
process which is taking place through the operations of this 
Committee, valuable though it is, is a process within the 
technical field of the law. That is to say, it is clearing for 
practitioners and for litigants directly and only for our hypo- 
thetical layman indirectly. The question for law reform here 
is how to reconcile the modem practice of honest and peace- 
able citizens and business men with the technical content and 
forms of the law. 

Unless there is a very substantial concession by the law 
to the unofficial law implicit in the words and conduct of 
these same citizens and business men, they will continue to 
avoid the courts as far as possible. The essentials of this 
concession are a recognition that there are limits to the utility 
of the precedent system, a change in drafting in the direction 
of simplicity and provision only against practical possibili- 
ties to the exclusion of improbables, and a simplification of 
the principal rules of private law. The third of these essen- 
tials i$ already being provided to some extent by the Law 
Revision Committee, the second shows some signs of slow 
growth in practitioners’ offices, and the precedent system, 
already abandoned to a large extent in the United States, is 
no longer regarded as sacrosanct. But there is a very long 
way to go. 

Having got as far as his solicitor’s office on the road to 
litigation, the ordinary man must now put his own contacts 
and ideas on one side. All he wants is to get his own case 
decided, and this is ostensibly the purpose for which the 
legal machine exists. But unless he is able to use the limited 
jurisdiction of the county court or go %> the Commercial 
Court in London, he is entirely at the mercy of the machine 
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£ ot an indefinite period. No fixed date of trial is given to 
him ; he has to wait until his case appeals in the list. A 
very poor person or a very rich person can face the issue with 
equanimity, but for most of us it combines indefiniteness in 
time : with precariousness in result. Suppose that the case 
does not -come clearly within any existing precedent and the 
issue is not one of fact, but one of law alone — that is, new 
law has to be made by the judges. The cost of making that 
new law falls on one of the unfortunate litigants — who, if a 
judge in a lower court pronounces in his favour on a mis- 
taken view of the law and is overruled in the courts above, 
pays for the mistake. Examples of the costs involved in 
this process are many. Mr. Gaud Mullins has given two 
which may be cited, since they recendy received fresh pub- 
licity over the radio. In one a claim against underwriters 
cost one side £89,000 in its upward course to the House of 
Lords ; in the other a lady claiming protecdon under the 
Rent Acts was taken to the Court of Appeal and was still 
endeavouring to pay the costs two years later. The ordinary 
man with some moderate accumulation of-property in house, 
insurance and savings, and the company of moderate capital 
in a still competidve world, simply cannot afford to take the 
chance of costs like these ; only the rich, who can afford it, 
and the poor, who have nothing to lose, can shoulder these 
risks. 

Rather than go to court the business community and the 
private citizen make the best bargain they can ; too often 
they pay up and try to look pleasant on an unjust demand 
or take less than their just due. It is small satisfaction for 
the payment of heavy costs to have placed a new precedent 
in the law reports. The legal decision of disputes is more 
than the layman can afford, so here again he turns from the 
law to methods of his own devising. If he is forced to use 
the official machinery, the procedure is complicated beyond 
his understanding ; before him lie some thousands of pages 
of \he rules of the courts and beyond them a vast sea of 
hundreds of thousands of cases. Further, even when there 
is no real dispute about the facts, the rules of evidence demand 
formal proof, adding to the expense. The judge takes his 
own notes in longtand unless we pay for a shorthand note. 
And we axe tied to die legal process, which takes precedence 
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over all our ordinary affairs, which the law is supposed to 
serve. 

Again, the authorities are aware of these Mings. The 
Royal Commission on the Despatch of Business at C omm on 
Law made various recommendations designed to ‘obviate 
delay and simplify procedure* The Commission suggest an 
alteration of the legal machinery so as to allow of definite 
dates for the trial of actions to be fixed on a fairly wide scale. 
The Commission also made a number of suggestions which 
should tend to ^ some extent to relax the present rules of 
evidence, to dispense with unnecessarily formal methods of 
proof, to restrict the number of documents usually produced 
in court, and generally to shorten proceedings. These recom- 
mendations obviously do much good, but it is doubtful 
whether they would stem the drift from the law. They do 
not meet the fundamental objection of the ordinary man to 
the legal machine, that what should be a good servant has 
become a bad master. 

How, then, does the ordinary man meet his needs for 
the legal process — that is, the process by which his civil 
disputes are settled ? Sometimes he does not meet it ; that 
is to say, he cither pays up or loses his right with what grace 
he can muster, comforting himself with the reflection that 
injustice is probably cheaper than justice. But more and more 
he tends to turn to courts of his own creating by agreeing 
with his fellows that all disputes arising out of a document 
expressing agreement between them shall go to arbitration. 
The arbitration court is his servant : it is constituted to 
consider his case, and his alone ; it meets on a fixed date ; it 
accepts the agreed facts ; it exists solely to meet the con- 
venience of and settle the interests of the parties ; it is private, 
cheap and convenient. And above all, from the point of 
view of the business man, it does not foist upon him inter- 
pretations, drawn from many precedents, of what his docu- 
ment really means. 

The development of arbitration has grave drawbacks 
from the point of view of the law. An arbitration clause now 
appears in most commercial documents, even beginning to 
appear in contracts of sale and employment. This means 
that where commercial law is concemedQhe law courts will 
progressively lose touch with the requirements of modem 
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business. It is obviously (as the Royal Commission on the 
Despatch of Business at Common Law remarked) in the 
public interest that, there being an established system of 
law, such questions should be determined by the persons 
specially selected and trained for this purpose. If commer- 
cial experience is to be withdrawn from the courts, prece- 
dents already unsatisfactory will become more so for want of 
the opportunity of qualification. The development of these 
private law courts thus hinders the evolution of our private 
law. Here is the real crux of the problem of law reform in 
relation to civil litigation : Is this litigation to take place in 
private or public courts in the future ? A large percentage 
of the ordinary private disputes which formed the bulk of the 
lists in previous generations have now disappeared from the 
courts. Are they wholly to pass into private courts, which, 
if they do not make law in the technical sense, do make it 
in the sense that their decisions are respected and obeyed? 

Let us note at this point on the side of ‘ official * law 
that the Commercial Court in London and the county courts 
everywhere have, in their respective fields, provided justice 
with much less formality and expense than was formerly the 
case in these fields. The jurisdiction of the county courts 
has been recently increased by Parliament ; and let it be 
noted that the county court judge sits as an arbitrator in 
workmen’s compensation cases and in disputes under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, and the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1927. Have we not here a method by which the 
public and private law courts can be brought into a relation 
more in the public interest? Given the reforms already 
outlined in the content of the law, the procedure of the courts, 
and in the drafting of commercial documents, would not 
such closer relation between the official and the unofficial 
branches of the law bring back the trained and specially selected 
arbiters of disputes to the real position they should occupy 
in our modem society ? 

*A first suggestion is the extension of the Commercial 
Court, or rather the addition of local commercial courts in 
the great centres of industry and commerce outside London. 
Conceding that the objections to permanent high courts and 
resident high countyidges in the provinces are valid, do these 
objections hold in the case of the appointment of London 
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judges for a limited term to a provincial commercial court 
which is independent of the assize? As an experiment it 
might be useful to operate a single commercial court, sitting 
throughout each law term in a northern city such as Man* 
Chester or Leeds, with a judge appointed to it for a period 
of, say, two years, after which he returns to London and is 
replaced by one of his brethren. With further simplifica- 
tion of procedure and substantive law this would do much 
to restore confidence in the official legal machine, but it 
would, alone, still leave arbitration very strongly entrenched. 

To deal with this it is suggested that the judges them- 
selves be given powers to hear disputes sitting as arbitrators, 
in court, with restrictions on outside publication. Certain 
powers tending in this direction already exist in sections 88 
and 89 of the Judicature Act, 1925, and the amendment of 
the Arbitration Acts required to permit of the necessary 
extension would be comparatively simple. In arbitration 
cases decided by a judge in this way, the presence on the 
bench of expert assessors would enable the hearing to be 
curtailed - and rob the expert witness of his privileged posi- 
tion. Further, the judge himself, possessing a knowledge of 
the law and an experience of disputes far beyond that of any 
privately appointed arbitrator, would not be bound by pre- 
cedent and legal connotation save where a clear point of law 
arose. The appearance of arbitration lists at county courts 
and commercial courts in the provinces would not only make 
the arbitration clause an instrument of official law, it would 
separate those cases where arbitration is useless, and it would 
enable the official machinery of the law to perform greater 
services to the community at much less cost, formality, and 
delay. If we are to go on forming our own private courts 
to settle our disputes, the law must suffer, both in quality 
and in prestige. And to adapt commercial experience to the 
law is in the tradition of English legal evolution. 

Colin A. Cooxf. 

[This article is the first of a series of articles on the reform of 
the law which will appear in successive numbers of this Review 
under the general supervision and editorship^ Prefessor R. A. 
Eastwood, of the Faculty <f Law of Inctoria University of 
Manchester .] 
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THE PATERNITY SCANDAL 
By Ei don Moore 

‘ Ate you the father of this child ? ’ 

* No/ says the youth. 

* Is this man the father of your child ? ’ 

‘ Yes/ says the woman, and reels off a stream of unpleasant 
and unbelievably circumstantial ‘evidence’ — possibly lies 
from beginning to end — which only too often condemns 
the boy to a sixteen-year fine, generally from ion to £1 a 
week, for ‘ maintenance/ sufficiently heavy to prevent him 
marrying. Similar evidence from a policeman would not be 
sufficient to secure a conviction for a breach of parking 
regulations. How bitterly the injustice is felt may be deduced 
from the fact that 2500 men are sent to gaol annually in 
default of payment, often repeatedly, in England and Wales — 
twice as many in proportion as in Scotland, where justice is 
better administered. 1 

* The woman always pays ! ’ Indeed, she does not. She 
stands to win every time in an ‘ affiliation ' case. It is the man 
who pays, almost automatically, for our English magistracy 
is apt to assume he is guilty unless he can prove his innocence 
—which is practically impossible. The fact that, not 
infrequently, die woman is notoriously a loose character, and 
that any one of several men may be the father of her child, 
often carries litde, if any, weight. The pardes can seldom 
afford to pay for legal assistance. But the Home Office could, 
if it would, urge magistrates to call better evidence than at 

- present in paternity cases, before sentencing men to the 
maintenance of children that, as often as not, are not theirs; 
and, in any case, to give greater facilities for appeal. One 
form of evidence t^ which greater attention should be paid 

1 Departmental Committee on Imprisonment in Defalt of Fines, 1934, 1/. U 
(pans. 114-17*). 
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is that of the blood-groups, which have lately been declared 
legal evidence in New York State — following Austria, Italy, 
Sweden, De n mark, and Germany. The last two examples 
are especially sound ones, since the Germans know the 
stringent standard of scientific proof, while the Danes lead 
the world in physical anthropology, 

The admission of hereditary resemblances as legal evidence 
is a modem development 2 ; and rightly so, for, although 
the tendency oflike to beget like has been clearly recognised 
from the earliest times * our forefathers could never know 
when some character would * skip a generation/ disappear, 
or crop up where least expected. Not until Mendel revealed 
the orderly mechanism underlying the apparent caprice of 
heredity could science give reliable testimony on questions 
of parentage and ancestry. He may, indeed, be said to have 
done for heredity what Copernicus did for astronomy. 
Fortunately, the genetics of the blood-groups is a fairly 
simple example of the principles he established. 

First of all, a little about the blood-tesfs themselves, 
which ate quite straightforward and used in hospitals every 
day in the normal practice of blood transfusion. Blood is a 
fluid of great chemical complexity, but for our present 
purposes it can be divided into two components : 

(a) The serum, a clear, straw-coloured fluid when drained 
off from the rest, and 

(b) The rest, especially including the erythrocytes, or red 
blood corpuscles. 

Early attempts at transfusion had caused many deaths, 
which experiments showed were due to the donor’s erythro- 
cytes ‘ agglutinating ’ — gumming-up together in clumps — 
when brought into contact with the recipient’s serum. 
At first, this disastrous accident seemed to occur quite 
capriciously. But eventually the systematic testing of the 
serum of one man on the erythrocytes of others (and vice 

1 The Chinese have in this, as in other matters, anticipated modem trends, since 
one Ji, of the Sung Dynasty, published a medico-legal book, Stn-tn-rokn (‘ False Charges 
Cleared ), containing an account of blood-testing methods that must have been akin 
to those of to-day arid that were used for determining relationships. That was in 
i*47 a . d . Cho also refers to them in an undated book of the same dynasty, while 
they reappear in 1508 a . d . in the MtMn-roktt (* No FalsmCharges *), by O-Yo, of the 
Gen Dynasty. The last was actually translated into JaPnese as early as 1736 a . d ., 
while Ruggles Gates, relying on Furuhata, observes that * even the Ainu made some 
sort of blood-tests in determining rela ti on s hi p .’ 
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vtrsS) enabled the experimenters to divide all mankindinto 
foot hlood-groups — O, A, B, and AB. The blood of any 
two member* of the same group, they found, would mix 
together, harmoniously ; but the serum of one group would 
agglutinate the erythrocytes of another, as shown in Table I.* 
A + sign indicates agglutination ; a — sign, no agglutination. 
This shows that the serum of A and B each causes agglutina- 
tion of the other's erythrocytes and of AB’s ; AB serum does 
not agglutinate any erythrocytes, while O serum agglutinates 
all except those of its own group, in blood transfusion the 
effect of * foreign * serum is negligible, since it is immediately 
swamped by that of the recipient. It is the ‘foreign’ 
erythrocytes that cause the trouble, since they start to clump 
up as soon as they find themselves swimming in the recipient’s 
serum. The effect of the above arrangement, therefore, is 
that an AB person can take blood from any of the groups and 
give to none of them (except to another AB, of course), while 
O is at the other end of the scale, being able to take blood 
from no other group, but to give it to all of them. In between 
stand A and B, mutually exclusive of each other, and able to 
give to AB and receive from O. Group O is the hospitals’ 
* universal donor,’ consequently. But in fact even O blood 
has been known to cause mild disturbance in the blood of 
other group* ; and, except in an emergency, cautious operators 
avoid any blood donor of a different group from that of the 
recipient. 

Nowadays when the blood of any new subject, donor or 
recipient, is in question, it is simply tested against blood of 
known grouping. 

So much for the practical aspect. But the significance of 
the groups runs far deeper than that, since the saliva, tears, 
urine, and other secretions of an individual’s body have been 
found to show the same type character as his serum — 
suggesting that his blood-group is only one sign of his 
fundamental chemical constitution. In their heredity the 
groups show die same pleasant orderliness that they do in their 
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physiology. A large series of studies from all over the -world 
makes it possible to say with all reasonable certainty what sort 
of children can or cannot be produced by the various matings. 
Table n . 4 summarises the situation. Anyone with a slight 
knowledge of genetics will recognise from this that O plays 
in heredity a part to be expected from its physiological rSi 1. 
It is at the bottom of the series, recessive to both of the 
two separate factors A and B, which unite to form the 
* heterozygote * (hybrid) AB. The series is exactly analogous 
to the classic comb-shape Series in chickens of Single, Pea and 
Rose, Walnut— the last corresponding to AB, and Single toO. 

The prevailing evolutionary theory at the moment is 
that O was the original, primitive group, from which A 
and B arose separately as dominant mutations, AB being 
the heterozygote (hybrid) of the latter two. It is difficult 
to know, however, how this theory stands in the light of 
the discovery that chimpanzees have an agglutinogen that 
at least corresponds very closely to the human A, and 
ourang-outangs something like both A and *B. Cattle, 
sheep, and other sub-primate mammals also have similar 
groupings, though ; so the evolutionary aspect is decidedly 
in the air. It does not affect the practical value of the human 
blood-groups in either medicine or heredity. 

An intriguing paradox of the groups — and one of great 
importance in medicine — is that a woman may bear a child 
of a different blood-group to her own. Thus transfusion 
from her might be fatal to the child newly delivered from 
her womb — t.g., the O djild of two AB parents. Another 
paradox is that the spermatozoon of a heterozygous man 
may (a) be of a different group from that of the seminal 
fluid which carries it, or (b) carry factors for a character 
incompatible with itself. 


Table IT. 
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Returning now to the practical aspects of the subject — 
the important part of Table II. in questions of paternity is 
the third column, ‘ Children not Possible * from any parti- 
cular mating. To take an example. If an O mother appears 
before the court with an A child, the man she claims is the 
father can at once prove his innocence if he can show that 
he belongs to blood-group B ; or if both the woman and the 
accused man belong to group O and the child to any of the 
other groups, then the man is certainly not its father — and 
so on, as shown in the table. The testimony of the blood- 
groups by themselves, in short, is purely negative. They 
can frequently prove that the defendant could not possibly 
be the hither of the child alleged to be his. In the other 
cases their evidence is merely that he might be. They are 
thus employed in the countries mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

That was the position up to a few years ago, when two 
further discoveries about human blood were established. 
The vague knowledge that the main groups were sub-divided 
was finally brought to a head by Continental investigators, 
who showed that Group A Ms into two well-defined sub- 
groups, A 1 and A 2 . They can always be distinguished from 
each other; and, genetically. A 2 is recessive to A 1 . This 
also, of course, gives two AB sub-groups, so that we now 
have six groups instead erf' four. 

Then in 1927-29 those two leading workers in the field, 
Landsteiner and Levine, showed that the erythrocytes of 
some individuals were equipped with special ‘immune 
receptors,’ M and N, which were not revealed by the usual 
group tests. They can only be demonstrated by means of 
serum from rabbits that have been immunised with human 
erythrocytes. Others, especially the Danes, have followed 
up this work in a large series, with the result that we can now 
divide all humanity into three more separate groups — M, N, 
a&d MN. Genetically, M and N ate of equal dominance, 
with MN as the heterozygote (the result of mating the two). 

This second series is quite separate from the first, and in 
heredity independent of it. So we now have, not four, but 
eighteen differenttypes of human blood, with twenty-seven 
possible combinations of their ‘genes’ (heredity factors); 
and it is possible to calculate in advance the kinds of children 
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that can and cannot be produced by any particular pair of 
patents. This greatly narrows the field, not only enabling 
us (once the grouping of mother and child ate known) to 
eliminate straight off the majority of might-be fathers, but 
also pointing much more definitely than was previously 
possible to one particular man. And all this can be done 
without a word of that tissue of truth and lies that comes out 
of the witness-box. 

Even that is not the end of the resources open to us to-day, 
since the inheritance of a*great number of human characters 
is as well known as that of the blood-groups. If, for instance, 
the latest blood technique shows that the child of a certain 
woman may have been fathered by the man she accuses, he 
can nevertheless clear himself by pointing out that the child 
has the * Hapsburg lip * — a well-marked type of under-hung 
jaw, genetically dominant to the normal — while he and the 
woman have ordinary jaws. But if he shares the child’s 
peculiarity, the blood-group evidence is greatly strengthened. 
He is not the father if his eyes are dear black while those of 
mother and child are pure grey. But his paternity is deddedly 
probable if (plus the blood-group evidence) he and the child 
have black eyes and only the woman grey. There are a 
multitude of other human characters whose inheritance is 
known — shape and colour of hair, shape of shoulder-blade, 
various physical measurements, slight stigmata, and an endless 
list of abnormalities, large and small. In fact, by adding one 
such character to another, it should now usually be possible 
to declare, not merdy th%t such-and-such a child could not 
have bfcen fathered by man No. i, but that it is almost certainly 
the offspring of man No. 2 . Each problem becomes still 
easier when it is possible to study the parents and/or brothers 
and sisters of the man and woman in the case — still better, 
any other children they may have. 

Lawyers, with some justification, are apt to be suspidous 
of * expert witnesses ’ ; while the lay public, with less reasqp, 
tends, to distrust the incursions of sdentists into public 
affairs and the use made of their evidence by lawyers in 
court 5 — perhaps because one of the cardinal artides of their 
faith is that mistakes and doubts must he openly acknow- 
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lodged 1 In any case, advocates of die legal use of blood-tests 
must be prepared to answer the question * How tellable is this 
scientific evidence?* Scientists, in teply, can fairly claim 
that they set up mote stringent standards of proof for them- 
selves than the most meticulous law court observes, while 
they will admit that no evidence gives mote than 99 pet cent, 
probability. Ibis hereditary evidence, blood-groups and 
the test, is in the neighbourhood of 90 to 95 pet cent, 
probability, when allowance has been made fot the technical 
blunders which even the most highly qualified men can 
sometimes make. There is also some slight evidence that 
certain rare diseases and chemical agencies may change even 
so deeply tooted a constitutional character as an individual’s 
blood-group. The likelihood of this affecting daily practice 
is far too remote for even the hospitals to bother about it. 
But it deserves to be mentioned. Though not perfect, 
therefore, this kind of evidence is much surer than that which 
the courts are normally driven to accept ; while its adoption 
would remedy a daily injustice and abolish what is probably 
the most widespread form of blackmail. 

There is, finally, the question of how this system could 
best be introduced. The Home Office, I understand, cannot 
compel the courts to call any kind of evidence — while legal 
purists consider that even its circulars to magistrates constitute 
contempt of an amateur court 1 But it might very well open 
a small new department under its pathologist, consisting of a 
laboratory, a hematologist, and a general human geneticist, 
while informing the various benches that its services are at 
their disposal for all the contested cases that come before 
them. At first, at any rate, one such station should be 
sufficient for England, functioning in much the same way as 
the Pregnancy Diagnosis Station which is attached to the 
Institute of Anim a l Genetics, Edinburgh, and which for 
several years has reported on the samples sent to it by doctors 
ffem all over the country. Anyone interested in the subject 
, will find the technical jargon in most of the publications 
rather formidable. But I can recommend chap. ix. in Ruggles 
Gates’s Heredity fa Man (Constable) and Tagc Kemp’s paper 
in Problems of Pobylation (Allen and Unwin), while I have 
tried to write forhaymen in (chap, xii.) my own Heredity — 
Mainly Human (Chapman and Hall). 


Eldon Moors. 



CURRENT EVENTS IN EUROPE 
I . Notes on France 

By Randolph Hughes 

• 

What follows aims at being a survey, retrospective over the 
past three or four months, of the more important events in 
France, and of the reaction to those events of the more 
important classes of French opinion, as expressed in the 
representative organs of the Press. 

It is fitting at the outset to record the very considerate, 
sympathetic and appreciative attitude of the French Press 
during the constitutional crisis which the British Empire had 
to face at the end of last year. Some papers made cheap and 
vulgar capital out of it, in the American manner, and used it 
as an occasion for the production of addled ultra-democratic 
sentimentalism. Thus UCEuvre, emulating the similar per- 
formance of a well-known or notorious American literary 
showman, printed an epistle, beginning c Cher Edotwrd * 
which cordially and almost communistically invited the 
addressee to leave ‘ the bishops, the puritans, the hostesses, 
the plain Janes, the loveless, the flat-foots/ and the other 
e incomplete and ill-finished ’ samples of humanity which 
controlled England, and come and take up his residence in 
the land of the large-minded and the big-hearted and the 
free, where he would be sure of a beautifully human reception. 
All this amplified in terms of indignant commiseration, and 
finding its natural conclusion in ‘A bientot y camarade / 

But stuff of this sorry sort was the exception/ and the 
French Press in general treated the matter with exemplary 
discretion and tact ; and, as understanding of the situation 
increased, it expressed profound admiration for the manner 
in which the British character met the shock, and for the 
Constitution which could withstand such an experience with 
so little harm. The inddent, it was ported out in the early 

* December i8, 1936. 
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stages, was hardly calculated to strengthen the unity of the 
Empire, and many Governments, it was observed, were 
eagerly waiting for any sign of the weakening of that struc- 
ture.* But the foundations turned out to be unshakable, 
and a nation in such a position was to be envied 8 ; the 
British people afforded ‘a rare example of wisdom and 
union,’ 4 * of nobility of soul and of political dignity,’ which 
is particularly valuable in ‘ a world that has lost faith in itself,’ 
and is collapsing 4 in social and moral disorder ’ ; the British 
Empire has clearly demonstrated that it is a stable and a 
stabilising force. 9 Some, analysing the matter, saw in it a 
conflict between the old order and the new, between 
modernism and the spirit of tradition; and in the great 
majority of cases took reassurance from the feet that it was 
traditionalism which had emerged triumphant.® But all in 
the end — even UCELwre , which made a complete amende 
honorable — were concordant in emphasising, above all, the 
dignity with which the situation had been met. This beha- 
viour of the French Press is one of the very few pleasing — 
and promising — signs that have been visible for some time 
past in the firmament of European affairs. 7 


Of recent domestic events in France, two are outstand- 
ingly important : the new Bill governing the Press, and the 
Law on compulsory arbitration. The former of these was 
foreshadowed by the prosecution, condemnation and im- 
prisonment of M. Charles Maurras, and was precipitated by the 

1 Le Petit Bleu, December 4, 1936. In most eftses throughout this surrey, more 
thaA one newspaper could be cited as representing a certain opinion. The political 
colour of papers will only be given (more or less approximately) when the nature of 
the context makes this desirable. 

* Lt Journo/, December 5, 1936. 

4 Le Jour, December 5, 1936. 

* Li Temps, December 5 and 9, 1936. 

* Dipkbe Cokmole, December 7, 1936. 

7 It is painful to have to notice an article entitled B/r/nice, printed in the January 
number of the Rnm de Ports, which, appearing after the above-mentioned affair had 
been definitely doted, returns to it in a spirit of idle gossip, and, what is more, of the 
moat execrable bad taste : bad taste that Rabelais, B&oalde de VerviDe and Crfbil lon 
fib would have been the first to condemn. The following is a choice extract from this 
futile exercise in journalistic rummaging ; 

‘ Ce que l’on voit dcs jambes croufes eat joli, sgrfabk k re girder/ 

It is unn ecess ar y to specify^ho is the subject of this piece ofroyem's photography. 
And yet die Temps — the g^Pe and judicial Temps reviewing this article, awards it 
high marks for its * tnetj as well as for its * finesse ' and its delicate * detgti * 1 
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circumstances preceding the suicide of M. Roger Salengro, 
a Minister of State in the Government of M. Blum. As 
these two affairs — the incarceration of M. Maurras and the 
self-destruction of M. Salengro — were very inadequately 
presented, and in some cases grossly misrepresented, in the 
English Press, and as they ate significant incidents in con- 
temporary French history, it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about them here. 

M. Maurras was brought to trial because he threatened, 
in his capacity' of leader of the Royalist Party and political 
editor of that party’s organ the Action Fran foist, to have done 
to death a certain number of deputies if they were instrumental 
in leading France into war against one of her neighbours. 
M. Maurras had what he considered excellent reasons for 
esteeming this war detrimental, and even disastrous, to 
France, and he therefore thought it his duty as a good patriot 
to resort to the most extreme measures to stop it. When 
on trial, he pleaded — and many people agreed with him — that 
if he were condemned, it would be simply because he had 
behaved as a Frenchman ought to behave. However, he 
was found guilty and condemned to eleven months’ imprison- 
ment — a lengthy term for a man of his age. At once there 
was an outcry of shocked indignation from all quarters with 
the exception of a few journals — they could not even be 
called a handful — on the extreme Left, which were pledged to 
support the Government which had used M. Maurras so 
despitefully. Apart from these, all the papers comprising 
the French Press were vigorous in their denunciation of the 
Government. Scarcely ‘any one of them subscribed to 
M. Maurras’s political doctrines ; a very large number of 
them were diametrically and vehemently opposed to those 
doctrines. They all proclaimed their measure of dissent 
from him, but, they said, this did not prevent them from 
regarding his incarceration as something not very far removed 
from a crime. For M. Maurras — a thing that appears tq be 
generally unknown in England, and especially by the Fngfah 
Press — is not only one of the most considerable political 
philosophers of his time (even most of his adversaries, admit 
this), but also one of the most distinguished writers, m y of 
the most consummate literary artists, iAhe whole tao ge of 
French literature. 
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Tit Times newspaper is certainly ignorant of these facts 
concerning M. Maurras’s pre-eminence, otherwise it would 
not have compressed the news of M. Maurras’s arrest into 
a meagre; paragraph of a few lines (wrongly describing him 
as dte * manager ’ of the Action Fran foist), and relegated it to 
the obscure comer reserved for ' Telegrams in Brief .* 8 

Some three weeks later Tie Times returned to M. Maurras 
and his movement, and this time it gave him the more ample 
honours of a leading article, but it accorded him this greater 
prominence only in order to bring him into relief as a mis- 
chievous, immoral, criminal and thoroughly unpatriotic 
figure. This article bore the denunciatory title of * Poison 
Pens,’ and it was written on the occasion of M. Salengro’s 
self-administered death. The hapless defunct Minister was 
presented by Tit Times as the victim of a great and heinous 
wrong. He had been charged with desertion while serving 
in the Great War, but a fortnight before his death his name 
had been cleared by a military tribunal — at least. Tie Times 
said so, and English readers of course had no reason to doubt 
its word: ‘in the minds of decent-thinking men ’ M. 
Salengro’s name ‘ needed no clearing,’ Tie Times added in a 
spirit of righteous and fully-instructed justice. But General 
Gamelin, a responsible French official, referring to the ‘ mili- 
tary tribunal * mentioned by Tie Times, asserted categorically 
that there had been ‘ no jury, no tribunal, and nothing that 
could properly be called a verdict .’ 8 

The following castigation of Tie Times by the Journal des 
Dibats 10 should be duly pondered : 

It is the British tradition to consider affairs as a whole, and from a 
practical point of view, and not to meddle in the domestic happenings 
of other countries. This is a very wise principle. We should express 
our surprise at seeing Tie Times depart from it in the strangest fashion 
if Tie Times were still what it used to be. We have on different occasions 
noted with regret that it has adopted new modes of procedure. Its 
recent article on the Bill concerning the French Press has caused a painful 
impression in this country. If Tie Times in its new state entertains 
feelings of veneration for M. Salengro or M. Blum, that of course is 
its own business. But it is at least out of place that it should be so 
ill-informed regarding affairs in France as to approve measures aimed 

• October 30, 1936. 

• See numerous uikhrp Lt Jeer, die Brie ie Peris. Ftfro, Grins pirt end other 
French journals in the first Kfitnigbt of November. 

u November 11, 1936. 
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at the French Press and set itself against French opinion when the latter 
is in collision with M. Blum’s Government. What has become of the 
English manners, tact and sense of fitness to which we were accustomed 
in the past? 

The extract indicates that die Bill on the Press (the fate of 
which at the moment of writing has not been settled by the 
Senate) is causing some concern in Fiance. Indeed, all the 
papers, except the partisans of the Government on the 
extreme Left, have been busy in their condemnation of it as 
comically and, what is more, dangerously iniquitous. They 
agree that of course deliberate calumny is repulsive to decent 
journalists, and they would be glad to see it discouraged by 
the proper measures. But this Bill, it is urged, is being 
rushed through under the pressure of party feeling exacer- 
bated by M. Salengro’s suicide, which has been magnified 
out of all reasonable proportion. According to the terms of 
the Bill, papers will be compelled to reveal, among other 
things, whence they derive their financial resources; this 
has not aroused so much discussion as a clause enacting that 
it will be an offence to publish a statement damaging to any 
* public person ’ in respect of his * reputation,’ his * probity,’ 
or his * delicate sse.' 

It is obvious that this would be a very severe check upon 
criticism of Ministers of State and other public officials, for 
it would not be easy to know at what precise point an expres- 
sion of opinion would begin to be * damaging ’ to the reputa- 
tion of such gentlemen. As for the strange item ‘ dilicattsse ,* 
what is it ? asks the Echo de Paris 11 in not very respectful 
perplexity. Where does it begin and where does it end? 
Wfio shall determine the ‘ juridical frontiers ’ of this precious 
quality? If one were to say (proceeds the Echo de Paris), 
speaking of the sumptuous plate which gossip attributes to 
M. Blum (it is necessary to say * gossip,’ for fear of proceed- 
ings), ‘ No, M. Blum is accustomed to eat with his fingers,’ 
that would of course be a joke in not very good taste ; but 
would it result in one’s finding oneself in the dock, would it 
mean that one would be condemned by a body of ma gistrates 
whose dilicatesse would be of the same high order as M. 
Blum’s own? Another clause has in view any statement 
‘ calculated to prejudice the nations^ interest.’ But, says 

u November 34, 1936. 
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Le Jmtrf* that would make it impossible (or hazardous) to 
attack, say, the Bill enfranchising the native inhabitants of 
Algeria, and to denounce it as harmful from the point of view 
of imperial policy* For the Government might maintain 
that such* opposition was prejudicial to the interests of the 
country. These are a few examples out of many of the 
objections to which the proposed Law is being subjected. 
The most serious objection of all, however, is that concerning 
the quality of the persons who would decide the cases arising 
out of the many possible infringements of this law, and here 
the issue is very largely a constitutional one. For the accused 
would be tried* not by a jury, but by a body of professional 
magistrates. This, as the Temps insists, 18 would be to 
subvert the very principles upon which the Republic reposes. 
An English reader may ask * why ? 9 ; the answer is, briefly, 
that the judiciary in France, unlike that in England, is not 
really independent, and is subject to pressure or suggestion 
from the governmental quarters in whose keeping judicial 
advancement very largely lies. 14 This fact makes nugatory 
the comparison, which certain Government organs have tried 
to establish, between the English Law of Libel and the 
projected Law. 16 And, the opponents of the Bill point out 
with unanswerable pertinence, not so very long ago the author 
or sponsor of it, M. Blum himself, virtually passed condemna- 
tion upon it in the name of the most fundamental political 
principles : 

The whole doctrine of the Republic, since the days of the French 
Revolution, is against any such innovation, for it would be improper to 
use the word * reform 9 here. Republican? have always held that the 
competence of the jury in political matters was one of the elements, 
one of the substantial conditions, of the freedom of the Press. The 
Socialist Party has adopted this tradition, and I for my part trust that it 
will always remain true to it. In spite of all the abuses that may be 
complained of, we must at all costs stand for freedom. I would rather 
have a perverted Press than a Press whose liberty was fettered. 

M. Blum is a Socialist, and it was as leader of the Socialist 
Party that he wrote these words in the official Socialist 

11 January 15, 1997. ** November sx and 18, 1996. 

“ Thit point is developed at greater length in my article * The Republic Arraigned,' 
published in the Ninttontb Gmtmy and AjUr in June last. 

** The g ov ernm e n tal plerf*n question is well refuted by the Intrmuiyant and the 
JE cbo it Park of November a J, 1996. 
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journal La Populcdre in the thirty-fifth year of this century. 
His volte-face in this short space of time is in perfect accordance 
with his character as carefully and contentedly analysed and 
defined by himself at the outset of his career in a letter to 
Pierre Louys, one of the figures of the literary world to which 
he gave the greater part of his time before he decided that 
his talents would be more satisfactorily applied to politics : 

I don’t know if I shall ever be capable of carrying through a work; 
or governing my life, on any settled lines, or with any long-sustained 
effort of wilL If seems to«me that there will always be something 
undecided, something unfinished, about me. And, mark you, that is a 
thing on which I pride myself not a little. 1 * 


The Compulsory Arbitration Bill has been passed by both 
Houses, and it will be interesting to see how it works out in 
practice. Its immediate cause was the grave dislocation in 
French industrial and other life consequent upon the many 
serious strikes which broke out in the latter half of last year. 
It was devised to obviate such occurrences in the future. 
According to the organs of the extreme Left, the workers had 
sought to arrive at settlements of the various disputes by 
friendly means, but they always came up against the * scan- 
dalous intransigence ’ of the big industrialists, who deliberately 
provoked conflicts with a view to smashing the Popular 
Front and the syndicalist organisation in which the workers 
found their safety . 17 

The case was put more temperately by the Petit Journal , 
one of the less violent ^exponents of Government policy. 
The great problem, according to this organ , 18 is that of output 
or production, and the Blum Government will be judged 
largely by the way it handles this problem. M. Blum, 
realising its urgency (especially since production had been 
disorganised by the strikes), managed to get his idea of 
compulsory arbitration accepted by the leaders of the C.G.T. 

( Confederation Gtneraie du Travail ), and this virtually meant 
that one half of the battle was won. The other half would 
be won if he could induce the Senate to pass the Bill. This 

u 1890. This revealing epistle vu recently sold at in auction tale in Path, and 
it has bees published by Conduit and other journal*. M Blum probably wishes he 
himself had been the purchaser. 

19 VHumamU, December aB, 1936. is rw»™Ka» r ^ 
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he did do, although only after the Bill had been subjected to 
so much modification that what survived of it was a com* 
promise. But general satisfaction had been secured all 
round : , the Senate had brought the Bill into line with the 
Constitution and the mistrust of the workers regarding it 
had been removed, and M. Blum felt that a great danger had 
been averted. 

But the great majority of the French journals viewed the 
measure with scepticism, and in some cases with no small 
amount of apprehension. The Journo/ des Dibats speaking 
particularly for the eighty-nine senators who voted against 
the Bill (170 voted for it), said that they discerned a subversive 
motive underlying it, which was contrary to all parliamentary 
institutions, and prejudicial to the financial and the economic 
health of the nation. The Vtctoire , ao not an extremist paper, 
saw in the Bill ‘ an instrument of social warfare that could 
not but multiply conflicts/ The Bill was engendered by a 
fear of disorder, said Ulntransigant , a but it will not placate 
those to whom it is intended to be a sop ; it will issue in 
still greater disorder; those who should obey will derive 
from it the feeling that they are the masters, and thus the 
sense of authority will be weakened in the country. The 
decision will be binding only on the employers, says a com- 
mercial paper, Chaleur et Industrie ; the employees will always 
be able to resort to the strike as a weapon, and the Bill can 
only obviate the strike in so far as it pleases the workers that 
it should do so. UAmi du Peuple 22 argues in this sense too, 
and says that every decision in favour of the workers will be 
received by them in a spirit of hostile triumph, and thus will 
only widen the breach between the two parties. UOrdre} ® 
another paper that is not markedly extremist, fears that with 
this Bill purely Socialist legislation is well launched, for it 
will enable prices to be fixed arbitrarily. Woe, says UOrdre y 
to the small tradespeople who have the misfortune to find 
themselves in the line of its advance 1 Other papers develop 
this latter point : the ruin of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses and, as a consequence of this, the extension and 
supremacy of the proletarian forces of the State. France, 
it is pointed out, owes a large part of its wealth to this multi- 

lf December 28, 1936.C* ** December 28, 1936. ** December 31, 1936. 

u January ax, 1937. 0 December 29, 1936. 
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tude of small enterprises, which work with the most limited 
means, and whose managers, engineers and workmen consti- 
tute one of the most enterprising, efficient and in other ways 
valuable section of the population. 

Candide M says that much could be tolerated if the Bill 
really did ensure industrial peace, but it is convined that it 
will do nothing of the kind. Not only must the Bill be 
ineffective so long as magistrates have not the power to 
enforce their decisions on the workers (M. Blum’s Govern- 
ment would not consent to the use of gendarmes against the 
latter when they show themselves contumacious); besides 
that consideration, the Bill will leave unmoved the forces 
of Communism which are bent on the destruction of the 
country. For, says Candide , if it had merely been no more 
than a conflict between Capitalism and Labour, the issue 
would have been settled long since. But that would not suit 
the Communists’ plan ; their design is, not to better the con- 
ditions of the workers, but to disorganise production, and 
thus to produce social chaos, to the greatest possible extent. 

Events seemed quickly to bear out the prophecies of a 
number of these critics. A couple of days after the Bill had 
been passed by the Senate a strike broke out in the foodstuffs 
industries of Paris, and the strikers refused to accept the 
decision of the arbitrators to whom the matter had been 
submitted. The Communist daily UHumanite justified this 
refusal on the ground that the cost of living bad gone up, 
and therefore that the decision should obviously have been 
given in favour of the workers — a highly convenient mode 
of justification, which no doubt will be increasingly resorted 
to. But it makes a dead letter of the law of compul- 
sory arbitration demanded by the Government of which 
UHumanite and its stalwarts are one of the principal pillars. 
The pessimistic, however, may find a little consolation, and 
even a sign of better times , 25 in the fact that about a week 
later a strike was settled at Lille by the procedure introduced 
by the recently passed Bill. 


Many of the observations noted in what precedes consti- 
tute a criticism of M. Blum’s Government, and we will now 

14 December 31, 1936. * As does the Matin — January 8 t 1937. 

Vol. CXXT — No. 721 q* 
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proceed to consider briefly the achievement in general of that 
Government, as seen by itself and its apologists on the one 
hand, and on the other by those who are not inclined to view 
what is commonly called ( the Blum experiment 9 as a happy 
one for the country. 

The most comprehensive and the kindest appraisement of 
his and his colleagues’ Administration is that formulated by 
M. Blum himself at Lyons on the 24th of January. This 
may be taken as including and amplifying all the laudatory 
and optimistic remarks on that Adnjinistration which have 
appeared in UHumanite, Le Populaire , and other friendly 
journals since M. Blum’s advent to power. These estimates 
are well known to English readers, for they have been 
reproduced and adopted by many English papers. It will 
be sufficient, therefore, to sum up rapidly M. Blum’s exposi- 
tion of what he and his associates have succeeded in accom- 
plishing. I shall confine myself here to domestic affairs : an 
adequate consideration of even the most essential elements of 
French foreign policy would demand the compass of a whole 
article. 

His Government, M. Blum claimed, was a Government of 
public welfare, a Government in the truest sense of the word 
national. It was a fact that everything was not as it should be 
in the domain of finance ; all the money that had emigrated 
from the country had not returned to it, and it had not been 
possible to stop hoarding within the country ; and there were 
other embarrassments of a financial order. Still, when all 
was said, there had undeniably been an economic recovery, 
and it had been rapid and intense. So much so indeed that 
it might be considered that the financial crisis was no longer 
grave, and that an era of prosperity and security had opened. 
In the first time for years there were reports of new invest- 
ments and of the creation of new enterprises. Important 
social legislation, aimed at relieving the ills of unemployment, 
indigent old age, agricultural calamities and other species of 
evils, c had been taken in hand. In fact, said M. Blum, France 
had been transformed out of all recognition. An impartial 
observer who had not seen the country for eight or ten months, 
and visited it to-day, would be amazed at what he saw.* 6 

M I myself returned to FiY&e the other day after just such an interval, and never 
before have I been so struck by the change that had taken place. But the change was 
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There is a renascence on all sides. The nation is gradually 
ret urning to its normal condition. The material transforma- 
tion is striking enough, but even more striking is the. moral 
transformation. A different mood is visible everywhere ; 
health and confidence, and even cheerfulness, are beginning 
to be the rule once more. Everything, indeed, encourages us 
to continue in the path along which we have so far advanced. 

Lovers of France would be happy to think this was true. 
But all Frenchmen do not think it is true ; indeed, a con- 
siderable number of diem present an altogether different 
picture of the country. One of the most authoritative of 
these is M. Tardieu, a hard-headed critic of great and distin- 
guished administrative experience, who is not given to 
abandoning solid facts for the more agreeable prospects of 
rhetoric. His comments 27 on M. Blum’s speech, like that 
speech itself, only in a contrary direction, may be taken as 
resuming and extending a large body of criticism that has 
been expressed in the past few months. The following is a 
recapitulation of them. 

To hear M. Blum talk, says M. Tardieu, one would think 
there had been no social legislation before his own access to 
office. But the laws governing the employment of women 
and children, unhealthy factories and workshops, industrial 
accidents, workmen’s pensions, cheap dwellings, the eight- 
hour day, social insurance — these laws were all passed by 
bourgeois Governments. The other rosy items of M. Blum’s 
litany do not easily bear criticism. It had been promised in 
June 1936 that at the end of six months unemployment would 
have ceased altogether in France. The Government has 
indeed had passed 206 laws to this end, but on January 9, 
1937, there were still 420,000 unemployed in the country. 
It had been promised at the same time that the purchasing 
power of the workers would be increased by 35 per cent., 
and that their comfort would be assured. But for a month 
past the syndicates of the C.G.T. have been so dissatisfied 
with this purchasing power that they are clamouring for a 
fresh and an immediate increase of wages. It had been 
promised that the increase of wages would not be offset by 

not of the potadisal kind indicated by M. Blum. There was everywhere a listlessness, 
a heaviness, and atony that was altogether new in my Aiy extensive experience of the 
country. The light, and a good pan of the life, scemeu to have gone out of things. 

*’ Gringpin, January 29, 1937. 
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any rise in retail prices ; but the rise in these prices has been 
most marked : 40 per cent, in the case of bread and wine, 
30 per cent in that of meat and potatoes, and an average of 
20 per cent when ail commodities are considered 

As for agriculture, a Com Bureau was founded, and gave 
employment to some hundreds of Socialist officials ; but the 
price of wheat is still 20 francs below the rate obtaining in 
the free market, and meanwhile the French peasant has to 
cope with the rising prices of other goods. As for the 
construction of the larger kinds of premises, and in general, 
anything in the way of long-term investments, by which alone 
economic recovery can be measured, there is no progress to 
report here. In the final estimate, imports have been in 
excess of exports. The amount involved in recent and 
pending bankruptcies is enormous, and does not point to a 
return of prosperity. It is true that certain industries pro- 
tected by the State have no cause to complain, but the smaller 
industries and businesses, and the classes which save on a 
small or a moderate scale, are being very sorely tried at the 
present moment. In short, the Blum Government has 
intensified all the causes — social, fiscal, budgetary, monetary — 
which make for an increase in retail prices. And if we 
consider the budget, with its huge deficit, and the general 
financial state of the country, there is room for nothing but 
the most serious alarm. 

Several other critics maintain that the Government has 
only accentuated the friction and the division between classes. 
Others — the Temps, for example — declare that, in any case, 
it suffers from an irremediable internal defect, and is therefore 
of its very nature condemned to failure. This is that it is 
partly socialistic and partly communistic, and thus must 
constantly try to realise aims that are mutually irreconcilable ; 
it is a Government pulled in contrary directions, a Govern- 
ment prevented from adopting any clear-cut and decisive 
policy on any of the important matters confronting it. It tries 
to save national causes, and at the same time it is subjected 
to forces, and depends on them for its existence, which 
are bent on forwarding causes the opposite of national. This 
weakness is especially seen in its conduct of foreign affairs — 
but that is a story thsj^must be reserved for another occasion. 

Randolph Hughes. 



THE INDIAN ASSEMBLY 
By Patrick Lacey 

After a spot of bother during the first days of September the 
Indian Legislative Assembly settled down to the best session 
it has had since the last elections two years ago. The captious 
and the cautious (?) tell us that this is due to its pre-occupation 
with non-political subjects, and specially with a Company 
Law Amendment Bill whose principles appeal equally to 
Government and Opposition. But it is a good and significant 
omen that in a matter of first importance the Government 
has received the fullest co-operation, sympathy and trust 
of a Congress Party nominally pledged to obstruction and 
sabotage all the time and every time. Not even the Madrasi 
Nationalists’ passion for surplus speech-making has prevented 
the party from contributing greatly, with knowledge and 
care, to the tightening-up of a Bill whose specific purpose is 
to increase the Executive’s powers of control. 

The Congress Group has forty-one or forty-two members. 
Some of them during the present session have called them- 
selves unashamed capitalists, and others Socialists, of whom 
the most vocal is youpg Professor Ranga, from Madras. 
The two sections do not pretend to agree; they quarrel 
firmly yet amicably, without trace of malice. But the party, 
as a whole, retains a cohesion and discipline only rivalled by 
the official * voting machines ’ opposite it, and by the much 
smaller European Group. Its secretary, Mr. Satyamurti, 
perseveres in endless chatter and countless questions ‘for 
publicity’s sake,’ as he himself has said. If his colleagues 
could abate him, they might achieve more than they do. As 
it is, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
are nevertheless towers of strength and wisdom ; Mr. V. V. 
Giri has scored points for Labour ; an^Mr. M. A. Ayyangar 
has earned official approval for several^f his Companies Bill 

413 
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amendments, though he is apt to speak isi& ^e liadrasi’s 
machine-gun delivety. Contrariwise, the group’s aged and 
renowned savant, Dr. Bhagwan Dass, speaks too seldom; 
and others who are by no means savant are too fend of 
restricting their part in debates to crude interruptions of 
speeches which they cannot otherwise gainsay. Their manners 
and notions of humour are apt to be very ‘ lower school.’ 

Next to the Congressmen sits Mr. Jinnah’s Independent 
Party— so true to its name that resignations from it are nearly 
as frequent as its division between the ayes and noes. That, 
however, is characteristic of the Moslems, who contribute its 
backbone, and the non-Muslim Liberals, who give the group 
its brains. Mr. Jinnah himself has played a negligible part in 
the present session, save that he remains the most beautifully 
dressed actor in the House. For some reason hard to define, 
he impresses the Government’s front bench, and the Congress 
Group scarcely less so, as a red flag might strike a Viceregal 
bull. The ablest man in his group is undoubtedly Sir H. P. 
Mody, the outstanding individualist in the Assembly ; and 
for this let Lancashire rejoice and give thanks. Sir Homi 
speaks, and sometimes heckles, with an ever-sparkling fluency 
that delights the whole House, but only when his knowledge 
of the subject is complete enough to embarrass the majority 
opposing him. Apart from this, his one handicap is the 
irrepressibility of his sense of wit and fun. It is real wit, but 
too often dissembles the earnest importance of his case. On 
the other hand, he was more alert than the whole European 
Group put together when the Government and Congress 
conspired in an act of banditry against the managing agents. 
The Companies Bill provides for the statutory violation of 
managing agents’ contracts, and the Government agrees that 
this makes it expropriatory. The Select Committee inserted 
a clause entitling managing agents to compensation. The 
Government doubted whether the safeguard would be 
effective, but was expected to support it. Mr. Satyamurti 
tabled an amendment to abolish it, and at the last moment the 
Government accepted his motion. Sir H. P. Mody’s was the 
' only voice raised in protest. 

From this it will be inferred with some justice that the 
European Group offline members is not particularly wide- 
awake. It sets an excellent example of decorum and attention 
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to busioe8S. lt ts provocadve only is the rarest of seotenoes 
from Mt. F. E. }ames, its one skilled debater. It has two or 
flute other speakers capable of stating a case with uninspiring 
lucidity, and these are given a polite, heedful heating that 
some men in every other part of the House may well envy. 
Yet there is something a little pathetic about it, and far too 
much studied indifference to matters that affect India’s welfare 
without directly touching European pockets. The group 
nevertheless maintains the best of relations with other parties, 
and Sir Leslie Hudson, jts leader, is very popular. 

The Congress Nationalists form another minimum party. 
As a rule their only difference with the Congress proper is 
their unrelenting hostility to the Communal Award, and even 
this little gulf has been more than half bridged by the All- 
India Congress Committee’s recent attack on the Award. 
But they sit apart, and since their most potent backer outside 
the House is a managing agent they have often spoken and 
voted against the Opposition on amendments to the Com- 
panies Bill. Their leader is Mr. M. S. Aney, rngre than once 
President of the Congress. He looks like an unordeted 
bundle of fair linen with a red crown, but he is an astute 
debater, and can speak pungently with a rather high, harsh 
voice, yet great good humour. Sardar Sant Singh is an 
incorrigible but amiable and picturesque Communalist. 
Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya, nephew of a more famous 
namesake, seems to have repented of the wickedest speech 
made in the House, and is now seldom heard except when he 
has something sensible to say. 

The second biggest block in the whole Chamber consists 
of ttie Unattached, owning no party allegiance. Sit Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatulla, formerly a Minister of the Bombay 
Government, has now tallied a few of them under some 
banner or other, but it is doubtful if the effort will last. Sir 
Ghulam speaks occasionally, in very deliberate tones. Mr. 
N. M. Joshi is a member nominated by Government to 
represent Labour. He is always interesting, with a cotitage 
stimulated by much sense of fun, and he is the only non- 
elected member of the House with personal independence 
enough to vote pretty consistently against his official patrons. 
To their credit, they make no complaQt. Six Mohammed 
Yaqub, elected from the United Provinces, is another who 
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has the pluck to hit oat hard all round him when he scents 
hanky - panky ; but more often he finds that the Assembly is 
an irre sistible remedy for insomnia. Sir R. S. Sarma has had 
his day: when the terrorists were most active he attacked 
them and their apologists in speeches that seriously en- 
dangered bis life, but he is ineffective when there is nothing 
to fight about. 

The officials comprising the Government block (and 
block is the word) ate only very so-so and their Treasury 
Bench is unimpressive as such. The Law Member, Sir 
Nripendra Sircar, is its only occupant who can hold a candle 
to Messrs. Desai and Pant opposite him. He lacks the 
beautiful, mellowed, quietly forceful felicity of Mr. Desai’s 
oratory, but his industry and skill in the mastery and statement 
of a brief ate remarkable, and his wit has completely healed 
the sores that he used to irritate among the Congressmen. 
Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member, has an understandable 
reputation outside the House for unabashed ofiensiveness ; 
but though in debate the Opposition appear to writhe and 
rage under his gibes, they confess a great liking for his frank- 
ness and avoidance of guile. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, 
Commerce Member and distinguished lawyer, has had little 
to do this session, but is admirable on his own subjects. He 
belongs to a Moslem sect which the orthodox call heretical, 
so that he must sometimes face unmerited difficulties. Sir 
Girja Shankar Bajpai, Secretary for Education, Health and 
Lands, evolves rhetorical periods with exceptional clarity. 
Mr. P. J. Griffiths is the only official back-bencher of any 
account in debate. He first came from Midnapore to blast 
the Opposition case for relaxation of the measures against 
terrorism, but I have never seen a Government member 
applauded so cordially and impartially by all groups in the 
House. Yet the Government, as a team, makes a very poor 
show. It has won nearly all the divisions on the Companies 
Bill, but, strictly speaking, remains a minority Government, 
arnfis more worried than tutored by that fact. 

Some attempt has been made elsewhere to exaggerate the 
significance of the Congress Opposition’s stampede from the 
Chamber on the third day of the present session, and their 
absence when the 'Vjjteroy addressed both Houses. It may be 
worth some trouble to correct the perspective of these 
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incidents. The first affair was almost certainly nothing more 
than a sudden, ephemeral explosion of petulance* and its 
chief apologist has admitted that he had his tongue in his 
cheek when he commended its * spontaneity.' It may have 
been all too typical ; it may happen again ; but it was not a 
political portent, and there is every reason to believe that the 
party was soon ashamed of it. Some excitable Congress 
back-benchers have not had time to master all the subtleties 
of parliamentary procedure and tactics. They were looking 
to a vote of censure oi\ the tariff relief given to Lancashire, 
often their Public Enemy No. 1, and they lost their heads 
momentarily when Government took a chance of talking the 
motion out. Their chagrin fell on the chairman's head, and 
they threw up the sponge in sheer wrath. It is not true, as 
some reports have said, that Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of 
the Opposition, led the demonstration. The tail wagged the 
cat, and Mr. Desai was in the rear of the walk-out. 

The same group’s boycott of the Viceroy’s visit to the 
Legislature may seem to have been as silly and mote unfor- 
tunate, but it was equally unimportant. The Congressmen 
were present and attentive when Lord Willingdon first 
addressed the Assembly after their return to it. Later they 
resented the convention whereby everyone in the House is 
expected to stand whenever the President has to read one of 
the Governor-General’s formal messages to it, and the more 
so since these messages sometimes announce disallowance of 
motions before the House or certification of Bills which it 
has rejected. Hence came a search for grounds of ‘ total 
abstinence ’ when the Viceroy should next speak in the 
Chamber; and the pretext discovered and published was 
Lord Willingdon’s refusal to meet Mr. Gandhi so long as 
civil disobedience was threatened or continued. This excuse 
looked a little thin when the same members omitted the 
formality of calling at Viceregal Lodge after Lord Linlithgow’s 
arrival — a detail about which too much fuss is made here and 
there. Then they met in very solemn conclave to coiAidet 
whether they should attend Lord Linlithgow’s first speech to 
the Legislature. An indiscreet spokesman, with a passion 
for publicity, broadcast prematurely the news that three- 
quarters of them thought they should atttnd; and immediatel y 
they were bounced back to their old^ttitude by telegrams 
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from followers in various pacts of India, hoping that this 
lamentable report was untrue. So they stayed away again ; 
and though some of their newspapers have mocked the 
Congress Nationalist Patty fot not sharing their absenteeism, 
others have rebuked them for needless discourtesy. 

The excuse given me by the Congress Whip was the 
unusual severity with which Lord Linlithgow has disallowed 
many of their thirty-odd adjournment motions. The President 
has refused to admit more because they plainly did not comply 
with the tula ; but no previous Vfceroy made so frequent 
use of his power to veto such motions on the ground that 
their subject-matter was ‘ not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council.’ They dealt with matters or 
events within the jurisdiction of provincial Governments and 
Legislatures, and perhaps it is well that the Centre should 
learn to mind its own business on the eve of provincial 
autonomy. But this vetoing would have been an improve- 
ment on the old pretext for boycotting the Viceroy, if ever it 
had been published as such. It was not : some of the 
absentees sent their wives and daughters to hear Lord 
Linlithgow from the galleries ; and I shall be surprised if we 
hear very much mote of similar incidents in future. But we 
may, and if they recur we might do worse than temper 
criticism of their obvious futility with the question whether 
Englishmen under the rule of alien conquerors would go 
out of their way to show respect to that Government’s 
principal agent. 

A more extraordinary side-show touched the Viceroy 
indirectly. A question was asked jp the Assembly on the 
Government’s policy for live-stock improvement, with 
special reference to the distribution of stud bulls. Then a 
Congressman inquired whether Government were aware 
that many of the bulls were dying for want of proper fodder 
and many cows had died because they were ill-matched with 
the bulls. These are notorious and vitally important facts ; 
yet rite Secretary of the Congress Party, whose countless 
questions seldom include any so sensible, compelled his 
colleague to stand up and withdraw the interpellation on the 
ground that it was ‘ not in good form or taste.’ There was 
ribald laughter all tqgmd the House. 

But ‘ incidents ’ m inverted commas have been happily 
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rate this session. The Companies Bill has overshadowed 
everything else, and I have already suggested that inferences 
may be drawn from the good relations established between 
Government and Opposition during its discussion. The 
Opposition’s persistent pressure against existing managing 
agents has provoked in some quarters a suspicion that it is 
inspired by racio-political prejudice, because the foremost 
Agencies are British. But very many are Indian ; few 
companies in this country have prospered without their help, 
and it is far mote probable that the greater publicity following 
a few scandals is to be blamed for the drive against the system 
in general. At any rate, neither the Opposition nor the 
Government seems to regard successful divisions on the Bill 
as political triumphs. They have left that misinterpretation 
of them to the headlines of the Press, and have been content 
to disagree in the friendliest spirit, with mutual respect, on 
points of detail raised by their joint and largely successful 
efforts to improve India’s Company Law out of all recognition. 
It needed it with vengeance ; but it is noteworthy that in 
doing it the Opposition parties have had courage enough to 
stamp particularly on abuses by vested interests that have 
often financed them in the past. They are genuinely anxious 
to afford shareholders the maximum protection. 

There was equally useful co-operation in the passing of a 
duller Bill to amend the local administration of cantonment 
areas, though the Congress might have been expected to 
obstruct anything so military as long as it could. On a Bill 
to amend the Motor Vehicles Act the Government had the 
sense to acknowledge the force of opinion and to accept a 
dilatory motion that the measure be circulated. The Bill 
seeks to introduce some necessary control of highway motor 
traffic, but the Government rather lent itself to a suspicion 
that it was equally concerned to divert passengers to its own 
railways at the cost of private motor enterprise. The Opposi- 
tion would have none of this ; and they also carried against 
Government a similar motion on a Bill to tighten up thealaw 
against ticketless railway travel. It is estimated that nearly 
fi,ooo,ooo people travel on India’s railways without tickets 
every year. The law-breaker received too much irrelevant 
and sentimental sympathy in the Assembly; but there was 
no gainsaying the argument that the® etty tyrannies and 
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incompetence of petty railway officials are enough to provoke 
them, and no legislation is needed to cure faults like these. 

Progress with non-official (private members’) business 
has been as negligible as ever. It is certainly to the Assembly’s 
discredit that no party had the pluck or social sense to press 
for early discussion of Mr. B. Das’s Bill to improve the Sarda 
Act against child marriage, for there is now no hope of its 
passage during the present session. Nearly a day and a half 
was wasted on a communal riot of verbosity over a Bill to 
validate beyond doubt the religious marriages of persons 
converted to Hinduism by the Arya Samaj, the society which 
rejects the ultra-orthodox view that a Hindu necessarily 
nascitur, non fit . Only one elected Indian in the House 
voted with the Government when it opposed a resolution 
suggesting that one more commission of inquiry should 
investigate the whole question of agricultural indebtedness ; 
and the single * loyalist 5 was the Assembly’s chief down, 
invariably known as Snowball because of his shape and 
contrary complexion. The Government accepted a resolution 
recommending that all its servants should be told to observe 
strict neutrality in the coming elections : it had issued orders 
to that very effect some weeks earlier. But the Congress 
members were much agitated when Sir Mohammed Yaqub 
moved, and Government accepted, an amendment adding 
that rowdyism at election meetings should be prevented with 
equal impartiality. There have been odd moments during 
the Assembly’s present session when a majority of the House 
would have welcomed its members’ subjection to the same 
healthy principle. 

Patrick Lacey. 

October ia, 19 $6. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

World Population : Past Growth and Present Trend \ by A. M. Carr- 
Saundcrs (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936, 12J. 6 d.). 

This masterly volume i# assured in advance of a large number 
of readers : it has a better claim to be a * best seller ’ than any 
scientific work of recent years, for it deals objectively, clearly but 
specifically, with the fundamental fact of politics. The present low 
level of fertility has created a problem for the leaders, or, as we still 
call them in this country, the statesmen, of all countries in North- 
West Europe. A decline in population will supervene in England 
and Wales by 1943 (it would appear that the effective population — 
namely, of persons of working age between eighteen and, say, 
fifty — may remain constant till about i960). The decline will be 
small for a time, but, unless it is checked, the population of England 
and Wales may be not over 20,000,000 in 2036. It will, moreover, 
be even more predominantly urban than at present, and the present 
figure of 80 per cent, for urban areas in England and Wales has 
no parallel. It is, indeed, fair to state that over the greater part 
of England and Wales the actual population per rural parish is 
less than it was a century ago, and this is true of places within thirty 
miles of London. 

Professor Carr-Saunders has not contented hi mself with generali- 
sations. His discussion of the problems of Palestine qualifies him 
to give evidence before the IJoyal Commission when it commences 
its sittings. The Jewish birth rate is lower in Palestine than that 
of the Arab. It is lower in Poland than that of non-Jews. No 
reference is made to the officially published figures of the 193$ 
census in Germany, 1 but they are even more significant, and support 
the view, suggested by Ruppin, that the extinction of the Jews in 
Northern Europe is in sight. The author’s references to the absence 
of obvious physical differences between Arabs and Jews is jaot 
supported by reference to authorities. Polish Jews from what was 
once Russia, who are for the most part not of Semitic origin, 
certainly resemble Arabs as little as do other Europeans, 

It is to be regretted that in discussing measures taken to dis- 

1 a Stadsdtches Reichttmt.* I Virtodmft mi Statist^ December 22, 1935, and 
Starts Hscbu Jabrbmb, 1935. 
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courage the falling birth rate in Italy, where it is to-day no higher 
than in England in 1913, and in Germany, Professor Carr-Saunders 
has not compared the financial and other forms of assistance given 
to parents in this country with that accorded elsewhere. It is 
probable that in one way or another parents with large fiunilies 
receive more assistance here than in any country in Europe, not in 
lump sums, but by indirect methods. He refers to anti-contra- 
ceptive propaganda and legislation abroad, but does not refer to the 
state of our own law and practice in this regard. He likewise 
emphasises the restrictions on emigration from Italy, but does not 
remind us of the fact that the regulations in force in this country 
are, in practice, not dissimilar from those in Italy, being governed 
by conditions imposed elsewhere and by a desire to save emigrants 
from ill-treatment and subsequent deportation from the country 
to which they seek to go. 

He is likewise at pains to emphasise the desire of the Italian 
Government to hinder or prevent assimilation of Italians living 
abroad by keeping alive their loyalty to Italy. It would have been 
more in keeping with his own objective outlook had he referred 
to our own feeble efforts in this direction. A Foreign Office 
Committee, Under the chairmanship first of Sir Charles Eliot and 
later of Sir John Tilley, both of the Diplomatic Service, with a 
distinguished membership which included Sir William Beveridge 
and Sir Denison Ross, was directed in 1920 to report, among other 
things, upon : 

The advisability of establishing, or assisting, British schools in foreign 
countries in view of (a) the need for the provision of educational facilities 
for the children of the British community, and (b) the spread of a know- 
ledge of the English language and an appreciation of British ideals among 
foreign peoples. 

The policy to be adopted towards British chambers of commerce in 
foreign countries. 

The attitude to be adopted towards patriotic associations. 

Whether other institutions exist which tend to produce a spirit of 
solidarity among British subjects abroad and the attitude to be adopted 
towards them. 

The advisability of encouraging local British newspapers in different 
countries. 

•Whether it is advisable, and if so by what means, to encourage 
commercial and political propaganda. 

What steps, if any, should be taken to encourage the distribution 
of technical works by British authors in English and other languages. 

Whether adequate sums are at the disposal of His Majesty’s diplomatic 
and consular represenff ives for the celebration of the King’s Birthday 
and other patriotic festivals. 
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The value of the Boy Scout movement as a means of instilling British 
ideals into the children of British subjects in foreign countries, and as a 
means of making these ideals known to foreign people. 

They recommended, among other things : 

That His Majesty’s Government should do all in their power, without 
undue interference, to foster a greater spirit of solidarity among British 
communities abroad and make British ideals known to, and appreciated 
by, foreign nations ; that it should be made known on every suitable 
opportunity to British subjects in foreign countries that His Majesty’s 
Government take ^sympathetic and active interest in their welfare. 

The Report (Cmd. 672, 1920) mentions the excellent work done 
on these lines by the Alliance Frangaise, and suggests that it deserves 
most careful study. Italy and Germany to-day are, in fact, doing 
what we in 1920 were urged to do, but have never, in fact, seriously 
attempted. 

No student of public affairs can afford to be without this book, 
which, if brought up to date periodically, may well remain for many 
years an indispensable work of reference as well as of instruction. 


Arnolu Wilson. 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO 
By The Assistant Editor 

The Nineteenth Century. Edited by James Knowles : VoL I., 

No. i, March 1877 

In 1877 Janies Knowles severed his association, which had 
extended over seven years, with the Contemporary Review. 
Encouraged by the public’s approval of the ‘absolutely 
impartial and unsectarian principles’ which had governed 
the Contemporary during his connexion with it, he established, 
with the help of many supporters, a new review, The 
Nineteenth Century , which title he hoped might in due course 
become The Twentieth Century. The first number, published 
on March 1, 1877, by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co., of 
6j Comhill, E.C., opened with a ‘Prefatory Poem’ by 
Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, in which the Editor’s 
exchange of one ‘craft’ for another is metaphorically 
described : 

Those that of late had fleeted flu and fast 
To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have chartered this ; where, mindful of the past. 

Our true co-mates regather round the mast, 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 
And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast ; 

For some, descending from the sacred peak 
Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about ; 

And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 

If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 

The new craft was launched in a moderate calm. March 
1877 was not an evmtful month, though it bore traces of the 
turmoil in which me previous year had closed. Then, as 
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now, England was preoccupied with the problem of inter- 
vention in a foreign dispute. In 1875 the Central Powers, 
with Russia, had invited Britain, France and Italy to join 
them in an effort to * localise the conflict ’ caused by a revolt 
in Bosnia and Herzegovnia, which Turkey seemed unable 
to control. Then, as now, there followed pious words 
and resolutions, proposals for armistices, conferences and 
exchanges of notes ; and in the meantime Servia and Monte- 
negro, whom the Powers wished to keep out of the conflict, 
declared war on the Sultan. Disraeli, from motives which 
have been variously explained, was reluctant to interfere 
with Turkey. Lord Derby (Foreign Secretary) wanted 
peace, but not by intervention. From the general confusion 
there emerged, in December, an unusually muddled con- 
ference of the Powers at Constantinople, which solved 
nothing and finally collapsed on the question of guarantees. 
Meanwhile, in June 1876, the Daily News published a letter 
from its Constantinople correspondent, Edwin Pears, giving 
details of atrocities committed by Turkish irregulars in 
Bulgaria. In September Mr. Gladstone shattered the calm 
of the parliamentary recess with a pamphlet, Bulgarian Horrors 
and the Question of the East y which sold at the rate of 10,000 
copies a day. Provoked by the Government’s indifference, 
he declared that he could no longer bear in silence his share 
of responsibility for the Crimean War. He, the sole sur- 
viving member of the House which had sent England to 
war on behalf of Turkey, demanded immediate action in 
concert with other European Powers to put a stop to the 
conflict. * 

An old servant of the Crown and State, [he wrote] I entreat my 
countrymen, upon whom far more than perhaps any other people of 
Europe it depends, to require and to insist that our Government, which 
has been working in one direction, shall work in the other, and shall 
apply all its vigour to concur with the other States of Europe in obtaining 
the extinction of the Turkish executive power in Bulgaria. Let the 
Turks now carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely, 
by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudits, their 
Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage, shall, 1 hope, dear out from the province 
they have desolated and profaned. 

It is hard to recognise the author A this fiery eloquence 
in his contribution to The Nineteenth Century — its first article 
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— ‘ On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion.’ 
Taking as his text the second edition of Sit George Lewis's 
essay on The Inflame of Authority in Matters of Opinion, first 
published in 1849, he conducts a learned and dispassionate 
inquiry into the nature of authority, particularly in religion. 
An explanation of his detachment may perhaps be found 
in his complaint of Lewis’s work ‘ that a large portion of 
it seems to belong to a work on politics.' He holds that 
authority in matters of opinion can have no connexion with 
politics, * for in politics authority is poerdve ’ ; yet willingly 
confirms an observation of Lewis’s which might explain 
many of the aberrations and obstructions which hamper the 
political machine: 

In very many cases, where we have reached certain results by our 
own inquiries, die process and the evidence have been forgotten, and 
are no longer present to the mind at times when we are called upon 
to act; they are laid aside as no longer necessary; we are satisfied 
with the knowledge that we inquired at a former time. We now hold 
to the conclusion, not remembering accurately its warrant, but remember- 
ing only that we once decided that it had a warrant. In its essence, 
this is acting upon authority. From this sort of action upon authority 
I believe no man of active life, however tenacious be his memory, can 
escape. 

And in another part of his essay, however remote from 
politics in purpose, he diagnoses with great accuracy a 
political disease of which there have been many epidemics 
in recent years : 

The human mind (I have said) is accustomed to play tricks with 
itself in every form ; and one of the forms in which it most frequently 
resorts to this operation, is when it attenuates the labour of thought, 
and evades the responsibility of definite decision, by the adoption of a 
general word that we purposely keep undefined to our own conscious- 
ness. So men admire the British Constitution without knowing or 
inquiring what it is, and profess Christianity but decline to say or think 
what it means. In such cases the general word, instead of indicating, 
like the tide of an author's works, a multitude of particulars, becomes 
a bliqd, which, on the one hand, excludes knowledge, and, on the other, 
leaves us imbued with the notion that we possess it. 

It would be an interesting if long and melancholy task to 
compile a list of such * general words * in current political 
use, and to compargtdt with those in use sixty years ago. 
It would probably bf found that such words as are common 
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to both lists now attenuate the labour of thought in a different 
direction, and leave us imbued with the notion that we possess 
a different kind of knowledge, while retaining all their original 
vagueness. Mr. Gladstone sums up admirably : 

Be it observed, then, that authority claims a legitimate place in the 
province of opinion, not as a bar to truth, but as a guarantee for it ; 
not as an absolute guarantee, but only when it is as the best that may be 
had ; not in preference to personal inquiry reaching up to the sources, 
but as the proper substitute in the multitude of instances where this is 
impracticable. Authority, rightly understood, has a substantial mining ; 
in that meaning, it is not at vaitance or in competition either with truth, 
or with private inquiry and private judgment. It is a crutch, rather 
than a leg ; but the natural energy of the leg is limited, and, when the 
leg cannot work, the crutch may. Further, the fact to which we ought 
to be alive, but for the most part are not, is that the whole human family, 
and the best and highest races of it, and the best and highest minds of 
those races, are to a great extent upon crutches, the crutches which 
authority has lent them. 

Looking at this essay now, as representing the attitude 
and temper of a distinguished Victorian mind and reflecting 
the cultural environment of its day, what most distinguishes 
it from anything which could be written on the same subject 
now is the fact that authority in matters of opinion was still 
recognised, was, indeed, robustly alive. ‘ A general revolt 
against authority,' says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ even in matters of 
opinion, is a childish or anile 1 superstition, not to be excused 
by the pretext that it is only due to the love of freedom 
cherished in excess.’ He died before he could see, not indeed 
a revolt against authority, but its slow crumbling, and the 
careful substitution for it of prejudices and * stock notions,’ 
still conveyed in ' general ’frords.’ 

Publicity in his day was still an ingenuous craft, and the 
cult of the average — which in literature, for example, now 
amounts to a persecution of the serious artist and thinker — 
had not yet been organised for commercial gain. Mr. Glad- 
stone does observe that ‘ the rejection of solid and venerable 
authority is avenged by lapse into the most ignoble servitudes. 
Those who think lightly of the testimony of the ages, the 
tradition of their race, which at all events keeps diem in 
communion with it, are often found die slaves of Mr. A. 
or Mr. B., of their newspaper or of they: dub,’ but it is a 

1 'Old-voraaniih.' * 
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comment in passing. It is not sutprising that this is his 
sole reference to a newspaper, for he was writing some 
twenty years before one of the major disasters of his century 
— the initiation of the principles and methods of popular 
journalism by Alfred Harmsworth, later Lord Northcliffe, in 
1896. 

He is certainly more sanguine than Matthew Arnold was 
in his Culture and Anarchy , which appeared in 1869 and dealt 
also with the question of authority. Arnold contributes 
to the March number a study of ‘ Falkland/ which, like 
Culture and Anarchy , is, in effect, a plea for all that is least 
conspicuous in the spirit of nineteenth-century England. 
He begins by quoting a Frenchman's remark — ‘ The English 
are just, but not amiable ' — and invites us to ‘ give our 
attention for a moment to the phenomenon of an amiable 
Englishman.' Falkland died in action at Newbury in 1643, 
fighting for King against Parliament. In Clarendon's words, 
he was 

a person of -such prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, of that 
inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of so glowing and 
obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and of that primitive 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no other brand upon 
this odious and accursed Civil War than that single loss, it must be most 
infamous and execrable to all posterity. 

It was his historic sense, says Arnold, which made him, 
when compromise seemed impossible, side with the King. 
His account of Falkland's choice is worth quoting fully; 
his conclusions are as cogent now as they were in 1877 : 

He thought renovation more possible by means of the triumph of 
the Crown than by means of the triumph of the Parliament. He thought 
the triumph of the Parliament the greater leap into chaos. He may 
have been wrong. . . . What is certain is that the Parliament’s triumph 
did bring things to a deadlock, that the nation reverted to the monarchy, 
and that the final victory was neither for Stuarts nor Puritans. And 
it could not be for either of them, for the cause of neither was sound. 
Falkland had lucidity enough to see it. He gave himself to the cause 
which seemed to him least unsound, and to which * honesty,* he thought, 
bound him ; but he felt that the truth was not there, any more than with 
file Puritans — neither the truth nor the future. That is what makes his 
figure and situation truly tragic. For a sound cause he could not fight ; 
he could only fight foMie least bad of two unsound ones. . . . Falkland 
had, I say, the lucidity of mind and the largeness of temper to see it. 
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Shall we blame him for his lucidity of mind and largeness of temper ? 
Shall we even pity him ? By no means. They are his great tide to our 
veneration. They are what make him ours ; what link him with the 
nineteenth century. He and his friends, by their heroic and hopeless 
stand against the inadequate ideals dominant in their time, kept o pe n 
their communications with the future, lived with the future. Their 
battle is ours too, and that we pursue it with fairer hopes of success 
than they did, we owe to their having waged it and fallen. To our 
English race, with its insularity, its profound faith in action, its contempt 
for dreamers and failers, inadequate ideals in life, manners, government, 
thought, religion, \yill always be a source of danger. Energetic action 
makes up, we think, for imperfect knowledge. We think that all is well, 
that a man is following ‘ a moral impulse, if he pursues an end which he 
deems of supreme importance.* We impose neither on him nor on 
ourselves the duty of discerning whether he is right in doming it so. 
Hence our causes are often as small as our noise about them is great. 

If we are to find a martyr in the Civil War, Arnold 
concludes, let it be Falkland, * the martyr of lucidity of mind 
and largeness of temper in a strife of imperfect intelligences 
and tempers illiberal.’ Falkland, as Arnold depicts him, 
might as readily stand as a martyr and a symbol for our own 
time. His tragic predicament — * For a sound cause he could 
not fight ; he could only fight for the least bad of two un- 
sound ones ’ — seems likely to be repeated before long for 
all who share his disposition in the modem world. Mean- 
while, the question with which Arnold’s superb essay closes 
remains unanswered : 

Let us bid him farewell, not with compassion for him and not with 
excuses, but in confidence and pride. Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of 
lucidity of mind and largeness of temper conquers ; but it conquers. 
In t^p end it will prevail, onl^ we must have patience. The day will 
come when this nation will be renewed by it. But O lime-trees of Tew, 
and quiet Oxfordshire field-banks where the first violets are even now 
raising their heads — how often, ere that day arrive for Englishmen, 
shall your renewal be seen 1 

The rest of the March number devotes much space to 
religious matter s. Cardinal Manning, in the first of a series 
of five articles discussing * The True Story of the Vatican 
Council/ sets out the history of the convocation of the 
(Ecumenical Council by Pius IX., from its inception in his 
wish * to find an extraordinary remedy for the extraordinary 
evils of the Christian world.’ His dose aulysis of its prepara- 
tory stages emphasises the extreme dclBeration with which 
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Pius called to his Council the caafinak. ^ 

canonists of the Church in Rome, and the exemplary vigil- 
once with which the wotk of the CoundJ wasptovided for 
in its minutest details— a piece of organisation which many 
secular councils and committees might study with profit. 
His summary of the subjects — which included Plantheism, 
Rationalism, Naturalism, Socialism, Communism, Regalism, 
Spiritism and Magnetism — enumerated by the bishops as 
fit matters for the Council to treat, is directed to show that 


the one subject — the infallibility of the head of the Church — 
for which the world had been taught to believe the Council 
was assembled is hardly so much as mentioned. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol discusses "The 
Church of England, Present and Future.’ He commends 
its ‘life, increased elasticity, and increased toleration,’ but 
is disturbed by ‘ some indications of the spread of a sacer- 
dotalism and of the stealthy progress of a priestly assumption,’ 
which, he declares, have always been and always will be 
intolerable to the country in general. Controversies seem 
imminent, and changes may come, but ‘ the depositum Juki 
will remain, and the English Church will go onward on her 
brightening way.’ 

‘ Is the Pulpit losing its Power ? ’ asks J. Baldwin Brown 
in a review of the history of preaching through the ages. 
He concludes that the power of the pulpit as an institution 
is on the wane : ‘ It has treated its Bible as a book of direc- 


tions, rather than as a light by which to see the way.’ For 
the antagonism of the rapidly growing intellectual dass 
the pulpit is itself largely to blame : 


The place of theology in the sphere of man’s knowledge tempts 
its doctors to believe that it confers the right of speaking with a certain 
decision on all kinds of topics ; and there has always been a sort of 
omniscient tone in the pulpit method of handling intellectual questions 
which stirs fierce rebellion in cultivated minds and hearts. 


Tht preacher, for the present, must trouble himself little 
with theodides, * letting the light of his Gospel shine dearly.’ 

M. E. Grant Duff, M.P., contributes the first part of a 
long attide on Russia. After a survey of the Russian military 
system, mod e lled oa£hat of Germany, he condudes that such 
a system, ‘ which W cruel necessity forced upon Germany,’ 
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jjaaoeccssary and incomprehensible in Russia. As regards 
Iptrkey, he advocates the co-operation of England edtii 
Knssia, but not of England with Russia alone ; all the great 
Mowers must join with Russia to settle the Eastern question, 
pad then only if they regard the state of European Turkey 
Is otherwise hopeless. Of the Russian himself he observes : 

Some good judges are of opinion that the Russian is not likely. 
Sinless his national character changes, to do very much for us in the 
way of literature prpperly so called, but think that in the domain of 
[sociology we may expect a goojJ deal from him. 

The judges were good prophets in their second opinion, 
if not even good judges in their first. This was written 
seven years after the publication of War and Peace in Russia, 
and nine years after the publication of Crime and Punishment. 
But Mr. Grant Duff is not to blame, for these books had to 
wait seventeen and eighteen years respectively for an English 
translation. Just enough was known of Karamsin and 
Pushkin — whose centenary falls this year — for Mr. Grant 
Duff to mention them, but he mentions them diffidently : 
< Where are we to class Karamsin, amongst the historians, 
or Pushkin amongst the poets ? Do they rise above medi- 
ocrity when tried, not by a national, but a cosmopolitan 
standard ? * The time taken for Russian literature to reach 
England has always been something of a mystery, even allow- 
ing for the difficulties of the language. 

Other articles include a reply by Sir John Lubbock to 
criticisms of 4 The Imperial Policy of Great Britain,* and a 
brief discussion by Professor Croom Robertson of the 
problem * How we come b£ our Knowledge.* The number 
concludes with an article on 4 Recent Science,* in which the 
Editor gratefully acknowledges the advice of Professor 
Huxley. He heralds the discovery of a new metal, gallium, 
and a new star in the constellation Cygnus ; and goes on 
to report progress in a wide field of research, ranging from 
the nervous system of jelly-fish to the formation of the 
Alps. (Reference here is made to Die Entstehmg der Alpen , 
by Professor Suess, of Vienna, in whose memory a tablet 
was placed recently on a house in North London.) The 
article ends with a fascinating account ofidie metamorphosis 
in the Mexican gilled salamander, or^axolotl, patiently 
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induced by Fraultin von Qtauvin. Some preferred to die 
rather than change their vrays, but a few proved capable of 
adapting their habits to a higher mode of life. There is a 
moral here, not out of place among the contributions of 
enaaeat minds to thk first number, though pointed by the 
humble axolod in its concluding pages. 

The Assistant Editor. 


1 — ? 

‘ CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA ' 

We, Randolph Hughes and Constable & Co., Ltd., 
Author and Publishers respectively of an ardcle entitled 
‘ Culture in Australia,’ appearing in the November 1936 
issue of the Nineteenth Century and After , regret very much 
that a passage in the said article should have been inter- 
preted as .reflecting adversely on HIS GRACE THE MOST 
REVEREND JAMES DUHIG, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Brisbane and Metropolitan of Queensland. 

We acknowledge that there is no foundation whatever for 
any such apparent reflection, and deeply regret any pain and 
annoyance caused to His Grace by the publication in the said 
article of the passage referred to. 


Commumeations should be addressed to the Editor of the 
Nineteenth Cenjury and After, 10 & it Orauff Stmt, 
Leicester Sqtdert, fmCa. 
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PARLIAMENT AT PRAYER 
By The Editor 

No King of England has been crowned 1 but with the prayers, 
not only of the prelates and nobles and other gentlemen of 
quality around him, but also of his people. This realm has 
seldom, during its history, enjoyed peace both at home 
and abroad for long ; many, perhaps most, coronations of 
the past have taken place at moments when men had just 
cause for anxiety, as well as confidence. Their mingle 
hopes and fears found formal expression in the past less in 
speeches delivered in Parliament, of which no record remains, 
thah in sermons and, at times of stress, in public prayers 
published by authority which, at least in the 
period, accurately reflected the deepest feelings alike of 
rulers and subjects. ' 

* The eadieat recorded instance in the Orach of Borland of soedil omen an 
behilf of ■ new sovereign i, thatoniichatd D, who Ht? direct^ to 

enjoin upon clergy the duty of public *nd private ptaye^br Divine guidence and 

protection for him. Maaaae and ptoceiaianr were specially ordered. 
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From the eadiest times of which we have any record 
Church and State in this country have existed as parallel and 
i nt erdep en dent powers, and prayer has always preceded 
executive action and public deliberations and, in particular, 
those of Parliament'. Just as judges of the High Court and 
of Assize attend divine service before sitting in judgment, so 
does die High Court of Parliament invariably begin its delibera- 
tions with prayer. In the earliest days, before the two 
Houses sat separately, members heard Mass in the chapel of 
St. Stephen ; at a later date the Lords resorted to Westminster 
Abbey, the Commons to the parish church of St. Margaret. 
Nor did they hear only Mass : they listened, as in duty bound, 
to the exhortations of the clergy. It was, indeed, upon such 
an occasion that an Archbishop of Canterbury in 1426 vainly 
urged the repeal of the Statute of Praemunire, which forbade 
aliens to hold office. 

Sometimes the King himself, accompanied by great 
officers of State, the Lords, and faithful Commons, went to 
St. Margaret’s or St. Paul’s in solemn procession : Henry 
VUI. did so in IJ40. The Form of Prayer used on that 
occasion was, no doubt, that set forth by * John, late Bishop 
of Rochester at the commandment of Thomas Crumwell, 
Lord Privy Seal, Vice regent to the King's Highness,’ in 
i)39, entitled * An Order and form of Bidding of the Beads.’ 
It begins as follows : 

* Ye shall pray for the whole congregation of Christ’s 
Church, and specially for this Church of England, wherein 
first I commend to your devout prayers the king’s- most 
excellent majesty, supreme head immediately under God 
of the spirituality and temporalty of the same Church, 
and for the prosperity of the noble prince Edward his son. 

* Secondly, ye shall pray for the clergy, the lords 
temporal and commons of this realm, beseeching Almighty 

t God to give every ope of them in his degree grace to use 
themselves in such wise as may be to his contentation, 
the king’s honour and the weal of the realm. 

* Thirdly, ye shall pray for the souls that be departed, 
abiding the nurcy of Almighty God, that it may please 
him rather atme contemplation of our prayers to grant 
them the fruition of his presence.’ 
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Then followed the Paternoster, in English, and Tie Sahetatim 
of ibt Aagtl, called An Maria : 

Hail Mary, full of grace ; the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou 
among women. And blessed is the fruit of thy womb. Amen, 

This would have been followed at Lauds by 
The Versicle 

Holy mother of God, make thy petition. 

The Answer 

That we may deserve Christ's promission. 

O God, bend thyself into my help. 

Lord, haste thee to help me. 

Five psalms, sung by the congregation, were followed by 
The Anthem 

Holy Mary, most pure of virgins all. 

Mother and daughter of the King celestial. 

So comfort us in our desolation. 

That by thy prayer and special mediation, • 

We may enjoy the reward of the heavenly reign. 

And with God's elect there for to remain. 

The second chapter of Ephesians was then read, followed 
by a hymn and the Benedictus and further prayers — many 
virtually identical with those now in daily use. 

At some point in the service the following prayers were 
offered : 

For the King 

Lord God of hosts, king most mighty and strong, by whom kings do 
reign, in whose hands are the hearts of all kings, grant unto thy well- 
beloVed servant, Henry our Bing, continual health of body and soul, 
that his heart always inclining to wholesome and godly counsels, and 
the enemies of the common wealth being vanquished, we may long 
enjoy under him perpetual peace and brotherly concord. By Christ our 
Lord. So be it. 

For the Bishops 

Almighty eternal God, which alone doest great wonders, grant unto 
thy servants the bishops, and to all congregations committed unto mem, 
the spirit of grace ; and that in the truth they may please thee, pour out 
on them the perpetual dew of thy benediction. By Christ our Lord. So 
be it. 

For Peace ^ 

O God, from whom all holy desires, all gdW counsels, and all just 
works do proceed, give unto us the same peace which die world cannot 
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give; that pot hearts being obedient to thy commandments, and the 
fear of our enemies taken away, our time may be y— r— through thy 
protection. By Christ our Lord. 

For the Souls Departed 

God, that art Creator and Redeemer of all faithful people, grant unto 
the souls of all' true believers, being dead, remission of all their sins, 
that through devout prayers they may attain thy gracious pardon which 
they have always desired. By Christ our Lord. So be it 

In 1554, in the reign of Queen Maty, both Houses 
attended St. Paul’s ‘ to give thanks to God for their con- 
version to the Catholic Church.’ The Older of Service used 
was doubtless that of Sarum, and in Latin, including the 
prayer for the blessed martyr Thomas (k Becket), which in 
most surviving missals is crossed out in ink per ord. reg. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was marked by the inaugura- 
tion of regular daily prayer in the legislative chamber itself. 
The first mention in the Journals is on February n, 1558 
in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign : * This morning Litany 
was said by *the Clerk kneeling and answered by the whole 
House on their knees, with divers prayers.’- On April 4, 
1571 (13 Eliz.), Christopher Wray, then Speaker, proposed 
that the Litany should be said daily * during this Parliament, 
as in the last was used,’ and also a prayer by Mr. Speaker 
‘ such as he shall think fittest for this time,’ to be begun every 
day at half an hour after eight in the morning, and * that each 
one of this House making default shall forfeit for every time 
4 d. to the Poor-men’s box.’ 

The Litany prescribed and then in use differs but 
little from that now in (alas, too infrequent) use. The 
supplication for the Queen was in the present form, but that 
for bishops and others was worded : * That it may please 
thee to illuminate all Bishops, Pastours and Ministers of the 
Church.' The prayers for ‘ the Queen’s Majesty,’ ‘ in the time 
of warre,’ * in foe time of any common plague or sickness,' 
were an integral part of foe Litany and not separated from it. 
The City Remembrancer (who had been for three years a 
member of foe House of Commons) reported in 1574 to foe 
Lord Mayor*: 

I could gladly wish f some form of prayer might daily be used in 
yoor court and Court dw ... It is so used in Parliament and though 

1 ArdmJbgia, vol. xxxvi., pt i. t pp. 91-104. 
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>och use be but of late it must aad shall be c ontinu e d and grow to 
be old. 

Between 1559 and 1601 very many special prayers were 
issued by authority and were, beyond all doubt, used daily 
in Parliament. In 1559 a form of prayer was commanded 
to be used ‘ for her Majesty’s safety, and the good estate of 
the nation, and of the religion professed therein.' 8 

In the following year a prayer was ordered, to be used 
‘ thrice a week, for seasonable wether, and good success of 
the Common affaires of the Realme.’ 4 

In 1562 a special prayer was put forth and offered on three 
successive days from November 14 onwards ‘ for the present 
estate.’ 5 

In 1563 the army returned, bringing the plague with 
them, and a ' fourme to be used in common prayer twyse 
aweke . . . during this tyme of mortalitie’ was set forth 
by the Queen’s special co mmandm ent, followed by * a forme 
of meditation, very meete to be dayly used of householders 
... in this dangerous and contagious tyme,** followed in 
1564 by one of thanksgiving for the cessation of the 
plague, which in London alone had killed a thousand a 
week. 

In ij6j two forms of prayer were issued, of which one 
by ‘the most Reverend father in God, Matthew, by Goddes 
providence Archebyshop of Canterburie, Primate of all 
Englande and Metropolitaine, of thanksgiving for the delivery 
of the Isle of Malta from invasion and siege by Turks. ’ 6 It 
was followed in x 5 66 by a further prayer * for the preservation 
of those Christians and thfir Countreys, that are nowe invaded 
by the Turke in Hungary or elsewhere.’ 7 In such matters 
Christendom adhered at that period, at least in spirit, to the 

* This was put forth when Elizabeth was in great fear lest by haying introduced 
French troops into Scotland, the Duke of Guise and his brother be meditating 
* die conquest of our Grouse for our neece the Qucene of Scottes.' 

* The summer of 1560 was marked by very bad weather, sorely felt in Germany 

and France as well as in England. • 

• This was when Elizabeth, haying made a compact with the French Protestants 
to aid them against the Guisian faction, sent an army into Normandy Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick. 

• Malta, * the key of that part of Christendom,* and, since 1525, the residence of 

the Knights of St, John of Jerusalem, was attacked in xj6j by the Turks, who were 
defeated with the loss of 30,000 men. & 

1 Hungary lid* of long tyme ben as a most sttongMmll and defence to ah Christen- 
dom.* 
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principle of collective security against non-Christians, and 
Protestants against non-Protestants. 

la xj59 and ijfio a domestic rebellion (the rising of the 
Eads of Northumberland and Westmorland), ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, gave rise to two prayers, the first against treason 
and for unity, the second of thanksgiving to God who had 
* sore abashed the whole realm and people of England with 
tiie terror and danger of rebellion, thereby to awake us out 
of our dead sleep of careless security.’ In 1572 a prayer 
relating to * the horrible massacre of the French Huguenots 
by order of Charles IX. on St. Bartholomew’s Day and the 
terrors consequent thereby ’ was issued ‘ by aucthoritie of the 
Queenes Majestic.’ 

In 1576 (unofficially) and 1578 (by authority) were pub- 
lished the first forms of prayer with thanksgiving to be used 
on the anniversary of the Queen’s accession, which was first 
celebrated as a religious service at Oxford about the twelfth 
year of her reign by Dr. Cooper, then Vice-Chancellor, 

‘ from whence this institution flowed by a voluntary current 
all over this realme.’ It was unofficially celebrated in secular 
fashion in 1570, but was in 1578 set forth by authority, con- 
veyed by letter from the Queen to Archbishop Sancroft 
to compose, and to her printer to publish this office, which 
differed considerably from that now in use. 

The earthquake of April 6, 8 1580, shook all England : it 
did great damage in Europe, though the only lives recorded 
as lost in England were those of two children in London — 
Thomas Gray, who was ‘ slain out of hand ’ With the fall of a 
stone shaken down from the roo£ of Christ Church, near 
Newgate, and a girl, Mabel Everite, who died of injuries 
received by the same stone which fell whilst the congregation 
were hearing a sermon on Easter Wednesday. Two orders 
of prayer were issued, yet, strangely enough, the English 
Litany was not altered to include, as the Latin Litany from 
which it was derived had always included, a prayer against 
ea r th q ua k es in the petition for delivery from sudden death 
(ab improvisa morte). 

In that year the House ordered daily prayer to be read 
by the Clerk, 4 that it might please God ... to direct them 

* Sm Tboma Twynrt Jmm rt t m gwriprtt tf 13S0, cd. JL B. Ockcadoa 

(Gsfofld : Fea-to-haod Publishing Co., 299$). 
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with His Holy Spirit/ In the same year Mr. Speaker omitted 
the Litany ‘ for the shortness of time,* but himself offered the 
usual prayer, which then ran as follows : 

O Merciful God and Father, forasmuch as no counsel can stand, 
nor any can prosper, but such as are humbly gathered in thy Name, 
to feel the sweet taste of thy Holy Spirit, we gladly acknowledge that 
by thy favour standeth the peaceable protection of our Queen and 
Realm, likewise this favourable liberty granted unto us at this time 
to make our meeting together, which thy bountiful goodness we most 
thankfully acknowledging, do withal earnestly pray thy divine Majesty 
so to incline our hearts, a? our counsel may be subject in true obedience 
to thy Holy Word and Will. And sith it hath pleased thee to govern 
this Realm by ordinary assembling the three estates of the same : 
our humble prayer is, that thou wilt graft in us good minds to con- 
ceive, free liberty to speak, and on all sides a ready and quiet consent 
to such wholesome Laws and Statutes, as may declare us to be thy 
people, and this Realm to be prosperously ruled by thy good guiding 
and defence ; so that we and our posterity may with cheerful hearts 
wait for thy appearance in judgment, that art only able to present us 
fruitless before God our heavenly Father : to whom with thee and 
our Saviour Christ, and the Holy Spirit, be all glory* both now and 
ever. Amen. 

Sit Symonds D’Ewes* Journal of the House of Commons (ed. 
1682) contains at p. 346 the following entry under date 
December 21, 1584: 

Message from the Lords Commissioners that Queen has adjourned 
the Houses until February 4. * Which done, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain 
. . . moved the House that ... we do being assembled altogether 
joyn our hearts and minds together in most humble and earnest 
prayer unto Almighty God. . . . And he said, he had a Paper in 
writing in his hand devised by an honest, godly and learned man, 
and which, albeit it was no* very well written, yet he would willingly 
read it as well as he could, if it pleased them to follow and say after 
him, as he should begin and say before them. Which being assented 
unto most willingly of all the whole House, and everyone kneeling 
upon his knees, the said Mr. Vice-Chamberlain began the said prayer. 
Which being ended, everyone departed away for that time, until the 
said day of Adjournment.' 

In ij8j one Dr. Parry, 'a Welchman, animated thereto 
by the Pope and his Cardinals,* who had engaged to shoot 
Elizabeth while out riding, was betrayed by his accomplice 
Nevill and, being a member of Parliament, was hanged, drau®, 
and quartered in the presence of the t*p Houses, ihJWace 
Yard, on March 2 , ij8j. Several prayers were issued during 
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the year referring to the crime. One, of great beauty and 
full of the spirit of human charity, was for ‘ all Kings, Princes, 
Countteyes and people which doe ptofesse the Gospel; 
And especially for our sovetaigne Lady Queene Elizabeth, 
to be used in her Majesties Chappell, and meete to be used of 
all petsones within her Majesties Dominions.’ 

Another, * used of all the Knights and Burgesses in the 
High Court of Parliament, and very requisite to bee used and 
continued of all her Majesties loving subjects,' will be found 
in Elizabethan LiturgesP The same year, Mr. Puckering 
being Speaker, saw officially prepared prayers ’concerning 
this untempetate weather by rain lately fallen upon the earth, 
and scarcity of victuals, as also all other plagues and punish- 
ments/ 

In 1 j 86 was issued * A most necessary and godly prayer ’ 
for the good success of the Earl of Leicester in the Low 
Countries ; and, annexed thereto, ‘ a declaration of the causes 
moving the Queen to give aid to the Defence of the People 
afflicted and* oppressed in the Lowe Countries ' : it was 
followed, in the same year, by a prayer for preservation against 
traitors, occasioned by the conspiracies of Ballard and 
Babington, which cost the Queen of Scots her life. During 
the course of this year, and in this connexion, both Houses 
presented a joint petition to Queen Elizabeth for the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Her Majesty answered, and sub- 
sequently sent a message in favour of Mary. Elizabeth 
giving an ambiguous answer to a further representation, the 
Comptroller of the Household, Sir Francis Knolles, proposed 
that ‘ earnest and devout prayer should be made to God to 
incline her Majesty’s heart to the petition, and that some apt 
and special course of prayer might be devised and put down 
by some one, and not only exercised in the House every day, 
but also by all members elsewhere abroad and privately in 
their chambers/ Tmtum reliffo potuit suadere malorum. 

Drake’s brilliant success at Cadiz in April and May of 
,1587 occasioned Prayers of Thanksgiving, set forth by 
authority in that and the following year. Par liame nt was not 
at the time in formal session, yet many members of both 
Houses must have been present on August 20 at Paul’s Cross 

• PuUhhed by die JWbrijtfLdety (ed. Rev. W. K. day, 1*47), which u extemively 
quoted in this article. 
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to remember in solemn thanksgiving, in the wordsof Milton, 1 ® 
‘ how for us that northern ocean, even to the frozen Thule, 
was scattered with the proud shipwrecks of the Spanish 
Armada, and the very maw of hell ransacked, and made to give 
up her concealed destruction, ere she could vent it in that 
horrible and damned blast,* and ‘ to sing and celebrate the 
divine mercies and marvellous judgments of God in this 
land throughout all ages ; whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent continual practice 
of truth and righteousness, and casting from her the rags of 
her old vices, may press on hard to that high and happy 
emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, and most Christian 
people, . . 

The prayers used on that occasion doubtless included 
the following, from the Primer of King Henry VIH. : 

* In Wars, the Prayer of King Asa.’ (II. Paralipomenon = Chronicles, xiv.) 

Lord, it is all one with thee to help them that have need, with few or 
with many ; help us, O Lord our God, for we trust to thee, and in thy 
name we be come against this multitude. Thou art the Lord our God, 
let no man prevail against us. 

And these beautiful invocations : 

Save us good Lord, waking, and keep us sleeping, that we may wake 
in Christ, and rest in peace. 

Thou art, O Lord, in the midst of us ; an invocation of thy name is 
made over us, forsake us not, O Lord out God. 


Tuesday, November 19, was kept holy-day throughout 
the realm * to celebrate the complete overthrow of the 
Armada, and on the following Sunday Elizabeth herself 
went in state to St. Paul’s £or the same purpose. Simultaneous 
thanksgiving was offered in Scotland by the Scottish King 
beginning in his own Court for an example to others.* The 
Psalm of Thanksgiving used on this occasion was composed 
of verses from several psalms and from other parts of Holy 
Writ, followed by a Collect of Thanksgiving. These were 
used in Parliament, as in all places of worship, and yrere 
well suited to the time and the occasion, but for eloquence 
and beauty they were not equal to the prayer written by 
Queen Elizabeth herself, ‘ carrying in matter pithe, in stile 
majesty, and in words true devotion,* from which we may 
cite this passage : 

19 Of Rtformotieti m 
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I amt humbly, with bowed heart and beaded knee, do seeder my 
humblest acknowledgments, and lowliest thanks, sad not the least, foe 
that the weakest Sex has been so fortified by thy strongest help, that 
neither my people need find lack by my weakness, not Foreigners triumph 
at my ruin . . . for which Lord . . . grant us grace to be hourly thank* 
fid, and ever mindful. 

But flic peril of the Spanish tyranny was not overpast 
with the scattering of the Armada, and in 1)89 and 1590 
several prayers were issued for use in public prayer for ‘the 
preservation of the Queen’s Armies by sea and land, for the 
success of the English army in France under Peregrine, Lord 
Willoughby, and for die success of Henry IV. and his nobilitie, 
assayled by a multitude of notorious rebels that ate supported 
and waged by great forces of forraines.’ 

Fresh plagues troubled England in 1593, when there died 
of the plague in London and its suburbs nearly 20,000 persons. 
Saint Bartholomew Fair was not kept, and the judges held 
Michaelmas Term at St. Albans. For deliverance from the 
plague special prayers were offered. 

From 1 J94 to 1596 a succession of prayers was set forth 
by authority for the prosperous success of Her Majesty's 
forces which sailed from Plymouth for Cadiz to counteract 
the great preparations there making by Philip n. for an 
invasion of England and Ireland. One such prayer, of which 
no record exists, was written in 1396 by Elizabeth herself, 
and sent to the generals, ‘ commanding that it should be 
daily said throughout the flete.’ It was followed in 1 396 by 
one of thanksgiving for continuance of good success, and 
again in 1 397, when a fleet and army left Plymouth on July 9, 
1397, under Robert, Earl of Essex, Co destroy the new Armada 
at Corunna and Ferrol, and to take the Azores. 

At this time, and for long after, it was customary for the 
Speaker to read a prayer of his own devising when each 
day’s sitting began. The Journals of the House are missing 
for die later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; but Sir 
Synfonds D’Ewes’ Journal for 1397 gives the following 
prayer of Speaker Yelverton : 

O Eternal God, Lord of Heaven and Earth, the great and mighty 
Counsellor, we, thy poor aervant* assembled before thee in tbit honour* 
able senate, humbly acknowledge our great and manifold ««■ and impet* 
f ac tions , and thereby onfenworthineit to receive any grace and a ssis tan ce 
from thee ; yet, most merciful Father, since by thy providence we ate 
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called from all parti of the land to this famous Council of PatUaaicnt to 
advise of those things which concern thy glory, the good of thy Church, 
the prosperity of our Prince, and the weal of her people; we most 
entirely beseech thee that, pardoning all our sins in the blood of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, it would please thee, by the brightness of thy Spirit!, 
to expel darkness and vanity from our minds and partiality from our 
speeches, and grant unto us such wisdom and integrity of heart as 
becometh the servants of Jesus Christ, the subjects of a gracious Prince, 
and members of this honourable House. Let not us O lord, who are 
met together for the public good of the whole land, be mote careless 
and remiss than we use to be in our own private causes. Give grace, 
we beseech thee, that every* one of us may labour to show a good con- 
science to thy Majesty, a good seal to thy Word, and a loyal heart to 
our Prince and a Christian love to our country and commonwealth. O 
Lord, so unite and conjoin the hearts of her excellent Majesty and this 
whole assembly as they may be a threefold cord not easily broken; 
giving strength to such godly laws as be already enacted that they may 
be better executed, and the enacting such as are further requisite for the 
bridling of the wicked, and the encouragement unto the godly and well- 
affected subjects, that so thy great blessing may be continued towards 
us, and thy grievous judgment turned from us ; and that only for Christ 
Jesus* sake, our most glorious and only Mediator and Advocate to 
whom, with thy blessed Majesty and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
praise, power and dominion, from this time forth for evermore. Amen 4 

Treachery, this time of one named Squire, occasioned 
a fresh prayer in 1598, followed in 1599 by two prayers 
for the good success of Her Majesty’s forces against Tyrone, 
in Ireland, under Essex, the Lord Deputy, and his company 
* fit to be used by all loyall subjects, as well of that countrey 
as in England.’ It is followed by one of thanksgiving in 
1601, for deliverance from the dangerous rebellion of the 
same Earl of Essex, which ended with his execution in the 
Tower on Ash Wednesday of that year : 

The faithful Commons give thanks to God for delivering thing 
Hand-maid, our Queen, . • . the most renowned and ancient 11 Prince 
of all that profess thy Name and . . . that it has pleased thee from time 
to time with early and late showers of all sufficient blessings to water 
thine inheritance, this little kingdom, and by infallible arguments of 
continual graces to make known to the whole world that thou invest 
the Gates of England more than the Habitations of our neighbour 
countrey round about us . . . humbly beseeching thee for thy Christ’s 
sake that the time of thy mercies and the time of her life may be 
lengthened and run forth together. • . . Make us mindful of all thy 
fotepassed benefits, thankful for the prrnrnL^arfnl of nothing but thy 
plague^ easeful of nothing but of thy service al worship. ... 
u Elisa b e th at this time was in her sixty-eighth year. 
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The end of Elizabeth's reign and of her life was now near. 
The prayer composed the day before her death by Whitgift, 
whose supplications had so often been heard in the House of 
Commons, was probably heard in the Chamber. It con- 
stitutes a fitting termination to the Elizabethan form of public 
worship: 

O most heauenlie Father, and God of all mercte, we most humbly 
beseech thee to behoulde thy seruaunt our queen with the eies of pity 
and compassion : giue vnto her the comforts of thy holie spirit, worke 
in her a constant and liuelie faith, graunt hir, true repentance, and restore 
vnto her (if it be thy will) hir former health and strength of bodie and 
soule. Let not the enemy, nor his wicked instruments have anie power 
ouer hir, to do her harme. O Lord, punish hir not for our offences, 
neither punish vs in hir. Deal not with vs, O Lord, as we haue deserued, 
but for thy mercies sake, and for thy Christ his sake, forgiue vs all our 
sinnes, and prolong hir daies, that we may still eniov hir to the glory of 
thy holy name, and ioy of all such as truelie fear thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord Amen . 

At the accession of James I. (1603) parliamentary business 
was preceded by * prayers to God for good success * ; and 
it was ordered that ‘ such prayers as have- been ordinary in 
former Parliaments . . • and are placed in the front of the 
Book of Common Prayer * 12 should be read by the Clerk 
of the House (* to whose place that Service anciently apper- 
tained! ’). A special prayer fidy conceived for that time was 
read by Speaker Edward Phillips, * which was voluntary and 
not of duty or necessity, though heretofore of late time, the 
like hath been done by other Speakers.’ 

A "Prayer of tbe Lower bowse of Parliament 

O God most greate and glorious, which dwellest in the heauens 
ouer all yet humblest thy selfe to behould the thinges that are donne 
vppon the earthe, we thyc sheepe and people of thy pasture assembled 
by thy prouidence to the performance of this highe seruice. Where* 
vppon the honour of thie name, the bewety of thy churche amongst 
vs, the glorie of our kinge and welth of our state doth depende 
knoupinge that without thee, we can doe nothinge, doe at this time 
with feare and Reuerence in the begining of our consultations, first 
looke vpp vnto thee, from whome wisedome and happie successe 
doth come, prayeing thee to looke downe from heauen vppon vs 

u C om u mmu JeurmJ, 1* lyc^Maich 13, 2603. At the British Museum (Adi. MS* 
31239, ff. «6j, *66) cm two wai of this prayer, entitled * A Prayer for the Common 
House of Parliament * end * fttayer for the Parliament.* They were in use six years 
later : ef. entry under February 9, 1609 (7 Jac. 1.). 
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with the eye of tbye mercye to drawe neere vnto vs with the presence 
of thy grace to prepare vs all with counsell and vnderstandinge, and 
to be president and directour of all our conferences, that those 
thinges may be propounded conceaued allowed and confirmed, 
which may best please thee and most directly and soundlye vphoulde 
the honour of thy name, the sinceritie of thy worshipe, the safetye 
of our kinge, and peace of thy people, euen for thie sonne our 
Lord’s sake : And that we may not of our selues be any hinderance 
to ye obteyninge of this our desires, eythere by anie meanes of sinne 
formerlie committed or of anie corruption yett remayninge in vs, 
we humblie praye thee to*forgiue vs our sinnes and blotte out all 
our iniquites, and to stande reconciled vnto vs in an euerlastinge 
couenaunte of peace, as yf we had neuer sinned againste thee, and 
because our hartes by nature are not fitte for good cogitations, 
create a newe harte and renewe a right spirite in vs, remoue ferre 
from vs all vayne glorious humours of comending our owne witte, 
all couetous humour of aduaunceinge our priuate profitte, all 
enuyous humors of disgracinge othere mens giftes all malitious 
humour of hurtinge anye manns person, and finally all froward 
humour of opposinge our selues against iust needefiill and godlie 
thinges by whome soeuer propounded, ffumish vs with knoweledge 
wisdome and zeale by sendinge downe thye spiritte into our hartes, 
that we may vnderstande & disceme, preferre and sett forwarde 
all thinges tending to the aduauncement of thie glorie and such as 
may be thought worthie our assent and ffurtherance. And because 
all good thinges are not of equall goodnes, nor all needefull thinges 
of equall necessitie, lett our care and zeale be equallie proportioned 
to ye degrees of thinges in goodnes and necessitie indifferent. And 
therefore first make vs carefull of the glorie of thie name, which is 
the highe ende of all thie counsells and workes, and ought to be the 
first respecte and laste ende of all our purposes and doinges. And 
therein let our spedall care be to prouide for the condnuaunce of 
thie wourde and religious practise of thie worshipe by the ministeric 
and meanes that Christe hathe planted in his Churche. Nett lett 
the good of this whole Islande moue our care and zeale which 
consisteth in the safetie and honour of the kinge & the earring 
& executing of good lawes, lett vs be wiselie carefull and fayth- 
fulhe zealous for ye person of our kinge, whome thou the kinge of 
kinges hast in mercy sett ouer vs And because noe la we be 

good y 4 is not agreeable to thie lawe, which conteineth the funda- 
mentall equitie of all lawes in making lawes to goueme thy people, 
lett vs allwayes haue an eye vnto thie lavre* not digressinge from 
die equitie thereof, And what we shall (In ui^| thy mercy profitable 
enacte, we praye thee thorowghe thie whole kingdome yt may be 
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truely executed, that oar labour may not be disgraced with fade 
finite, And for as much as we all & euety one of vs haue in this 
place with woundcr and astonishment and without any mcrite of 
outs foundc a most euident assutaunce of thy mercy de goodnea 
in a miraculous deliueraunce from the greatest daunger by popishe 
trecherie that euer was tempted or thretned towardes our kinge 
state de vs, giue vs good lord hartes aboue ye hartes of men to 
offer vnto thee in the same place daiely sacrifice of thankes giuinge 
in the highest measure togethcre with a fieruent and incessant care 
reale and dilligencc in all our proceedinges for the setling of the 
peace and happie estate of this Churche a mongst vs thepreseruation 
erf our kinge, his Royall progenie our selues dc our posteritie. 
And for the preuentmge suppressinge and fynall rootinge oute of 
the spring issue and fruite of all such hellyshe de popishe hartes 
Inuentions and practises to the euerlastinge prayse and glorie of 
thy blessed name heere vs we praye o fiather of mercy in these our 
humble and needefull petitions, forgiue and answere vs accordinge 
to thie fiatherelie dc greate goodnes for Jesus Christes sake to 
whome with thee dc the holie gostc, three persons and one god 
be all prayse power and glorie nowe and foreuer Amen. 

A Prayer for the Parliament 

O God most greate and glorious which dwellest in the heauens 
ouer all, yet humblest thy selfc to behould the thinges that are done 
vppon the earth, we die people and sheepe of thy pasture, assembled 
by thy prouidence, to the performaunce of this highe seruice, wherc- 
vpon die honor of thy name ; the beautie of thy Churche amongst 
vs the glorie of our kinge and wealth of our state, doth depend, 
knoweing that without thee, we can doe nothinge Doe at this 
time, with feare and reuerence in the begininge of our consultations 
first looke vpp vnto thcc, from whome wisdome and happie successe 
doth come prayeing thee to loke dcrone from heauen vppon vs, 
with the eye of thy mercy ; to drawe neare vnto vs with the presence 
of thy grace ; to prepare vs all with counsell and vnderstanding : 
and to be president, and directour of all our conferences ; that those 
thinges may be propounded, conceaued, allowed, and confirmed, 
which may best please thee and most directlie and soundly vphoulde 
the honour of thye name, the sinceritie of thy worshipe : the 
safede of our kinge and peace of thy people, euen for thy sonne 
our Lordes sake. 

And that we may not our selues be anie hinderaunce to the 
obteyneinge of these our desires, eythete by mcanes of anie 
formerly commited, m of anie corruption yet remayneinge in vs, 
we humbly praye thee to forgiue our sinnes and Mott out all oar 
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inniquitfe® and to stand reconcyled vnto vs hi an ene ri ai tin gc 
couenauntt of peace, as yf we had neuer synned against thee. 

And because our hartes by nature are not fitt for good cogitations 
creat a ncwc hartc and renewe a tight spirite in vs, rcmouc farr from 
vs all vaine glorious humour of commendinge our owne wittc ; 
all couetous humour of aduaundnge our pryvatt profitfce, all 
enuious humour of disgracinge other mens guiftes ; all malidous 
humour of hurting anie mans person : and (finally) all froward 
humour of opposinge our selues againste iust, needefall, and godlie 
thinges, by whojne soeuer propounded ; fumishe vb with knowe- 
ledge wisdome and zeale* by sendinge downe thy spirite into our 
hartes, that we may vnderstande disceme, preferre and sett forwarde 
all thinges tending to the aduauncement of thy glorie and such 
as may be thought worthy our assent and furtheraunce. 

And because all good thinges are not of equal goodnes, nor all 
needefull thinges of equall necessitie ; let our care and zealc be 
equallie proportioned to the degres of thinges in goodnes and 
necessitie different. 

And therefore first make vs carefull of the glorie of thye name, 
which is the highe ende of all thy Counsells and workes and ought to 
be the last ende and first respecte of all our purposes and doinges ; 
and therein let our especiall care be, to prouide for the continuaunce 
of thy wourde and religious practise of thy worshipe, by the 
ministerie and meanes that Christe hath planted in his Churche, 
next let the good of this whole Island moue our care and zeale, 
which consisting in the safetie and honour of the kinge, and the 
enectinge and executing of good lawes, let vs be wiselie carefull 
and faythfully zealous for the person of our kinge, whome thou 
the kinge of kinges hast in mercy sett ouer vs. And because noe 
lawe can be good that is not agreable to thy lawe, which conteyneth 
the fundamentall equitie of ail lawes, in makinge lawes to goueme 
thy people, let vs allwayes haue an eye vnto thy lawe ; Not digress- 
inge from the wholie equitie thereof, and what fhorowe thy mercy 
we shall heere profitablie enacte : we praye thee throughe the whole 
kingedome, yt may be truelie executed that our greate labour may 
not be disgraced with little fruite. 

Heart vs we praye thee (O flathere of mercy) in these our most 
humble and needefull petitions, forgiue and answere vs accosdinge 
to thie fetherelie and greate goodnes for Jesus Christ his sake, to 
whome with thee & ye holie goast, three persons and one God 
be all prayse, glorie and power nowe and foreuer. Aam. 

In ifoj the ‘ Gunpowder Plot 1 wfe the occasion of the 
framing of a special prayer: ^ 
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And lor as much as we all and eucry one of vs haue in this place 
with wounder and astonishment and without anie medte o£ ours 
founde a most evident assurance of thy mercy and goodnes in a 
miraculous deliueraunce from the greatest danger by popish 
trechery that euer was attempted or threatned towardes our kinge 
our State and vs : giue vs (good Lord) hartes aboue the hartes of 
men to offer vnto thee, in the same place a daiely sacryfice of thankes 
giuinge in the higest measure together with a feruent and incessaunte 
zeale, care and dilligence in all our proceedinges for the setling of 
the peace and happie estate of this church amongst vs, die pre- 
sentation of our kinge, his Royall progenie, our selues and our 
postende ; and for the preuenting, suppressing and final! rooting 
out of the springe, yssue and fruite of all such hellish and popishe 
hartes, intencions and practises to the euerlastinge prayse and 
glorie of thy blessed name. (Anno Domini 1605.) 

The Journals of March 20, 1606, record, however, that * many 
of die House were assembled and the ordinary prayers said 
by the Clerk, but not the prayer wanted to be said by Mr. 
Speaker being so directed by the assembly/ 

Of Barebones’ Parliament we read, 4 after Prayer, which 
was daily performed by one member or other, as they were 
found for to performe it 9 ; whilst the Journal of the House 
(I. 639, June 4, 1621) records that Sir Edward Coke, standing 
up, desired the House to say after him, and he recited, the 
Collect for the King and his children. An entry in the 
Commons Journal for November 20, 1621 (19 Jac. I.) reads : 
* This day about 9 of the clock Mr. Speaker came ; and 
prayers said in usual manner, first by the Clerk, after by the 
Speaker/ 

A Camden Society publication “ records a debate in 1625 
on a proposal for a Communion made by Sir Edward Giles, 
followed by a motion by Sir Miles Fleetwood to petition the 
King * for a publick fast to our owne members/ The Com- 
munion was ordered, and Mr. Hacket appointed preacher. 
Then * some question was made of the place. It was pro- 
pounded by Sir J. Jephson, seconded by Mr. D. Norton, to 
be in our owne House ’ ; but to this course strong objection 
was urged by Sir B. Rudyard. ‘ “ I beseech you,” he said, 
“ not to refuse the church — remember it is God’s House — 
lest we make this a craventicle which should be a Councell/’ 

u Cimden Soc., N.S., 6, W75, pp. 6-19 : Dikmtti in tin Horn ef Comment in 1615, 
from* MS. M LUrary of Sir RmmU (ed. by S. R. Gudiocr). 
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Soe it was agreed to be kept in St. Margaret’s Westminster.’ 
The King, at the request of the Commons, gave directions 
for one day weekly to be observed as a fast throughout the 
kingdom ; * but for the Houses of Parliament hee left it to 
themselves when they would begin, and to make choice of 
their owne day/ The two Houses met ‘to agree upon a 
time and place for the faste, and whether it bee together or 
asunder/ as a result of which ‘the time propounded was 
Satterdaye; the place for them [the Lords] the Collegiate 
Church [Westminster Abbey] : two bishops appointed to 
preach ; three lords to observe such as were absent ; the 
manner according to the King's directions in print ; and a 
collection for the poore/ £ The same day/ adds the record, 
‘ was appointed for ourselves ; St. Margaret's Westminster, 
the place ; three preachers — Dr. Preston, Mr. Sute, and Mr. 
Oldsworth ; and likewise a gatheringe for the poore.' 

A service in St. Margaret's Church, attended by Charles I., 
preceded the opening of the Short Parliament in 1626, and the 
custom appears to have been maintained, at least, until 1778. 

While the Civil War was in progress in 1643 most 
members covenanted not to lay down arms ‘ so long as the 
Papists now in open war against the Parliament shall by 
force of arms be protected from the justice thereof.' Upon 
the discovery of the alleged c horrid Popish and traitorous 
plot for seizing the City, forcing the Parliament and joining 
with the armies raised by the King,' the Commons ordered 
that the Speaker's prayer should include thanks for this 
discovery and deliverance, and to beg grace of God to per- 
form what they had undertaken by this covenant. The vow 
and covenant were entered in a book which all covenanting 
members signed. 

The Chaplain is first mentioned in the Journals for 1643 : 
* That one of the ministers of the assembly shall be appointed 
to pray with the House every morning.' 14 At the same time 
two members were chosen to move the Assembly in # the 
matter. On July 12, 1650, the House resolved that ‘the 
Governors of the College of Westminster do take care that 
some fit and able person or persons do attend de die in diem 

u I* was probably in pursuance of this order that,^ recorded in the Jourmix of 
the House of Commons (voL aoo, June 1647), * Mr. Matsitll prayed, and repeated the 
words of the sermon he preached this afternoon.* 
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to pay in Parliament, and that they give their attendance 
accordingly.*** 

Prayers offered in Parliament ceased at this period to be 
'by authority* — even of the Speaker. The nature of the 
devotions may be deduced from the contents of Tie SoMet's 
Pocket Bible, compiled by Edmund Caiamy and issued for the 
use of the Commonwealth army in 1643, that the spirit of the 
Old rather than of the New Testament was uppermost. The 
headings of this little book, in which ‘ Scriptures ate reduced 
to several heads and fitly applied to the Souldier’s several 
occasions, and so may supply the want of the whole Bible, 
which a Souldier cannot conveniently carry about him,* 
sufficiently indicate its tenor : 

A soldier must not doe wickedly — he must be valiant for God’s 
Cause. He must deny his own wisdom, his own strength and all pro- 
vision for war, putting his confidence in God’s wisdom and strength. 
A soldier must pray before he go to fight, and must consider and believe 
God’s gracious promises. He must not fear his enemies : as such he 
must love them, as God’s enemies he must hate them. A soldier must 
cry to God in the very instant of the battle, remembering that God’s 
people sometimes are defeated — yet that too is of the Lord, as a punish- 
ment for sin, that they may search their hearts. Soldiers, and all men, 
should trust more to the arm of the Lord, who giveth victory to the few, 
than to the strength of men, and that at a moment when victory seems 
hopeless. At such times let soldiers pray more confidently, and remember 
if victory be theirs to give glory to God alone. 

During the Commonwealth the House of Commons had, 
for the purposes of public worship, something of the character 
of a ' conventicle.* Thus on July 14, 163 3, ' as soon as a 
small number of the Members of Parliament were this morning 
met in the House they joyned in prayer, and as they doe 
every morning, one praying after another untill there be a foil 
number to make an House. And then Mr. Speaker takes the 
Chair.* 

On Sept. T4, 1634, ' the lecturers who preach the morning 
lecture in the Abbey at Westminster * were desired * to begin 
their sermon at seven of the clock and to end at eight of the 
dock ; and then resort to the House to pay with them daily, 
before they eater into their daily work; and that Mr. ScobeU, 

“ An cutty In d* /****/£» September 4. io?4» feeds es follows : KuoAttd, tbet 
te Gofsoon of the Scboopsd Almshouses of Westminster do take cere that soch 
of due l e cture rs s§ fseschetb on die r esp e ct i v e deyt do 1** ^ etch a smbf 

tfaet they preach, to pray b this House.* 
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the Clerk of the House, do give notice to the ministers 
hereof.’ 

In the Commons Journal tot January 31, 1658-9 (VII., 39;), 
it is ordered that ‘ Mr. Cooper, who prayed with the House 
this morning, be desired to continue to officiate and perform 
the duty of Player every morning during this Session of 
Parliament’ The following entries, referring to this period, 
are significant : 

‘Yesterday about ten, the Commons met according to 
their adjournment whereafter prayers were read, in which the 
prayers for the King were skipped over.* 1# In the Lords 
* the Bishop of Oxford read the prayers for the King, but the 
Bishop of Bristol on Wednesday skipped them over.’ 17 

In 1659 the House voted Mr. Cooper £50 ‘for his great 
labour and pains in attending the House every morning since 
the first meeting of the Parliament and performing the Duty 
of Prayers with the House.’ Other ministers were awarded 
the thanks of the House for prayers and preaching. 

The first Chaplain was appointed at the Restoration, 
and members of His Majesty’s Privy Council, by resolution 
dated September 6, 1660 (12 Car. II.), attended the King to 
recommend * Mr. Edward Voyce, Master of Arts, for some 
mark of favour in return for his constant and diligent 
attendance upon this House ever since the be ginning of this 
Parliament as Chaplain.’ 18 

The Journals contain no record of an appointment by 
the House of any subsequent Chaplain, and the nomination 
of the Chaplain devolved upon the Speaker. 

To use the expression of Mr. Wynn, a skilled parlia- 
mentary authority, 18 * the uniform practice of the House had 
been to allow two Chaplains to Mr. Speaker during the 
con tinuan ce of each Parliament ’ since the commence- 
ment of the last century. And as, according to the practice 
of former times, the House of Co mm ons was a mi sto ned 
to address the Crown, praying that each successive Chaplain, 

“ Portland MSS., XTV, U., 41a, Jammy 24, 1688-0. 

” J*"*, p. 413. 

11 Commons Journal, No. 393, 16 j 8. Other names are— Dr. Halms: Comma, 
Journals, VIL, 799 (1639). Mr . Bombs, went with certun members of the House irith 
their answer to Chirk* XL ‘at their chaplain ’ : ChJL; Journals, VQL, 13 May 7. 

” May ji, 183*. Hansard, Tol iliii., j*., jot. 
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after a term of office (generally of three or four years, and 
not infrequently of even briefer duration), might receive 
preferment in the Church, and as the reply from the Crown 
to the Address was usually the grant of a canonry to each 
outgoing Chaplain, the nomination of the Chaplain became 
an important part of the patronage which the House of 
Commons placed at the bestowal of the Speaker. The 
Chaplain, in consequence, was included among the Speaker’s 
establishment; and though he is, in effect, the Chaplain 
of the House of Commons, so thoroughly was the tenure 
of the Chaplaincy identified with the Speakership, that the 
Chaplain could not appear in the House of Commons for 
the performance of his duty when the Chair was vacant 
owing to the death or retirement of the Speaker, and equally 
so before the creation of the Deputy-Speaker, when the 
Speaker was detained from the Chair by illness. 

In the Report of the Select Committee on the Estab- 
lishment of the House of Commons, Session 183},®° the 
position of the Chaplain is dealt with in the portion of the 
Report devoted to the consideration of the Speakership, 
and he is styled * the Chaplain to the Speaker.’ The Chaplain 
is also invariably described as ‘Mr. Speaker’s Chaplain’ 
by Sir T. Erskine May in his Parliamentary Practice ; and, 
in addition to the dependence that can be placed upon this 
eminent authority, it may be remembered that his book, 
written more than fifty years ago, was prepared under the 
sanction and guidance of the Speaker, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

It was not until 1835 that a regular salary for the Speaker’s 
Chaplain was instituted: before that time the recognised 
reward, after some three years’ Service, was a canonry at 
Westminster, Oxford, Canterbury or Windsor: indeed, as 
far back as 1702 the bishops asserted 21 that the three years’ 
period of service before promotion to a canonry was the 
custom, and during the eighteenth century so many Speaker’s 
Ch ap la i n s found their way to Canterbury that Sir Egetton 
Brydges called it * the feasting and sleeping spot of Speaker’s 
Chaplains and powerful noblemen’s tutors.’ 

In the House of Lords prayers were formerly read by 
foe Lord Keeper, then by ministers, and afterwards by foe 

*• Man, 1I37-S (437), voL xrrvi., jh. 

* Pertknd MSS* vol. iL, p. 58. 
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youngest bishop. (The present practice is for a selected 
bishop to officiate.) With the appointment of a regular 
Chaplain to the House of Commons in 1660, attendance of 
members at prayers ceased in practice to be compulsory. 
The House of Lords decided that ‘ no penalty, prejudice, 
or reflection shall be upon any that are not present at 
prayers * ; and the Commons appear to have tacitly followed 
die example of the Lords. Before that date, however, 
the Lower House from time to time made orders regarding 
absentees. • 

In Elizabeth’s reign, as already mentioned, it was decided 
‘that every of this House that cometh after the prayer, 
which shall begin at eight of the clock, shall pay 4d. to the 
Poor-men’s box.’ Under Charles I., by resolution recorded 
in the Journals of the House on June 4, 1628, the penalty was 
increased to twelve pence, to be gathered by the Serjeant’s 
man, and upon one occasion in 1642 the money gathered of 
the members of the House coming too late for prayers was 
ordered ‘ to be given to Dr. Laiton to relieve him of his 
necessities.’ Sir Symonds D’Ewes mentions in his Journal 
(p. 661) for the year 1601 that at the end of the Session * a 
collection was made from members. Last year there was 
paid out ... to the Minister ten pounds.’ 

He also mentions (p. 556), under date December, 1397, 
that if an M.P. had leave to depart before the end of the 
Session he had to leave with the Clerk his contribution for the 
poor ‘ and three shillings and four pence towards the Recom- 
pence of the minister that said Prayers in the House.’ There 
is a reference at p. 568 to an M.P. who left zs. 6 d. for the poor 
and the minister but nothing for the Gerk. 

In 1653, July 11 was formally appointed by Parliament 
‘ for seeking the Lord in a special manner for counsel and a 
blessing on the proceedings of Parliament,’ and the next 
day a Bible was ordered to be provided for the service of the 
House. In 1660, upon Charles II. ascending the throng a 
committee was appointed to inform themselves what form of 
prayer had hitherto been used in the House, but no report 
was made by the committee. A similar inquiry was held in 
the House of Lords, as a consequence of which a prayer was 
provided for the Queen, the Duke of l^fk, and the rest of 
the Royal Family, with thanks for the restoration of the King 
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aad of Parliament to * the hippy condition that now it is in.* 
The revision of the present Prayer Book was finished on 
December 20, 1661, and the Act of Uniformity, to which it was 
annexed, received the Royal Assent on May 19, 1662. The 
Journals for 1688 contain the following record: 

* A Message from tbs Lords, by Sir Robert Atkyns and 
Mr. Whitlock : 

‘Mr. Speaker, the Lords have sent us to acquaint this 
House with an Order ; to which they desire the Con- 
currence of this House ; 

‘ The Messengers being withdrawn : the Order was 
read: and is as follows : 

* Die Mortis, 22° Januarii, 1688. 

* “ Ordered, by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
hereby appointed for the City of London, and Ten Miles 
Distance, for a Day of public Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, for having made his Highness the Prince of Orange 
the glorious Instrument of the Great Deliverance of this 
Kingdom from Popery and Arbitrary Power : And that 
Thursday the 14th of February next be and is hereby 
appointed for a public Thanksgiving, throughout the 
whole Kingdom, for the same.” 

* Resolved, &c. That the Blank be filled up with the 
Word “ Commons.” 

* And the said Order being read a Second Time, with 
the sad Amendment. 

* Resolved, Nemine contradicente. That this House doth 

agree with the Lords in the said Order, with the ‘said 
Amendment. ’ 

* The Messengers being called in, Mr. Speaker acquainted 
them with the Concurrence of the House to the said Order, with 
the said Amendment .' 

' The House of Commons was not in session when England 
heard of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, but on July 7, 181 j, 
when news readied London of the victory of Waterloo, the 
Journals record that members attended a Service of Thanks- 
giving at St. Paul’s. , . 

From 1815 onqpds only casual references to the subject 
of p raye r appear in die records of Parliament. Sir Robert 
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Fed alluded to the subject in 1929 whenintrodudng the Bill 
for the Relief of RomanCatbolic Disability. 

I rise [he Slid] to discuss this great question in the spirit enjoined 
in one of those beautiful prayers by which on the present, as on every 
other occasion, the proceedings of this House are auspicated. In one 
of the solemn appeals to the Almighty source of all wisdom and good- 
ness, we are taught to lay aside all personal interests and prejudices 
and partial affections in order that God may grant, in the simple and 
appropriate language of that prayer, the result of our counsels on this 
day may tend to th$ maintenance of true religion and of justice : to the 
safety, honour, and happineti of the kingdom : to the public welfare, 
peace and tranquillity of the realm, and to the uniting and knitting to- 
gether of the hearts of all classes of persons and all estates in the realm 
in true Christian charity. 1 * 

In the autumn of 1855 Lord Palmerston, then Home 
Secretary, received an address from the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh requesting the appointment of a day of national prayer 
and fasting, in view of the probable approach of cholera. To 
this his lordship replied : 

It does not appear to Lord Palmerston that a national fast would 
be suitable to the circumstances of the present moment. The 
Maker of the universe established certain laws of nature for the 
planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of mankind depends 
upon the observance or neglect of those laws. Lord Palmerston 
would suggest that the best course which the people of this country 
can pursue, to deserve that the further progress of the cholera 
should be stayed, will be to employ the interval that will elapse 
between the present time and the beginning of next spring in 
planning and executing measures, by which those portions of their 
towns and cities which are inhabited by the poorer classes, and 
which, from the nature of things, must most need purification and 
improvement, may be freed 'from those causes and sources of 
contagion which, if allowed to remain, will infidlibly breed pestilence 
and be fruitful in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of an 
united but inactive nation. When man has done his utmost for 
his own safety, then is the time to invoke the hid ing of Heaven 
to give effect to his exertions.** # 

The attitude of Benjamin Disraeli towards the practice 
and duty of prayer in the House of Commons may be gathered 
from the following extract from an address given by him 


^ » Th a M« nbca’ P ublic Gallery k act open A 
a d mitted befo re payed to their grifety. v 

■ Jenotap, At miM Ws$&rj efPm timmt , p. apt. 


preyret, but hfoe are 
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in 1884 at a meeting of the Oxford Diocesan Society for the 
augmentation of small benefices : 

When I observe what is passing around me, what is taking place 
in this country, and not only in this country but on the Continent, 
in other countries and in other hemispheres, instead of believing 
that the age of faith has passed, I hold that the characteristic of the 
present age is a craving credulity. Why, man is a being bom to 
believe ; and if you do not come forward, if no Church comes 
forward with its title-deeds of truth, sustained by the tradition of 
sacred ages and by the conviction of countless generations to guide 
him, he will found altars and idols in his own heart and in his own 
imagination. But observe what must be the relations of a powerful 
Church, without distinctive creeds, with a being of that nature. 
Rest assured that the great principle of political economy will be 
observed. Where there is a great demand, there will be a pro- 
portionate supply ; and commencing, as the new school may, by 
rejecting the principle of inspiration, it will end by every priest 
being a prophet ; and beginning as they do by repudiating the 
practice of miracles, before long we shall be living in a flitting 
scene of spiritual phantasmagoria. There are no tenets however 
extravagant, no practices however objectionable, which will not in 
time develop under such a state of affairs : opinions the most 
absurd, and ceremonies the most revolting, are perhaps to be 
followed by the incantations of Canidia and the Corybantian howl. 
But consider the country in which all this may take place. Look 
at the Europe of the present day and the Europe of a hundred years 
ago. It is not the same Europe ; its very form is changed. Whole 
nations and great nations which then flourished are no longer found. 
There is not a political constitution in Europe existing at the present 
time which then existed. The leading community of the continent 
of Europe has changed all its landmarks, altered its boundaries, 
erased its local names. The whole, jurisprudence of Europe has 
been subverted; even the tenure of land, which of all human 
institutions most affects the character of man, has been altered. 
The feudal system has been abolished. Not merely laws have been 
changed, not merely manners have been changed, but customs 
have been changed. And what happened ? When the turbulence 
wa# over — when the shout of triumph and the wail of agony were 
alike stilled — when, as it were, the waters had disappeared, the 
sacred heights of Sinai and Calvary were again revealed, and, amid 
the wreck of thrones and tribunals, of extinct nations and abolished 
laws, mankind, tried Jhr so many sorrows, purified by so much 
suffering, and wise ^fth such unprecedented experience, bowed 
again before the divine truths that Omnipotence, in His ineffiihle 
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wisdom, had entrusted to the custody and the promulgation of a 
chosen people. 14 

The devotions of the House are private : after die Speaker 
and Chaplain have taken their respective places, the doors 
of the Chamber are closed, and no member can enter until, 
with the cry ‘ Prayers are over/ the doorkeepers throw them 
open. Each day’s sitting commences formally from the time 
that prayers begin : no member can reserve his seat before 
prayers, unless he has been during the morning engaged 
upon some standing, select, or other committee. A member 
who has been present at prayers is, however, entitled to the 
seat he has marked by a card for the rest of the day. 

The present Form of Prayer with which every day’s 
sitting begins 25 in both Houses is as follows : 

Psalm lxvii . 14 

Deus misereatur 

God be merciful unto us, and bless us : and shew us the light of his 
countenance, and be merciful unto us. 

That thy way may be known upon earth : thy saving health among 
all nations: 

Let the people praise thee, O God : yea, let all the people praise 
thee. 

O let the nations rejoice and be glad : for thou shalt judge the folk 
righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. 

Let the people praise thee, O God : yea, let all the people praise 
thee. 

Then shall the earth bring forth her increase : and God, even our 
own God, shall give us his blessing. 

God shall bless us : and all the ends of the world shall fear him 

^ After the Psalm , these Suffrages, and the Prayers following, shall 
be used. i 

The Lord be with you. 

Answer. And with thy Spirit. 

J Let us pray. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have merry upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. • 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy Will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give 

“ Jennings, Anecdotal History of Parliament, p. 3x8. 

i# Until 1846 prayers were not read on the first day oU Session. Then can be no 
prayers until the Speaker has been elected, for he appoinillje Cha plain. 

•• The version is that of the Great Bible of 1 548, as prinld in the Book of Common 
Pnyer, not that of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
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os this day our daily bread. And forgive os our trespasses, as we 
forgive diem that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation ; 
But deliver os from evil. For thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the 
Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

O Loud our heavenly Father, high and mighty. King of kings. Lord 
of lords, the only Ruler of princes, who dost from thy throne behold 
all the dwellers upon earth ; Most heartily we beseech thee with thy 
favour to behold our most gracious Sovereign Lord King George, 
and so replenish him with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that he may alway 
incline to thy will, and walk in thy way : Endue him plenteously with 
heavenly gifts, grant him in health and wealth long to live, strengthen 
him that he may vanquish and overcome all his enemies ; and finally 
after this life he may attain everlasting joy and felicity, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Almighty God, the Fountain of all Goodness, we humbly beseech 
thee to bless out gracious Queen Elizabeth, Mart, the Queen Mother, 
and all the Royal Family : Endue them with thy Holy Spirit ; enrich 
them with thy Heavenly Grace ; prosper them with all happiness ; and 
bring them to thine everlasting Kingdom, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen 

Almighty God, by whom alone Kings reign, and Princes decree 
justice ; and from whom alone cometh all counsel, wisdom, and under- 
standing ; We thine unworthy servants, here gathered together in thy 
Name, do most humbly beseech thee to send down thy Heavenly Wisdom 
from above, to direct and guide us in all our consultations : And grant 
that, we having thy fear always before our eyes, and laying aside all 
private interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the result of all our 
counsels may be to the glory of thy blessed Name, the maintenance of 
true Religion and Justice, the safety, honour, and happiness of the 
King, the publick wealth, peace, and tranquillity of the Realm, and the 
uniting and knitting together of the hearts of all persons and estates 
within the same, in true Christian Love and Charity one towards another, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen . 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious 
favour, and further us with thy continual help, that in all our works 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy Holy Name, 
and finally by thy mercy obtain everlasting Life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

4 a Car. riii. 14 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore* Amen. 

Whilst die Gtett Wat was being waged die following 
additional prayers fif whom compiled Is not known) were 
used by direction of Speaker Lowther : 
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Almighty Everlasting God, who by the mighty aid of 
Thy mercy bestoweth prosperity and repellest adversity, 
strengthen the valour of our sailors and soldiers, protect 
them in all perils, give victory to their arms, that all feat 
of war being removed, liberty may be secure and religion 
unmolested ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amin. 

O Merciful God and Heavenly Father, our only help 
in time of need, look with pity upon all those whom war 
makes desolate and broken-hearted. Endue them with 
all patience and fortitflde, lift up Thy countenance upon 
them and give them peace ; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen . 

There are not a few members to-day who would wish to see 
these prayers restored, remembering that, though this realm 
is happily at peace, other countries are being desolated by 
war, and by other disasters. 

On August 4, 1918, the fourth anniversary of Britain’s 
declaration of war was celebrated throughout thp country. 
The King and Queen, with both Houses of Parliament,® 7 
went to ‘ say their prayers,’ in the words of Lord Davidson, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. There was no pageantry: To quote from The 
Times of August 5 : 

The Archbishop referred to the service as unprecedented. Autho- 
rities learned in the lore of Parliament and of the Parish Church of the 
Palace of Westminster cannot discover a parallel to this union of die 
Sovereign and the Three Estates of the Realm, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal and the Commons, in a national act of worship at St. Mar- 
garet’^ For anything at all like it they have to go back over 500 years 
to the day, soon after her Coronation, when Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have attended a Mass of the Holy Ghost in the same building — and 
even this is not so well authenticated as historians would wish. 

• . . The portions allotted to the peeresses and wives of Members 
of the House of Commons were well filled. In a prominent position 
were representatives of the Dominion Governments like Sir Robert 
Borden, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Ballantyne. Elsewhere was a group from 

* T Intfae Commons Journals for Sunday, August 4, 1918, occurs the following entry : 
• This being the day on which the House had resolved [July 17] to attend Divine 
Service at the Church of Saint Margaret, Westminster, to invoke, on the fourth anni- 
versary of the d e clar ation of wat^ the Divine Bfc— fag on our just cause, Mr. Speaker 
and the Members a sse mb led in the House and proceeded ttencc to the Church, where a 
Service, which was attended by Their Majesties die King Queen Mary and fay foe 
House of Lords, waa held, and a Sermon was preached by fofedost Reverend foe Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury.* - 
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India. Unobtrusive, at the back, were a few American officers, standing 
for the other branch of the family. 

. . . Members of both Houses had met in their respective Chambers, 
and all parties and groups in the Commons were represented except 
die Irish Nationalists and the pacifist group. Their procession was 
headed by the Serjeant-at-Arms carrying the Mace on his shoulder. 
Not came the Speaker, wearing his full-bottomed wig and his State 
robe of black silk embroidered with gold lace, and accompanied by the 
Clerk of the House (Sir Courtenay Ilbert), in wig and gown. Members 
fell in behind, walking four abreast. In the front row were the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Whitley (Chairman of 
Committees). Next came members who sfre Privy Councillors. 

The Peers’ procession was a much smaller body than the Commons’, 
though quite representative of the figures prominent in debate. It was 
headed by the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod and the Clerks of the 
House. The Mace was borne in front of the Lord Chancellor, who was 
wearing his State robes. ... A number of members of both processions 
were in naval or military uniform. 

After the entrance of the Parliamentary representatives the Choir 
moved down to the West door, where Canon Carnegie (Rector of St. 
Margaret’s) and its churchwardens received the King and Queen. The 
King was in naval uniform, the Queen in black. Queen Alexandra, 
also in black, walked by the side of the Duke of Connaught, and after 
them came Princess Maud, and Princess Victoria. 

The service that began after the King and the Royal party had been 
conducted to their seats near the sanctuary steps might almost have 
been held in any large parish church. It is true that in a parish church 
the Speaker and the Lord Chancellor do not read the Lessons. Nor 
does an Archbishop often preach there. . . . But in the essentials of 
simplicity, reverence and congregational devotion this was no cere- 
monial service, but rather one among many held yesterday throughout 
the country. 

Yet it was one of the most impressive of services. 

• • ■ • i s 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preached from the text Exodus xx. t 7, 
' Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain.’ He said : 

* We are met here this morning to say our prayers. This Service 
and gathering are— in their details at least — without precedent. Never 
before, I believe, in the history of the country have the King and Queen 
aq^l the two Houses of Parliament joined officially, as we join to-day, 
in one solemn act of prayer, confession, thanksgiving, commemoration 
and resolve. And the occasion, too, which brings us is without pre- 
cedent. I need not dwell on its details, or try to enhance its greatness, 
for at such an hour the simplest words are best. We have a definite 
purpose. In the revemotly acknowledged presence of the living God we 
recall and assert aftJo the place we take, the line we follow, in the 
mightiest war ever waged on earth. And, withal, we ate Christians, 
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members of Christ’s society. And out place in the war is deliberate. 
We did not, as at some lesser times, slip into it unawares to awake after- 
wards and find that we were wrong. In those unforgettable days and 
hours, while the sands were running out, our trusted spokesmen strove 
with persistent and transparent honesty to prevent the wrong, tb avert 
the immeasurable catastrophe, or at the least to secure delay. When bur 
endeavour was ruthlessly frustrated — it was an hour before midnight 
on this day four years ago — we took our place unhesitatingly and with 
open eyes. By what we said we stand. But, brothers, it was, in the 
literal sense of the word, a “ tremendous ” decision, a decision for which 

we were and are answerable to God and man.' 

• 

On November n, 1918, the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd 
George), after reading the terms of the Armistice, concluded 
as follows : 

Those are the conditions of the Armistice. Thus at eleven o’clock 
this morning came to an end the cruellest and most terrible war that has 
ever scourged mankind. I hope we may say that thus, this fateful 
morning, came to an end all wars. 

This is no time for words. Our hearts are too full of a gratitude to 
which no tongue can give adequate expression. I will, therefore, move 
* That this House do immediately adjourn, until this time* to-morrow, 
and that we proceed, as a House of Commons, to St. Margaret’s, to give 
humble and reverent thanks for the deliverance of the world from its 
great peril. 

Mr. Asquith, who followed him, said : 

I am sure that the House, without any distinction or difference of 
opinion, will agree with the Motion that the Prime Minister has made, 
and that the course which he proposes to adopt is the only one which is 
consonant with our feelings and with those of the country and the 
Empire. With regard to the terms of the Armistice as read out I will 
simply say this : It is clear from it that its acceptance by our enemies 
means not only that the War is at an end, but that the War cannot be 
resumed ; and I join with a full hfeart in his aspiration not only that this 
War may not be resumed, but that now we have entered upon a new 
chapter in international history, in which war will be recognised as an 
obsolete anachronism never to be revived. As the Prime Minister has 
said, there is nothing that we can do in conditions so unexampled as 
these than as a House, and on behalf of the nation, to acknowledge bur 
gratitude to Almighty God. • 

The official record continues as follows : 

Question, * That this House do now adjourn,* put and agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker : I propose to proceed at onc^to St. Margaret’s, and 
I will invite die House to follow, very much inis same older in which 
we proceeded on the 4th August last, namely : Twill go first with the 
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Mm; then I invite Privy Councillors to follow in fours, as fat a* may 
be* in oxder of precedence, and then die rest of the House will fall in 
behind. We will occupy the seats in the Church all down the nave on 
the South side. 

Hum adjearmd acc or ding ly at Seventeen mkmtes after Three dcieck, emtil 
To-morrow, ataQnarter before Three o'clock. 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker and the Members proceeded to the Church 
of Saint Margaret, Westminster, and, with the House of Lords, attended 
a Service of Thanksgiving to Almighty God, on the conclusion of the 
Armistice signed this day. 

The Times of November 12 not less soberly described the 
scene: 

The Speaker then left the Chair, and, in his State robe of black 
bordered with gold, led the procession from the Chamber, preceded by 
die Mace, and followed by the clerks in wigs and gowns. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Whitley, walking abreast, formed die 
•first rank of members ; Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. McKenna 
the second : and other Ministers and members fell in behind in a com- 
pact body. In place of the buzz of conversation which is usual whilst 
members are leaving the House there was an impressive silence. At 
20 minutes past z o’clock the Chamber, which had been so crowded a 
few moments before, was deserted and empty. Nothing in the war 
[continues The Times] so became the House of Commons as its demeanour 
on the day of assured triumph. There was no note of exultation in the 
cheers that welled up from the great heart of the assembly. There was 
the joy of thanksgiving, and with it an overmastering sense of com- 
passion which made the sitting almost a solemn act of consecration. It 
was eloquent of the spirit of the new time that the clause in the armistice 
which drew the deepest and most sustained cheer from the House was 
not any, even the most stringent, for the exaction of territorial and 
material safeguards, but that which provided for the immediate repatria- 
tion of all Allied prisoners of war. 


• . • The House gratefully accepted the Prime Minister’s suggestion 
that all should at once proceed to St. Margaret’s to give thanks for the 
deliverance of die world from its great peril A procession was formed, 
with die Speaker at its head, and the Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith 
immediately following, and the Commons slowly filed out through St. 
Stephen’s Hall across the crowded road and into the venerable edifice 
to which through centuries it has repaired at great moments in the 
nation’s history. The House of Lords followed in procession, with the 
Lord Chancellor at their head. Rain was beginning to fall from a grey 
autumn sky, but it did not impair the innate impressiveness of the 
spectacle. A 

The service was sp and extraordinarily moving. There was no 
formal order of service, and no sermon. It was an hour of pr a yer and 
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thanksgiving, of humble supplication and tadiant gratitude. Ftomtime 
to tune the rise sad M of cheering or due statins of t band would filter 
from the outer world into the church, only to emphasise the perfect 
harmony of hymn and psalm and prayer. The service began with the 
Hundredth Psalm. Canon Carnegie, the rector of St. Margaret’s and the 
Commons’ Chaplain, read some beautiful prayers of thankfulness for 
victory and for the comfort of the bereaved. Then the great congrega- 
tion joined in singing * O God our help in ages past,’ with a serene 
optimism not often heard outside a college chapel. There followed the 
reading of the Lesson from Isaiah by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Two verses from the 6ist chapter of the Hebrew prophet moved the 
congregation profoundly. c Hfe hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty for the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that ate bound.’ * They shall raise up the former desola- 
tion, and they shall repair the waste cities.’ After the glad strains of the 
Te Deum had died away the Primate gave the Benediction, and the 
service ended with the singing of the National Anthem. 

The Commons were seated together in the south aisle, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Whitley, the Deputy Speaker, 
and Mr. Asquith occupying the foremost pew. The Lords, who were 
in the North aisle, passed out of the church first, and the Commons 
slowly followed. As the Commons proceeded from the brightly-lighted 
edifice into the gloom of a darkening day, they passed the simple Roll 
of Honour which they had placed in the church to the memory of their 
heroic dead. So their last thoughts on this memorable day were as 
their first, die saddest of all memories merging into the glory of the 
batde won. 

There arc, of course, many other formal occasions on 
which the Houses of Parliament join in prayer and thanks- 
giving— on the demise of the Crown, at a Coronation, at 
Jubilee celebrations (which, pray God, many now living 
will again witness), on such occasions as a Royal marriage; 
but the anniversary of the Accession, upon the day fixed by 
Royal Warrant under the signature of the Home Secretary, 
according to the Order of Service prescribed and annexed 
by Royal Warrant to the Book of Common Prayer, has not 
for many years past been made an occasion for the assembly 
of Parliament at St. Margaret’s. 

The inauguration service, as it is technically called, 
enjoined by Royal Warrant for use on the occasion dates 
from 1576, when the loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth on 
November 17 gave thanks to God, who — 

A* upon this day, placing Thy servaA our Sovereign and 
gracious Queen Elizabeth in the Kingdom; didst deliver Thy 
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people of England from danger of war and oppression, both of 
bodies by tyranny, and of conscience by superstition, restoring 
peace and true religion, with liberty both of bodies and minds, and 
bast continued the same Thy blessings without all desert on our 
part, now by the space Of these twenty years, 1 * we who ate in 
memory of these Thy great benefits assembled here together most 
humbly beseech Thy fatherly goodness to grant us grace that we 
may, in word, iked, and heart, show ourselves thankful and obedient 
unto Thee for the same ; and that our Queen, through Thy grace, 
may in all honour, goodness and godliness, long and many years 
reign over us, and we obey and enjoy her with the continuance of 
Thy great blessings, which Thou hast, by her Thy minister, poured 
upon us. This we beseech Thee to grant us for Thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ his sake, our Lord and Saviour. Anm. 


This prayer was used throughout her long reign and was 
followed by the Collect : 

Stir up, we beseech thee, O Lord . . . 

In r6z6 a fresh service, approved by Convocation in 1640, 
was put forth. It was replaced during the reign of Charles II. 
by rite Restoration Service, which, with the services com- 
memorating * Gunpowder Treason ’ and ‘ King Charles the 
Martyr,’ were discontinued in 1859 in compliance with 
addresses to the Crown from the two Houses of Parliament. 

The Accession Service was replaced by James H. by a 
fresh service, composed for him in 1689 by the bishops, 
which included a reference to his political opponents * whose 
device is only to put him out, whom God will exalt.’ This 
service served, with a small modification, for William III. 
and till 1704, when Queen Anne’s Accession Service was put 
forth. In this her loyal subjects prayed God to make the 
Queen * a happy mother of children who, being educated in 
the true faith and fear, may happily succeed her in the govern- 
ment of these Kingdoms.’ That prayer was indeed answered. 

In 171J George I. put forth an Accession Service** in 
wtych was included for the first time the noblest of modem 
prayers, by an unknown hand— that for Unity, which has 

11 Increase this number according to the years of Her Majesty's reign. 
n • to be used yearly . . . in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Chapelt, 
in ill Chapels of Colleges and Halls within both our Universities, and of our Colleges 
of Eton and Winchester, ariCn all Parish Churches and Chapelt within our Kingdom 
of Great Britain called EngjBo, die Dominion of Wales, and that part of the Town of 
Berwick upon Tweed . 9 
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been teamed ever since, and, in many churches in this nealna, 
is used every Sunday. The service was slightly changed in 
1728 and remained unaltered thereafter till 1910, when, in 
circumstances which have never been publicly e xp lained , it 
was shortened, but not enriched. 

Hie prayer for Unity reads as follows : 

O God, the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour 
die Prince of Peace ; Give us grace seriously to lay to heart the 
great danger we -are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away all 
hatred and prejudice, and* whatsoever else may hinder us from 
godly Union and Concord : that as there is but one Body, and one 
Spirit, and one Hope of our Calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth be 
all of one heart and one soul, united in one holy bond of Truth and 
Peace, of Faith and Charity, and may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify thee ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amm. 

Never have we mote greatly needed National Unity: 
never have we as a nation had better reason to pray God — as 
we do daily in the House of Commons — to grant the King 
‘in health and wealth long to live.’ 

Will not the Archbishops, as in 1377, again enjoin upon 
the clergy the importance of this service, now so widely 
disused or ignored? Cannot men and women of every 
communion unite to make this a day of solemn thanksgiving, 
consecrated by antiquity and confirmed by long tradition, 
strengthened by experience and founded on righteousness ? 

Whether or not they see fit to do so, there can be little 
doubt that many members of both Houses of Parliament 
wodld be glad if an old custom could be revived and an 
opportunity given to them to attend service at St. Margaret’s, 
in their corporate capacity, upon the anniversary of ‘ the day 
upon which His Majesty began his happy reign.’ #0 

The justification, if any be required, for the universal 
use on such an occasion of a single form of prayer is to be 
found in the words of Dr. Sanderson (quoted by Isaak 
Walton) : 

A congregation behaving themselves reverently, and putting up to 
God these joint and known desires for pardon of sins, and praises for 

M Thephasedatafiomthe aceessionof Jama LsAhls* entry to this Kingdom.' 
It eras wed in every Royal Warrant on the accession qnuceessive sovereigns until 
1910, when it was gratuitously omitted from the test of tie Royal Warrant under da 
signature of Mr. Churchill u Home Secretary. 

Vo L. CXXI— No. 73a 
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metrics d exited, could not but be mote plotting to God, thin those 
xav unpremeditated expressions to which many hearers could not say, 
Amm. 

The general use on such occasions of a common form of 
prayer unites men who in character, feeling, time and place, 
race and language, are widely separated, for, as Milton wrote 
300 years ago : 

The Englishman of many other nations is least atheistical, and bears 
a natural disposition of much reverence towards the Deity : but in his 
weakness and want of better instruction, which among us is frequently 
neglected, . . . may fall not unlikely sometimes, as any other landman, 
into an uncouth opinion. . . . But ... I suppose that wherever 
mention is made of countries, manners or men, the English people, 
among the first that shall be praised, may deserve to be accounted a 
tight pious, right honest, and right hardy nation. 

England is a Christian country, and its only representative 
body, the House of Parliament, is, and behaves as, a Christian 
assembly. 

We ate 'confident that it would be entirely in keeping 
with the feeling alike of Parliament and of the nation if the 
formal opening of a new Session of Parliament could, as 
suggested recently by the Primate in an address to members 
of the House of Commons, be preceded, as of old, by a formal 
service at St. Margaret’s of either or both Houses, attended 
by the officers of both the Lord High Chancellor and the 
Speaker and by the Principal Officers of State. Such observ- 
ances ate not without significance, and would, we feel con- 
fident, be very widely welcomed. 

There are, moreover, grounds for believing that, as* the 
Archbishop of Canterbury suggested on the same occasion, 
many members of both Houses would be glad if the prayers 
offered daily by the Chaplain were, as of old, mote closely 
attuned to the seasons of the year and to current events. 
Many would welcome the inclusion of sentences from our 
majestic Litany invoking God’s blessing upon the labours of 
those who till the soil, and of those engaged in industry, 
upon the Armed Forces of the Crown, and upon the nation’s 
mothers. There are those, too, who regret that no reference 
is made at prayers to the death of a member of Parliament, 
and who would ghmj at the bidding of the Chaplain, as in 
1539 tp. 434) pray *ror the souls that be departed, abiding the 
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mercy of Almighty God, that it may please Him rather at the 
contemplation of our prayers to grant them the fruition of 
His presence.' 

It is only on the death of a Prime Minister or former 
Prime Minister that the House adjourns, as a mark of respect, 
in solemn silence, after tributes have been paid by the leaders 
of the patties. To great figures, such as the late Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, who, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, ‘have gone 
home,’ the leaders on both sides pay their tribute of respect 
and praise. Yet there is no member, however obscure, whose 
death is not felt by some as a personal loss, none who were 
not, during their life-time, the chosen representatives of a 
great body of electors. It is not fitting that, in the Mother of 
Parliaments, their death should be notified only by a motion 
for the issue of a writ for a fresh election. 

The Editor. 


APPENDIX 

ROLL Of CHAPLAINS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FROM 
THE YEAR, 1660 


Names. 

When addressed for. 

How preferred. 

When preferred. 

Mr. Voyce 

September 6, 1660. 



Mr. Carpenter . 
Mr. Wotton 

Mr. Barker 

Mr. Willett { 

March 18, 1661-2. 
July 17, 1663. 
November 13, 1675 
August 20, 1689. 
May 19, 1690. 

Canon of 
[Windsor. 

May 20, 1662. 

Mr. Manningham 

December 8, 1692. 

Canon of 
Windsor. 

January 28, 
1692-3. 

Mr. Vaughan . 

April 21, 1694. 

Canon of 
Windsor. 

February a, 
1694-). 

Mr. Barton j 

Mr. Halifax . 
Mr. Gallaway . 
Mr. Heme 

April 29, 1695. 

April 20, 1696. 

June 8, 1698. 

April x$, 1699. 

June 7, 1701. 

March xo t 1701-2. 
May 23, 1702. 

1 Prebendary of 
Westminster. 

February 13, 
1696-7 

Mr. Gastrel | 

Canon of 
ChristChnrch. 

January j, * 
17M-J. 

Mr. Stratford j 

February 24, 1703-4 
February 23, 1704-3 
February x8, 1705-6 
March x8, 1706-7. 

Canon of 
ChristChurch. 

July 4, 170J. 

Mr. Goddard { 

Canon of 

May 16, 1707. 

Mr. Brodnck • 

Match xo, 1708-9. 


July 17, 171a 
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Mr. Kimberley , May 15, 27x1. 


Middling 

Mr. Barker 


i J«m 14, 1714. 

t August il, 1714. 

• J«iyj, 171J- 


Mr. Manningham Match 20, 1718-19. 
Mr. Ingram . May 23, 1723. 

Mr. Kendrick . January 22, 1728-9. 


Mr. Kendrick 

Mr. Stephens 
Mr. Burdiett 
Mr. Terrick 
Mr. Young 
Mr. Fulham 
Mr. Cope 

Mr. Ballard 

Mr. Burdett ' 
Mr. Gust 

Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Baiford 

Mr. King. 

Mr. Onslow 
Mr. Welfit 


May 25, 1732. 

May x8, 1736. 
January 24, 1739-40 
April 1 j, 1743. 

May 7, 1747. 

June 13, 1751. 

April ax, 2755- | 


Prebendary of 
Westminster. 

Canon of 
Windsor. 

Prebendary of 
Westminster. 

Prebendary of 
Westminster. 

Prebendary of 
Westminster. 

Prebendary of 
Westminster. 


September xi, 
1711- 

May x$, 1713. 

July 21, 17x6. 

May xx t 1720. 

October 17, 
1724. 

November 25, 


/ May 29, 1759. 

I March i3 } 1761. 
. May 20, 1762. 


May 9, 1770. 


/ May 17, 1775. 
I May 24, 1776. 
. May 31, 1782. 


Mr. Comewall . July 20, 1783. 


Mr. Williams 
Mr. Moss . 
Mr. Hay . 
Mr. Causton 

Mr. Busby. 


Mr. Barton 
Mr. Smith 


August 26, 2784. 
July 5, 2786. 

, July 24, 2789. 

June 7, 1790. 

June 3, 1792. 

June 16, 1794. 

June 19, 1795. 

May 14, 2796, 

July 17, i 797 . 

July 11, 1799- 

pecember 29, 2800. 
June 30, 1802. 

June 23, 1802. 
February 9, 2802. 
(Attfided for Mr. 
Bamm to end of 
Session, November 
1802— July 1806.) 


Prebendary of April 27, 1754. 
Westminster. 

Prebendary of July 17, 1738. 
Westminster. 


Prebendary of July 1, 1762. 

Westminster. 

Canon of 
Christ Church. 

Prebendary of 
Canterbury. 

Canon of 
Christ Church. 

Prebendary of 
Canterbury. 

Canon of 
Windsor. 

Prebendary of » 

Canterbury. 

Prebendary of September I, 
Westminster. 1792. 

Canon of 1793. 

Christ Church. 

Prebendary of April x, 1799. 

Westminster. 

Prebendary of 1802. 
Canterbury. 

Prebendary of 1802. 
Canterbury. 

Canon of July 1807. 
Christchurch. 
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When addraned for. 

Howpnfenred. 

Mr. Barnes 

August 8, 1807. 

Canon of 

Christ Church. 

Mr. Pxoby 

August xo, 1807 

Canon of 


Windsor. 

Mr. Webber 

July *j, iSi*. 

July 14, 1*13. 

Prebendary of 
Westminster. 


July 22, 1814. 


Mr. Stevens | 

July 8, 1817. 

June 2, 1818. 

Dean of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Wordsworth 

July 12, 18x9. 

Master of 



Trinity College, 

Mr. Baylay 

November 5, 1820. 

Cambridge. 
Prebendary of 

Mr. Thomas 

Canterbury. 
Prebendary of 

June 19, 1824. 

Sutton 

Westminster. 

Mr. Evelyn 

June 23, 1827. 

Prebendary of 

Sutton 

Mr. Dawson 

July 8, 1830. 

Westminster. 
Prebendary of 
Canterbury. 

Mr. Lockwood . 

October 12, 1831. 

Mr. Repton 

August io, 1832. 


Mr. Frere 

August 23, 1833. 


Mr. John Vane . 
Mr. G. T. 

1836. 

1840-30. 


Andrews 

Mr. Thomas P. 


1830-8. 

Gamier 


Mr. Henry Drury 
Mr. Charles 

1858-63. 

1863-69. 


Mexivale 


Mr. Henry White 

1870-75. 


Mr. Francis Byng 

1875-90. 


Mr. Henry White 
(again) 
Archdeacon 

1890- 91. 

1891- 96. 


Farrar 
Archdeacon 
Wilberforce 
Canon W. H. 


1896-1916. 

1916-36. 

Carnegie 


Mr. A. C. Don 

1936— 
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SPAIN: IMPRESSIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

By Douglas Jejl&old 

To wish to understand the Spanish situation is not enough. 
It is necessary also to know a good deal of recent Spanish 
history, to have made some little study of the art of war, to 
have a journalist’s training in the assimilation of facts, and 
above all to realise the part played by propaganda in a conflict 
of vital interest, on the one hand, to Spain, and, on the 
other, to the revolutionary forces who have made Spain their 
battleground. 

The last' elections held in Spain showed an almost exact 
balance of opinion between the forces of the Right and the 
Left, although the actual majority of votes was for the Right. 
It is not honest, however, to use this simple statistical fact as 
a premiss on which to base the conclusion that Spain is to-day 
in any way equally divided. The parties of the Left coalition 
which * won ’ the election were, on the estimate most favour- 
able to rite revolutionary thesis, no farther to the left in their 
political allegiance than those which supported Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s last Labour Administration. Some of their 
most prominent supporters — Unamuno and Madariaga,' for 
instance — were definitely not so .far to the left, and would, 
in the English Parliament of 1929, have found themselves on 
the liberal benches. The forces controlling Madrid to-day ate, 
on the estimate most favourable to the revolutionary thesis, as 
far to the left as Mr. Pollitt, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
Marton. Let us concede that mere ignorance of die opinions 
of the thirty-one parties represented in the Spanish Cortes, 
and of the views of the leading politicians, may account for 
the initial failure of English public opinion to realise the 
nature of the change yphich took place when Largo Caballero 
assumed control. At is, however, impossible to accept 
ignorance as an adequate explanation to-day, when men like 
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Alcali Zamora, the founder of the republic, Sefior Madariaga, 
the best known of Spanish liberal politicians in Europe, 
and the late Professor Unamuno, the doyen of Spanish liberal 
intellectuals, have testified to the truth. Two years ago these 
men's word was taken as gospel in every studio in Bloomsbury 
and in every left-wing political dub throughout England. 
Alas 1 the refusal to listen to these men, long honoured in 
the councils of European liberalism, is not the only evidence 
going to prove tljat we are faced in this matter, not with an 
honest error of judgment? but with a corrupt attempt delibe- 
rately to mislead public opinion in Western Europe. The 
men who see in the so-called Spanish Government at Valencia 
the representative champions of ordered constitutional 
government ate saying what, to-day at any rate, they should 
know to be false and what some of them knew to be false 
from the very start. 

In October 1934, when the Spanish Moderates were in 
power — the Government being a coalition between the 
Radicals under Sefior Lerroux and the Catholic Constitutional 
Democrats ( Acciin Popular) under Sefior Gil Robles — a 
Communist revolt broke out. Two days before its outbreak, 
the Daily Herald announced an impending Fasdst coup 
d’ltat , and, when the Communist revolt occurred, it was 
described as a reaction against the attempt of the * Fasdst 
leader,’ Gil Robles, to assume supreme power. I wrote to 
the Daily Herald pointing out that Gil Robles was not a 
Fasdst and that his views were as moderate, at the very 
least, as those of Mr. Baldwin. This fact was, of course, 
common knowledge. It was a fact as well known to everyone 
in Europe as that M. Blum is a Socialist, Herr Hitler a Nazi, 
and Sir John Simon a Liberal. The Daily Herald refused to 
publish my letter on the ground that they were sending it to 
their Madrid correspondent to ascertain the truth of the 
matter. The significance of this action lies here. In May 
of this year the detailed plans were laid for a Communist 
rising in Spain in June or July. Those plans have been for 
some months in the possession of the Salamanca Govern- 
ment and the documents containing them are familiar to 
'many journalists in this country. Thar provide a carrfiil 
time-table for the outbreak of the revolution and the organisa- 
tion of revolutionary cadres and give the personnel of the 
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revol utionar y Government, with Lirgo Caballero at its 
head. The paragraphs detailing the arrangements for the 
beginning of the revolution 1 contain the statement that 
immediately the signal — five maroons — is given a Fascist 
rising is to be simulated. It is evident, not only that this 
* simulation * was equally deliberate in October 1934. but that 
the fact that a Fascist rising was to be simulated was made 
known in advance to Labour politicians in this country. 

One, at least, of the meetings at which these plans for a 
rising in June or July of this year were drawn up were 
attended by French and Russian Communists officially repre- 
senting their parties.* 

1 The following is the text of the relevant paragraphs from the document * Con- 
fidential Report No. 3 * issued in April 1937 : 

4 Plan to bt follow'd in Madrid.— The signal for beginning the movement will be 
the bunting of five small bombs at nightfall. Immediately thereafter a pretended 
Fascist attack on the Club of the C.N.T. (National Confederation of Labour) will be 
staged, a general strike will be declared, and the soldiers implicated will rise in the 
barracks. The 44 radios ** will begin to act, the T.U.V. undertaking to seize the General 
Post and Telegraph Office, the Prime Minister's Office, and the Ministry of War. The 
district 44 radio! ** will attack the Police Stations, and the X.Y. 2 . the Police Head- 
quarters. A special 44 radio ” composed solely of machine-gunners and bombers will 
attack the Ministry of 44 Gobemacion ** (Interior) from the following streets : Carretaa ; 
Monteta ; Mayor ; Correos ; Pa* ; Alcala ; Preciados ; Carmen ; and San Gcronimo. 
The radios will act with fifty cells of ten men each, and in the streets of secondary and 
tertiary importance, and with only two cells in the streets of first importance and 
avenues. 

‘The orders are for all anti-revolutionaries to be immediately executed. The 
revolutionaries of the Popular Front will be called upon to second the movement and, 
should they refuse to do so, will be expelled from Spain.' 

• The following is die text of the relevant paragraphs from the document 4 Private 
Report*: 

4 On May 15 a meeting took place in the Casa del Pueblo (Labour Exchange) at 
Valencia. This meeting was attended by the delegate of the Third International, 
Ventura, and, on behalf of the Central Body of the Revolutionary Committee fos Spain, 
Messrs. Aznar, Rafael Perea and several others. The three persons mentioned by their 
nunv3i have just arrived from France, where they exchanged views with the delegation 
of the French Communist Party and the C.G.T., at which meeting comrades Garpius, 
Thorez and Frcycinct attended, and it was decided to carry out a joint revolutionary 
movement in the two countries about the middle of June, by which date they presumed 
that the French Popular Front would have taken over power and Leon Blum would be 
Prime Minister. The full meeting at Valencia was also attended by Lomovioff and 
Toucochoff of foe U.R.S.S.* 

4 (8) To hold a meeting at Madrid on June 10 next at the premises of the Inter- 
national Library at CaUe Pablo Iglesias, No. ix Chamartin de la Rosa, to which the 
following axe invited : Thorez, Cschin, Auriol, Fonchaut, Ventura, Dimitroff, Largo 
Caballero, Diaz, Carrillo, Guillermo Anton, Pestana, Garcia Oliver and Aznar.* 

4 (9) To entrust one of the Madrid radios— -No. *5, composed of active members # 
of the Police Force— with dpt task of eliminating the prominent political and military 
men likely to play an irndEant rdk in the counter-revolution.* 

[Not*.— T& otbtr dmfnms — of almost tqnal intmst—an omitttd for rtastms of spam. 

DJJ 
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Although the fo]f details of the plot were not known 
until later (actually two sets of these documents were 
captured at different times and places), the existence of the 
plot was known to many, and the murder of Calvo Sotelo 
was accepted by all patties, both of the Right and the Left, 
as the signal that the revolution had begun. To be fair, 
there was on July 19 little pretence in Spain itself that it 
was anything but a Communist revolution which had broken 
out. In all the villages in the South, and in the ports, bands 
of revolutionaries went*about the streets crying, not * Down 
with the army ’ or ‘ Long live constitutional government,’ 
but ‘Long live the revolution* or ‘Long live anarchy’ 
(this last in the towns, where the Anarchists were more 
powerful than their Communist allies). I state this on 
the authority of non-political Norwegian and English 
travellers who were eye-witnesses. One need not impute 
too much disinterested frankness to the revolutionaries. 
They could not, in practice, take up any other line. 
There were no Communists in the Administration, as first 
formed .after the elections, and the control, where the revolu- 
tion broke out, was taken over in every town and village 
(except in Madrid) by the official Communist or Anarchist 
leaders, men personally known to their fellow-townsmen 
or villagers. They were not crypto-revolutionaries. They 
had been open and avowed in their political views for years. 
They represented a ruthless and determined minority, they 
were armed and organised, and when they were not met 
by men of equal determination, also armed and also orga- 
nised, they had no difficulty in assuming dictatorial powers. 
In Madrid, in Barcelona, apd in the seaports the civil autho- 
rities armed the mob against the troops and the police, and 
acquiesced in the coup d'etat, even if we suppose (and this is 
to suppose a lot) that they were not privy to it at the outset. 

The parties of the Right, forewarned, were not fore- 
armed, but, on the contrary, largely disarmed. The Go\pm- 
ment, even if not privy to the Communist plot, was at any 
rate determined not to use force against the Communist 
bands whose outrages in the six months before the war had 
brought ordered life in Spain to a standstill. Either to facili- 
tate die revolution or to provide thcmfcclves with an excuse 
for inaction in the face of anticipated' outrages, they had 
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de n uded the barracks. They had also, for some months, 
been retiring the best officers and appointed in their place 
political nominees of dubious character and no military 
qualifications. General Franco had warned the Government 
in writing, long before the military revolt, of the consequence 
of their actions. If the army was destroyed the last bulwark 
against die rtgmt of murder and pillage would be removed. 
This position he was not prepared to accept. 

Had the Government taken General Franco’s warning 
to heart and accepted the responsibility of maintaining 
order the Communist revolution would still have broken 
out, but it would have been suppressed, as it was in October 
1934. But not amid the applause of those who say to-day 
that they stand for constitutional government. The very 
same people in England, who use this flagrantly dishonest 
argument in defence of Largo Caballero’s revolutionary 
Junta, were openly supporting die Communist rebels in 1934. 
Professors, pacifists. League of Nations men, politicians in 
exile, joined'in 1934 with the professional revolutionaries to 
pour abuse on a genuinely constitutional government, with 
an unchallengeable parliamentary majority and an over- 
whelming preponderance of votes, which was engaged in 
suppressing an armed rebellion. The same abuse would 
have been hurled at any Government which in the spring of 
1937 had dared to challenge the revolutionary agitation. 

The depth of the Spanish Government’s criminality is 
dearly shown by the history of the so-called 'military’ 
counter-revolution of July. Queipo de Llano took Seville 
with 183 men. Mola at Pamplona had 500 men ; but by the 
evening of the first day both generals had 5000 men under 
their command and in two days had established their autho- 
rity, never challenged from that day to this, over Cadiz and 
Seville in foe south and Burgos, Pamplona, and Saragossa in 
the north. In Salamanca, in Mallorca, in the Canaries, and, 
abo^e all, in Morocco it was foe same story. In Madrid, 
’in Barcelona and foe eastern seaports the Nationalist leaders 
allowed themselves to be shut in their barracks while foe 
mob were armed and the general body of citizens had no 
chance of expressing their view. 

In Seville, before ®oeipo de Llano’s brilliant and audacious 
ttnp, there had bedn six months of intolerable anarchy. 
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Business was at a standstill, churches in ruins, and religion 
practised at deadly penl-rthe work, not of ‘ the people ’ 
(to say that is a gross libel on Spain), but of a desperate, 
cruel, and ruthless minority of convinced revolutionaries 
assisted, as always, by the gangster and hooligan element 
which disfigures all great industrial cities. 

In a flash everything was changed. Seville was never 
* conquered * by the military. Its own citizens conquered 
chaos and even lethargy and put an end by their free choice 
to a shameful period of licence and disorder. Had there been 
anything short of an overwhelming majority for the new 
rigme, Queipo de Llano's coup would have been impossible. 
The same is true of the other cities which sided from the 
beginning with the national leaders. 

The Government at Madrid was itself under no illusions 
whatever. Fernando de los Rios was sent at once to Paris to 
arrange for foreign help, and his letter to Don Josd Giral, then 
Prime Minister, extracts from which are printed below, gives 
a clear indication both of the nature of his instructions and 
of the reception given him by the French Government. 

To His Excellency Don Jos£ Giral, President of the Council of 
Ministers. 

Paris, July aj, 1936. 

Deak Friend, — I refrain from entering into details because the 
advanced hour at which I start to write this letter, after a last conversation 
with the Government. . . . 

We examined our demands and, from the attitude of the Ministers, 
I gathered that there existed a divergency of opinions. A new question 
arose ; that Spanish aviators should come to Paris to fetch the machines ; 

I pointed out the semi-impossibility of this owing to our scarcity of 
personnel and to our intentioq of retaining the French pilots. I was 
told, by one in a position to say this, that die whole consignment of 
airplanes and bombs was ready and could leave in the morning of to-day. 
... I retired to sleep, and one hour later I was urgently aroused ; the 
Air Minister, P. Cot, wished to visit me ; he had inquired for me at the 
Embassy, and not finding me there, I was advised by mutual fri ends that- 
in order not to awaken more suspicion, I should go to his house ; I 
went there, and he told me it was impossible to convince the Minister 
for Foreign Afiairs of the legality of French pilots in talring aerop lanes 
to Spain ; the formula was to take them to Perpignan, etc. ; it w hat 
I communicated last night, the 24th. 

When I went this morning to the Air Mii^ry everything was going 
well ; when I arrived at the Potea firm theonculties seemed unsur- 
mountabie. The Press campaign and the publication of the documents 
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In wfakh the Counsellor (of the Spanish Embassy) resigns loom so big t 
that when Blum went this morning to see the President of the Republic 
he found him perturbed and in such a state of mind that he said : ‘ What 
is being planned, this delivery of armaments to Spain, may mean war or 
revolution in France, 9 and he asked that an extraordinary Cabinet meeting 
should be summoned at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The position of the President of the Republic is shared by several 
Ministers ; the Cabinet was divided in its views and the President of the 
Chamber, Hertiot, has seen Blum and begged him to reflect, for he 
considers that this has never been done before, and that it may justify a 
A facto recognition by Germany and Italy of any semblance of govern- 
ment set up in a Spanish city and provide i? with arms and ammunition 
in greater quantities than those France can supply. From half-past two 
until a quarter to four I have been with the Prime Minister and another 
Minister at the house of a third party ; * my soul is torn/ said Blum, who 
is as convinced as we ourselves are of the European significance of the 
struggle that is being fought in Spain. Never have I seen him so pro- 
foundly moved ; * I shall maintain my position at all costs and in spite 
pf all risks,* he said ; * we must help Spain that is friendly to us. How ? 
We shall see.’ 


The -resolution of the Cabinet has been to avoid delivery from 
Government to Government, but to grant us the necessary permits 
so that private industry may deliver to us and circulate such material as 
we may purchase. The method of executing this and facilitating it will 
be decided by a Committee of Ministers, on which we have some of our 
most faithful friends ; to-morrow they will hold their most important 
and decisive meeting, and they anticipate that it is almost absolutely 
certain that we shall be able to take the aeroplanes out of the country 
after the 25 th on Monday or Tuesday, and we shall organise, or rather I 
shall organise, aided by Cruz Marin and some other Spanish as well as 
some excellent French friends, the safe passage of the bombs, a difficult 
matter, especially for one who, like myself, is not an astute fox, but we 
shall see what necessity makes one capable of. The Potez 54 machines 
will be constructed, and we shall endeavour to shorten the terms. As 
regards all the armaments I think we can" only deal with Hotchkiss. 

Yours, 

(signed) Fernando de us Rios. 

$ut this was not all. Forced to acquiesce in murder in 
the streets of Madrid and Barcelona, in sacrilege all over 
Spain, forced to arm the mob with foreign aid, the Madrid 
Government, which was still in form a Government, and 
thus nominally representative of the parties of the moderate 
Left coalition which MA won the elections, had to accept yet 
a third, and deeper, humiliation. It was forced to acquiesce 
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in the naval mutiny, which was marked by the cold-blooded 
murder of about foumifths of the officers of the fleet. Here, 
again, the mutiny was the work of an organised minority, 
not of the seamen, who were loyal to their officers, but of 
the technical engine-room ratings, the wireless operators, and 
a number of the petty officers. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
no Government, whatever its political opinion, can tolerate 
mutiny at sea and expect to profit by it. The revolutionary 
fleet has betrayed its own cause by cowardice, ill-discipline 
and inefficiency to the point when to-day the national Govern- 
ment has undisputed command of the sea. 

The six weeks from July 1 8 to the end of August saw the 
gathering of the armed forces of the nationalist Govern- 
ment. The forces in the south were stiffened by legionaries 
and a handful of Moorish troops, brought by aeroplanes 
from Morocco. In the north, where the Government estab- 
lished its headquarters first at Burgos and then at Salamanca, 
no help could be expected from Morocco till the army of the 
south was ready to take the field. The junction of the two 
armies was not, in fact, effected until much later. The 
northern army, under General Mola, was therefore at the 
start exclusively and necessarily recruited from the inhabi- 
tants of the towns and provinces, which accepted Burgos. 
So much for the pretence — again grossly dishonest — that 
the nationalist Government was no better than a sham 
facade concealing an army of mercenaries. 

Power comes from above, never from below. All 
Governments, be they red, pink, or true blue, are by defini- 
tion and of necessity minorities. They can exercise autho- 
rity only if they are prepared to assert their authority over 
the general body of the citizens. The difference between 
the national Government in the territories which it controls 
to-day and the separate revolutionary Governments of Bilbao, 
Valencia and Catalonia is that the nationalist Government 
rules by consent of the ruled, while the revolutionary Govern- 
ments rule, in so far as they do so, by force. This is a question, 
not of opinion, but of fact. Is there freedom of movement, 
of speech and of trade? Are the shops and cafifs open? 
In short, is life proceeding normally as far as the ordinary 
citizen is concerned ? It is. ' How manjfeeds ate there here ? ’ 
I asked the military governor of a big\own, recently cap- 
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toted. He shrugged his shoulders ; * About ij.ooo possibly/ 
he said. I was surprised and asked where they were. ' In 
the streets, I imagine/ he answered with a smile. * Do you 
place any restrictions on them?' Of course not, I was 
told, for the excellent reason that no one knew who was 
4 Red ’ and who wasn’t. * If you did know ? ’ I asked, and 
again was told, quite accurately as I found out by asking 
the British Consul, that nothing would be done : the feeling 
against them was so overwhelming that no action was called 
for. Only those charged with crimes were arrested, and 
these were given, as I saw for myself at Malaga, a fair and 
public trial. Walking into the court, I was not even asked 
for a passport or pass. The room was foil of prisoners and 
their friends and curious spectators, and in a comer one 
policeman who appeared to me to be asleep. The prisoners 
outnumbered the court and the police by twenty to one. The 
procedure followed closely that of an English court-martial, 
with a prosecutor and a prisoner’s friend, but with one 
notable improvement, that the president of the court was a 
trained lawyer, as also were two of the other members of the 
court. If the prisoners were found guilty — and this was 
the fete, I was told, of about one in three, the papers were 
forwarded, as in England, to the commander-in-chief for 
examination and confirmation ox modification. 

Prison conditions, as far I was able to obtain the first-hand 
evidence of neutrals, are good. I myself saw only two groups 
of prisoners, the first Spanish, working in the roads, obviously 
well fed and clothed, and, as in the court-room, outnumbering 
their guards by ten to one, and the other a group of English 
prisoners at Talavera. These men I spoke to, and they 
complained only of the absence of soap. They were other- 
wise content, and volunteered the information that they 
were well fed. They all told the same story in the same words 
to explain their presence there : they had come to look for 
wqjrk, and were now disillusioned. I did not get the impres- 
sion that either part of the statement was even strictly 
accurate. The overwhelming majority of these men were 
militant Communists who had come to Spain to fight. If 
they were disillusioned it was not about their cause so much 
as about its Spaniw supporters . But as to their being well 
cared for there wins doubt, and I got a very strong impres- 
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sios that as fat as ordinary human relationships were con- 
cerned they much preferred their Spanish captors to their 
late comrades, and were genuinely surprised not so much at 
the treatment they were getting as at the fact that they had 
got back to the kind of life and the kind of people to whom 
they were accustomed in England. 

For the administration of nationalist Spain is nothing if 
not democratic, using the term in its social sense. The 
atmosphere everywhere is that of the English front line in 
the Great War, not of ‘the headquarters or the base. At 
Salamanca, which is the seat not only of the high command 
but also of the Foreign Office and the heads of the civil 
administration, you meet in the Grand Hotel war correspon- 
dents, the highest military and civil authorities, hospital 
nurses, tourists, officers from the front, junior officers on the 
staffs, civil servants, civilians, and private soldiers of the 
volunteer forces. In four years of the Great War I never saw 
a war correspondent, and only once saw the Commander-in- 
Chief. In one day at Salamanca I saw lunching in the 
restaurant every important figure in the Government, in the 
high command, and in the forces and in the administration, 
as well as the staffs of the two accredited embassies and a 
number of prominent literary men into the bargain, and no 
formalities. I mention these impressions here because they 
surprised me a good deal. If the national Government errs, 
it errs on the side of informality, of clemency and of casualness 
to friend and foe. Go where you like ; say what you like. 
This attitude is bom of an unshakeable conviction, which is 
certainly borne out by a mass of evidence, that all classes in 
Spain are wholly, solidly, behind the generalissimo. Seeing 
nationalist Spain, it is impossible not to fall a victim to the 
same conviction. No one asks who you are and what is your 
business. No one is inaccessible ; no one has anything to 
conceal. 

The creation in six months of the forms of ordered govern- 
ment and the reality of a free life is an astonishing achieve- 
ment. The creation of an army of half a million, including 
supply and administrative services for three armies fighting 
on four fronts, is even more astonishiu. Only men up to 
twenty-six have so far been called up, at&till vast reserves of 
man-power are available. That the army which is fighting this 
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wax is a Spanish army is unquestionable, but some estimates 
of the fighting strength which one nears are fantastic — 
notably the story of four Italian divisions on the Madrid 
front and of large German forces in the field elsewhere. 
There ate no German fighting troops and never have been. 
There are a few Germans, in the technical services, behind the 
lines — mainly, I believe, in the depdt services and in the 
repair shops. There are also Italian volunteers — and a handful 
of Irish — in the Foreign Legion. There are also the Moors, 
whose numbers, again, are fantastically exaggerated. These 
last are, however, part of the Spanish regular army, and their 
presence excites no alarm. I saw a couple of hundred dis- 
embarking at Algedras, and the women and children turned 
out to clap them as they walked through the streets smiling 
and singing. As with about everything else in Spain to-day, 
the truth about the Moors is precisely the opposite of what is 
stated. They are smiling, benign and kindly, but not good 
shock troops. They regard the war as a holy war, and 
their discipline is excellent ; but they are, so I was told, 
only good when fighting side by side with the Spanish 
Foreign Legion — -which is the backbone of the national 
army. 

The front runs from the coast east of Malaga to the 
frontier at Irun, with Madrid forming a deep but increasingly 
narrow re-entrant. To hold this front as the line was held in 
France in the Great War would need an army of two million 
men on each side, and even then there would be no margin 
for effective concentration of a ‘mass of manoeuvres’ 
behind die lines. The war in patches is surprisingly like the 
Western Front. The trenches I visited on the Madrid front 
had a familiar atmosphere, and the battalion commander in a 
ruined house just behind the lines, with his camp bed and his 
gramophone, his trench boots, and his last week's illustrated 
papers, might have stepped straight out of the cast of Journey’s 
Emk But precisely because there was trench warfare on this 
west front, an attack on Madrid from Talavera had to be 
abandoned— « sign of wisdom and strength not given to the 
British High Command till after three years of devastating 
daughter. The Spanish war is a mountain war, fought, not 
by brigades and diyions, but by mixed columns of two to 
three thousand mem It is not a war of tanks or field artillery. 
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It will be won by mechanised infantry, which means moral 
and organisation fused to white heat at the strategic points, 
which, again, means leadership behind as well as in front 
Both are there, but fortunately for Spain, only on one side. 
The Red army is bottled in Madrid. It may, assisted by the 
weather, survive this attack ; it may survive the neat : but 
it cannot now break out — except to commit suicide in the 
open. Why did the Reds hold Madrid ? There lies the due 
to the Spanish.Gvil War. If there were a Red Spain they 
would have abandonee? Madrid long ago ; but there is no 
Red Spain. There is only the Basque separatist movement, 
in uneasy alliance with the Communist miners of Oviedo 
(with some support from Labour elements in Bilbao and 
Santander), the Catalan separatist movement, in even more 
uneasy alliance with the Anarchist Party which dominates 
Barcelona, and the armed mob of Madrid, now called the 
Government militia. The International Brigade is a for- 
midable fighting force, but it is not strong enough to take the 
initiative, because it has no supply or administrative services 
behind it and no friends waiting deliverance in front of it. 
The Red strategy, given a Red Spain, was obvious. They 
should have aimed at breaking the link between Franco’s 
northern and southern armies and rolling up the flank of the 
northern army till it was thrown back on their own northern 
revolutionary force at Bilbao. But such a movement demands 
a friendly population or an overwhelming force to protect 
communications. The Reds have neither. If nationalist Spain 
were not unquestionably and pretty well unanimously behind 
General Franco, it would be impossible for him to find, from 
a bate 300,000 men under arms, fighting troops to conduct 
offensives on four disconnected fronts — at Oviedo, north and 
south of Madrid, and in the south. The essential communi- 
cations of these four forces cover an aggregate of thousands 
of miles. They are wholly unprotected, except by the normal 
peace-time establishment of civil guards and, in Seville and 
other large towns, of the municipal police. I except the 
traffic-control posts, manned by elderly volunteers and 
wearing in the Basque country the scarlet beret of the 
Requites, and in the rest of Spain thvblue forage cap, with 
red piping, of the Spanish Phalanx, mxcept them, because 
these ate not military detachments, bm the objective sign. 
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ever present, of die spontaneous loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
villagers and townsmen to the new rigmi. 

There are, incorporated in the army, in military forma* 
tions, under army officers probably 50,000 Reqmtts and 
100,000 Phalangists. In the whole of Spain the total of these 
volunteer organisations is immensely greater, probably 
three times as great. Here is the new Spain. But we must 
not set down the regular army as being, in contradistinction, 
the old Spain. The regular army is no more the old army 
than was the British Army of 1916 the same that fought at 
Mons. The army in Spain to-day is non-political. In the 
old Spain the army was forced into politics by the apathy 
or corruption of the political classes, by landlord absen- 
teeism, by the lack of leadership from the Church. To-day 
all this is changed. The new Spain is intensely political, and 
die army need no longer charge itself, and has no intendon 
of charging itself, with political problems. The Phalanx 
and the Requetes will look after these. A vigorous social 
policy is the demand of the young men and women, 
who have turned their backs on the old Spain for ever. 
The separation of Church and State and the break-up of the 
big estates, the restoration of agriculture and the improve- 
ment of working conditions and the legal limitation of 
profits are articles of faith to the Spanish Phalanx. It is 
rigidly and even bitterly contra-capitalist. The Barcelona 
merchants will get as short shrift as the Barcelona Com- 
munists, and the great landlords will get even less. In 
Seville at least one industry is already reorganised on cor- 
porate lines, but the key to Spanish reconstruction is land 
settlement, and village reconstruction and a vigorous educa- 
tional policy. These things ate talked of everywhere. 

The old politicians are no doubt waiting across the 
frontiers, but they will get a cool reception when they return. 
They will be needed in administrative tasks, but they will 
not direct Spanish policy. General Franco is neither a Hitler 
not a Mussolini. He is a Spanish Catholic edition of our 
most un-English hero. General Gordon. He has glitter but 
no swagger. He is an ardent Christian, and he is fighting for 
social justice. When jut spoke to me of the atrocities com- 
mitted he spoke, notjs a politician denouncing other poli- 
ticians, but as a manCf profound and simple frith facing in- 
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calculable evil. * I ask nothing of England,* he said with 
emphasis. 'I only irant England to understand us.* I had 
seen him ten days before at a splendid ceremony where, a 
glittering figure surrounded by his generals, he had received 
the Italian Ambassador. The sun was streaming in through 
the window from the great square at Salamanca where there 
was a brilliant parade of banners borne by representative 
detachments of all the volunteer associations and in the 
background a squadron of Moorish cavalry in full cere- 
monial order, but it was the light shining through from 
within which dazzled. Now in his own room, surrounded 
by maps (which were, I noticed, tom from Michelin guides — 
how Spanish !) the glitter was laid aside, but the serene certi- 
tude remained — certitude of the ultimate simple human values 
of which he was for the time the custodian. Surely we could 
understand ! 

I asked a Fhalangist friend what his party were doing in 
the way of political action. * We are feeding the children of 
the poor in our big cities,’ was the answer. Such is the spirit 
of the new Spain of which the Generalissimo is the servant 
as well as the master. I saw these children’s restaurants — 
two rooms to each, with fifty tables each seating four infants, 
and each table with a toy on it. Elephants seemed the most 
popular. There were four of these restaurants in Salamanca 
— each gives 800 meals a day. There were as many, or per- 
haps more, in Seville. They are being started in Malaga. 
* Are you going on with them afterwards ? ’ I asked. * Till 
we have made them unnecessary,’ my friend answered. 

» There will, said General Franco in his famous speech of 
October x, be no room for parasites in the new Spain. The 
State will not be a ‘ confeSsional ’ State, but will regulate its 
relations with the Church, defining their respective spheres of 
influence. The workers will be given an absolute guarantee 
against capitalist exploitation. But, above all, it is the rebirth 
of the Spanish soul that is desired. The teachings of # false 
prophets, which have, in the words of the generalissimo, 
accomplished ' the moral assassination of a people,’ must be 
challenged by positive doctrines of social justice based on the 
unchanging principles of Chri stian morality. 

How comes it that no hint of tlraeal character of the 
Spanish national movement, tif the jpal character of its 
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leaders, and of the nature and intensity of the popular support 
which it enjoys, has reached this country j? The answer to this 
question is all too easy. We in England have been deli- 
berately misled because we have not realised that propaganda 
is not merely a subsidiary weapon of the Valencia Govern- 
ment, but its only weapon. There is no Valencia Govern- 
ment. There is a Red Spanish army ; there is no Red Spain ; 
there is only Red propaganda. And it is believed all over the 
world, and even in Spain. I have seen the battlefields before 
Madrid. I have seen the roads over y/hich Queipo de Llano’s 
columns matched on Malaga. The battles have not been 
fought there, but on the radio and in the Press. The brutal 
Moors slaughtering children and raping women are not fig- 
ments of a harassed imagination inflamed by defeat in desperate 
engagements. They are a fiction deliberately created to alarm 
the simple villagers, the majority of whom had never seen 
Moorish troops before. The immense foreign forces which 
General Franco is alleged to control are an equally essential 
instrument of the Red campaign. What will these foreign 
mercenaries not do when they pour in their tens of thousands 
into the captured towns ? Malaga is a city of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Ten thousand determined men could have held the 
passes and the coast road for six months against Queipo de 
Llano's columns. They preferred to retire with their loot. 
On the coast road there are sixty bridges and culverts in 
what was undisputed Red territory until eight weeks ago. 
Not a single one of the bridges was blown up. They could 
all have been destroyed at leisure and in perfect safety. They 
were not destroyed because the Red Junta at Malaga neyer 
intended to fight, any more than the so-called Government of 
Valencia intends to govern. They intended others to fight. 
Their weapon was, and still is, propaganda. The Italians took 
Malaga 1 The Reds do not believe it. The people in Malaga 
know it to be untrue. The British Consul at Malaga knows 
it to be untrue. But it leaves in the world the belief that there 
is * something in it.’ Franco has no men ; or if he has, they 
will not fight. If Spain were left to herself, people begin to 
feel, this war would be over. What we in En gland do not 
understand is that the Red propaganda is not, like ours in 
the last war, a political exaggeration or a merely favourable 
presentation of fact|j but the deliberate circulation of lies. 
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Heavy fighting is repotted at Toledo on the British wireless 
on the day, as it happpns, that I was at Toledo. There was 
not, and has not been for months, a shot fired. But the battle 
was an important one, none the less. The issue is still in 
doubt. The Foreign Offices of the world hold their hands. 
Journalists all over the world tone down their prophecies. 
The suspense, which may still lead to intervention, goes on. 
It was the same with atrocities. It is not true that there have 
been fewer atrocities on one side than the other. There have 
been no atrocities on the Nationalist side. A cynic might 
explain this by saying, with perfect truth, that there was no 
need for them. Why, after all, massacre your friends and lay 
waste the villages you have to occupy? The stories are 
fantastic on the face of them, once the facts are known. But 
the facts were not known for months. For months the Eng- 
lish people still thought of a small mercenary army fighting 
its way across unfriendly territory, and so they believed the 
massacre of Badajoz, and the massacre of Seville ; and now 
comes the crowning absurdity of all — the massacre*at Malaga 1 
‘ Why in God’s name,’ a British resident asked me, ‘ are these 
lies reported in the English Press ? ’ and went on to explain 
that we had lost trade which we should never recover in fifty 
years through our credulity. We are no longer respected in 
Spain because we have shown ourselves in a crisis supremely 
unintelligent. After all, we ought in Spain, of all countries, 
to be guarded in our gestures of moral superiority, because 
the only real massacre which ever took place at Badajoz was 
by British troops. 

The accusation of unintelligence, put to me with 
courteous and comprehending charity by General Franco, 
and more brusquely by my own fellow-countryman in 
Malaga, is justified up to the hilt. The Communist policy of 
revolution demands the * liquidation ’ of the priesthood and 
the bourgeoisie. There is no concealment about this. It has 
been already systematically begun in Spain. Over 4000 
priests have been murdered in cold blood. The very signal 
for the outbreak was the murder of the most distinguished 
and high-principled politician in Spain. In Malaga, where 
the nature and extent of the outrages can be seen by any 
tourist* there was no mob violence, 'fee houses burnt and 
looted were, however, carefully cho^p — they were the 
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houses of men prominent in the public life of the town, of 
industrialists, lawyers and politicians; of the Right. The 
destruction, murder and thieving was done in cold blood, 
with the bill knowledge and consent of the leaders of the 
revolution, while the police were kept in their barracks. How 
many thousand people were murdered in the following 
months will probably never be known. One thing is certain 
that in Malaga, as in Madrid, there were no trials. The same 
was, and still is, true of Barcelona. These things have not 
been done in secret, but before the eyes of the world. In any 
town in Spain you can meet eye-witnesses and refugees from 
these cities, the fortunate few who escaped through the 
kindness of some foreign Power, but seldom through the 
British and never through the French Embassy. The British 
Fleet took off many refugees from Malaga and other seaports, 
but confined its aid to those legally entitled to it. You 
cannot fight murder with red tape. We are regarded in Spain 
as having acquiesced in murder and even paid court to it. 
The accusation is unfair but inevitable, and we shall pay 
dearly for our persistent and unwarranted refusal to listen to 
the advice of, and to give a free hand to, the men on the spot. 
The opinion of these men is well known to all who care to 
inquire. It is sufficient to say categorically that it is not the 
opinion which the British Foreign Office desire to hear. We 
prefer to make the elementary error of mistaking the policy 
of the Leonine Encyclicals for Fascism, to give credence to 
the palpably absurd picture of the conflict as one between 
militarism and democracy, with errors on both sides. We do 
this because we fear the new Spain. We want a weak Spain, 
allied to France and Russia as a make-weight for our loss of 
prestige in the Mediterranean and to provide harbours for 
our Fleet. That, as every politician in this country knows, is 
the truth. We arc being not only wicked but foolish. There 
is no Red Spain. There will be no harbours for the allies of 
Mqpcow in the Mediterranean, and there will be no English- 
men willing to fight the battle of Moscow over the ruins of 
Christendom. The Spaniards know this. For that reason 
they do not fear us. 

That absence of fear is a grave matter for us. The need 
for enlightening Bajpsh opinion is not one which Catholic 
Spain places at allmigh on the list of her necessities. The 
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only direct plea made to me while I was in Spain was by 
General Qneipo de Llano. ‘We only ask one thing of 
England : we ask her to insist on the teal enforcement of 
the Non-intervention Agreement. But, I suppose,’ he added, 
'that things will go on just the same as before.’ I also 
suppose so. The Foreign Office at Salamanca receives reports 
every day of the numbers of men and munitions leaving the 
French frontier. To date the men have gone across openly 
by day and the munitions by night. Now the volunteers, 
they say, ate to be supplied with Spanish passports granted 
in Bordeaux. The first order was for 10,000 passports. 
Without a doubt, the number of foreigners under arms at 
Madrid is exaggerated, but these foreigners ate required, 
not primarily as soldiers, but, as always, for propaganda. 
They are intended, above all, to create and maintain an 
‘ international question,' which may lead to the desired 
international intervention. The whole policy of the Red 
Junta is directed to this : to keep up the fiction of a Red 
Spain fighting desperately with the good-will •of Europe 
against an arbitrary military revolt financed and equipped 
by ambitious Fascist leaders. That this fiction is still believed 
is, in part, the fault of the Salamanca Government, who affect 
an indifference to world opinions, which it is unwise to affect 
even if you honestly feel it. They give a generous welcome 
to their friends and place an almost Quixotic reliance in 
their loyalty and discretion. But they make too little effort 
to convince their enemies. They do not even reply to the 
ceaseless Red propaganda. The ‘ massacre ’ at Badajoz I knew 
to be a lie, because it was announced in the French Press of 
the Left two days before Badajoz fell, but it was never contra- 
dicted except by Francis M'cCullagh, who was there at the 
time and whose evidence on the point is conclusive. Reading 
every day of entirely fictitious air raids and battles, the staffs 
at Salamanca turn to the Red propaganda for comic relief 
and seem unable to realise that decent and Christian peqple 
living thousands of miles away honestly believe a lot of it. 
Even their commumqui is issued two hours after the Madrid 
commmupd and is too late for comment in the English and 
French morning papers, while the correspondents’ messages 
arrive in time for the evening papers wH« they are no longer 
news. The Government takes the trom^le to broadcast in 
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English every night from Salamanca, bat they broadcast the 
previous day^s news. The effect of fail this is that every 
morning in England we read of some development unfavour- 
able to die national cause ; and when the Salamanca eommmqui 
comes through, we are left with the impression of the war as 
a continual see-saw — first the success for one side, then for 
the other; an attack here, there a counter-attack: at the 
best, a ding-dong struggle. And so it is, in the Press — 
which is where this war is being fought. 

I do not mean that there has been no hard fighting — 
still less that there are no convinced Communists. Almost 
every village in Spain bears witness to malign sincerity of 
these convictions. As to fighting, there was hand-to-hand 
fighting for a short time at Talavera, and for many days at 
Toledo. There was a stubborn resistance at Madrid, and 
the battles on the Jarama and on the road to Guadalajara 
have been bitter and costly. But these battles have been 
purely defensive — a touch of bloody reality interjected into 
the long \kar of propaganda. Oviedo alone is different. 
There is the only Red Spain ; the mining population there 
have nothing in common with the Basques except courage. 
They are, however, badly led and are fighting a lone and 
hopeless battle, like our own miners after the collapse of the 
General Strike in 1926. 

The game at Madrid is nearly up. The international 
brigades and one or two of their hardened militia battalions 
can fight action after action, but, like Joe Johnston facing 
Sherman in Georgia, they must always retreat in the end, 
and the end must be surrender unless they can escape through 
the bottle neck and fall back on Valencia. Given good 
weather we should see the answer to this dilemma in April. 
For the rest, you have only to see Spain to-day to remember 
Napoleon’s maxim : an army fights on its stomach. There 
is abundance of food and abundance of men in nationalist 
Sfwyn, and the cadres are there to assimilate them and 
the lorries to transport them. In Red territory the food 
shortage is severe and must in the end be decisive, and in this 
matter the Reds are the victims of their own cowardly 
weapons. > 

Instead of setting out to fight and conquer, they set out 
to terrorise and demoralise by spreading panic. The greatest 
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tragedy of the Gvil War is the fate of the frightened and 
mainly innocent vicfims of the Red propaganda who fled 
from the villages into the * Red 9 towns on the approach of 
the national troops. The numbers from each village, judging 
by their present populations, were not great, but there were 
some from every village, and the aggregate must be con- 
siderable. They were told, of course, that they would be 
shot if they stayed : now they have to be fed by the 
Reds and also housed, and the task is wholly beyond the 
administrative ability of the desperadoes usually in charge. 
In Malaga Cathedral alone were 10,000 of these unfortunate 
people, living in conditions so indescribable that passers-by 
turned back rather than approach too close to the cathedral 
walls. They died six or seven a day of every kind of disease, 
and when Queipo dc Llano’s army marched in, the first 
thing the civil governor had to do was to build a carriageway 
up to the cathedral door so that the municipal water-carts 
could be driven in to clean out the interior with disinfectants. 
But the Reds, victims though they are of their own lies, have 
not lost faith in them, for on returning to France a few days 
ago the first paper I picked up contained, in addition to 
figures of the Malaga ‘ massacre ’ — which had amounted by 
then to io,ooo men, women and children slaughtered in the 
public square — particulars of the threats of the national 
Government to shoot all prisoners of foreign nationality 
who might surrender to them in the field. The same paper 
gave detailed accounts of 70,000 Italian troops in action on 
the Guadarrama front. This absurdity served, of course, a 
dotible purpose — to emphasise the need for the continuance 
of French intervention, an,d to exaggerate by a hundredfold 
the magnitude of their own army, which must, if the facts 
were true, be withstanding on one small section alone an 
attack as heavy as that of the British Army on the Somme. 
That some of the Italian volunteers are in action on this 
front I imagine to be true, but they certainly represent no 
more than a fraction of the not very considerable Spanish 
army under exclusively Spanish direction which is surrounding 
Madrid. If we put the total of the volunteers in the line at 
9,000, we shall almost certainly put it uk> high. 

English representatives on the sp<ra>r familiar with the 
conditions are unanimously in favour^ of recognising the 
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Spanish Government at Salamanca. Only in this way can we 
hope to regain and keep the sincere friendship of the Spanish 
people who in the new Spain ate going to regulate their own 
affairs and determine their own foreign policy. Our recog- 
nition of the national Government will end the war, for it 
will totally destroy the world’s confidence in the Red propa- 
ganda, which is the key to the whole of the strategy of 
Valencia. As long as Western Europe and the United States 
appear to accept the position that the fight is one between 
democracy and military despotism, sb long does the hope of 
effective intervention exist, so long will the Communist 
Government be able to buy supplies abroad, and so long will 
they be actively supported by the armed forces and the money 
of the international revolution. If I were a revolutionary I 
should act as Russia is acting and as the French Left are acting. 
The stake is worth playing for, but the game ceases to be 
worth the candle the moment the facts are known to the 
liberal democracies of Great Britain and the United States and 
to the Centre parties in France. Make no mistake: the 
Valencia Government does not expect all its lies to be believed. 
It is perfectly satisfied when it creates the state of muddled 
indifference which is crippling our influence in world politics 
to-day. So long as we ate in that state, we ate morally dis- 
armed, and that, above all, is the purpose of the propaganda. 
Every time an Englishman, idiotically affecting shrewdness, 
announces that he ‘ does not suppose there is much to choose 
between the two sides,’ he is saying just exactly what the 
Communists mean him to say. 

What of British interests ? As for the last hundred years, 
the greatest of British interests is peace. There will be no 
peace until we have rebuilt or destroyed the Geneva system. 
As long as that system requires us to recognise the Valencia 
Government and refuses us the right to recognise the 
dt facto Government of a Christian people who are fighting 
for their existence, so long will the world be divided into 
those Powers who find such a system good and those who 
find it inherently evil. Those who fold it evil must set 
about the building of the new and barbaric economic frontiers 
which are the necesstf? consequence of being at enmity with 
Geneva, and if the faplding and maintenance of the frontiers 
are to be regarded » an unfriendly act, then war is inevitable 
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unless the League amends its principles and practices. We 
know this, but when We still plead for public order based on 
the T .eague, we forget that the first direct consequences of 
the resurgence of Spain will be that the League’s weapon, for 
which we have sacrificed our friends, our dignity, our security 
and our ease, will break in out hands. The great South 
American republics will not tolerate the League unless and 
until it recognises the national Government of Spain. If we 
wish to save the League we can in fact no longer save it on 
our own terms. The recognition of the Salamanca Govern- 
ment, facto, is the necessary first step to any effective revival 
of the League. As an instrument of purely secular policies 
based on purely legalistic grounds, the League is dead. If it 
is to be revived it must be as an instrument of peace among 
men of goodwill and must be based on order and prosperity, 
not on the defence, on technical grounds, of pillage, murder 
and sacrilege. 

Southern America will have the League on no other terms. 
To-day the situation as it appeared a hundred years ago to 
Canning' is reversed. It is General Franco’s Spain, not the 
British Foreign Office, who will call in the new world to 
redress, if need be, the balance of the old. 

If democracies are incapable of disinterested sacrifice, then 
they have no call to attempt the government of men. Have 
we in fact sunk so low in the scale of human values that we 
can no longer simply and honourably express our love of 
right and our hate of wrong without a thought, of the con- 
sequence ? Or are we so sunk in uninte lli g ence: that the 
difference between right and wrong is a refinement beyond 
our understanding ? Every .Englishman who feels in doubt 
on this issue has the personal obligation as a citizen of a 
democracy to go out and ascertain the facts. Men are 
fighting, and dying, in Spain for every decency of civilisation 
which Englishmen regard as their birthright— for personal 
freedom, for security, for the rights of conscience, for justice 
and for morality. They are working back, not to the evils of 
Victorian finance-capitalism, but forward to a Chris tian social 
order based on human rights. It is a European issue. We 
' have nothing to teach Spain in this mater. We have not a 
little to leam. Spain is of all countries^ Europe the most 
individualistic and the most proud. This pkde is not without 
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austerity, because it is of the soil. Spain is not indmtri*]. 
To imagine anything comparable to the German or Italian 
rfgme operating in Spain is pure fantasy. The Spanish 
Phalanx is a body without leaders, without hinds and without 
discipline. It is the spontaneous reply of a nation of freemen 
to a handful of tyrants. Even more austere and even more 
individualistic are the Requetes, whose motto * God, King 
and Country ’ embodies the simple principles of their creed. 
These are not political parties offering bribes or even 
reforms. They are two-thirds of a 'nation speaking for itself 
above the smoke of battle. ‘ Over the carnage rose prophetic 
a voice.’ Spain is not in ruins. Wanton destruction has been 
done, and much life lost. No one yet knows the full tale. 
Probably it will never be known. But Spain is the land of 
children, and her fertile acres will sustain a new and better 
generation, which will make its voice heard in the councils of 
Europe more certainly than some who to-day talk with 
louder emphasis. The impression the traveller receives is 
not of a people awakening from a nightmare, but of a people 
on the march to a new adventure. The march will be long. 
It will only begin in earnest with the victory, but it will go 
on. The first thing I saw in Spain were the ruins of the main 
street of Irun dynamited by hooligans in the name of progress. 
There was only one house standing, and it was used as the 
office of the military governor, who had organised a reception 
for us. But my eye rested, not on the welcome prepared for 
us, but on the governor's desk bate of an ornament except 
for a crucifix, and so, facing the crucified Christ, I drank to 
the Spanish resurrection. And our Spanish hosts drank} not 
to England which had asked no questions, but to us who had 
come to ask them. We were not famous. We were not 
influential, but we had come to see for ourselves. That is all 
that Spain asks. ‘ Je desire seulement, que FAngleterre nous 
comprend.’ That is my other most abiding memory — that 
simple and charitable plea from a Christian soldier who has 
shouldered a burden of responsibility as great as that of any 
man in Europe and who asks only that we shall tty to under- 
stand. 

Douglas Jekroud. 




THE CIVIL 1VAR 
By Victor Cazalet, M.P. 

Ever since the Spanish conflict started it has been clear that 
much more information comes to this country from the 
Government side than from that of General Franco. It 
seems, also, that the propaganda in favour of the Spanish 
Government is both more prolific and efficient than that of 
their opponents. It has been difficult, judging only by what 
one sees in the newspapers, to form a fair estimate of the rela- 
tive merits of the two sides. With the object of trying to see 
for myself what the conditions were in General Franco’s area, 
I decided to make a short trip to Spain early this year. 

To appreciate properly what is happening there it is 
necessary to have in mind a few of the more important events 
in recent Spanish history. From 1923 to 1923 Spain had been 
governed by a benevolent dictator, Primo di Rivera. His 
advent to power had been welcomed by nearly everybody. 
It brought with it law and order, the end of the war in 
Morocco, good roads, efficient railways, big irrigation plans, 
new schools, and an improvement in the Civil Service. For 
a variety of reasons Primo left Spain in 1929, and in the next 
two years there was a succession of Governments, still, how- 
ever, under the monarchy. In 1931 a republic was declared. 
From then until the outbreak of the revolution Spain was the 
scene of one tragedy after another. Some thirty odd Govern- 
ments took their turn in office. Strikes were of daily occur- 
rence. Revolts, insurrections, riots, occurred almost every 
nionth. Murders and imprisonments were the order of the 
day. One revolt in the town of Oviedo took months to 
suppress and cost thousands of lives. 

In February of last year a general election was held and 
the so-called Popular Front— in other dbrds, a union of the 
Liberal and Socialist elements— was jltutned. Although 
they did not actually receive a majority of votes, they obtained 
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a majority of seats in the Cortes. From then on the Govern* 
ment became more ‘ Left ’ each month; If anyone doubts the 
influence which the Soviet system had on the Government of 
Spain, they need only refer to the News Chronicle of May xa 
last year. Two months before the Civil Wax broke out the 
Anarchists and Socialists in Spain were p lanning to set up 
Soviets throughout the country. Hundreds who were sus- 
pected of either having Monarchist sympathies or any other 
‘ Right ’ inclinations were thrown into prison. Army officers 
were dismissed and others friendly to the Government put 
in their place. On July 12 a well-known Conservative member 
of Parliament, Calvo Sotello, was publicly murdered outside 
his house by uniformed policemen. 

This was the signal for the revolution. The Govemmen 
had neither the ability nor, apparently, the wish to maintain 
order. Power was rapidly passing to the extremists. Those 
elements in the army and elsewhere who were opposed to 
Bolshevism formed themselves into groups which quite 
shortly were united under the control of General Franco, at 
that moment the commander in Tenerifle. Civil war had 
begun. Russia and France poured men, munitions, aero- 
planes to the Government side. General Franco received 
help from the Italians to start with, and later from the Ger- 
mans. A few months after the war had begun General 
Franco’s forces had conquered rather more than half Spain — 
ijt., the west, which contains a similar proportion of the whole 
population. 

The history of the last few months is well known to every- 
body. During the early autumn the siege and relief of Toledo 
was perhaps one of the most outstanding events in all history. 
Fifteen hundred people were besieged for seventy-four days 
in the cellars of the great ‘ Alcazar.’ They were bombarded 
at point-blank range, they were shelled day and night, they 
were mined, they had petrol poured over them ; and still 
they held out Eventually General Franco’s forces relieved 
them. It is probable that if he had not gone to the rescue he 
would have taken Madrid. 

Dqpng the winter months the front line, nearly 1400 kilo- 
metres in length, has been mote or less stationary. In the 
early part of Febrpry, however, the successful capture of 
Malaga and renewal attacks both to the north and south have 
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given very satisfactory results to General Franco. It would, 
of course, be foolish to prophesy the outcome of the struggle. 
It looks, however, as though General Franco's forces were 
both su ffic ient in number and equipment to make the con* 
tinued occupation of Madrid by Government forces an impos- 
sibility for very long. Once Madrid has it is doubtful 
whether the Government will be able to remain at Valencia. 
It does not, therefore, seem very improbable that by the end 
of this summer General Franco may be in control of prac- 
tically the whole of Spain frith the exception of Catalonia and 
a small part of the northern coast around Bilbao. 

It is often asked why General Franco has taken so long 
to get his forces under way. The answer is, I think , obvious 
when the following facts are taken into account. In the early 
days of the struggle General Franco had very few troops upon 
which he could rely. The Moors and the Foreign Legion 
were practically all the forces at his disposal. Upon their 
shoulders fell die brunt of the fighting during the first few 
months of the war. Later, when he had control of over half 
the whole country, thousands of recruits were at his disposal. 
It has taken him die best part of six months to train and equip 
these recruits. Recent events seem to show that they are 
well disciplined and adequately equipped. 

It is of course true that the various elements which support 
General Franco to-day are divided upon certain issues. There 
are Spanish Fascists, whose social programme is in some 
respects mote extreme than that of the Socialist Party in this 
country. There are Carlists, who, on the whole, support all 
die t&ditional elements in Spanish history — the Monarchy and 
the Church — but even among them there are many who believe 
that the reorganisation of the Church is essential if it is to 
survive in a new Spain. Then there are Monarchists, Re- 
publicans, Lib erals, and even Socialists. Whatever may be 
the differences which divide them in their political or economic 
oudook, they are united to-day in their support of Geneaal 
Franco, and there is no danger that their differences of view 
will in any way prevent their continuing this support until 
victory is won. 

On the Government side it is clear fr<lp their own reports 
that there is considerable difference of <^wiion between the 
Anarchists, the Catalonians, and die varioi* brands of Com- 
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munists. Up to recent times the Communists in Spain were of 
the Trotsky brand After the murders in Russia of Trotsky’s 
adherents certain sections of Spanish Communists felt very 
strongly against the supporters of Stalin who were assisting 
the Spanish Government The Catalonians ate probably more 
interested in the independence of their territory than in any 
theoretical Marxian principles. The Basques, who in alliance 
with certain left-wing elements are still holding out in the 
north of Spain, are themselves deeply religious and favourable 
to a monarchical form of government, but with them — for 
die time being at any rate — independence is the dominant 
issue. It is not difficult to imagine that, with these varied 
elements holding such divergent views, any unity of command 
or control is difficult among the Government forces. 

During my tour of Spain I covered most of that area over 
which General Franco holds sway. From the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar in the south to the Bay of Biscay in the north I 
found similar conditions prevalent. There was complete law 
and order, taxes were being paid, and the visitor was free to 
go wherever he wished over remarkably good roads. Food 
is abundant, petrol unlimited, and nowhere do you meet with 
any sign of that repressive or military rule by which some 
people think General Franco holds down this part of Spain. 

In the far south I was amazed at the way the civil popula- 
tion is carrying on. In Jerez trade is not only normal, but 
the exports of sherry to England during the last few months 
constitute a record. In the north, in Galicia, and in certain 
other areas where the Red element never gained control, 
except for the presence of various military organisations, there 
is no sign whatsoever of war. , The population, as far as can 
be judged from their outward demeanour and from talking to 
a variety of people in different walks of life, appear absolutely 
contented with General Franco’s rule and regard him as 
their saviour from die terrors of Bolshevism. 

• Much has been made of the large force of Germans and 
Italians supposed to be helping General Franco. From the 
visitors' point of view they ate conspicuous by their 
absence. Up to the capture of Malaga there were certainly 
none in the front U^e. It is true that at first the Germans and 
Italians did most ft the dying, but now the Spaniards them- 
selves ate taking' over the mote dangerous jobs. In die 
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technical services — anti-tank, anti-aircraft, searchlights, trans- 
port and telephones-nthe Germans and Italians are giving very 
considerable assistance. Although it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the actual numbers, I believe there are not more than 
about 5000 Germans, but a considerably larger number of 
Italians. During the last few weeks since my return there 
have been constant reports of the arrival of still further 
Italians. It is obviously quite impossible to know what the 
true figures are.; but presumably, since the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s decision, foreign volunteers on both sides will 
now find it very difficult to get into Spain. 

I had the pleasure and honour of a long talk with General 
Franco, and the impressions I received from our conversation 
entirely bear out all I had heard about him and his aims. He 
himself is the antithesis of what a military dictator is usually 
supposed to be. His innate sense of justice and his desire 
always to save his men every possible hardship have earned 
him not only the respect but the affection of all who have 
served under him. He has never been a Fascist as the word is 
understood in this country, and in the past he has taken various 
opportunities of opposing such organisations. He is no 
bigoted Catholic nor narrow-minded reactionary. His recent 
broadcast, which unfortunately has been given very little 
publicity in this country, was full of those sentiments and 
ideals which we in England admire most. Religious tolera- 
tion, liberty of conscience, social reform, mercy, and even 
welcome for those who have been either coerced or deceived 
by the propaganda of his opponents were among the points 
he Stressed. The idea that General Franco has made, or is 
likely to make, any definite bargain involving the abandon- 
ment of Spanish sovereignty over Spanish soil is fantastic. 
National pride alone would prevent any such action and, even 
if General Franco were to contemplate it, he would be power- 
less to carry it out. In this connexion it should be noted that, 
whenever General Franco’s forces make some advance, or when 
any misfortune befalls the Government side, some new scare 
is immediately spread about the German domination of Spain. 

As regards atrocities, it is often said that there is little 
difference between the two opposing ades. This I believe 
to be totally contrary to the facts and a »st pernicious piece 
of false ftfopaganda. No one denies the sufocities committed 
Vol . cxxi — No. 722 * 
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by the various elements now supporting the Red Government 
of Spain. The evidence is overwhelming. Widows and 
orphans, ruined houses, desecrated churches— all tell their 
tale. Disfigured corpses and other horrible sights confirm, 
alas, the tale of bestial and sadistic deeds which reads like the 
story of some Oriental rigjme in the Middle Ages. 

It is quite true that some of General Franco’s sub- 
ordinates and his court-martials have shot a considerable 
number of people. These shootings have occurred either 
immediately after the capture of some place where unspeakable 
atrocities and wholesale murders have been carried out, or as 
the result of sentences for specific crimes. Of course it is 
deplorable that people of any country should shoot their 
fellow-citizens, but it is almost impossible, in the security and 
peace of England, where the spirit of compromise has pre- 
vailed for generations, to understand the feelings of hatred 
and revenge which a desperate civil war engenders. Various 
stories are told of the unbridled licence of the Moors. It is 
worth remembering that 20 per cent, of the rank and file of 
the Moorish troops are Spaniards. All the officers are 
Spaniards. To allow Moors, or indeed any troops, full 
licence after capturing some town or village would have as 
fetal results for the victors as the vanquished. On a recent 
occasion one Moor was found entering a house in a village 
which had just been captured. He was immediately taken out 
and shot in front of the whole battalion. For hundreds of 
years the Moors ruled over a large part of Spain. After their 
defeat many elected to become Christians and stayed in Spain. 
It is impossible to visit Spain even for the shortest time with- 
out altering one’s pte-conceived ideas of the relationship 
between Spaniard and Moor. 

A consideration of the future prospects of General 
Franco’s forces leads me to believe that victory is assured 
to them, provided neither side receives any substantial increase 
of foreign aid. During the winter months General Franco has 
been busy training and equipping his new army, of which 
80,000 recruits come from Galicia alone. Those who nightly 
slip qyer the frontier from the Government side tell a tale 
which, even if dis 
ate many millions 
victory. 
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There seem to be a good many people in this country who, 
while sympathising with General Franco, ate either suspicious 
or doubtfol as to the effect on England and British foreign 
policy of the victory of the Nationalist forces. Personally I 
am convinced that from the purely British point of view there 
can be no question whose victory would be most beneficial. 
A Bolshevist Spain (whatever form Spanish Bolshevism 
might take) would mean the overthrow of any effective 
government irr Portugal. Communist propaganda would 
spread to North Africa. *The Iberian Peninsula would become 
a centre of intrigue and unrest which would have repercus- 
sions, not only throughout the Mediterranean, but also in 
France and elsewhere. From a business and trading point of 
view we have had an example in Russia of the result of a 
Communist dictatorship. The general desire in England is 
that Spaniards should govern Spain together with her adjacent 
territories and colonies. The people of Spain hold the same 
view no less strongly. General Franco’s movement is a 
national one. It is neither controlled by Nazi ideology nor 
by Fascist principles. It is based on the Christian principles 
of law and order, toleration and justice, which are surely more 
in keeping with British civilisation than are Communist 
atheism and tyranny. 

Many visitors have now been to the Government side. 
They have told their tale. I have related what I saw on the 
other side. It is in the interest of true and impartial neutrality, 
and in the hope of counterbalancing to some degree the over- 
whelming propaganda of the Government, that I have set out 
the*above facts and impressions. It is well known that there 
ate Socialists and others in this country who passionately 
hope that the Government will win, and who would welcome 
the intervention of our own Government to achieve this end. 
I, with equal ardour, trust and pray that General Franco will 
win a victory for civilisation over Bolshevism ; but even more 
passionately do I hold that intervention of any kind by this 
country would be a criminal folly. With this latter conviction 
I am confident that the great majority of English people 
concur, however divided may be their views on other aspects 
of foe struggle. % 

\V. A. Cazalet. 
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OUR DEFENCE ORGANISATION 

By Sir Charles Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 

Lord Morn’s article, published in^this Review for Match 
1936, will have familiarised the reading public with the main 
organisation of the three Defence departments and of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence with its principal Sub- 
Committees. It also discussed certain suggested changes 
and indicated his conclusions. Very briefly, there should be 
no Ministry of Defence absorbing the Admiralty, War Office 
and Air Ministry, but a new Minister as deputy-chairman 
of the C.I.D. and chairman of its three principal Sub-Com- 
mittees (Chiefs of Staff, Man-Power and Principal Supply 
Officers), not to supervise the work of those three depart- 
ments, but to ensure co-ordination of the strategical pro- 
posals of the Chiefs of Staff by giving decisions on disputed 
points; and, in connexion with the P.S.O. Committee, to 
ensure that its proposals (not only for paper plans, but for 
making active industrial preparations where necessary) for 
the changeover from peace to war should be put through 
with authority and * drive.’ No Super-Chief to whom the 
three Chiefs of the General Staff (to use the Army word) 
would be subordinate, and no Joint Staff for Defence ‘ in the 
round ’ (as distinct from the three sectional plans of the three 
departments) to be interposed between the Minister and 
the three Chiefs. No future Secretary of the C.I.D. to be 
also Secretary of the Cabinet or Clerk to the Privy Council. 

Simultaneously, the Prime Minister made a reasoned 
statement (reprinted in the White Paper of Match 3, 1936) 
creating a deputy-chairman of the C.I.D. and of the Defence 
Policy and Requirements Committee of the Cabinet (the 
Prime Minister retaining these two chairs). The new 
Minister was to be also chairman of the Chiefs of Staffs 
Committee, though Jh t necessarily always present, and the 
P.S.O. Committee /fesplaacg the President of the Board of 
Trade), and Ministerial head of the whole C.I.D. organisation ; 
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and further, to carry out duties, as defined below, relating to 
the rearmament programmes in hand. Lord Milne’s views 
about Super-Staff were confirmed, and the Joint Planning 
Committee of the three Services as well as the secretariat of 
the C.I.D. would be strengthened. Nothing was said about 
plurality of offices. Sir Thomas Inskip’s appointment, with 
the title of Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, was 
announced soon after. The present article deals with two 
features of this- decision which, though backed by Lord 
Milne’s authority, have been much discussed in Parliament : 
the scope of the M.C.D.’s functions and the absence of a 
Ministry of Supply. 

Our national record in defence organisation is lament- 
able. Nowhere are the practical results of that very English 
saying ‘ an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory * better 
illustrated than in the history of the War Office — one long 
story (with short lucid intervals) of the sacrifice of principles 
of organisation to the supposed claims of individuals. Only 
the ‘Nation of Shopkeepers’ has handed over* the whole 
business' of Army affairs to its generals, entrusting the spend- 
ing of its money to the fighters, the leading of its armies to 
the administrators, and both jobs simultaneously to either. 
And the universal experience has been that when both kinds 
of work are laid upon one man, the pressure of day-to-day 
administration absorbs his energies almost to the exclusion 
of really military matters. Wolseley complained that * silly 
little papers on silly little subjects’ prevented him from 
thinking ; yet he himself — ‘ Video meliora , proboque : deteriora 
siqOor ’ — having come into his new kingdom of Battle cum 
Business in 1887, unaccountably forgot to provide in its 
lay-out for an Operations Branch of the Staff. Roberts, on 
taking over in South Africa, was aghast to find none in 
existence, and when he became Commander-in-Chief at 
home determined (against much military opposition) to 
revert to Wellington's staff organisation in the field* which 
had survived in India. A fortunate coincidence brought his 
intentions, in the nick of time, before the War Office Re- 
organisation Committee, 1 and the combination of his initia- 
tive, Esher’s ruthlessness, Arthur Balfwr’s dear vision, and 

1 See artide by Lieut-General Sir Gerald Ellison %Tbt Nimtmib Centorj fox 
December 19 5*. 1 
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Haldane's constructive genius gave us at last that dear 
separation between general and administrative staff duties in 
the field which worked so admirably in the Great War. 
Yet — so weak is our grasp of essentials — in 1927 we broke 
the unified administrative (Q.M.G.) department of Head- 
quarters in two parts with nobody (short of the C.-in-G) 
to co-ordinate their actions except the C.G.S. — a breakback 
towards the discredited old Chid Staff officer with omnibus 
functions. Kitchener (whose administrative habits were 
very much those of a K.C. possessed of several devils, dis- 
tributing jobs to men according to momentary convenience 
rather than logical division of function) practically killed 
the General Staff in Whitehall (the personnel of which, it 
must be admitted, had been much weakened on mobilisation) 
until Robertson revived it. In the Admiralty, on the other 
hand, the formation of a Naval Staff, though dangerously 
delayed, has stood firm. 

The C.I.D., essentially a thinking and advisory organisa- 
tion, without executive powers, is a sort of widened General 
Staff embracing preparations not only for Operations in 
three elements but for the adaptation to war of civil national 
activities such as man-power, food and war industries. 
Such a department should not be loaded with the direction 
or supervision of administrative work, but by its influence 
on executive authority should secure that readiness for war 
is maintained in all vital respects. This can be done effec- 
tively by such a procedure as Haldane devised for the Army 
Council in framing its annual Estimates. At the final stage, 
after the administrative and financial bearings of the various 
projects for expenditure had been fully explored, and the 
Secretary of State had announced the total for the year 
settled in Cabinet, the military and civilian members of 
Council met to discuss the relative merits of the projects 
and to assign priorities and allotments within the given 
tot|l, the C.I.G.S., in the chair, having the deciding vote, 
but not being concerned, as superior or otherwise, in execu- 
tion. But the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, 
beside the headship of the Whitehall thinking organisation, 
has other duties undtf the White Paper : 

... the co-otdinatiooAw executive action and of monthly progress 
reports to the Cabiney or any Committee appointed by them, on the 
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execution of the re-conditioning plans; discernment ofaqy points 
which either have not been taken up or are bging pursued too slowly, 
and (in consultation with* the Prime Minister or other Ministers or 
Committees as required) of appropriate measures for their rectification. 

From Sir T. Inskip's account, in the debate of July 20, 
of his personal activities, he evidently interprets these instruc- 
tions as covering such work as sitting round a table with 
the Scientific Instrument Makers (and other associations) to 
arrange the division of work in war between individual 
firms. Whether such directly executive action follows 
necessarily from the White Paper is further examined below ; 
but statements by him and others to the effect that his Supply 
work has precedence justify anxiety as to whether he has 
succeeded (contrary to general experience) in resisting 
absorption in administrative detail to the detriment of 
4 Defence/ 

An illustration (it has no pretence to be more) of the kind 
of ground his defence duties cover, suggested by recent 
statements in debate, may not be out of place.’ In 1914 
three weeks elapsed before our army came up against the 
enemy at Mons. If a future war opens (without declaration) 
by bombing of capitals after a few hours' flight, if attacks on 
shipping, ports, factories, etc., are a leading feature, and if 
one side or the other may establish air superiority within a 
week, would it be either possible or profitable to set five 
divisions in line on the Continent, and how long would it 
take ? 

The ‘ spread ' between such problems as these and the 
interviewing of manufacturers about * jigs and gauges' is 
astonishingly wide. The 1936 White Paper assured us that 
more than a year ago the Defence Proposals and Requirements 
Committee, and subsequently the entire Cabinet, closely 
scrutinised the whole ground, and that the White Paper 
programmes represent a thoroughly considered and well- 
balanced scheme, as far as conditions could be then {in 
February 1936) foreseen, though continuous supervision and 
pressure during execution are necessary, with adjustments as 
the situation develops; and herein lay the genesis of .the 
M.CJD. The position has now developed : a five-year 
defence programme with an instalmenAof 278 millions in 
i937» of which the Navy takes 105 , new Gwemment factories 
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take 9 , and die Amy and Ait Force share the r emaining i6j 
equally, hi the recent debate (February x8) the M.CD. 
instanced ‘planning* activities on important details to 
prove that his double duties ate now properly balanced; 
but said nothing of his share in the remodelling of defence 
in the round to meet changed attack, on which the above 
division is presumably based. Though (as has been well 
said) a Minister primarily occupied with this task might 
possibly find time for the final oversight of Supply, 
such remodelling simply cannot? be done in the time 
that a Minister primarily of Supply can spare during a rearma- 
ment crisis. Nobody will assume that, in defence matters, 
what is not published is therefore not done; but Lord 
Trenchard’s disclosures of the atmosphere (in his time) of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee made it clear to the man-in- 
the-street that a new departure was required. After the 
illuminating debate ofFebruary i4lastyear, the informed public 
might have felt reassured if without any further lifting of 
the veil the new Minister had been publicly empowered to 
determine, on strategical grounds and subject to the Prime 
Minister, the distribution between the Services of the total 
available for defence; and the statement of February 27 
seemed to me to justify the assumption (in a letter in The 
Tims of March 3) that this would follow from the definition 
of his duties as head of the C.I.D. organisation. . But in 
debate on July zo Sir T. Inskip, asked point blank by Sir A. 
Sinclair whether he bad that power, omitted to reply, and 
no answer has ever been forthcoming. The public seeks a 
sign, and no sign is given ; anxiety persists. 

Coming back to Supply, there are two strong reasons 
for relieving the M.C.D. from executive work as far as pos- 
sible : (a) Work of the character he described in the House 
should proceed undisturbed by political accidents, while a 
Minister is always liable to vacate at any moment through 
change of Government ; and (b) he should have as much 
time as possible for the difficult questions that are peculiarly 
his. The Supply duties defined in the above quotation from 
the White Paper are those of an inspector-general rather 
than a general managar ; but it may be asked, who is there 
to relieve him of tha^ort of thing he instanced ? It has been 
explained in the /louse that under his P.S.O. Committee 
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there exists a well-elaborated two-decker organisation for 
determining probable requirements of this and that in war 
and finding suitable iBrms (not normally making munitions) 
to supplement peace output. The upper deck, called the 
Supply Board, covers the technical requirements of all three 
Services, and has for its permanent chairman a retired civil 
servant of the highest tank, who is also a member of the 
P.S.O. Committee. Looking at the organisation on paper, 
without any inside knowledge, it would seem that the relief 
of the M.C.D. from executive detail should present no 
difficulty. 

The suggestion that the M.C.D. should have some staff 
‘ of his own ’ for defence work has been opposed on contra- 
dictory grounds. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
debate on July 20, insisted that he has already a full staff 
for all his duties in * the staffs of every one of the departments 
he has to supervise. He has the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
the Planning Committee and all the various committees which 
are concerned with Supply, just as a managing director of a 
great business has the various staffs that deal with the 
engineering, the manufacturing and other sides of the 
business.’ A minute later, asked whether the Minister had 
adequate authority over the Services, he imputed to his 
questioner ‘ the old mistake of confusing the M.C.D. with 
a Minister for Defence.’ * He is the former, not the latter. 
It is his business, not to direct every department, but to 
co-ordinate them.’ But is it not just because the managing 
director directs , with powers of appointment and dismissal, 
that the personnel of the business may be spoken of as 
‘ his staff ’ ? As the M.C.D. does not direct and has no such 
powers over the committees, etc., referred to, they cannot 
be spoken of as * his own staff.’ 

Lord Milne has pointed out that, since the execution of a 
plan should rest with its makers, co-ordination should be 
effected before the Chiefs of Staff tender their final adyice, 
and subsequent criticism or alteration of the plan can only 
do harm and tender the position of the Chiefs intolerable. 
No Joint Staff for Defence ‘ in the round ’ can be admitted 
between those Chiefs and the Ministers But he was evidently 
thinking of a separate departmentArhich would submit 
officially independent views on the nasi proposals of the 

Vot, CXXI— No. 7« A l* 
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Chiefe, much as the old Military Secretariat in India was 
interposed between the C.-in-C. and the Viceroy. There 
is, however, another possibility. A Minfster, however gifted, 
ftesh to strategical questions and called, for an uncertain 
time, to this exceptional post at the point in our defence 
organisation where the civilian is intended to take, in personal 
contact with the Chiefs of Staff, an active and perhaps decisive 
part in moulding vital policy, should have all the help he 
wants in acquiring quickly the necessary knowledge of the 
unfamiliar ground, without taking up the personal time of 
the Chiefs or of the Secretary of the C.I.D. Each individual 
has his own method of working, and Lord Hailsham has 
invited Sir T. Inskip to ask for anything he wants for the 
efficiency of his office. If, therefore, he thinks that personal 
assistants, knowing the Services and at the same time trained 
to see defence three-dimensionally, would help him in pre- 
paring thoroughly for his discussions with the Chiefs of 
Staff, the door is open. Possibly when Defence has acquired 
the priority now allotted to Supply, the question may wear 
a new aspect. 

The question of a Ministry of Supply is, not one, but 
three. For war it is generally agreed that an organisation 
of the kind improvised in 1915-18 should be thought out 
in advance, though there would be important differences in 
scope. The 1936 White Paper is not explicit on this point, 
but Lord Swinton, in the debate of March 17, ‘ took it as 
axiomatic/ For normal peace-time the decision of 1918 
(with which Mr. Churchill was deeply concerned) to close 
down the 1915 Ministry of Munitions as soon as fighting 
ceased has held good ever since, though not unchallenged. 
The disputed question relates to a rearmament crisis in peace, 
and Mr. Churchill has not failed to be perfectly explicit in 
the final expression of his plan (November 12) : 

The proper organisation is four Departments — Navy, Army, Air 
and Ministry of Supply, with the M.C.D. over the four, exercising a 
general supervision, concerting their actions and assigning the high 
priorities of manufacture in relation to some comprehensive strategic 
conception. . . . The familiar arguments for creating a Ministry of 
Supply have received a powerful reinforcement from another angle in 
the Report of the Royal Olmmission on Arms* manufacture. The first 
work of this new Pariiaipnt and of the M.C.D. . . . would have been 
to set up a Ministry oi&uppiy, which should step by step have taken 
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over the whole business of the design and manufacture of all supplies 
needed by the Air Force and the Army, and everything needed for the 
Navy except warships, &avy ordnance, torpedoes and one or two very 
small ancillaries. . . . Such a Ministry would of course have required 
an Act of Parliament to clothe it with adequate powers. The first part 
of the Act would have regulated the powers of the Ministry and die 
conditions of industry during emergency in time of peace. . . . Some 
interference with the normal trade of the country would be inevitable, 
but for myself I have never proposed to institute anything like war 
conditions in time of peace. The second part of the measure would 
prescribe the conditions wfych would be brought into operation on the 
outbreak of war. The character of these conditions is very well fore- 
shadowed in the Report of the Royal Commission, and among them 
should certainly be the embodiment in legislation of the principle * Take 
the profit out of war.* This part of the Act would only come into opera- 
tion on the vote of both Houses because of supreme national emergency. 

Against this, the Government case is that developments 
are being closely watched and that the time for even partial 
compulsory powers is not yet. The inevitable interference 
with industry (and therefore revenue) must .be weighed 
against the acceleration of the programmes : the change to 
compulsion might even cause a set-back at first ; the progress 
made and anticipated without compulsion is on the whole 
satisfactory. A decision on the moment for change, involving 
exhaustive knowledge of progress, cannot be attempted here ; 
but it will be shown later that to create such a Ministry in 
peace, emergency or none, raises serious questions of con- 
stitutional responsibility and financial system. First, however, 
something should be said about the ‘ powerful reinforcement * 
claimed. 

The Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of 
and Trading in Arms, while disclaiming competence to deal 
with the administrative and organisational details involved, 
records, at p. 43 of its Report, the view that 

in principle there should be established by the Government a body for 
the purpose of controlling supply and deciding questions of priority. 
Such a body should have executive and not merely advisory powers 
over supply, manufacture, costing and the authorisation of orders from 
abroad. It should be presided over by a Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment. Its m ai n duties would be the consideration and the decision of 
all questions of supply and manufacture in Mice time, the preparation 
in full detail of the regulations and plans for emergency expansion .... 

the Government’s own manufacturie«establishments (re- 
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gatded as separate from the ‘body*) being expanded to 
take a predominant position in the wholf field of industry. 

The phrase ‘ Ministry of Supply ' (though in common use 
for a year past) is nowhere to be found ; and foe description 
of foe ‘ body * above quoted gives a curiously defective notion 
of a vast organisation with a whole-time Minister, a hierarchy 
of civil servants and great labour forces of all kinds, actively 
supplying by manufacture and purchase foe whole require- 
ments of foe Forces — if, indeed, that is foe intention. But 
the whole language of foe Report nfther suggests a * body ' 
of controlling commissioners, under Ministerial chairman- 
ship, empowered not only to advise but to enforce on foe 
munition industry and trade those ethical and psychological 
limitations which foe Commission has recommended. How- 
ever that may be, foe Commission has been led, as a side 
issue, to pronounce ‘ in principle ’ on important adminis- 
trative questions, adopting Dr. Addison’s views as to the 
removal of the technical control of weapons from foe Service 
departments', apparently without realising the destructive 
effect on those views of foe evidence of Sir Eric Geddes and 
other experts. That such obiter dicta are hailed as a powerful 
reinforcement of foe case for a Ministry does not argue its 
intrinsic strength. 

The Churchill plan is a four-fold organisation embracing 
the three Service departments shorn of their munitions 
sections (with some naval exceptions), and foe Supply 
Ministry absorbing those sections. The plan is, in fact, 
difficult to distinguish from foe amalgamated Ministry of 
Defence, rejected by foe White Paper, and would inevitably 
evolve into it in peace. ' Co-ordination ’ is a dangerous word, 
of which the best definition in departmental practice is prob- 
ably that which, in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s story. Sir George 
Murray brought back from Sir A. Macdonnell at Dublin 
Castle : ' He means that everybody else is to be subordinated 
to hem.' The principle, so weightily impressed last year by 
Sir Austen in the debate of February 14 and reaffirmed in the 
White Paper, of the undivided responsibility of each of the 
Ministerial heads of foe three Services for the efficiency of 
the Force he administflts is abandoned. Certain concessions 
are made to the adpirals, whose views have presumably 
not changed since fes days when Mr. Churchill was First 
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Lord; but the airmen in peace ate not to decide the patterns 
of aircraft, nor the soldiers those of artillery, small arms or 
tanks * : so that the ' undivided responsibilities * for efficiency 
ate only to be found in the supreme head, and the three 
sectional heads fade out. Within living memory we have no 
experience of such conditions in peace; and even in the 
Great War only the Army experienced them, for the Munitions 
Ministry of 1915 was warned off the Navy from the start, 
and the Air Ministry was hatched only towards the end. 
For 400 years of peace and war before the Crimean War an 
independent department (under the Master-General of the 
Ordnance) had supplied munitions to both the Navy and 
the Army ; but in those days the conditions were so different 
that only the manner of the Master-General’s end holds any 
lesson for us. 

The War Office then was only a minor civilian office 
under a junior Minister, acting as a check on the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Army, which were entirely outside it; 
the Artillery and Engineers did not even belbng to the 
Army ; ■ there was no Secretary of State for War. When 
one was created, to cure the Crimean muddle, he took over 
the whole department — troops, stores and factories — of the 
Master-General, who disappeared ; and for the next thirty 
years the Army furnished munitions to the Navy. But as 
the British doctrine of undivided Ministerial responsibility 
for efficiency waxed, the Prussian doctrine that peace is an 
interval devoted to preparing for the next war gave the subject 
actuality ; further development became inevitable, and Lord 
Salisbury transferred the money for naval ordnance and its 
administration to the Admiralty — to the content of Captain 
John Fisher, the good of the Fleet, and the great relief of 
the War Office. There had been, of course, real advantages 
in one department dealing with guns and ammunition, 
whether for use afloat or ashore — the very advantages that 
would-be reformers have for years been trying to recapture 
by the unification of the administrative branches of the three 
Services. But after a Royal Commission, exploring the pres 
and eons of a return to a common Ordnance Department, 

a This goes fa t beyond the examination of designs^ see that they are capable of 
being made by mass-production methods : cf. Sir E tSGeddes on the Lee-Bnfield 
ride—* a beautiful ride, but it simply could not be made Atboae lines.* 
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had found it impossible to devise satisfactory working rela- 
tions under modem conditions between the Master-General, 
the First Lord, and the Secretary of State, the higher principle 
of integral responsibility rightly prevailed, even at some 
money cost ; and the renewed proposal to refurbish the pre- 
C rim ea n system under a new name still presents that unsolved 
problem. 

A Ministry of Supply handling purchases and tunning 
factories for the three Services must keep the primary records 
of cash expenditure. In 1915-18 cash accounting stopped 
there; the limits of expenditure were not financial, but 
physical — man-power, materials, time (priorities); and the 
initial theory limiting provision to what the War Office asked 
for was soon outgrown. The money represented by Army 
munitions nowise concerned the War Office : they were as 
* free ’ to Army funds as stationery is to-day. Munitions and 
Service Departments alike drew' whatever money they wanted 
from ‘omnibus’ votes of credit, and the normal peace 
accountancy of surpluses and deficits, or the transfer of muni- 
tions expenditure to the War Office by interdepartmental 
payments at cost prices, would have been sheer waste of 
man-power.' A la guerre comme a la guerre ; and in any future 
unlimited war this simple plan suffices. 

But peace means parliamentary limitations, for our whole 
polity rests on the responsibility of Ministers, for duties 
closely defined by the votes they administer. Adminis- 
tration here means foreseeing and controlling expenditure 
throughout the year so as to avoid either the misdemeanour 
of a substantial surrender, the crime of a Supplementary 
Estimate, or the deadly sin of an Excess Vote. If parlia- 
mentary limits are set to the cash expenditures of a Supply 
Minisoy — wages, material, etc., for factories, and purchases 
of finished articles — accounting and administration will be 
simple, but the responsibility of the Service Ministers for 
efficiency qua weapons will be gone. Such responsibility, 
of course, cannot be preserved by each Service Minister 
agreeing with the Minister of Supply in the autumn a pro- 
gramme for the ensuing year and letting events take their 
course far the next riecteen months ; but, in theory at least, 
it can be maintainedpy making the Supply Ministry a shop 
with which the dedpitments must deal at cost prices, voting 
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the munition expenditure substantively in die Services' 
Estimates and putting the teal limits on the amounts of 
their ‘ purchases.' This plan, followed for fifty years past for 
Navy and Army work in the ordnance factories,* leaves the 
real control in the right hands, though it would be greatly 
complicated by extending it to cover all provision by pur- 
chase as well as manufacture. 

In theory it should work ; but when the question of retain- 
ing the Ministry* of Munitions arose in 1918 the difficulties 
of preparing the four parliamentary accounts on the * shop ’ 
plan within nine months of the end of a year seemed to me 
most formidable, though perhaps not insuperable ; while the 
successful administration of the Service votes, involving 
action within the year itself, seemed altogether impractic- 
able, with an independent Ministry, inevitably developing 
policies of its own, interposed between the Service depart- 
ments and the sources of supply. These considerations are 
not departmental red tape, to be lightly brushed aside, but 
the realities of our parliamentary system of peate finance. 
But if a temporary Ministry of Supply were established to 
meet a sufficiently threatening situation possibly merging 
into war, with eventual dissolution as in 19x8, it seems to 
me that the simple (war) system of administration and finance 
should follow at once. Reliance should then be placed, not 
on financial procedures, but on more direct methods for 
controlling the scale of the Ministry’s activities while the 
threat continued ; and the Services should be given a foil 
voice in settling designs and programmes instead of fol- 
lowing the precedents of 1916. But the merits of those 
precedents are beyond the scope of this article. 

The adaptation of an old philosophical maxim, ‘ Non 
sunt multiplicand if Ministri praeter necessitatm ,’ suggests a 
final question. Do we really want, in peace, yet a fifth 
Cabinet Minister in the sphere of Defence ? 

C. Harris? 

1 That costing in Government factories and its use to control contract prices were 
introduced by the Ministry of Munitions is pure illusion, though there, as elsewhere, 

. the standard of such accounting has greatly risen since W14, 
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THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE 
By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, K.C.B. 

r 

The institution of a permanent Chairman of the Chief of 
Staff’s Committee is a welcome step long overdue. It pro- 
vides one Minister whose duty it will be to study, not merely 
the needs of a particular fighting service, but the wider 
problem of the strength, constitution and employment of the 
whole of the fighting forces regarded as parts of a common 
whole. This problem is one with which our predecessors have 
had to deal either by Councils of State or Committees of the 
Cabinet, each and all of which, at their various periods, had 
to consider. what forces the country needed to guard it against 
invasion, protect its overseas possessions against capture and 
its commerce against injury. The answer to the question in 
the past was comparatively simple — a Navy the strength of 
which would suffice to meet such a Power, or combination of 
Powers, as in the political situation of the time ought be found 
in opposition to this country; together with garrisons 
adequate to hold the overseas possessions for a measurable 
period and a force at home capable of meeting such land 
forces as might escape the vigilance of the fleets. Foreign 
policy and foreign relations governed naval strength ; mili- 
tary strength was governed by the needs of the garrisoning of 
the several parts and possessions of Britain. 

The criterion for the Navy varied. In the days of the 
Commonwealth the rivalry with the Dutch for trade and 
colonies made the Dutch navy the criterion. In the time of 
the later Stuarts, when Holland and France might be joined 
against us, their combined fleets were the measure of British 
naval strength. When the Family Compact of 1733 threatened 
the country with a Faanco-Spanish combination, the strength 
of the Navy was none equal to the combined strength of the 
fleets of France mi Spain. After 1815 superiority over 
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France appears to have been the determining factor. As die 
century proceeded and the Russian advance towards Constan- 
tinople, and later Afghanistan, produced the possibility of 
conflict with Russia, the navy of Russia came into the picture ; 
and when many difficulties arose with both France and 
Russia, opening up the danger that a struggle with one might 
offer the opportunity for the other to gain her ends, the policy 
of a * Two-Power Standard ’ was established in 1888. This 
was no rigid mathematical calculation of equal tonnage like 
those which have been rashly introduced since 1921, but 
allowed a certain flexibility, a margin for circumstances and 
eventualities. Strength also was measured only in terms of 
those ships which form the principal fighting forces, the ships 
capable of taking their place in battle formations, known 
earlier as ships-of-the-line and later as battleships. Cruising 
ships, whose duties are concerned with the direct defence of 
shipping and the scouting and other duties of the Fleet, were, 
properly, not included in the comparisons. The size of such 
ships was governed by the size of those built by Other Powers 
and their number by the duties which they would be called on 
to perform. 

When German rivalry became acute and France and Russia 
from potential enemies became potential allies, a new standard 
was brought in : that of a 60 per cent, superiority over Ger- 
many. Though Germany was at that time a member of the 
Triple Alliance, the prospect that in any war between England 
and Germany those allies would also be found in opposition 
to Britain was presumably considered too remote to call for a 
strength equal to that of the alliance. 

Naval strength had thus had no fixed and unchangeable 
criterion. It had been based upon political probabilities, upon 
situations which sagacious statesmen, casting their eyes over 
the world, considered politically possible. If there was reason 
to anticipate that two Powers might be found acting simul- 
taneously against this country, the standard of a two-IJpwer 
strength was adopted. 

These calculations were comparatively simple when the 
strength of the fighting fleet was concentrated in ships-of-the- 
line only. It is no longer so simple. BTth the growth of size, 
speed and weapons, torpedo craft bewne effective sea-going 
units of a battle fleet and therefor^elements in fighting 
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strength ; as -were fireships, though to a lesser degree, in the 
days of Tramp and Ruyter. But this matter of comparing 
fighting strengths becomes still forthef complicated, since 
these flotilla vessels are not only constituents of a fighting 
fleet but are also highly effective instruments for the attack 
upon trade, for they are capable of acting in masses which, 
properly regarded, are squadrons and fleets themselves, whose 
operations can be conducted in any of the waters between the 
North Sea and Pott Said. This is a contingency to which, 
during recent years, those with whom the responsibility for 
British security at sea has rested have appeared to be oblivious. 
The neglect of British flotilla strength is one of the most 
serious errors of succeeding Governments and their naval 
advisers. 

The institution of a Minister who is in the position to 
study the problems of defence both objectively and as a single 
whole gives promise that the same broad principles which 
governed the provision made by our predecessors will once 
more governdts provision to-day. But besides the matter of 
making provision in the broad sense outlined above, there are 
many concrete and highly important problems to be imme- 
diately considered in the sea strategy of Imperial Defence. 
What, for example, is the position of the Empire in the 
Mediterranean to-day ? We are interested in Egypt. Nearly 
forty years ago we were prepared to go to war when a foreign 
flag was planted in the Nile Valley, and both before and after 
that time, in spite of the acute friction which our presence in 
Egypt caused with France and the opportunities it offered for 
Bismarck to bring pressure upon us in Colonial matters, we 
have considered it necessary to face those difficulties rather 
than lose a measure of control which shall assure to us security 
of passage through the Suez Canal ; for British interest in 
Egypt arises from the Canal. 

If British policy in Egypt is dictated by the necessity for 
security of passage through the Canal, and if that security is 
threatened only in time of war, one question to which a 
Minister who is responsible for Imperial Defence is bound to 
direct his attention is, are the fighting forces which we possess 
— the fighting forces of All kinds by sea, land and ait— capable 
of affording that desir« security ? Security has two sides — 
the security of the Anal itself as a waterway and of the 
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shipping on its passage through that strip of water ; and the 
security of the shipping in the waters through which it has to 
pass to reach the Canal. The second of these is too often, it 
would appear, forgotten. The chain of Mediterranean com- 
munications is one of three links: between Gibraltar and 
Port Said, the Canal and the Red Sea. It is useless for one 
link to be of the strongest steel if one or both of the others is 
of sand : the waterway is a continuous one. If shipping 
cannot reach the Canal in war, the Canal itself ceases to have 
any strategical importaftce. Wherein is the political wisdom 
which on the one hand pursues a policy whose aim it is to 
make the Canal secure and at the same time pursues another 
which renders that security fruitless because the communica- 
tions with the Canal are insecure ? 

There are those who consider that it would not be pos- 
sible, with the forces we now possess, to send shipping 
through the Mediterranean in time of war ; and maybe the 
same may be said a few years hence of the Red Sea. We should 
be forced, so those who hold this view believe, to divert 
British'shipping round the Cape in war as we were temporarily 
forced to do during the late war, a step which had many 
serious inconveniences. Movements through the Mediter- 
ranean would in such a situation be confined to troops, 
assuming that it is practicable to defend troop and other 
transports against the attacks to which they would be exposed. 

Plainly there is here a vast field open for investigation, 
embracing problems that are political, economic and strate- 
gical. Can we afford not to contemplate the political possi- 
bility that we may find ourselves threatened to the east and 
the west of the Canal at the same time, thereby requiring the 
use of the Canal for military and naval operations eastward 
and engaged simultaneously in operations in the Mediter- 
ranean ? We have been so situated at an earlier time, when, 
for instance, it was necessary to provide for the simultaneous 
hostility of Russia and France. An army would have Jseen 
defending India whose line of communications ran through 
the Mediterranean, a squadron operating in the Far East, and 
an opponent would have been striking at us in either the 
Mediterranean or the Atlantic, or morAprobably in both. The 
possibility that such a situation may a»e is widely envisaged 
in the Australasian Dominions and giw rise to serious mis- 
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givings concerning the security of Australia if Great Britain 
should become engaged in a European war. 

The old saying that opportunity makes the thief is as 
applicable to international as to private affairs, as the action of 
Frederick the Great in 1740, of Louis XVI, in 1778, of Spain 
in 1779— to mention a few only — have showed ; and public 
morality to-day, if we may judge by many occasions in which 
opportunity has made the thief since the Balkan War, starts at 
no higher a level than it did in the eighteenth century ; nor do 
treaties appear to have any greater sanctity than they did in 
earlier times. How then, in the light of foreign affairs, do we 
stand in the Mediterranean? Are we in a position, as we were 
on the earlier occasion, to give security to British interests and 
territories if such an occasion should arise ? 

If we turn our eyes from the diplomatic and political 
aspect of the Mediterranean problem to the more purely 
strategical aspect, questions both numerous and important 
arise. To take only one in illustration — the practical aspect 
of the problem of defence of communications in that sea. Is 
it sufficient to assume, as it seems to be assumed, that, because 
the modem battleship is so powerfully built and so well 
armed against attack from the air, she still can perform those 
duties of defence which were performed by her predecessors 
of the line ? Hardly any question needs greater consideration 
than this of whether the few very great ships of to-day can, in 
the circumstances created by modem weapons, fulfil the same 
service as was previously fulfilled by the more numerous 
* battleships ’ of the wars of the past. What has that service 
been ? What function did the great ships fulfil ? * 

Looking backward, we see our ‘ battleships * numbering 
over 150 or even 200 sail. In what manner, by what action, 
did these ships give protection to the trade ? At one stage, in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, we see 
the trade collected in great convoys numbering as many as 
400 bottoms and sailing in company for their oversea destina- 
tions. They had first to pass the stronghold of the enemy at 
Brest. It was impossible to mask the forces in that stronghold 
continuously by keeping a fleet in constant observation off the 
port, for the endurance of the ships was insufficient, nor, 
owing to administrate inefficiency, could the British fleet 
ensure getting off rise port in time to anticipate the enemy's 
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sailing from harbour. To ‘cover* the trade with an 
‘umbrella* held constantly off Brest not being then feasible, 
the only possible course was to escort these great convoys 
with the whole available battle fleet in strength at least equal 
to that of the enemy ; and to keep this guard with the 
merchantmen as long as they were in the zone in which they 
were exposed to danger, which, in practice, meant until the 
trade was well to the south-westward of the port. A miscal- 
culation on one'occasion brought the loss of the greater part 
of a large convoy. * 

With the passage of time and with changes of various 
kinds it became practicable to extend the endurance of the 
ships and to keep a fleet permanently blockading the main 
force of the enemy when it was fit for sea. Then the trade 
moved in safety behind this shield, at more frequent intervals, 
under small escorts sufficient to deal with such lesser maraud- 
ing bodies, principally composed of small vessels, but some- 
times of large ones also, as might be met at sea and whose 
escape it was never possible to prevent. The battle fleet was 
then truly the foundation-stone of the system of trade defence 
as it was of all other defence. 

But conditions underwent change. The torpedo-boat’s 
appearance made it dangerous for great ships to remain off a 
port at night ; so the fleet must withdraw during darkness, or, 
if there should be a harbour near enough to the enemy base and 
capable of being made secure against torpedo craft attack, it 
might lie in readiness in that secure position. So the Japanese 
watched the Russian fleet from the Elliott Islands. 

•The submarine finally destroyed the great ships’ power of 
cruising continuously at sea either close to or fat from an 
enemy base. But so long as*a secure port near enough to the 
enemy could be used the fleet could still give ‘ cover.’ Thus 
the communications of the British Army in France were 
secured against the High Seas fleet of Germany by a fleet 
based in the Orkneys, and later at the Firth of Forth. The 
reason was that the fleet from the German Bight could not 
risk coming so far afield as the Channel, or re maining there 
long enough to prejudice the movements of reinforcements 
and supplies, as it would be in dangekof being brought to 
action by the superior force of the GraxnFleet before it could 
expect to regain the safety of its base. Vhe northern bases 
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was neat enough to the threatened line of communications 
Proximity was the fundamental need. 

How does that hold good to-day ? The battleship may be 
as secute as she is said to be ; but is the degree of immunity 
which has been conferred upon her by armour, by construc- 
tion, and by armament sufficient to enable her to lie in a base 
where she is constantly exposed to bombardment from the 
air ? Or, as we have seen lately, must she be withdrawn 
beyond-the range of air attack ? If she must be so withdrawn, 
will she then be near enough to give that distant cover, to 
furnish that shield or umbrella, to the trade which was so 
fundamental a factor in her employment in the past ? 

If the defences of the port together with her own inherent 
power to sustain injury will enable her to take up such a 
position in proximity to an enemy’s air concentrations as will 
* cover ’ the communications against a corresponding force of 
heavy ships, one part of the problem of defence is solved. But 
there remains another no less important. Though the activi- 
ties of the great ships would thus be controlled, there are the 
lesser craft also to consider. In the late war, though the High 
Seas fleet was confined to the North Sea and could do little, 
the submarines could escape and do much. It will be no more 
possible to confine the surface flotillas and the aircraft in other 
areas than it was to confine the submarines or their prede- 
cessors, the privateers. The convoys of shipping will, as before, 
need their sheepdogs, their escorts of flotilla craft, numerous 
enough and strong enough to meet whatever fleas or flotillas 
of these vessels that an enemy may choose to organise. How, 
then, do we stand to-day in respect of our flotilla craft ? Are 
we making provision to meet this need as well as the needs 
of a fleet of which destroyer flotillas are an integral part ? If 
not, in what manner does this affect the problems of the 
security of the Imperial communications — and of Egypt? 
The Minister responsible for Defence needs an assurance on 
this important point. 

Again, do we know whether a port can be rendered as 
impenetrable to aircraft as ports have been made impenetrable 
by surface and submarine craft ? With a great lack of fore- 
sight we did nothingjb make Scapa Flow or the Forth secure 
against submarines mitil after the outbreak of war, rejecting 
the suggestion thaathese craft could enter them. It cost us a 
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| battleship — the Audacious — and at a critical rime of the passage 
bf rite army the fleet was not 'where it should have beat to 
deal with a sally of the High Seas fleet and an attempt at 
blocking the French Channel ports. Assuredly the capacity 
to obstruct and oppose this new type of attacking craft is one 
which affects the whole problem of Imperial Defence. If there 
is uncertainty on this point — and who doubts that there is 
uncertainty? — and if therefore distant ‘cover* becomes 
impossible, we are once more thrown back to that earlier 
stage of protection in which the whole fleet had to escort the 
convoys throughout the danger zone of the hostile fleet. 

If that be so, what then is the situation ? Can trade move 
through such waters with the frequency and flow which 
economic conditions demand ? And again, what may arise 
when the main fleet is at one end of a line of communications 
2000 miles in length, leaving the area at the other end exposed 
to attack ? — an old question which frequently peiplexed our 
Ministers in the past when the fleet went south with the trade 
and in its absence Ireland and the Channel were unprotected. 
All of these vitally important matters hang upon the answer 
to the question, ‘ Can the three Services combined render 
fleets of great ships and their facilities — stores, docks, etc. — 
secure against bombardment from the air ? ’ 

These are not mere ‘ academic * problems. They are most 
pre-eminently practical, for upon the answer our attitude 
towards many grave international questions depends. Great 
Britain’s capacity to render aid to her associates in a common 
cause is dependent largely upon the security of her own 
communications. She must be strong enough not only to 
protect these but also to give active co-operation to her 
allies. 

There then arises another problem which from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth to those of 1914 has always arisen in war. 
In what form shall Great Britain make her contribution to the 
Common Cause ? Shall her effort be made in the form of 
strengthening her allies in their land campaign or of weaken- 
ing the enemy by action elsewhere ? With the exception of 
the Dutch wars of the seventeenth century this question has 
. never failed to be a bone of contention fetween two opposing 
schools of thought. The Whigs and '■bries of the wars of 
William tIL and Anne hajl their lin A suceessois in the 
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Easterners and Westerners of the late war. A Minister is in 
a position now to study these things and reach a reasoned 
conclusion. 

The existence of a Minister of Defence should also prevent 
the recurrence of the want of forethought concerning overseas 
operations in the colonial theatres which occurred in the late 
war and was a cause of much waste of effort, men and money. 
Owing to there having been no one responsible for consider- 
ing the conduct of war as a whole, no thought whatever was 
given before the late war as to what policy should be pursued 
with regard to the colonial possessions of the enemy. It was 
not until after the outbreak of war that any decision was made 
on this matter of whether offensive campaigns should be 
undertaken against the enemy’s colonies, or against possible 
naval bases abroad, or whether all efforts in those regions 
should be confined to the defensive. However it might have 
been possible to defer a decision in the past when events 
moved more leisurely, in modem war these are matters which 
cannot be deferred. They are matters of policy for Ministerial 
decision in time of peace. If there be One unchallengeable 
principle in all human affairs, it is that one object alone should 
rule action, and that to the attainment of that single object 
all efforts possible should be directed. Dissipation of effort 
is the surest of all roads to failure. How much effort was 
dissipated in the late war is common knowledge to-day. 

It is essential that investigation of the problem of defence 
should be objective, not subjective. We should not say (as 
the White Book appears to say) that the Navy has the duty of 
defending communications, the Army that of defence of terri- 
tory, the Air Force that of defence of the centres of industry 
and population against aerial bombardment, true as it is that 
in each of those responsibilities each Service named plays the 
greatest part. We should start our examination with the 
objects to be attained — security of communications, of terri- 
tory of towns and people — and study the manner in which 
the several forms of force can be combined to provide those 
several elements of security. The liaison of arms is as funda- 
mental a doctrine of major strategy as it is of tactics, and the 
liaison can only be aMained if the objects are the first things 
to be defined and arcpmstantly kept in view. Trade defence, 
for example, as I Ipe tried to show, is not solely a naval 
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problem, for although it depends upon a sufficient naval force, 
properly supplied, i{ depends also upon the capacity of the 
Army and the Air Force to afford security to the bases without 
which the naval force is unable to act. 

Efficiency of local defence, essential as it is, does not, how- 
ever, furnish complete security to a position or a territory. 
No fortress can hold out indefinitely if its communications axe 
cut ; and, as the communications of the whole Empire move 
by sea, isolated territories or positions must inevitably fall to 
siege. Gibraltar held out for three years, but it would not 
have held out for half that time if it had not been possible 
for the fleets of Darby, Rodney and Howe on three occasions 
to throw in reinforcements and supplies. There are most 
dangerous tendencies to-day in some parts to focus attention 
entirely upon local defence in the mistaken belief that thereby 
security is to be attained — tendencies against which that far- 
seeing seaman Admiral Colomb warned his countrymen half 
a century ago, but which are to-day making themselves felt in 
more parts than one of the British Empire, to its great danger. 
The elementary principle that * unity is strength ’ and old 
Aisop’s fable of the bundle of sticks are both being forgotten. 
A Minister who can recall these to the minds of the Parlia- 
ments and peoples of the Empire will do no small service. 

How many and how extensive are the problems in the 
realms of strategy must be obvious to anyone who gives 
serious thought to the matter and is not content to let 
shibboleths take the place of hard thinking on unpalatable 
matters. No less obvious must it be, in consequence, that to 
biftden the same Minister who has to consider these things 
with the problems of supply would be a profound mistake — 
a mistake as profound as thdt amalgamation of the Admiralty 
and the Navy Board under Sir James Graham. There is a 
* General Staff’ side to the question, and there is a * Quarter- 
master-General Staff’ side, and these are as distinct in the 
higher planes of defence as they are in the lower. It is almost 
inevitable that if both duties are imposed upon the same 
Minister the problems of supply will, as they did at the 
Admiralty, dominate thought, and the great executive prob- 
lem will be relegated to die background. 

Hf. Richmond. 
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HOMICIDE ON THE KINGS HIGHWAY 
By W. H. Griffith 

The weekly lists lately published of deaths caused by collision 
with motor vehicles on the highways of England have pro- 
vided very melancholy reading. We desire in all sincerity 
to dear our minds of prejudice and partiality and to look 
at the facts rationally and dispassionately. 

The highways of England were originally of three kinds : 
(i) footways; (2) pack and prime ways; (3) cartways. 
Footways were for foot passengers alone. Pack and prime 
ways were for foot passengers and for horses. Cartways 
were for foot passengers, horses and horse-drawn vehides. 
Foot passengers had a right to travel on the highways of 
whatever description they might be, and whether they were 
bounded by footpaths or not, which, indeed, in ancient 
times they very rarely were. When George Stephenson 
invented the mechanically propelled vehicle spedal roads 
had to be constructed for its use. In course of time the 
new engines were allowed upon the cartways, or carriage- 
ways as they came to be called, but only on the terms that 
an attendant with a red flag walked in front of them. With- 
out this safeguard the mechanical vehicle was considered a 
dangerous nuisance. 

How is it that a vehicle weighing a ton, and sometimes 
much more, and propelled along a highway at a pace of 
thirty or forty or up to sixty miles an hour, has come to be 
recognised as a phenomenon of daily life which is only to 
be expected? The change of view was fairly gradual. 
First the steam car, and soon afterwards the electric motor 
car, was found to be a very convenient and rapid means of 
transport. Its qualid^ in this respect, which will be denied 
by no one, gained fo#it an entry upon our highways. The 
entry became an in^wion, and usurpation naturally followed 
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upon invasion, so that now the foot passenger has been 
ousted from his right of passing along the highway in 
safety; he must either confine himself to the footpath, 
where such accommodation exists, or, if he ventures into 
the roadway, it must be upon the condition that he keeps 
his mind preoccupied with his self-preservation. 

But it is not only the foot passenger who suffers. The 
usurpers themselves contribute to the list of the slaughtered ; 
and in spite of the praiseworthy and unceasing efforts of 
the Minister of Transport, the admirable services of the 
police and officers of the Automobile Association, and the 
consummate skill and great caution and self-control exhibited 
by. a large number of drivers, the list amounts every day 
to nineteen, and every year to over 6900, deaths. Can we 
escape the conclusion that these figures point to some 
radical defect, either in the national character, or in the 
law of the land or in the administration of that law, or 
possibly to a combination of all or some of these defects ? 

To consider them one by one : the national character 
cannot be altogether acquitted. Being slow to wrath and 
very deliberate in reaching conclusions, it often allows 
abuses to exist and enlarge themselves until they become 
an evil which can no longer be tolerated ; but it is at heart 
very humane, and it is very powerful when it is roused. 
It cannot as yet find a way to reform the present abuse, 
but when the cause of the disease is discovered the national 
character will not stand in the way of the remedy. 

With regard to the law. To begin with, human life 
was formerly regarded with the utmost respect as being 
the gift of the Creator, which man could indeed destroy 
but was unable to restore' and the common law, as it 
usually does, gave effect to the common sentiment. 
Accordingly no laxity could fairly be attributed to it in its 
attitude towards the sanctity of human life. In all criminal 
trials, except those for murder and manslaughter, «the 
burden of proving the guilt of the prisoner lies on the 
prosecution, and when the prisoner gives evidence in answer 
to the case made by the Crown the Judge directs the jury 
• that if they accept the explanation gilbn by him or on his 
behalf, or if that evidence raises in thokminds a reasonable 
doubt of his guilt, they ought to acquit\um, as tile burden 
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of proof he* on the jKOsecutibn, In other words, the 
prisoner it presumed to be innocent until be is proved to 
be guilty. This is well-settled law. It has been laid down 
in a number of esses where the charge was of obtaining 
money by false pretences ; shooting with intent to resist 
lawful apprehension (not manslaughter); being in pos- 
session of recently stolen property, and receiving stolen 
goods knowing them to have been stolen ; and these ate 
merely examples of a wide principle that the prosecution 
must prove its case. 

But trials for murder or manslaughter stood on a very 
different footing from other trials ; for if on proof of the 
death there was any doubt whether it was due to the malicious 
or negligent act of the prisoner, he was the man to resolve 
the doubt by showing either that the death was accidental 
or that he had exercised all due care and caution. That was 
the law, and it rested on a basis of common sense ; for of 
the two men who knew the facts of the case one has been 
for ever silenced by the act of the other. Therefore it was 
incumbent upon the latter to explain how the mishap occurred. 
The following authorities clearly establish this point : 

In every charge of murder, the fact of killing being first proved, 
all the circumstances of accident, necessity, or infirmity are to be 
satisfactorily proved by the prisoner, unless they arise out of the 
evidence produced against him ; for the law presumeth the fact 
to have been founded in malice, until the contrary appeareth : 
and very right it is that the law should so presume . 1 

Again, Sir Nicholas Tindal, Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, laid down the law in these words : 

There are several principles of law relating to this subject, 
one of which is perfectly clear, via., that where it appears that one 
person’s death has been occasioned by the hand of another, it 
behoves that other to show from evidence or by inference from the 
cits amst a nc es of the case, that the offence is of a mitigated character 
and does not amount to the crime of murder.* 

1 Introduction to the Ducourst on Homieub , by Sir Michael Poster (commonly 
erted Poster's Crown Low), yfi ed. (1791), p. 255. This is a work of very high 
authority. Sir Mtehad P osta pras a judge of the Court of King's Bench in the reign 
of King George HI. I 

•Rrx v.Cnmam (xSsmS Carrington and Payn’s Reports, p. jj. See, further, 
BMame, Cmmmtmkf 9 f^k p. 192 ; 1 Ux v. Wafer 1 Carrington add 
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The result of theseauthorities is that, tip till very recent 
times, if one man killed another the former had to explain 
how he came to do the deed. The law presumed that his 
act was founded in malice. ‘ And very right it is that the 
law should so presume,* said Sir Michael Foster ; and one 
may offer, as a ground for the presumption, the suggestion 
made above, that the patty most concerned can no longer 
give his evidence. But in any case where the facts ate all 
within the knowledge qf the accused vety slight evidence 
on the part of the prosecution is enough to throw on the 
prisoner the burden of proving his innocence. 8 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ It 
cannot be denied that in the last twenty-five years an attitude 
towards human life very different from that which formerly 
prevailed has become apparent. It is unprofitable, and 
beyond the scope of this article, to attempt any explanation 
of the change. We are only concerned with the fact and 
with its effect, if any, upon the law. Follqwing this 
depreciation of human life, and possibly consequent upon 
it, a remarkable change has occurred in the law of evidence 
in cases of homicide. 

On July 24, 1934, the case of Woolminpon v. The Director 
of Public Prosecutions 4 was decided by the House of Lords. 
The prisoner, Reginald Woolmington, was indicted for the 
wilful murder of his wife by shooting her. The case for 
the defence was that the gun had gone off by accident. On 
the other hand, there was evidence pointing to the conclusion 
that the shooting was deliberate. The learned judge at the 
trial directed the jury in the words of Sir Michael Foster 
quoted above. At the end of the su mm ing-up he said : 

The Crown has got to satisfy you that this woman, Violet 
Woolmington, died at the prisoner’s hands. They must satisfy 
you of that beyond all reasonable doubt. If they satisfy you of 
that, then he has to show that there ate circumstances to be found 
in the evidence which has been given from the witness-bo* in 
this ca se, which alleviate the crime so that it is only manslaughter, 
or which the homicide altogether by showing that it was a 
pure accident. 

Payne’s Kepott*, p. yio ; and Rtg. r. Commit 
p.178. The nmuklMe judgment of Mr. Baton 

' See Tejkr «s BmSmct, tath ed. (1931). pp. 

* I«9Jll Apped Case*, 46a. 


(» 73 >. V th Re P° tt4 > 8 CaBUMalav, 

nuflinfcrirrm particular attention. 
262, 165. note (A), • 
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The juty, after considering their verdict for an hour, found 
foe prisoner guilty of murder. An appeal to foe Court of 
Criminal Appeal having been dismissed, foe prisoner appealed 
to foe House of Lords. 

The House of Lords held that the learned judge ought 
to have told foe jury that if they were satisfied with the 
prisoner’s e xp lanation or, upon a review of all the evidence, 
were left in reasonable doubt whether, even if his explana- 
tion were not accepted, foe act was unintentional or provoked, 
foe prisoner was entitled to be acquitted. 

It is not the law of England [said the then Lord Chancellor] 
to say, as was said in the summing-up in the present case, ’If 
the Gown satisfy you that this woman . . . died at the prisoner’s 
hands, then he has to show that there are circumstances to be 
found in the evidence which has been given from the witness-box 
which alleviate the crime so that it is only manslaughter, or which 
excuse the homicide altogether by showing it was a pure accident.’ 
If the proposition laid down by Sir Michael Foster, or in the 
summing-up in Rex v. Gnautre , means this, those authorities 
are wrong. 

The other noble and learned lords agreed. 

The effect of this case has been either to abolish the 
presumption of guilt which arose on proof of the death, 
or to reduce that presumption to a dead letter; for if in 
cases of murder and manslaughter the jury are . to acquit 
the accused man when the evidence does no more than raise 
in their minds a reasonable doubt of his guilt, and if the 
burden of proof still lies on the prosecution, what has 
become of the presumption of guilt ? To overcome a pre- 
sumption, is it sufficient merely to raise a reasonable doubt ? 
If so, the so-called presumption has no greater force than a 
doctor’s certificate of death, and a man who has deprived 
another of his life need do no more to exculpate himself 
than if he had deprived him of his travelling-bag, in spite 
of foe fact that the man who has lost his bag can give his 
evidence while foe man who has lost his life cannot. But 
it is not our purpose to question foe decision of foe highest 
legal tribunal in this^country. What the House of Lords 
decides is the law omht land. Nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament can ahem. 

Another brand? of foe law which must be considered is 
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that which obliges every driver of a motor vehicle to be 
insured against injuries through collision. By s. 35, sub-s. 1, 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, it is not lawful for any person 
to use a motor vehicle on a road unless there is in force in 
relation to the user of the vehicle by that person such a policy 
of insurance or such a security in respect of third-party risks 
as complies with the requirements of Part II. of the Act; 
and by s. 36 the policy of insurance must insure the assured in 
respect of any liability which may be incurred by him in 
respect of the death of oi* bodily injury to any person caused 
by the use of the vehicle on a road. This enactment was 
doubtless passed with the benevolent object of guaranteeing 
to the hapless wayfarer who is injured by a motor vehicle 
payment of the loss and damage he has received from the 
collision ; and it must be a relief to the careful driver to know 
that if his caution is not duly recognised by a jury, at any rate 
he will not have to pay damages out of his own resources ; 
but for the careless driver it only hinders any disposition to 
amend his ways. If a firm of publishers were 'to insure 
themselves against actions for libel, the contract might be 
void as being against public policy ; it would certainly do 
nothing to restrain the publication of defamatory literature. 

Next as to the administration of the law. It is commonly 
reported by members of the Bar and by solicitors who attend 
trials at the assizes and at quarter sessions that at the present 
day it is practically impossible to obtain a verdict of guilty 
in a prosecution for manslaughter, where the death has resulted 
from collision with a motor vehicle. No doubt this is partly 
duetto the habit of directing juries that the prosecution must 
prove the prisoner to have been guilty of * criminal negli- 
gence.’ Now, * criminal negligence,’ or € reckless negligence,’ 
or * gross negligence,’ or negligence with any other vitu- 
perative epithet, is no part of the definition of manslaughter. 

A person driving a cart or carriage happeneth to kill. . . . 
If he might have seen the danger, but did not look before h$p, 
it will be manslaughter for want of due circumspection. But if 
the accident happened in such a manner that no want of due care 
could be imputed to the driver, it will be accidental death, and 
the driver will be excused.* V 

It is true that in Tinline v. White Cr&Llnsuraxfe Co * Mr. 

* Foster’s Cnmm Ltm> t p. *6 5. 3 K. B. 5*7. 
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Justice Bailhache gave some countenance to die use of these 
misleading adjectives ; but that was a civil action in which 
die crime of manslaughter was not in issue, and the words 
of the learned judge must be xegazded as an obiter dictum. 
In truth it is only after a conviction of manslaughter, and not 
before it, that a man can be guilty of criminal negligence. 
To kill a man through negligence, or want of due care, 
which is die same thing, is manslaughter ; but juries, generally 
anxious to acquit the prisoner if possible, take ‘ criminal 
negligence’ as a degree of negligence beyond that which 
the prosecution has established, and so find an excuse for 
acquitting him. 

But misdirecdon by chairmen of quarter sessions, if it 
be a cause, is certainly not the only cause of the miscarriages 
of justice of which we hear. The real cause lies deeper. It 
is an unwillingness, almost amounting to a perverse refusal, 
of juries to find the driver of a motor vehicle guilty of man- 
slaughter in any circumstances. An example of this un- 
willingness appeared in The Times of Friday, January 28, 1937. 
On a charge of manslaughter the jury found the prisoner 
not guilty of that crime, but guilty of dangerous driving — 
a fine distinction. He was driving a motor van, and knocked 
down and killed a cyclist who was cycling home with another 
man. When the jury returned their verdict the learned judge 
is reported to have said : * I think it right to say something 
in this case which I very seldom say. That is, I disagree with 
the verdict of the jury. In my opinion the evidence in 
support of the charge of manslaughter was conclusive. I 
hold that view in spite of the verdict of the jury.’ His 
lordship added these weighty and important words : 4 1 
think there is little hope that we shall ever be able to reduce 
the number of fatal accidents which take place on the roads 
so long as juries are terrified, as they apparently are, of the 
verdict of manslaughter, and on dear evidence such as in 
this case refuse to convict a person of that offence.’ The 
prisoner was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in the 
second division and disqualified for holding a motor-driving 
licence for five years^ In passing this sentence the learned 
judge took into conideration the fact that the prisoner’s ' 
conduct was due tg^some extent to a long illness he had 
suffered, “and to tip fact that he was mote than half asleep 
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after having worked for over eighteen hoot*. On the other 
hand, this was not his, first offence. 

There seems to be reason for supposing that this reluct- 
ance to find the driver of a motor vehicle guilty of man- 
slaughter may be due to a desire to make sure that he shall 
not go to prison as a common criminal ; but if this is their 
motive, juries ate transgressing the limits of the duty assigned 
to them, which is to give a true verdict according to the 
evidence, and are invading the province of the judge to whom 
the law has entrusted the discretion to be exercised in passing 
sentence. 

Another defect in the administration of the law is the 
apparent want of any fixed or consistent standard of liability 
to be imputed or punishment to be awarded to persons 
charged with minor breaches of the law. The seeming 
inconsistency of sentences pronounced by various justices of 
the peace is a trite topic with certain journals when no more 
exciting matter is available. In many of these cases one is 
tempted to surmise that a real and sufficient explanation of 
the divergence has escaped the notice of the reporter. But 
with reference to cases tinder s. 5, sub-s. a, of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1934, we have the statement in the Home Office 
Circular of September 2, 1936, that * the same offender if 
convicted in one area may expect that his licence will be 
suspended or endorsed almost as a matter of course, while 
. in another area he may almost count on the court ordering 
otherwise.' 

The conclusion to be drawn from these disquieting 
symptoms is that there exists in our polity an intolerable 
defect which the law as it stands has failed to remedy; and 
that the administration of the law as it stands has broken 
down. The one must be amended, and the other repaired. 

First the law of manslaughter must be invested with the 
force and effect which it was generally supposed to possess 
before July 2934. • 

Secondly, to insure or procure an insnranrp agains t 
accidents through collisions with motor vehicles on the 
highways should be made a criminal offence, and the contract 
of insurance thereby made null and voiA 

Thirdly, special courts should be esnfished to a ^dicat? 
upon these collisions with power to suspend driving licences, 
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and, in serious cases, for example when the driver is drunk 
or is proved to have been driving recklessly, to commit 
him for trial for manslaughter ; and these courts should be 
so constituted as to ensure that uniform penalties shall follow 
on similar offences. In trials for manslaughter where die 
judge certifies that he is dissatisfied with the verdict of the 
jury, the prosecution should be enabled to apply to the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, and that Court should be empowered to 
review the evidence and pronounce such a sentence as may 
be just and reasonable in the circumstances. Cases where 
the negligence of a driver is so aggravated as to involve him 
in a charge of murder are, happily, so rate that they may be 
left to be dealt with by the ordinary tribunals. Before 
concluding, two practical suggestions may not be out of 
place: 

(i) Hie letters and numbers on motor vehicles of every 
description ought to be much larger and more distinct than 
they are at present, in order to enable the vehicles to be 
identified before they have disappeared from view. In their 
altered form they may appear unsightly and beneath the 
dignity of the mote haughty and self-respecting carriages ; 
but their owners may comfort themselves with the hope that 
as deaths on the roads decrease in number, so the disfigure- 
ments may decrease in size. 

(a) In all streets and roads, by-passes as well as others, 
there should be refuges for foot passengers at reasonable 
intervals. It is believed that this simple, if somewhat expen- 
sive, remedy would instantly and substantially lower the 
present disgraceful list of casualties. * 

It is high time that we should call a halt in our progress 
in mechanical devices, and begin to consider where we stand 
in the scale of civilisation. The machine has begun to 
dominate its inventors. It must be kept in its place— that 
of servant, and hot of master. Respect for human life is of 
th* essence of culture, and in proportion as we disregard it we 
lose rank in the Order of Humanity. 


W. H. Griffith. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 

II. The Criminal Courts 

* 

By D. Seaborne Davies 

The following remarks recently made by Lord Atkin in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council may appropriately 
be quoted at the commencement of this artide : 

But whether the authority and position of an individual judge, 
or the due administration of justice, is concerned, no wrong is 
committed by any member of the public who exercises the ordinary 
right of criticising, in good faith, in public or in private, the public 
act done in the seat of justice. The path of crititism is a public 
way : the wrong-headed are permitted to err therein : provided 
that members of the public abstain from imputing improper motives 
to those taking part in the administration of justice, and are genuinely 
exercising a right of critidsm, and not acting in malice or attempting 
to impair the administration of justice, they are immune. Justice is 
not a cloistered virtue : she must be allowed to suffer the scrutiny 
and respectful, even though outspoken, comments of ordinary men. 

This emphasis on the right of bond fide critidsm of the courts 
comes at an appropriate moment from one of the most 
distinguished occupants of the highest Bench in the land. 
Rightly or wrongly, the impression has gone abroad in more 
than one direction that some of our courts, tribunals of 
inferior status to that in which Lord A tkin spoke, have shown 
a tendency towards an illiberally repressive use of the law 
relating to contempt of court. Lord Atkin’s pronouncement 
should allay such fears and curb the activities of those who 
too strongly believe in the utility of that very flexible weapon 
for the restraint of tnald fide critics of our judidal administra- 
tion. The obstacles to even the mostimoderate measures of 
reform are so numerous that no lawyerwho genuinely desires 
the efficacy and the continued adaptabiflw of the instrument 
of social justice and well-being which he wields can welcome 
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die slightest encouragement of any official policy of ‘ hush- 
hush * in this direction. 

The difficulties in the way of law reform generally need 
not be enumerated at length in this article. As no one 
authority is charged with the supervision of the whole realm 
of justice, law reform is apt to be something of a * no man's 
da rl i ng * in England. Opinions may, and do, differ on the 
question whether we should have a Ministry of Justice. It 
is commonly said that senior civil servants do not welcome 
proposals for widespread changes in systems with which 
they have been long familiar. It is difficult to assess the 
truth of that assertion ; but if it be true, their aversion to 
fundamental reforms must be all the greater if their depart- 
ments ate already heavily burdened by the necessity for the 
discharge of a multiplicity of routine administrative duties, 
hi such circumstances considerations of reform proposals 
must become almost a leisure-hour task. 

In the midst of his manifold administrative, judicial and 
legislative duties, the Lord Chancellor is now expected to 
give the necessary impetus to reforms, and particularly to 
those measures which are not likely to attract the attentions 
of the mere party politician or to find room easily in the time- 
tables of the Cabinet and of the Houses of Parliament. For 
long periods of time a reformative Lord Chancellor may be a 
rara avis. Lord James of Hereford, himself a distinguished 
judge, once remarked in the course of a discussion on the 
reform of the law relating to infanticide : ‘The role of 
criminal law reformers is not a part hitherto played by our 
principal judges.’ With equal truth he could have gone 
further and said that they were, in the main, the most con- 
sistent opponents of many of the most sensible and long- 
overdue reforms proposed during the last century by some of 
foe most eminent criminal lawyers England has ever known. 
The experiences of Fitzjames Stephen, whose Life by his 
brother Leslie Stephen must be one of foe finest biographies 
in out language, are a sufficient proof, if any be needed, of 
that Act . Some of foe reforms which he urged in foe 1860’s 
and 1870’s have beo/ achieved after foe war, but many of 
his most practical greposals are still enveloped in the dust 
which covers foejtimple folds of forgotten Parliamentary 
Papers. In recenryeats we have been fortunate in having 
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one or two Loud Chancellors endowed with the spirit of 
reform. Lord Sankey, in particular, showed great interest 
in the subject of this article. He not only delivered from the 
woolsack two very fine judgments relating to the criminal 
law, but also secured the enactment of some very necessary 
amendments of criminal procedure. Had his tenure of the 
woolsack been prolonged, some other substantial reforms 
would have been duly achieved, including the consolidation 
and amendment of that maze of statutes, the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts, which regulate, or attempt to regulate, 
our system of magisterial courts. 

Except in matters which readily catch the public eye, it is 
mote difficult to secure reforms of the criminal law than of 
most sections of the law. That subject has been a Cinderella 
in the profession and in the law schools. Whenever a Prince 
Charming appeared to attempt to improve her lot, it never 
took long for his brethren to apply the epithet * crank ' to 
him. But if poor Cinderella has suffered from the neglect of 
indifferent lawyers, she has also suffered a great deal from the 
fact that the general public has long nurtured the impression 
that she is so much more beautiful than all other similar 
maidens in other less civilised lands that she must not be 
submitted to the ignominy of being the cynosure of plebeian 
eyes. This well-merited, though often exaggerated, respect 
has made her into the cloistered virtue * of which Lord 
Atkin spoke. Her withdrawal from the public gaze can also 
be attributed in part to an official veil placed about her in 
bygone days. The first Report of the Commissioners of 
Criminal Law (1834) stated : 'It is remarkable that until a 
very late period, the publication of decisions upon Crown 
cases was, by many authorities, deemed inexpedient.’ That 
tradition dies hard. It is seldom that a point of criminal law 
receives the same detailed consideration as is bestowed 
generally on points of civil law. This lack of a constant 
review of principles is one of the obstacles to reform irwhis 
field. We need more * c riminal jurisprudence.’ 

It is indicative of the indifference to reforms of foe 
criminal law that the Law Revision ^Committee has not yet 
had referred to it a single mavim or aindple from this part 
of the law, although it is a living repfcitory of a multitude 
of antiquated and obsolete rules. If foe\ubject of ibis article 
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were the substantive criminal law, many of these rules could 
be specified. Apart altogether from die substantive rules, 
the formal state of criminal law and procedure, with its vast 
multiplicity and complexity of sources, is a reproach to a 
so-called ‘ scientific ’ age. When the system has come to be 
almost completely administered by lay magistrates the scandal 
of its formlessness has become all the greater. 

In other branches of law the pressure for reform is greater 
because the sections of the puhlic most affected by them are 
more articulate than the section most in contact with the 
c rim i n al law. But that disparity of pressure is gradually 
disappearing. It is now a far cry to the days when Bagehot 
could say that the exclusion of the working classes from 
pa r l iamen tary representation did not much matter ‘since 
they contribute almost nothing to our corporate public 
opinion.’ Moreover, the development of the internal com- 
bustion engine has worked a great change in the composition 
of our ‘ criminal classes.’ In 1934, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, no less than 50-8 per cent, of the total 
number of those found guilty in our courts were charged 
with offences relating to the Highway Acts. In future the 
adherents of the policy of * letting well alone ’ will have to 
face a greater and more articulate body of opponents. During 
the past few years some scathing commentaries on the adminis- 
tration of the law from the point of view of the working 
classes have been published. Even the most complacent 
official mind could not but be disturbed by the well-illustrated 
indictment by * Solicitor,’ a declared adherent of the Con- 
servative Party, in his work on English Justice (1932). Mr. 
Charles Muir, an experienced Northern barrister, in his 
recent book Justice in a Depressed Area , reinforces frequently 
reiterated complaints, and his strictures, as the Right Rev. 
Bishop Welldon has observed, deserve respectful and serious 
consideration if the deeply rooted respect of English men and 
women for the law is to be maintained. If to the growing 
volume of criticism from this angle we add the increasing 
contempt for the courts of that very large body of motorists 
who have been surprised by the arbitrariness of the magis- 
terial courts, we ougw not to feel too shocked when we ate 
-told that our highZregard for English criminal law and 
procedure is not universally shared in the community. The 
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tide of protests against the lower courts rose so high recently 
that it flowed for many days over the correspondence columns 
of The Times . 

When dissatisfaction is high, genuine reformers have a 
special duty to see to it that the case for reform is not spoilt 
by foolish exaggeration. It is, unfortunately, extremely 
difficult to make an exact assessment of the validity of many of 
the criticisms now being advanced against the administration 
of criminal justice. In this field, as in others, the most voluble 
critics are apt to be the most notorious eclectics, persons who 
pounce on incidental mistakes and promote them to the ranks 
of daily occurrences, who stress every blemish and ignore 
every fair feature of the system, who constantly generalise 
from the very particular. Such people are generally the very 
best allies of the reactionaries. Their activities are favoured 
in this field by the fact that on many matters one can say that 
it is a case of ' Quot homines , tot sentential There has been 
little or no scientific survey of the whole field of criminal 
administration. The Home Office criminal statistics give us 
quantitative, but not much qualitative, materials for study. 
But this lack of official material and dislike of eclectics should 
not result in turning an official deaf ear to criticisms which 
are so often repeated by bond fide social investigators from 
several quarters that there must be a solid core of truth in 
their complaints. 

In reviewing the criminal courts seriatim , the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council need not detain us long. 
The objections raised to its jurisdiction appertain more to the 
topics of constitutional law and Imperial relations than to the 
English criminal law. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the House of Lords assumes 
two forms. As a court of first instance for the trial of peers 
for felonies it has only been called into action twice during 
the present century. We had the privilege of witnessing the 
second, the trial of Lord de Clifford for manslaughter in 
193 5 • ft was a magnificent spectacle, but the strong impression 
left upon us was that it was an expensive historical anomaly. 
A Bill for the abolition of this jurisdiction has recently been 
presented to Parliament. The seconcflform of jurisdiction is 
almost equally intermittently exercisek but it is infinitely 
more important than the first form, \jnder the C rimina l 
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Appeal Ag^ 1907, the Court of Criminal Appeal is normally 
to be the final appellate tribunal in criminal matters. Butin 
cases involving points of law of exceptional public importance 
an appeal may lie, with the consent of the Attorney-General, 
from its decisions to the House of Lords. Whenever this 
jurisdiction has been invoked, the resulting judgments have 
been very valuable ; but this form of appeal has been so rate 
that the number of criminal cases which have gone to the 
House of Lords since 1907 can almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. It is very difficult to believe that cases 
involving points of law of exceptional public importance ate 
so infrequent as the number of such appeals suggests. Is the 
Attorney-General, who is in such dose touch with the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, the official generally in 
charge of the case for the Crown in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, tire proper person to dedde whether a further appeal 
should lie ? Is the rarity of these appeals attributable to the 
heavy costs involved ? Whatever the explanation may be, it 
is certain that the discussion of general, principles of the 
criminal law would be much improved were the House of 
Lords allowed to consider them mote frequently. It is 
difficult to see why the right of appeal should be so very much 
more restricted in proper cases involving life or liberty than 
in cases involving property interests. Would it not be more 
satisfactory if appeals to the House of Lords could be prose- 
cuted with the leave of the Court of Criminal Appeal or on 
the certificate of a lord of appeal ? With respect, it may be 
urged that the possibility of more frequent appeals from its 
dedsions would tend to improve the work of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. Although it is normally the final tribunal 
in criminal matters, this court haS not always shown the same 
care or the same liberality of spirit in dealing with points of 
law as the House of Lords has done in civil cases. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal was established after a long 
agitation extending over the better part of a century. The 
argument most persistently advanced against its establishment 
was that it would result in less care being taken by rite trial 
courts when they knet/ that their decisions were subject to 
review. It has been completely falsified during the past thirty 
yean. Professor FenyReton Howard, a very careful American 
observer of the woxing of our criminal courts, summed the 
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matter up well when he said in his work cm Criminal Justia in 

Eng/and ( 1931 ) : 

So far reaching have been the results of its work and so effectively 
has it performed its functions that it is difficult to understand why 
so many competent and experienced critics of law administration 
protested against its institution. It seems incongruous to die 
present generation of Englishmen that before the passage of the 
Act of 1907 a Court of Appeal existed where pecuniary interests 
were in dispute, but that none existed for the benefit of the con- 
victed defendant whose life’or liberty was at stake. The operations 
of the Court have unquestionably increased public confidence in 
the just administration of the criminal law by correcting a con- 
siderable number of errors into which the trial courts had fallen in 
particular cases. Its judgments, moreover, have tended to create a 
standard throughout the country for the administration of criminal 
justice and to introduce some measure of uniformity in the character 
of sentences. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, addressing the 
Canadian Bar Association some years ago, rightly stressed 
that the utility of the court is not to be assessed merely by 
the number of convictions quashed or sentences reconsidered 
by it. 

What matters, and matters profoundly, is that everybody 
engaged in administering the criminal law, upon whatever rung of 
the ladder he may be, throughout the whole hierarchy, is well aware 
that a Court of Criminal Appeal is in existence. The consequences 
of that diffused and abiding knowledge are quite incalculable. 

The work of the court in the way of supervision of directions 
to juries and in the standardisation of sentences has been 
particularly valuable. 

As we have suggested above, the contributions of this 
court to the development of criminal jurisprudence do not 
compare well with these other benefits which it has brought 
to our system of law administration. A contributor to |he 
recently published first number of the Journal of Criminal Lam, 
whose identity it is not difficult to discover, as he states that 
he was intimately connected with the court for the first 
twenty-six years of its life, seeks to defend the court against 
this charge by protesting that, * with regLd to several e****K t m 
the law is now much more precisely denped,* thanks to the 
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court, and that ‘ die sum business of the court is to decide 
whether the conviction or sentence in the particular case 
before it is right or wrong and not to' use a case as a means 
for a considered pronouncement of the law where that is not 
essential for the determination of the case itself.' These 
arguments, and others which might equally relevantly have 
been added to them, do not dispose of the criticism. This 
court is meant to be the final tribunal in criminal causes ; in 
most cases, it is the only court where reasoned judgments on 
criminal matters can be given. N6 one expects it to make 
pronouncements of the law where they are not necessary, 
any mote than it is expected of the higher civil courts to 
indulge in irrelevant obiter dicta. What is said is, that this 
court has been, from the point of view of criminal juris* 
prudence, a disappointing substitute for the old Court of 
Gown Cues Reserved, and that on many occasions when it 
should have reserved its judgments for consideration it has 
foiled to do so and to enter into as foil a discussion of the law 
as the occasions warranted. A foil exposition of this criticism 
would require a separate article; two examples may be 
quoted as illustrations. A few years ago the court com- 
mitted itself to the very wide proposition that any act tending 
to public mischief can be declared a crime by the courts even 
though that type of conduct has never before been declared 
to be criminal. It is a proposition which has been much 
questioned by some of the most eminent criminal lawyers of 
the past and of the present day. Nevertheless, the court 
enunciated this principle with the barest possible reference to 
authorities and, indeed, relied on some very weak authorities. 
However objectionable the principle may be from the point 
of view of political, and especially of Benthamite, theory, we 
do not concur in the view of some learned critics who declare 
that it cannot be. adequately supported by precedents, but we 
folly agree with the criticism that the authorities on which the 
coqrt relied were inadequate in view of the importance of 
the decision — which opens up a vista of indefinite expansion 
of the criminal law. Again, it is rather unsatisfactory to find 
foe normally final atfbellate tribunal dismissing an appeal 
against a conviction »t murder on foe ground that it found 
that there was ‘a stmt authority ’ for a proposition of lav 
therein involved fo/which foe House of Lords could find no 
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adequate authority. The criminal law of England is not. yet 
such that it hardly ever requires judgment to be reserved on it. 

The quality of thd pleading before the court is a matter 
relevant to this criticism. Very many appellants are poor 
men and must rely on the provisions of the Poor Prisoners' 
Defence Act. The fees payable to counsel appearing in this 
important court have been very inadequate and cannot be 
said to be satisfactory even after the amendment of the scale 
of fees in 1936. --As we shall indicate later, one of the poorest 
features of our system i£ its appellate side. All that can be 
said at this point is that the statistics suggest that it is not 
quite so defective in relation to the higher criminal courts as 
it is in relation to the magisterial courts. The courts from 
which appeals to the Court of Criminal Appeal lie are the 
courts of quarter sessions, the assizes and the Central Criminal 
Court. In 1934 they dealt with close on 9000 persons, of 
whom 7600 were convicted. In the same year about 500 
persons applied for leave to appeal to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, of whom 80 abandoned their appeals, * 340 were 
refused,' and 90 were allowed. The total number of appeals 
finally heard or otherwise disposed of was 140. These figures 
show a great advance on the bad old days before 1907, but 
they still leave us wondering whether facilities for appeal are 
sufficient. Some complaint has recently been made by 
ex-convicts that they are insufficient in our prisons ; there 
may be no solid ground for these complaints, but they are 
worthy of investigation. 

The King’s Bench Division of the High Court has, in 
theory, an important jurisdiction as a trial court, but, in 
practice, it is almost obsolete, and there seems to be no 
adequate reason why it should not be completely abolished. 
Its second form, the * transferred ’ and ‘ supervisory ’ juris- 
diction, exercised by the operations of the writs of certiorari, 
ma nd a m us and prohibition, is more frequently exercised. 
But the court’s real importance on the c riminal side lies iq its 
appellate jurisdiction, under which it hears appeals, on points 
of law only, on cases stated by the magisterial courts of 
quarter sessions and of summary jurkdiction. This duty it 
discharges welL lire two main objechtons advanced on this 
matter are that the costs of appeal are &?h and that there are 
too many technicalities surrounding «e initiation of the 
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proceedings. It is a matter of debate whether, apart from 
historical considerations, there are sufficient grounds for the 
maintenance of the separate appellate jurisdictions of this 
court and of the Court of Criminal Appeal. It is not difficult 
to envisage one reconstituted tribunal discharging the juris- 
dictions now enjoyed separately by the two courts. 

The assize courts form an important link in the hierarchy 
of criminal courts inasmuch as they ate the highest courts 
which normally try indictable offences. They have no appel- 
late jurisdiction, but they do discharge a great deal of civil as 
well as of criminal business. The official attitude towards the 
reform of the circuit system seems generally to contemplate 
nothing more than the omission of this or that town from the 
judges’ tours in order to save their time for work in London. 
It has long been the complaint of the provinces that they do 
not get a share of the services of the judges which is anything 
like proportionate to their population figures, and that the 
system of law administration is too concentrated on London. 
Many critics have attacked the circuit system on the ground 
of its high cost, its waste of time, and its inadequacy fully to 
meet the needs of the provinces. A favourite proposal for 
reform is that fixed and permanent branches of the High 
Court should be established in the provinces to discharge 
civil and criminal business. If that were done, it would be 
an important step towards the reorganisation of the criminal 
courts as a whole, and it would probably mean the abolition 
not only of the circuit system, but also of the courts of quarter 
sessions. 

The policy of stinting the services of High Court judgeS*as 
much as possible has been very evident in modem legislation 
dealing with the assize courts. The Assizes Relief Act, 1889, 
and the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, sought to transfer a sub- 
stantial part of the burden of the assize courts to the quarto; 
sessions. The same policy is demonstrated in the recent 
Report of the Quarter Sessions Committee, presided over by 
Sir Archibald Bodkin, appointed ‘ to consider and report 
what offences not at present within the jurisdiction of Courts 
of Quarter Sessions sMbuld be included in that jurisdiction 
(a) under existing djfbmstances, and (b) if and when it is 
enacted that all Chayiea of Quaker Sessions shall be legally 
qualified.’ f 
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It is gratifying in these terms of reference to find an 
indication of the adumbration of a long-overdue measure of 
reform in the composition of courts of quarter sessions. It is 
equally gratifying to find that the Committee resolutely refused 
to recommend that in existing circumstances any indictable 
offences should be added to the present jurisdiction of those 
courts. In the event of reform the Committee was prepared 
to add fifteen classes of offences to it. It is of interest also to 
observe that the Committee was of the opinion that ‘ a very 
considerable volume of work is sent to Assizes which might 
have been dealt with at Quarter Sessions, if the provisions of 
tiie Act of 1889 had been mote strictly complied with,’ and 
that it recommended that the Home Office should again issue 
a circular to justices urging a stricter compliance with the 
Act. No great exception can be taken to the Committee's 
recommendations if the continuance of the present system of 
courts is accepted as axiomatic. But it should be borne in 
mind that some competent critics have expressed the view 
that the courts of quarter sessions should be* completely 
abolished and that part of their jurisdiction should be trans- 
ferred to reformed courts of summary jurisdiction and part 
to the proposed permanent provincial branches of the High 
Court. In any scheme of reform it must not be overlooked 
that the term ’assizes' includes the sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court. In 1928 Mr. Justice Humphreys complained 
that the Act of 1925 had caused congestion at that court while 
affording relief at country assizes. 

The courts of quarter sessions enjoy two forms of criminal 
jurisdiction. They are appellate tribunals for the recon- 
sideration of decisions of police courts ; they are also courts 
of first instance for the trial* of all indictable offences except 
some thirty classes of offences which are of a serious nature 
or which ate apt to give rise to difficulties on trial. Every 
appeal is, in effect, a reheating ; these courts may, and often 
do, hear evidence not presented at the trial belotv. «Thc 
decision of the court of quarter sessions on an appeal is final 
on points of fact, but on points of law it may, or may be 
compelled to, state a case for the dlinion of the Court of 
King's Bench. When a court of qcuMer sessions acts as a 
court of first instance, the appeal agaiiuuts judgment of con- 
viction or sentence lies, not to the Kin^s Bench, But to the 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. The 1 first instance ’ jurisdiction 
of quarter sessions has been much diminished by the very 
extensive powers now given to the police courts to try 
indictahle offences summarily, and, on the other hand, it has 
been extended by the modem statutes which give quarter 
sessions jurisdiction to try offences previously only cognisable 
in the assize courts. The criticism generally levelled against 
the composition of the benches of quarter sessions is the same 
as that levelled against that of the police courts. The modem 
tendency to secure the services of trained lawyers to serve as 
chairmen of quarter sessions is a most salutary one and 
should be made general if these courts are to be preserved. 
Plaid recorders are appointed in the borough quarter sessions, 
and the only criticism directed against that system is that the 
appointments are sometimes affected by politics. The com- 
position of quarter sessions sitting as appellate tribunals was 
the subject of one of Lord Sankey’s reforms in 1933. The 
new 4 appeal panels ’ of selected justices may improve the 
position sontewhat, but it is doubtful whether they can really 
achieve the amelioration of the system of appeals which is 
essential. 

How backward is the system of appeals from decisions of 
courts of summary jurisdiction is little realised by laymen. 
In 1934 the police courts tried 633,000 adults and 43,000 
juveniles, the total number of convictions being in the region 
of 630,000. The assize courts and the quarter sessions 
together only tried about 9000 persons. Only i*i per cent, 
of all defendants were tried by jury ; the police courts dis- 
posed of 88 per cent, even of the indictable offences. They 
also disposed of over 60,000 semi-criminal and civil causes. 
The importance of justice being done and of appearing to be 
done in these lower courts cannot be over-emphasised. 

In the past few years the criticisms directed against the 
police courts have been so much ventilated in the Press and 
elsewhere that attention need not be drawn to them in detail 
in this article. The method of selection of magistrates has 
been attacked, and it certainly does not appear that there is 
any well-directed effort Jfco secure the services of young and 
independent persons ajpiagistrates. The congestion of work 
in these courts has hpcome a matter of contemptuous jest 
and has given rise tey&ie suggestion that special courts should 
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be constituted for the trill of motoring offences — a proposal, 
very rightly, not universally well received. The question of 
the selection and status of police court clerks is another matter 
which requires official attention. 

The present defects of the police courts would be much 
more tolerable if there were an adequate system of appeals. 
But in 1934, when the total number of convictions in these 
courts exceeded 600,000, only $21 persons appealed from 
their decisions? Only Bentham could do adequate justice to 
that state of affairs. * 

The matter requires immediate investigation. An attempt 
to improve the position was made by Lord Sankey in the 
1933 reforms by reducing the previously impossibly high 
figure of the bond into which appellants must enter. The full 
effects of that reform cannot yet be judged, but they are not 
likely to be very great. Most persons convicted in the police 
courts, although suffering possibly under a sense of grievance, 
will not face the trouble of entering into a bond, going 
through a series of solemn administrative duties, travelling 
to the quarter sessions centre, obtaining the services of counsel 
and generally incurring about eight times the expense involved 
in the police court’s proceedings in order to get superior 
justice doled out to them by much the same kind of bench as 
that from which they have come, with the further prospect 
of going to the King’s Bench Division with a case stated 
should they still feel aggrieved with the decision. One can 
only imagine what fun Charles Dickens would have had in 
writing a 4 Poor Man’s Tale of Justice ’ to-day in the same 
vein as his * Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent.’ 

Among the reforms which should be engaging attention 
of laymen and officials the following seem to be predominant. 
The first is a better system devised for the selection of magis- 
trates ; the second, the question whether it is not eminently 
desirable that there should be at least one trained lawyer on 
every bench in the country. Should clerks to magistratjs be 
members of the permanent Civil Service and not persons 
engaging in private practice ? Should part of the work now 
done in the police courts be transferred to other courts, and, 
in particular, whether a considerable portion of their civil 
functions, such as the matrimonialmauses, would not be 
better done by the county courts Should the quarter 
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sessions be abolished, pact of their work being transferred to 
reconstituted police courts and past of it to pe rm a ne n t 
branches of the High Court to be established in the provinces 
to discharge original and appellate, civil and criminal func- 
tions ? The question of facilities for appeals is one calling 
for immediate investigation. Its solution may finally depend 
on die reorganisation of the system of courts, lmt, in the 
meantime, there should be a serious review of the working of 
the Poor Prisoners' Defence Act and an investigation of the 
possibility of reducing the trouble and expense now involved 
in appeals from police courts. Any commission appointed 
on this matter should include a few of the Scotsmen who so 
proudly proclaim that their system of justice has for centuries 
acknowledged in a practical way the right of the poorer 
classes to justice 1 

D. Seaborne Davies. 

[This is tie second article in the series on tie reform of the lam 
under the general supervision and editorship of Professor R. A. 
Eastwood, of which the first article appeared in last months issue.] 
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THE FUTURE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
„ CHURCH AND STATE 

By Victor Raises, M.P. (Chairman of the Church Self- 
Government League) 

It has been stated recently by a prominent Churchman that 
the principle laid down by Burke in 1772 as the indispensable 
condition of legislative change still remains valid in the 
twentieth century with regard to the Established Church. 

If it were accepted that reformers must always prove the 
intolerable nature of the abuse they seek to remedy, it would 
obviously be futile for a Commission to producer any scheme 
to modify the relationship between Church and State until a 
crisis had arisen which made a dispassionate survey of the 
problem quite impossible. Fortunately, however, the modem 
tendency, in England at least, is to cute abuses before they 
become intolerable and, by means of moderate reform, to 
preserve the structure of our ancient Constitution from 
violent upheavals. This alone has made it possible for us to 
maintain our most cherished institutions in a world of change, 
whereas, had the Whig doctrine of complete * laissez-faire ’ 
been consistently applied to the problems of the present age, 
our British Parliament would have encountered the fate of 
other representative bodies in Europe. The 1935 Commis- 
sion on Church and State have deliberately framed their 
recommendations in an atmosphere of calm, and, while the 
interim proposals deal with matters of immediate importance, 
the main body of the Report is concerned with the solution 
of difficulties which, if left to themselves, may in course of 
time become a source of teal peril to the Establishment. 

It is tightly emphasised in the Rerat that the Church his 
at no time in its history abandoneckthe glalm to spiritual 
independence. Between Tudor timeL and the Hanoverian 
succession the King in theory exercise^ his legislative ftme- 

54 ) 
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tioos in the Church with die advice and consent of the Con- 
vocations alone, while Parliament gave coercive authority 
to the wishes of the Church thus expressed by clothing them 
in the form of Acts. This was the natural procedure to adopt 
in 1662, when membership of Church and State were pre- 
sumed to be identical and Parliament could claim with some 
justification to be the lay assembly of the Church of England. 
After the Hanoverian succession the archbishops in 1717, for 
reasons of State policy, agreed to the silencing of die Con- 
vocations, and for 135 years the Church was deprived of its 
historic constitutional organ of self-expression. Such a 
break with tradition was bound to have ill effects ; and well 
might Dr. Johnson say, ‘ 1 would stand before a battery of 
cannon to restore Convocation to its foil powers. Shall die 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its General Assembly and 
the Church of England be denied its Convocation?’ The 
inevitable result of silencing Convocations was that no eccle- 
siastical reforms could now take place except by the express 
will of Parliament. In fact, parliamentary legislation became 
the only method through which the Church could act. 

Although such a system could never be in harmony with 
ecclesiastical tradition, it had certain advantages so long as 
Parliament could claim to be truly representative of the 
Church of England. The victory of the principle of tolera- 
tion in the nineteenth century which led to the repeal of the 
Test Act and the Corporation Acts, and the removal of civil 
disabilities due to religious dissent, or indeed actual disbelief, 
completely destroyed the conception of Parliament as the 
lay assembly of the Church. Unfortunately, however, the 
long period of parliamentary dominance had created the 
impression that the Church was a sort of State department, 
and any effort to revive the old ideal of spiritual independence 
was anathema to mm who suspected that desire for reform 
was merely a pretext for * Romanising ’ the Church. 

The Tractarian Movement, with its ideal of beautifying 
religious services, did undoubtedly in certain cases encourage 
definitely illegal practices such as benediction, but its chief 
object was to restore ceremonial which had fallen into disuse 
although it was in sowd with the doctrines of the Church. 
The attempt by ParJament, through the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of ftj 4 , to enforce a narrow interpretation 
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of die law led to the bitter opposition of quite moderate men 
who .refused to accept this interpretation, and extremists 
were thus encouraged to break the law still more. Varieties 
of use, some of which were certainly illegal, developed 
rapidly towards the end of the nineteenth century, and the 
growth of divergent parries within the Church began seriously 
to threaten its unity, and this led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline of 1906. This 
Commission found that there were a considerable number of 
illegalities in the current practices of the Church, and they 
held that many of them ought to cease forthwith. At the 
same time they definitely expressed their opinion that the 
existing law of public worship was too narrow for modem 
needs, and they also passed recommendations for the reform 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Supreme Court. 

The Convocations began to tackle the question of the law 
of public worship in 1907, and their part of the revision was 
completed by 1920. Meanwhile, as a result of the Report of 
the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Selborne, in 1916, the Church 
Assembly had been constituted and the Enabling Act had 
been passed in 1919. The future relationship between 
Church and State could now be considered in the light of a 
most careful examination, and, although the Prayer Book 
Measures of 1927 and 1928 have since been defeated in the 
House of Commons, the question still remains to be settled, 
and too long a delay in facing it might well be as dangerous as 
over-haste. 

• The lessons to be learnt from the past history of the 
Establishment (upon which I have touched very briefly) can 
be summarised as follows : • 

(1) The victory of the principle of religious toleration 

has destroyed any claim which Parliament might 
reasonably have maintained in 1662 to be regarded 
as the lay assembly of the Church of England. • 

(2) The Church has at no rime in its history abandoned 

in theory its belief in its own spiritual independ- 
ence. k 

(j) The narrow interpretation of tHWaw of public worship 
adopted by Parliament in tSk latter half of the 
nineteenth century has gravely\nperilled the unity 
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of the Church and hat affronted the consciences of 

' many Churchpeople. 

(4) The rejection of the Prayer Book Measures, far from 

clarifying the position, has been followed by a further 
increase of lawlessness, and bishops (many of whom 
ate not prepared to forbid the services contained in 
the Deposited Book) find it impossible to prevent 
most serious irregularities for lack of some recog- 
nised standard to act upon. ( 

(5) The growth in the prestige of the Church Assembly 
is a dear indication that many Churchpeople ate no 
longer prepared to regard a twentieth-century Parlia- 
ment as the proper body to deal with Church affairs. 

(6) The inevitable divergence between Church and State 
upon matters such as the Marriage Laws may well 
lead to complete disestablishment in the future 
unless a reasonable modification of their present 
relationship can be reached during a time of com- 
parative tranquillity. 

The above considerations largely guided the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Church and State when they formulated their 
recent proposals. They recommend as an immediate step 
that the Convocations of Canterbury and York, with the 
approval of the Church Assembly, should formally adopt a 
synodical declaration in order to ease the consdentious diffi- 
culties of those dergy who are perplexed and troubled by the 
rigid interpretation of the Dedaration of Assent. The new 
declaration would frankly admit that the existing law of 
worship is too narrow for modem needs, and, while accepting 
the obligation of all dergy to adhere in general to the Book of 
Common Prayer, would permit limited deviations from it 
with the sanction of the bishop of the diocese acting within 
and subject to the following requirements : 

(a) The services of the Book of Common Prayer should 

*■ always be regarded as the normal standard of worship. 

(b) No deviation from this standard should be authorised 

unless in the opinion of the Convocations it was 
neither contnuft to not indicative of any departure 
from die fundfcental doctrines and principles of the 
Church of Bpgland as set forth in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, r 
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(e) No deviation should be sanctioned by any bishop 
. except with the approval of or in conformity with 
principles laid down by the Convocations with the 
approval of the Church Assembly. 

(d) No deviation should be brought into use in any parish 
without the good-will of the people. 

It is obvious that a declaration of this character would 
enable the bishops to check many of the illegalities and abuses 
which have arisen in jecent years, and for the first time it 
would be possible to differentiate between moderate men who 
had only been forced to overstep the existing law because of 
its rigidity and those extremists who refuse to be bound by 
any regulations whatsoever. In fact, there would be dis- 
cipline in the Church at long last and standards of worship 
would be set up which no man could disregard with impunity. 
It is also suggested that the fourth recommendation of the 
Royal Commission of 1906 should be implemented forth- 
with — namely, bishops should be invested with power to 
refuse the institution of a presentee into a benefice if he is not 
prepared to obey the directions given by the bishop as to the 
lawful conduct of divine service, and as to the ornaments and 
fittings of churches. 

Proposals for the Future Relationship between Church and 
State . — Although the interim recommendations should be of 
real benefit to the Church, the wider question of its future 
relationship with the State still remains to be settled. Dis- 
establishment is definitely rejected in the Report as a satis- 
factory solution of the problem, but it is admitted that the 
case for a complete break-away may gain in strength unless a 
happier solution can be reached in the meantime. 

The Commission on Church and State realised that the 
rejection of the Prayer Book Measures by Parliament in 1927 
and 1918 was at any rate due in part to the prevalent belief 
that these Measures were not urgently demanded by the 
Church as a whole. The passing of the Church of Scotland 
Act in 19x1 had already shown that in certain circumstances 
Parliament would grant complete spiritual freedom to an 
Established Church, and, while adriktting that the Scottish 
settlement could not serve as an exacwtodel for England, the 
Commission express the view that wnt is right in principle 
for the Church of Scotland cannot be vnong for the Church 
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of England, and they have worked upon this assumption in 
framing their Report. It is, therefore, proposed that a Round 
Table Conference should be called, representative of all shiules 
of Church opinion, in order to secure as wide an agreement as 
possible — 

(a) On the permissible deviations from the Order of Holy 

Communion; 

(b) On the use and limits of reservation. 

No demand for parliamentary legislation will be made until a 
sufficient measure of agreement has been reached within the 
Church upon these vital matters, and for this purpose it will 
be necessary to obtain the support of the great central body 
of non-partisan Church opinion. 

When the Conference have concluded their labours and 
produced recommendations. Parliament will be invited to 
pass an Act permitting any purely spiritual Measure relating 
to the Church to be presented for the Royal Assent without 
parliamentary discussion. Any such Measure 

(i) Must' receive unanimous certification by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Lord Chancellor and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that it relates sub- 
stantially to the spiritual concerns of the Church of England ; 
(a) Must receive certification by the two archbishops 

(a) That it has been approved by resolutions passed by 

both Convocations ; 

(b) That it has been twice approved by resolutions passed 

by the diocesan conferences of not less than three- 
quarters of the dioceses within the provinces of 
Canterbury and York — that is to say, once before 
and once after the revision of the Measure by the 
several Houses of the Church Assembly ; 

(f) That, in their opinion, it is neither contrary to nor 
indicative of any departure from the fundamental 
doctrines and principles of the Church of England 
, as set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
and the Book of Common Prayer. 

The above procedure, which follows closely upon the 
lines of the Enabling Act, might well pave the way for a 
lasting settlement, as djp passing of foe proposed Act would 
prevent any future ffupon between the Lay Assembly of the 
Church and the BfWsh House of Commons, while foe 
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acceptance of the doctrines contained in die Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer must allay the 
anxieties of those who in the past have suspected that Church 
reform could only mean thinly-disguised Romanism. 

On the question of the appointment of bishops, the 
Commission recommend that the present system shall be 
adhered to, but that, in the event of a totally unsuitable 
nomination by the Prime Minister, the electing body should 
have the right' to refuse to elect the person named in the 
King’s Letter Missive without incurring any penalty, and the 
archbishops should likewise be entitled to withhold con- 
secration. This reform has been long overdue and is unlikely 
to arouse opposition from any quarter. 

Finally, the Commission make a number of valuable 
suggestions for the reform of Ecclesiastical Courts, which 
cannot, however, be of much avail unless the excessive 
rigidity of the law which these courts are bound to enforce 
is relaxed. Subject to this proviso, the Report recommends : 

(1) That appropriate steps should be taken — * 

(a) To reform the constitution and procedure of the 
existing diocesan and provincial courts on the lines 
of the Report of the Commission of 1926, which 
recommends, inter alia , , that in cases where questions 
of doctrine, ritual or ceremonial are concerned the 
bishop or archbishop shall have the right, if he so 
desires, to preside as judge of the court in lieu of the 
chancellor or the official principal ; and 

(J?) To constitute a new court of final appeal for trying 
• spiritual causes, the members of which could be 
appointed by the Crown from a panel nominated by 
the archbishops, and which should contain, not only 
laymen of high judicial experience, but also persons 
qualified by their special knowledge of ecclesiastical 
matters. 

(2) That side by side with the existing courts a ^new 

system of pastoral tribunals should be established to deal 
with questions of doctrine, ritual and ceremonial as far as 
possible administratively. * 

There* can be little or no controwsy with regard to the 
above judicial proposals ; but it is imjmrtant to bear in mind 
that, in the opinion of the Commission their value depends 
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laigely upon the (access of die legislative recommendations, 
The Report must be read as a whole, for everything in it is 
closely linked together, and any attempt at separatum might 
well destroy the structure. 

The interim proposals aim at the removal of urgent 
abuses, but ate in themselves no solution of the wider problem 
of die future relationship between Church and State ; but 
their adoption should lead to greater unity within the Church, 
and thus {day some part in creating a favourable atmosphere 
when the projected Sound Table Conference shall meet. 
Everything in the Report depends upon the success of the 
Conference, and i£ as I believe, the vast majority of Church- 
people can reach some agreement upon the Order of Holy 
Communion and the use of Reservation, it should be possible 
to approach Parliament with confidence and hope. If we 
wait until abuses have become intolerable we shall finally be 
faced with the alternatives of disestablishment or open 
schism. It is wise to advance with due caution ; but let it 
not be forgotten that, in the history of the world, timidity 
has wrecked more causes than boldness. 


Victor Raises. 



BARCHESTER REVISITED 
The Future ,of English Cathedrals 
By Norman Sykes 

To the student of religious and ecclesiastical life in En gland 
few discoveries would be more valuable than that of the 
manuscript, long buried in the dust of antiquity, of the 
complete chronicle of Barchester Cathedral. A slight exercise 
of the imagination will suffice to reconstruct the interest of a 
complete history of Barchester, from its foundation through 
the changes of the Norman epoch and of the l^ter Middle 
Ages, during its refounding as a secular chapter with dean 
and canons, followed by its quiet lethargy and torpor in the 
long Georgian age, until the reforms of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and of the Oxford Movement stirred life again 
in its venerable body. But the irreparable loss of such a 
manuscript makes us, perforce, the more grateful for such 
traditions of Victorian Barchester as have been preserved in 
the Barsetshire chronicles of Anthony Trollope. Moreover, 
although it is impossible to go behind Trollope, the reader 
may now advance beyond him, thanks to the versatile genius 
of Ronald A. Knox, whose fantasy Barchester Bilgimage * 
has delineated the salient features of ecclesiastical develop* 
ment in that city during the ‘three-quarters of a century last 
past. 

The value of this recent addition to Barset history is 
evident. For the period dividing Trollope from Knox has 
witnessed changes in the fabric, services, and ornament# of 
English cathedrals more striking and thorough-going perhaps 
than those of any previous half-century save that which 
separated Henry Vm.’s breach with Some from the Spanish 
Armada. It may be conjectured, uwed, that if Thomas 
Tallis, who sang in the Chapel Royal thMghout foe troubled 

1 R. A. Knox, Bmt but* Pilgrimagt (Steed ana Wud, 195 j). 
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changes from Edward VI. to Elizabeth, were to have lived 
again during the last half-century he might have thought that 
his former experiences were being repeated, though in the 
reverse direction. It is a matter of interest, therefore, to 
inquire how for Barchester is typical of contemporary stan- 
dards in English cathedrals, how far it has kept pace with, 
or lagged behind, or moved in advance of, the reforms 
springing from the influence of the Oxford Movement; 
and what changes its developments .portend in the future of 
cathedral foundations. To this end Mr. Knox provides an 
admirable starting-point ; though of necessity he has had to 
rely for much of his information upon a biassed authority. 
Mr. Bunce, the veteran verger of Barchester Cathedral, though 
possessed of a tenacious memory which makes him a veritable 
repository, official and personal, of cathedral history and 
gossip, is critical owing to his advanced years of all new- 
fangled innovations. But if at times (as will be indicated 
later) there.is reason to suspect him of prejudice or inaccuracy, 
this cannot detract from the gratitude which must be felt by 
readers of Barchester Pilgrimage towards both relator and 
recorder of such useful reminiscences. We remain their 
infinite debtors even when we become their critics. 

The first problems of Barchester Cathedral during this 
period resulted from the dilapidation of fabric characteristic 
of the eighteenth-century sloth and from the zeal of the 
Oxford revival for Gothic restoration. At Barchester, 
accordingly, the entire west front of the cathedral was rebuilt 
under Dean Arabin by Mr. Cheesemeadow (a presumed 
disciple of Gilbert Scott) in ‘ a dull yellowish stone ’ with “an 
original device of his own in the shape of * two large pepper 
pots (as they are generally called) with which he decorated 
the comer towers,’ which had fallen down in the previous 
century.* Unfortunately these repairs did not obviate the 
necessity of a later extensive underpinning of foundations, 
carried through at the beginning of the present century by 
Dean Plumbhne. Dr. Plumbline, however, was thorough 
in his reparations, and contributed to the future welfare of 
the structure by a vast installation of the useful services of 
lighting, heating, vm sanitary arrangements. At the con- 
clusion of the G tSt Wat, therefore, Barchester (having 

* R.&. Knox, bardxstcr Pilgrim^, p. j. 
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escaped material destruction by reason of the drcumstance 
that ap: warfare was yet unperfected) stood in sound condition 
so far as concerned alToutward properties and appurtenances* 
Its worshippers enjoyed electric light instead of obsolete and 
obscure gas jets ; it had an adequate system of central heating 
in place of the old unsightly coke-burners; and in these 
respects it ranked amongst the more fortunate of English 
cathedrals, several of which had to wait longer for security 
of fabric and modem interior conveniences. 

It remained only that Barchester Cathedral should be 
made, like the king’s daughter, all glorious within ; that the 
ornaments of the church should be of wrought gold, and 
those of its ministers fashioned of silk in the most skilful 
raiment of needlework. The cry was now heard even in 
conservative Barsetshire that cathedrals should be spiritual 
power-houses for the diocese which they served and for 
the whole state of Christ’s Church established here in Eng- 
land. Instead of being regarded (or disregarded, according 
to eighteenth-century custom) as ancient monutoents and 
memorials of a superstitious past, or visited by the merely 
curious (as in the mid-nineteenth century) as historical 
museums, they should become places of pilgrimage as in the 
ages of faith. Dr. Letham Allcombe, who was appointed to 
the deanery in 1918, commenced at once this necessary work 
of interior glorification. By 1925 he had wrought miracles 
in the realm of restoration, as Mr. Knox testifies : 

He 'was a man of admirable taste, and he had already refurnished 
all the chapels in the cathedral with altars, (stone altars, some of them), 
and fitted these out with dossals, testers, and reredoses, till you could 
have sworn that the Reformation had never happened. He was fond 
too of bowings, crossings, and genuflexions, and strange doings were 
reported by those worshippers who attended the early service on week- 
days.* 

It is to be feared that this account is not without a tincture 
of malicious hostility ; for according to reasonable staxuiards, 
it was contended in Barchester that the new dean had mefely 
restored the dignity of worship in consonance with his 
favourite injunction to worship the Lord in the beauty of 
. holiness. But Mr. Bunce reported thk on Sundays also the 
customary liturgical order had suffere&divets interruptions. 

8 R. A. Knox, op. eit. y p.* 176. 
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cathedral isn't wbat it was la my young days. Than theca wai 
morning rad evening payee nog emy day, tad you wouldn't with 
to hew it rang tweeter then what it ms is Mr. Harding’s tine, I 
won’t aay as many people came, but those as did come, came to pay, 
and knew what they was to be let in for. Now, sir, if you’ll believe 
mat it's High Mass tills Sunday, and the Baptist minister preaching 
the nest, and boy-acont* with kettle drums the nest, and massed choirs 
— women tome of ’em — the next ; and if you put your nose inside 
dw budding during the week, as likely as not you’ll find yourself in 
the middle of a bathing-beauty competition like (his here. The truth 
of die matter is, sir, that people won't go to church to my their prayers 
nowadays, and you have to wheedle them in by all manner of stunts. 4 

Allowance must be made in this tecital fot the verger’s age 
and failing memory, which have led him to some confusion, 
if not to actual caricature, of events. It may well be that the 
maned choirs were none other than the performers at the 
Three Choirs’ Festival, a pious and innocent institution of 
our eighteenth-century forefathers. It is probable, too, that 
die reference to the ‘ bathing-beauty competition ’ reflects 
nothing more than an old man’s disapproval of the exiguous 
costume of many youthful visitors (of both sexes) to Bat- 
chester doting die holiday season. The other objections 
might rather be accounted virtues. For the restoration of the 
Sung Eucharist is one of the best features of contemporary 
Anglicanism, whilst the occasional exhortations of Free 
Church ministers (provided always they are not of the 
Unitarian heresy) illustrate the charitable desire of the dean 
to carry out the recommendations of the Lambeth Conference 
Report of 1920, and the Boy Scouts are better employed 
making melody in English cathedrals than attending some 
pagan ancestor worship after the foreign manner of the 
Hitler Jugad. 

Under Dean Allcombe, in feet, Barchester remained 
conservative and moderate. Moderation was the keynote 
of his administration ; and, whilst sympathetic with every 
genuine modem movement, ecclesiastical and secular, he 
trod unswervingly the Anglican via media. In the neigh- 
bouring cathedral of Silchester things were somewhat 
differently done. Thus on Bank Holidays there was a Hikes’ 

High Mass, accompanied by * trumpets also and shawms ’ io 
order to open the Sea of modem youth to the glories of 


‘Aft, pp. 171-*, 
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‘ Merrie England ’ in tie Middle Ages. Great awards were 
reported by the Church newspapers to have been attracted at 
these times ; though lAr. Bunce, on visiting tire neighbouring 
cathedral with the newly-founded Guild ofVergers, is believed 
to have expressed a vigorous doubt whether die greater part 
knew for what purpose they were gathered together, especially 
as he himself found the Liturgy somewhat difficult to follow, 
being possessed only of the Book of Common Prayer of 
1662. 

Certainly he returned to Barchester with a heightened 
appreciation of its sobriety and moderation. In his own 
cathedral, for example, the dean had allowed the commemora- 
tion of St. Ewold, who died in 925, to pass without the 
restoration of an altar upon the place where formerly stood 
his shrine ; and had provoked thereby much criticism for 
his unpardonable oversight, not only in omitting to domesti- 
cate die commemoration within the cathedral itself by 
announcing that Mass would be said on the site of the shrine 
for the first time since Henry VHI.’s spoliation, but also in 
failing to establish an annual feast of St. Ewold’s translation. 
In other respects, too, Dr. Allcombe stood firmly for cautious 
adherence to Anglican tradition. Thus he has so far resisted 
the ceremonial use of incense at the Choral Eucharist, and has 
stood stiffly by the Canons of 1604 in refusing to abandon the 
wearing of copes in favour of chasubles, dalmatics, and 
tunides. The principle of his administration has been to 
bring the cathedral to the people ; and his efforts have been 
rewarded by evidence of the bringing of the people to the 
cathedral, to which he attaches much importance, despite the 
reminder of his neighbour that deans and chapters ate not 
subject to the control of parochial church councils. 

Some of these points of difference in cathedral standards 
ate believed to have been the subject of consideration at the 
annual conference of deans, which was held this year at 
Barchester. Dr. Allcombe championed warmly only such 
ceremonies as were understanded of the people, thereby 
bringing upon himself the crushing rejoinder that this was 
an obsolete notion of the Reformers long since exploded. 
Since Professor Otto had proved that wtiigion retided in the 
numinous and irrational, and not in thefeculty of reason and 
reflection, the evident purpose of public worship, especially 
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ia cathedrals, was to create an atmosphere of the numinous, 
and ceremonies, therefore, should be mysterious and inexplic- 
able. In the judgment of the Dean of Silchester, no men 
could have erred more strangely than the authors of the 
preface ‘Of Ceremonies’ in the Book of Common Prayer 
in holding that they should be ‘neither dark nor dumb 
ceremonies,’ but such as ‘ are so set forth that every man may 
understand what they mean and what use they do serve.’ 
Such an ordering would take away the chief end of ceremonies 
as symbols of that mjstmum tremnulum jascinans which is the 
object of religion and worship. 

Driven from this field, Dean Allcombe sought refuge in 
that of preaching. He recollected an unkind phrase of Leslie 
Stephen describing the preaching of John Wesley as generating 
* heat without light ’ ; and argued that cathedrals should be 
light-houses as well as power-houses for the Church. And 
here it has to be remarked with much regret that Mr. Bunce, 
owing doubtless to the disability of a failing memory, said 
very little 1 to the author of Barcbcster Pi/gimag upon the 
question of the theology and sermons of the cathedral chapter. 
In the pre-war days, indeed, Mr. Crawley-Grandey had been 
something of a firebrand there. His first sermon after his 
installation had been on the exploits of Joshua before Jericho, 
a theme arousing as little ardour as recollection in the orthodox 
congregation. Later he had ventured to deal critically with 
the evangelical narratives of the Resurrection, and had given 
much offence. It would seem that he had been reading 
Foundations) a singularly miscalled volume which sought to 
remove the doctrinal bases of the Church on the ground that 
they were amongst the number of things shaken which ought 
not to remain. 

At that time there had been a not inconsiderable contro- 
versy concerning Modernism, but the outbreak of war had 
put an end to such doubtful disputations. Mr. Crawley- 
Gijntley himself had taken service as an Army chaplain, and 
had died at Port Said before reaching an island off the east 
coast of Africa where ruled an Anglican bishop eager to 
exercise a short and easy way with heretics in a diocese 
untramellcd by the fd^brs of establishment After this short- 
lived episode of prmrar days nothing more is said by Mr. 
Bunce of any Modefest canons at Barchester. At first sight 
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this seems to augur so complete a failure of memory on his 
pact as to throw grave suspicion upon the accuracy of matters 
retained in his mind. * But a little reflection will acquit him 
of any reproach. For the tide has turned very properly 
against the preferment of Modernists, it being now justly 
held that cathedral dignities are better bestowed upon clerks 
of the grade of archdeacon and bishop-suffragan who are 
actively engaged in the work of the diocese than upon dons 
employed in dilapidating; its dogmas. 

Dean Allcombe, though deprecating all outpoken expres- 
sion of heresy, maintained the distinction of Barchester in 
having made provision, in the draft statutes recently pre- 
sented to the Cathedral Commissioners, for the appropriation 
of so many as two residentiaryships, one of which was 
attached to the office of chancellor, for the encouragement of 
scholars erudite in some branch of sacred learning. Thereby 
he hoped that the Church universal might profit from their 
writings, and the city of Barchester from their sermons in 
defence of the historic faith as expressed in modem terms. 
The reappearance of the Dean of Silchester’s bite noire of the 
importance of preaching provoked an instant riposte against 
his brother of Barchester, to the effect that such notions, 
albeit congenial to the temper of the pre-war generation to 
which Dr. Allcombe belonged, had been disposed of by the 
theology of Dr. Barth, which had demonstrated the futility 
of man’s attempts to comprehend the ways of God by 
searching out, and insisted on the necessity of accepting reve- 
lation without reflecting upon it. The conjunction of Pro- 
fessors Otto and Barth, indeed, had reduced both sermons 
and ceremonies to the proclamation of mysteries — a stand- 
point championed by the wisest of Anglican deans. Dr. 
Swift, in his sapient observation in the Letter to a Young 
Clergyman : 

I do not find that you are anywhere directed in the canons or articles 
to attempt explaining the mysteries of the Christian religion; and 
indeed, since Providence intended there should be mysteries, I do not 
see how it could be agreeable to orthodoxy or good sense, to go about 
such a work. 

' This pronouncement, it was generally agreed, ended profitable 
discussion of the matter. % 

In these circumstances it seemed inting that btfhedtal 
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stafla should be occupied by administrative officers engaged 
in various forms of practical work under the direction of the 
bishop. |n this respect also Barche&er suffered the mis* 
fortune of bring thoroughly behind the times. For it 
belonged to that retrograde minority of English dioceses 
which had not been subdivided once, or perhaps twice. In 
the distant pre-war epoch a project had been afoot, as Mr. 
Bunce remembered, for the division of die ancient see by 
crea ting a new bishopric at Silverbridge, to which Mr. 
Crawley-Grandey was understood to have given liberally both 
in foods and by the offering of his own house as a residence 
for the new bishop, hoping, no doubt, that such generosity 
would ensure his own elevation to the see of Silverbridge. 
With the advent of war this had naturally lapsed; but, 
strangest of all, in the zeal for Life and Liberty which con- 
vulsed the Church upon the conclusion of the Armistice, no 
further mention is made in Barcbtster Pilgrimage of so evident 
a means towards that end as the Silverbridge Bishopric Bill. 
The Dean 6f Silchester, however, whose occasional excursions 
into ecclesiastical history rarely foiled to produce interesting 
fruits, advanced the precedent of the demand (admittedly 
unsuccessful) of Pope Honorius HI. in 1226 for the appro- 
priation of two prebends of each cathedral and conventual 
church for the financial needs of the Roman curia, and sug- 
gested that the deans should pledge themselves likewise to 
surrender two residentiaryships in each cathedral to the 
Society for the Propagation of Prelacy, of which he was 
president. By this means one canonry would be suppressed 
and its revenues diverted to the foundation of new dioceses, 
and a second devoted to the stipend of a suffragan-bishop in 
the re m ai nin g diocese; and if the surviving stalls were 
bestowed upon archdeacons, the Churcb'Of England would be 
enabled thereby to become duly militant— at least, so for as 
its staff officers were concerned. 

(The chief obstacle in the way of a cordial reception of 
this proposal lay in the fact that the insuperable difficulties 
of dams and chapters consisted in their diminishing revenues 
and increasing needs. With the recurrent demands fot 
extensive repairs to Jprir fabrics, and foe prevalent tithe 
agitation, which hara>idden fair at first to disendow cathe- 
drals without appeal to Parliament, and upon their cause 
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being pleaded before that high court had resulted only in 
sympathy attended by partial spoliation, many cathedrals were 
insolvent, despite th&r suppression of some prebends surd 
frequent correspondence with the fairy-godparents of all 
good (and some bad) causes in the Church of England, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In such straits even revolu- 
donary suggestions were received with a measure of con- 
sideration which they scarcely merited. 

One proposal, so infamous that the identity of its author 
has been suppressed, was that the Church of England should 
liquidate its responsibilities in this regard by conveyancing 
the cathedrals to the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
in return for a handsome sum, and transferring them thither 
stone by stone. It was argued in defence of such vandalism 
that at least by this means these priceless treasures of archi- 
tecture would be preserved for the admiration of posterity 
by removing them without the range of European aircraft, 
which would otherwise level them with the ground in the 
next war, which was universally believed to be’ imminent. 
Unanimous agreement was reached amongst the decanal 
dignitaries that this idea should be kept a close secret from the 
ears of the episcopate, lest the House of Bishops, alarmed by 
the financial consequences of the threat of disestablishment 
and disendowment looming ahead, might introduce a Measure 
into the Church Assembly for its realisation, thereby pro- 
voking a final rupture with the supreme court of Parliament. 
The prospect of disendowment lent a spurious credit to 
another proposal that cathedral dignities should be used 
for the endowment of professorships in the several branches 
of theology in connexion with the new English universities, 
as had been done at Oxford and Cambridge by historic 
tradition, so that these revenues might be spared from the 
impending confiscation as being appropriated to educational 
foundations. The chief and overriding objection to this 
scheme lay in the feet that, professors might thereby becqme 
more i nflu e n tial than bishops, and the Church of England 
suffer the experience of the Church of Sweden, in which 
cathedral chapters furnish the personnel of theological 
• faculties and the episcopate is report A to be almost a dose 
preserve of the professoriate. In acMkion to the evident 
unseemliness of such a state, it was agreed that the*typically 

Yol. CXXI — No. 722 x 
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English mistrust of experts, and especially of theological 
experts, would never allow the approval of Parliament to 
such an indefensible proposition. 

The conference settled down, therefore, to the practical 
alternatives in regard to the future of cathedrals. No longer 
valued as centres of learning and study, unable to maintain 
their foil musical complement of daily services owing to 
diminishing revenues, and confronted by recurrent expenses 
in the repair of fabrics, no other solution seemed practicable 
than that adopted in the principality of Wales. It appeared 
upon inquiry, indeed, that the disendowed Church of Wales, 
owing to more pressing necessities, had found itself able to 
do litde, if anything, for its cathedrals ; and this commended 
itself to the imitation of England. If the cathedral personnel 
consisted of a sub-dean, with one minor canon and assistant 
curate, great results might be achieved. A large sum of 
moneys would be released for fabric repair; no longer 
would public criticism be provoked by the scandal of four 
or five dignitaries present at morning or evening prayer; 
the unhappy tradition of polyphonic music foisted upon 
English cathedrals by Tallis and his successors (against which 
the Dean of Silchcster lost no opportunity of inveighing) 
would be broken in favour of a return to the simpler melodies 
of plainsong ; the musical rendering of Matins and Evensong 
could be suspended on most weekdays ; and the numbers of 
capitular bodies completed by the admission of parochial 
incumbents to honorary canonries, the duties of which would 
embrace residence for one week of each year in return for a 
small emolument to cover the expenses of travel and lodging. 
The release of capitular residences for conversion into diocesan 
offices, retreat houses, and the like would contribute towards 
the tmum massarium of administrative efficiency. Above all, 
by making each bishop dean of his cathedral church and 
in«tal1ing a sub-dean as vice-president of the chapter, a long 
step would have been taken towards the removal of the last 
independent clerical corporations which stand between the 
Church and complete episcopal government. 

Upon the note of silent acquiescence in so sombre a 
future the deans disposed. After saying a sad farewell to his 
brethren. Dean Allapnbe entered again his beloved cathedral 
of Bardftster, oppressed by apprehension and despair. Not, 
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indeed, that he doubted the ultimate triumph of the theories of 
his qfighbour of Silchester, nor the probability of some such 
fate for cathedral foundations. But he was incurably romantic 
and deeply attached to Anglican traditions. He remained 
perversely appreciative of the musical standards of cathedral 
worship; and especially he was devoted to the Anglican 
ideal of the domestication within cathedral chapters of the 
union of sound learning with true religion. Perhaps, too, he 
wondered how long his # altars, dossals, reredoses, and testers 
would survive the new ordering of cathedrals. But chiefly 
he murmured, half-audibly and in reverie, * Citrus Anglicanus 
stupor mundiy pondering the glory of the ascription until a 
chance recollection brought to his mind the association of 
stupor mundi with that ill-fated genius Frederick Q., the last 
emperor of his line — which interpretation deepened his 
gloom. As he considered the probable future of En glish 
cathedrals he doubted, indeed, whether in a century's time 
their most devoted servants would share the confident 
expectation that 

The spirit of Laud is pleased in Heaven’s pure elimr 

And Hooker’s voice the spectacle approves. 


Norman Sykes. 
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GENERAL MET AX AS AND THE NEW GREEK 

REGIME 


By S. P. P. CosmjJTAtos 

That Ancient Greece perished as the result of the abuse of 
liberty is a common and long-established belief. Liberty 
has been blamed for all the misfortunes, as well as the ultimate 
downfall, of Greek civilisation, and to-day this age-old 
accusation is still being widely brought. 

An examination of the facts, however, proves the falsity 
of this idea. The truth is that Greece has hardly ever known 
liberty. Even in the great days of the Athenian democracy 
it was in theory only, and not in practice, that liberty was 
honoured, and the inability of this noble republic, with all its 
power and glamour, to survive for more than a brief period 
was due, not to abuse of liberty, as has so often been said, 
but to failure to establish and preserve it. Throughout its 
long series of revolutions, when each of the two political 
parties strove, with equal ruthlessness, to destroy the other, 
even if the price of victory were to be the domination of the 
country by some foreign invader, there was little justice, little 
liberty, for the individual citizen. The factions— for such 
is the true designation of the rival claimants for power in the 
city which invented democratic institutions — struggled always 
to tear each other to pieces, with republican concepts as the 
invariable pretext. Such a contradiction may be unwelcome 
to doctrinaire opinion, but it may Burly be described as the 
most tragic feature of that renowned civilisation. Hellas 
codd imagine an ideal form of government, but was unable 
to put her ideal into effect. She did not foresee foe excesses 
of demagogues and foe selfish particularism which were so 
soon to react against any idea of liberty. That is why foe 
extraordinarily vigotAs life and culture which flourished in • 
Greece, especially ft foe fifth century b.c., came to so 
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There is, besides, a school of thought, insufficiently 
considered as a rule, which bases its contemplation of demo 
cracy upon consideritions of climate and the temperamental 
differences which these connote. Is it not true, for instance, 
that emotional sensibility increases with warmth and bright* 
ness of climate and that this sensibility is incompatible with 
democratic government ? There is no doubt that the disad- 
vantages of the emotional temperament ate balanced by the 
advantages which it confers, by its sharpening of the power to 
appreciate justice and injustice, by its inspiration of generosity, 
gratitude, loyalty, and the spiritual exaltation which enables 
man to look beyond the material present. But it is fetal to 
the working of democracy, which can succeed only when it 
is safeguarded by a willingness to compromise, by the feeling, 
so common in north-western countries, that politics ate as 
amusing as a game and a game as serious as politics, and that 
in both of them the bitterness of revenge is out of place. 
Hence democracy has never succeeded in warm latitudes. 
It ruined Athens just as, but for the wisdom oF Augustus, 
it would have ruined Rome. 

Looking back across 2000 years, we see little change 
around the Acropolis. Present-day Greece is haunted by the 
lessons of a long and illustrious history in the course of which 
she has mote than once succumbed. Ancient Greece 
exhausted her vitality because she neglected realities and 
pfand nnpd herself in desperation to an idealism which led to 
sophistry. Modem Greece is conscientiously seeking for a 
new co nstit utio nal doctrine better adapted to her tempera- 
ment. General Metaxas, who is pre-eminently an intel- 
lectual, is at present the perfect incarnation of the new national 
spirit which aims at the revival of the power of acts rather 
than that of words. When King George I. ascended the 
thmne in 1863, Greece was given an ultra-liberal constitution, 
with a single Chamber and universal suffrage. That was a 
great mistake. The intellectual qualifications of a nation ©nly 
recently freed from Turkish oppression were unsuited to the 
sudden institution of universal suffrage, and political strife 
was soon rampant in Parliament and throughout the country. 
Doctrines were submerged in dan Jkhts, to the country’s 
detriment. Nevertheless, the Danish lcanch of the dynasty, 
by ar bitrating in party quarrels and By soothing political 
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passions, gave Greece die benefit of stability, as is proved 
by die marked improvement of conditions in the kingdom 
up to the outbreak of the World War. This event, not 
unnaturally, threw the country once mote into a state of 
upheaval and put an end to the revival which had been so 
well begun. Greece was one of the countries which suffered 
most from the physical and moral ravages of the war, because 
her territory became not only an international battlefield but 
also a soil in which the seeds of war propaganda took firm 
toot. The internal conflict, deliberately stimulated from 
abroad, arising out of the question of neutrality, gave birth 
to two violently hostile political factions, the Venizelists and 
the Anti-Venizelists, who, until quite recently, have been at 
daggers drawn. 

Since the cruel and shameful execution of the Royalist 
leaders in 1922 an even wider rift has divided the Greeks, a 
rift which has widened still further by the proclamation of 
the republic in 1924. Since no Republican Party then existed 
in Greece, the very word * republic ’ was regarded as a delibe- 
rate provocation, and its short history was one of inglorious 
and unprofitable strife between the two patties. The bank- 
ruptcy of the State under the last Venizelos Cabinet, and the 
bloodshed which accompanied subsequent repeated attempts 
by the Republican leaders at armed revolution (with the 
object of nullifying the result of the general election of 1955), 
ruined M. Venizelos’ prestige and shattered the very founda- 
tions of the republic. Thus to a people who had already 
suffered so much the restoration of constitutional monarchy 
last year appeared as a symbol of stability and internal con- 
cord. It is this longing for peace and for some permanence 
in government which has induced even those Greeks who 
had been most recently converted to republicanism — as well 
as M. Venizelos himself — to think as Herodotus imagined die 
Medes thought when they established a monarchy : 

Since it is impossible for us to inhabit the country if we continue in 
our pr ese n t condition, let us constitute a King over us, and so the country 
will be governed by good laws, and we ourselves shall be able to attend 

to our buainess, nor be any longer driven from onr homes by lawlessness. 1 

The restoration of monarchy was an act of wisdom. 

Immediately on hp return to the throne King George D., 

* 1 Book 1., 97. 
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placing himself above all party politics, granted a general 
amnqgty followed by general elections, in order to restore 
normal constitution^ conditions to the country. The 
elections were freely carried out on January 26, 1936. The 
total number of members elected was 300, but, unfortunately, 
foe Venizelists and Anti-Venizelists were so equally divided 
that foe balance of power was in foe hands of fifteen Com- 
munist members. In spite of King George’s efforts, it soon 
became apparent' that no understanding could be reached 
between foie two great parties for foe formation of a parlia- 
mentary Cabinet. This uncompromising rivalry led to foe 
virtual breakdown of government. Ministry succeeding 
Ministry without being able to accomplish anything mote 
than attention to current business. By creating a state of 
disorder favourable to Moscow, whose agents saw, in the 
disastrously small harvest of last year, and in foe crisis which 
followed foe sudden industrialisation of foe country, an 
opportunity for sowing foe seeds of a second Spain, it led 
also to foe action which General Metaxas was forced to take 
on August 4. 

General Metaxas, who is a fairly recent recruit to the 
sparse tanks of statesmen, retired from foe army after 
serving with great distinction in the Balkan Wars. He was 
bom in Cephalonia, of an old and noble Byzantine family 
which gave foe Ionian Islands eminent prelates and captains 
under foe long Venetian regime and up to the nineteenth 
century. A direct descendant of Angel Metaxas, who in 
1691 was made Count of Venice by the Doge, he has inherited 
from his ancestors that intellectual finesse which would 
undoubtedly have been highly appreciated by foe Most 
Serene Republic. He is a strong man in foe best sense — 
highly cultured, forbearing, and with great charm and 
friendliness. 

General Metaxas had presided over foe last business 
Cabinet since April 13, when foe inability of foe two great 
parties to collaborate in foe formation of a National Union 
Cabinet had led them to give him their confidence and to 
agree to the adjournment of Parliament for a period of five 
months. His ‘ Concentration de Pomtks’ on August 4 was 
unpremeditated. It was a sudden deoKon resulting from the 
threat of a general strike, accompanied By violence aod blood- 
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riied, which the disruption of the country by the leadcricas 
political factions had allowed to develop. His lack of jdicta- 
totial intentions when he became Ptixhc Minister is proved 
by the feet that, unlike Hitler, and, to a lesser extent, unlike 
Mussolini, he had to organise his new regime and find suitable 
personnel after he had established it. 

Red propaganda had been engaged for months past in 
undermining the foundations of the State. Not only had it 
obtained a firm hold upon the working classes, but it was also 
attacking the language (the substitution of modem Greek by 
slang being part of the Bolshevist doctrine), religion, the 
territorial integrity of the country (as shown by the Macedo- 
nian Separatist movement), and destroying the army by 
inciting soldiers to fire upon their officers. All these activities 
were in accordance with the plan instituted by the seventh 
Congress of the Third International, which decreed the 
formation throughout the world of ‘ Popular Fronts ’ begin- 
ning with Spain, France, and Greece. Spain is to-day in the 
throes of dvil war, and there ate obvious signs that France’s 
day is not far distant. Greece has escaped disaster solely 
bemuse of General Metaxas’ courageous strength and insight. 
The Third International began feeling its way in Greece by 
fomenting partial or ‘test’ strikes during the first months 
of last year. These were so successful that the Communist 
Patty believed that the country was ripe for a general political 
strike, and the Third International issued orders that the 
month of May was to see both Spain and Greece enter into a 
revolutionary era. An enlightening document prepared by 
the Spanish Communist Party entitled ‘Confidential Infor- 
mation No. 3,’ now in the hands of the Hellenic Government 
(ef. Journal de Genhvt of October *4, 1936), shows very dearly 
how sedition was being spread and revolution prepared in 
both Spain and Greece, the first result of which was the 
Salonika strike. 

Jliis strike, which was declared on May 8, developed into 
a seditious movement two days later. The plan was that 
on that date. May xo, the Madrid wireless station should send 
out the signal ' E.M. 54-22,’ which was to be the order to 
march, to attack, to arjrist counter-revolutionaries, to mobilise 
the trade unions, and Jo promote a general strike with whole- 
sale sabotage. Owi/g, however, to rite successful and rapid 
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repression of the strike at Salonika, the order was given for 
an adjournment of die revolutionary attempt until August 5. 
It is interesting to note that the Communists found themselves 
obliged still further to hasten their action, because of their 
feat that the new social legislation which the Government 
were preparing to introduce would so satisfy the working 
classes as to release them from the control of Moscow. This 
is shown by the feet that on July 31 the Communist deputies 
told the Premier that if he brought in his new social legislation 
they would call out the proletariat and take possession of the 
streets. As a result of this threat. General Metaxas’ Govern- 
ment was faced on August 4 with the painful necessity of 
choosing between anarchy and dictatorship. Realising that 
to hesitate and temporise in a situation of such urgency and 
danger could only lead to bloodshed and disaster. General 
Metaxas decided upon immediate preventive measures. He 
declared a state of siege, so that public order should be main- 
tained, and dissolved the Chamber, which, by abrogating its 
rights, had failed in its duties. This political change was 
carried out on August 4 without the slightest disorder, some 
thirty Communists being arrested at the same time. No 
further overt act of authority was needed. The whole 
country, with the exception of the would-be leaders of the 
various parties, received with feelings of relief the news of 
General Metaxas’ coup, thus showing their disgust with the 
political groups, which, deprived by recent deaths of all their 
outstanding chiefs, had preferred to confine their activities 
to petty bickerings rather than to work together for the 
welfare of the nation. 

It is characteristic of General Metaxas that he has declined 
to make a choice as between.Communism and Fascism, since 
he knows very well, as every man of vision and intelligence 
must know, that the word * Fascist ’ has to-day been divested 
of meaning owing to its systematic use by the Comintern as a 
term of opprobrium for all who oppose their plans.. In 
adopting a policy for his country he has been guided solely 
by national considerations, by his wish to give Greece a new 
constitutional charter and a new representative system based 
on corporations, which shall not onlytorotect her against the 
corrupting influences of the conflicts Wtween factions from 
which she has suffered so much in the put, but which can be 
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adapted to all her present-day needs and aspirations. His 
State doctrine does not ton counter to any of the great 
principles of civic liberty, but he believes that the limits of 
liberty should be periodically adjusted to suit die laws of 
progress. Liberty, like everything else, suffers from irre- 
sponsible use, and, if its advantages ate to be retained, it must 
be made to conform to daily needs. The first object of the 
programme which General Metaxas is now putting into 
operation is to bring about a revival of national sentiment, 
which has been weakened by internecine struggles. 'The 
Greek people/ he says, ' are becoming a despairing prey to 
pessimism. They have lost faith in their own future. This 
fact has seriously impaired their patriotic sense. A nation 
that has fallen so low becomes an easy victim of foreign 
aggression, especially in such troublous times as ours.’ 

General Metaxas* second great object is to balance the 
budget and to put foe national finances on a sound footing. 
In addition, one of his first acts after his ' Concentration dt 
Pottpoirs ’ last August was to give to foe foreign holders of 
Greek Government stock — who ate mostly British — tangible 
proof of his Government’s good faith, in foe shape of an 
agreement to pay 40 per cent, of foe interest due on foe 
external debt, instead of foe 35 per cent, which was foe 
maximum payment authorised in previous years. The 
Council of Foreign Bondholders and foe League Committee 
thus had foe satisfaction of seeing their efforts rewarded at 
last. Such an agreement could never have been concluded 
before the dissolution of foe Chamber, since demagogic 
politicians and candidates for Parliament, in outbidding each 
other for the support of foe electorate, had always opposed 
any increase of foe existing debt payments. The Government 
is now considering, in conjunction with its foreign bond- 
holders, a permanent settlement of the service of the Greek 
external debt, on foe basis of foe country’s present ability to 
pay, and there is every reason to believe that this will be 
achieved in the near future, particularly in view of foe 
rigorous exchange restrictions which have been imposed to 
assist this purpose. 

Other objects of dft Government’s policy ate to increase 
foe national output ;jy improve foe conditions of foe working 
dasses ; to strengtSen the foundations of religion, which 
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has preserved Hellenism for so many centuries and which 
Communism had be^un to undermine ; to consolidate the 
bourffoisie y subject to # such sacrifices as are indispensable to 
ensure the welfare of the more necessitous sections of the 
population; and to reorganise as quickly as possible the 
armed forces of the country so that they may be ready to 
repel any possible attack at a time when the peace of the world 
is at the mercy of unpredictable events. 

As regards foreign pqlicy, General Metaxas has repeatedly 
stated in his principal public speeches that he is pledged to 
support the cause of peace and to maintain the traditional 
Greek policy of friendship with England, which, as is well 
known, has ever since the Battle of Navarino been the main 
directive purpose of his country. King George’s return to 
Greece has helped to strengthen these ancient ties, and 
ex-King Edward’s recent visit to Corfu, where he met King 
George, and to Athens, where he made the acquaintance of 
General Metaxas, was die source of deep gratification to the 
whole Greek people. 

S. P. P. COSMETATOS. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
A Centenary 

For some twenty years Swinburne was a regular contributor to 
this Review. The first article he published in these pages was his 
essay on * Wordsworth and Byron,’ which appeared in 1884, and 
in the course of the same year he contributed a poem, and also a 
study of the works of Charles Reade. Some of his contributions 
are among the most important critical essays he ever produced, 
alike in respect of subject-matter and of style. For example, they 
include the chief part of his weighty * Study of Ben Jonson ’ ; and 
his essays on Webster, Dekker, fylarston, Middleton, Heywood and 
Tourneur — in other words, two-thirds of the work that went to 
make The Ag t of Shakespeare. Some of these prose contributions 
were very long, and had to be spread over two issues of the Review ; 
for instance, that on * Wordsworth and Byron,’ which occupies 
ninety-three pages of * Miscellanies,’ took up fifty-two pages it} all 
of The Nineteenth Century in those heroic days 1 Twenty of Swin- 
burne’s poems appeared in the Review ; altogether, in prose and 
verse, he contributed to forty numbers, and thus he may well be 
regarded as a Nineteenth Century man. 

[A critical appreciation of his place in Oldish literature from the 
pen of Mr. Randolph Hughes will appeaiSa the June number of 
tins Review. (Ed.;] w « 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Invasion *14, by Maxence van der Mecrsch (Constable, 7 s. 6d.). 

This claims to be yet another of the war books, of the 
writing of which there is apparently no end. Yet it is 
different. It is a closely woven study of the life of an occupied 
people behind the lines — in this case the country round 
Tourcoing and Roubaix, upon which descended the curtains 
of invasion for the four years 1914-1918. The book claims 
to have been written with total dispassion as between the 
French, Belgians and Germans. It combines passages of 
beauty and brutality. It claims nobility and villainy. It 
disdains propaganda. Finally, it claims to be ‘ a magnificent 
work of fiction,' which is exactly what a war book should 
not be. This book gives an unceasing impression, not of 
fiction, but of truth, even unto nausea in certain pitiless 
comers. The sordid truth is illuminated with the occasional 
terrors and splendours of the struggle. 

The standards of war books were set before the Great 
War begot the glut of books which have flowed since. For 
the interwoven plot, the handful of characters and the web 
of military facts there stands Zola’s Dibdcle. He had taken 
the best title possible for a war book. Tolstoy took the 
universals of War and Peace for .his. Tolstoy avoided literary 
plots and technique and threw down scores of characters, 
whom he left to grow in his pages until he picked them up 
again. Both wrote dispassionately — at least, they were both 
assailed for lack of patriotism. No war book has equalled 
or displaced either, and every great one written shows 
conscious or unconscious descent from diem. We can only 
say that this book can be shelved between Zola and Tolstoy. 

What happens behind the lines of occupation ? War is - 
only imagined in tops of the front line and the hospitals. 
This book is a long,%rim study of the mingled miseries of the 
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forgotten country, where two races, or rather two propa- 
gandas, meet and clash; of the endless secret spying and 
counter-spying, of tftfe struggle for food, of the hiding of 
soldiers, and the strange continuation of everyday life with 
all the values changed. There is the inevitable clash of sex 
between the German men and the women of the conquered 
districts. Some surrender to the enemy, others hold out. 
In ancient race wars it was believed that the women of the 
conquered always absorbed their conquerors. They made 
the children, and in consequence the conquerors absorbed 
the religion, the features and the language of the mothers. 
An enormous amount of German blood must have been 
absorbed into the occupied territories. Time only can show 
whether it will make for peace when French patriots find they 
have mixed blood, or whether they will become janissaries 
towards their hated * Fatherland/ 

An occupied country lives on rumours and legends. 
Most of the worse about the Germans have been dissipated, 
brutal as they were; but who started the story that they 
scattered hundreds of cats lit with soaking petrol through 
the streets of Lille ? The difficulty of such a feat and the 
chances that the cats would rush amongst their torturers puts 
the idea outside reasonable war measures. But the account 
of the Dutch frontier and the working of the electrocuting 
wires reads like a flash from the past. There are certain 
features of life in war which have not been better done. 
The two great secret occupations of the people were the 
regular spying and the printing of a sheet, which told the 
truth and kept up the courage of the readers. People acted 
without thinking whether they were heroes. Smugglers 
became of vast importance, since they knew all the ins and 
outs of the frontiers. Criminals gave the Germans most 
trouble. All was topsy-turvy. Take one example : f Here 
was he, a peaceable litde clerk, wandering about the cold 
countryside at two o’clock in the morning waiting for an 
English aeroplane. What a fantastic situation ! ’ But true 
it was, and die aeroplane delivered four baskets containing 
pigeons, and before long Theverand (the peaceable little 
clerk) was shot for his share in thstepying together with 
Ganre, the chemist. The treatment cK Gaure is a long and 
brutal agony, and the letter of the mawialist-chemist to his 
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fellow-conspirator, a priest, is a masterpiece, though one 
wonders, after the appalling treatment which he had received, 
whether he could formulate such philosophic phrases as 
* Good-bye ; this is a stupid sort of death without meaning 
for me, since I believe in nothing. Why am I going to die ? 
It is a death without reason. I stall die without even knowing 
what it was that made me act as I did,’ etc. 

The complications of trading and the soaring of the prices 
are well described amid the human struggle between avarice 
and the dread of what will happen afterwards to those who 
trade with the enemy. ' One commodity only was cheaper 
than before the war — women.’ Much is harrowing, harass- 
ing, and sometimes haunting, to read. The death of the old 
schoolmaster, who could not get news of his son’s death for 
two years, is as unforgettable as the exportation of the young 
folk tom from their parents to an unknown address : a duty 
so repugnant to the Germans that the Imperial Guard had 
to be employed. But there are shining moments in the 
history of ■humanity. The German soldiers attend a First 
Communion : ‘ Never had so many soldiers been seen in a 
church. When Jacqueline entered, a picture of purity in her 
simple dress, a German standing close to her fell on his knees, 
took the hem of her long skirt in both his hands and kissed 
it with the tears running down his cheeks.’ 

Hie slow progress of the war, the slower starvation of the 
inhabitants, all end in the disillusions of the peace. One of 
the few emerging characters is David, who kept the population 
alive by trading with the enemy. He is tried for treason and 
the crowd wish to lynch him, but war memories stand in his 
favour. He had used his influence with the enemy to save 
lives and prevent executions. He becomes a public hero. 

This book is like a giant patchwork woven with a thousand 
details and memories, some of them coarse and unsavoury 
beyond quotation. The account of men working as prisoners 
behind the German lines is more ghastly than any fighting. 
Whether future populations are likely to be caught in such a 
net of horrors in die next war is a doubtful question. The 
wars to come promise the humanity of widespread gas and 
speedy annihilation ofghe civil ranks in their homes. But of 
the effects of occupajpn in North France during four years 
this read» more accuntely and vividly than any official report. 
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The exaggeration only lies in serving up so many horrors 
together. As Pacifist propaganda* it must be the most 
powelful ever written. But the Militarists will find in its 
pages the justification for any programme which will avert 
such miseries from an invaded area. It will be interesting 
to see which will claim and use the book first : ^Pacifists or 
Militarists ? 

Shane Leslie. 


Co-operative Insurance, by N. Barou (P. S. King & Son* Ltd.* 1936* 
p. xiii + 391, ijj.). 

The literature of the economics of insurance is scanty* and 
every contribution to it* in the objective spirit of this book* and 
with such high social aims* is welcome. The author deals aptly with 
many aspects of co-operative insurance : he describes and analyses 
Consumers’ Co-operative Insurance Societies, Co-operative Labour 
Insurance Institutions* Agricultural Co-operative and Co-operative 
Employers’ Insurance ; but the chapters dealing with the short- 
comings of what he calls — not very happily — ‘ Popular Insurance ’ 
are of special interest. The problem is mainly that of Industrial 
Assurance — namely, burial assurance for the working classes* 
light on which has too long been hidden under bushels of Blue- 
books, of which the author makes ample use. It is clear from his 
essay that the co-operative organisation of industrial assurance 
has been a failure ; it has not succeeded in reducing the enormous 
costs of this business* and has not even been able to reduce its 
expense ratio to that of the biggest non-mutual concerns. This 
must be clear to Mr. Barou (p. 119), but he seems somewhat 
reluctant to admit the logical consequences (p. 70) ; he emphasises 
the negligible part played by policy-holders in certain mutual 
* profit-making 9 societies (by which he apparently means friendly 
collecting societies)* but draws a sharp distinction between these 
and the * real 9 co-operative institutions. 

He would, in our opinion* have been well advised to draw 
the straightforward conclusion that these forms of * popular 9 
insurance should give place to others — £#.* to a system operated 
by the State. This* however* would have meant a criticism of 
existing forms* which the author has held to be beyond the scope 
of his present work. He prefers to hint at the efforts of a great 
c co-operative ’ office in this branch to increase their numbers 
of agents in the country, a policy which Hfcrced the profit-making 
companies to give better benefits* 9 forgoing that it is over- 
competition of agents which is the prind^l came of complaint 
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and of the evil of lapses (p. 70). Unfortunately his views about 
agents, though be ‘ demands a closet examination ’ of the prpblem 
which their activities present, ate superficial, and the connexion 
between their methods of solicitation, ‘ pressure for increase,' 
and the evil of lapses is hardly present to his mind (pp. jjj it stq.). 
As regards industrial assurance, at any rate, we cannot agree with 
his general thesis (p. 82) that ' co-operative insurance is die best 
method for the organisation of popular insurance,' and it is a pity 
that a book by one so well informed should end with so lame a 
conclusion. 

Heuunn Levy. 


‘CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA’ 

Oar attention bos been drawn by Mr. P. R. Stepbensen, of 
Sydney, Australia, to certain references to bim and to Ids published 
works, in an article entitled ' Culture in Australia ,’ by Mr. Randolph 
Hughes, which be regards as derogtory. We are glad to? take this 
opportunity of disclaiming on our own behalf and on that of Mr. 
Randolph Hughes any intention to make unfavourable reflections 
upon Mr. Stepbenseds character, sincerity or god faith . — [Ed.] 


Communications sMd be addressed to the Editor of the ' 
Nineteenth Cento* and After, 10 & ix Orang Street, 
Leicester Square, W.wx. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


By The Marquess of Lothian 

We are at a very difficult crisis in world affairs — a crisis in 
which a wrong choice of direction may produce immeasur- 
able disaster for most of the nations of Europe, and possibly 
of Asia also. It is not necessary at this time to review the 
causes or to attempt to assess the responsibility for the World 
War. Competent historians how agree that neither the official 
German war-time view of encirclement and attack by jealous 
enemies nor the official Allied view of a Germany beat on 
establishing a hegemony over all Europe was correct, and 
that, while the responsibility of the various nations widely 
differs, no nation can be held to be solely responsible for the 
catastrophe itself. The fundamental cause of the war was the 
anarchy in which the nations of Europe were then endeavour- 
ing to live and the effect of that anarcm on colonial and com- 
mercial rivalries. There was not evetn concert oi[ the great 
European Powers in being. 

Vot. CXXI— No. 733 
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The World War ended in the overthrow of Tsarism by 
Bolshevism in Russia and the victory of.the alliance, of which 
France, Britain, Italy, and the United States was the quadruple 
centre, over the quadruple alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. At first the Western Allies 
fought fundamentally for self-defence. But gradually as 
Russia fell out and the United States came in their purpose 
began to crystallise behind four ideas, mainly set forth in 
Woodrow Wilson’s speeches. They were the right of all 
nations to govern themselves, democracy, the mandate 
system, and the creation of a League of Nations whereby 
international disputes could be justly solved by legal and by 
pacific procedure, and not by wars which increasingly ruined 
victors as well as vanquished. 

These ideas were fundamentally those of the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers, and, in themselves, were perfectly sound. To a con- 
siderable extent they were realised. Every European ‘ nation ’ 
and a considerable number overseas became self-governing. 
The old British Empire became a Commonwealth in which 
power was shared by five equal, sovereign partners in a 
Commonwealth of free nations in which Great Britain no 
longer exercised authority over the others. For a time 
democracy became the fashion throughput the civilised world. 
The League of Nations was established and began to try to 
establish a reign of law upon earth. And a beginning was 
made with a system whereby colonial peoples were recognised 
as nations on the road to self-government with whom all 
nations were to have equal opportunities to trade. 

But in practice the high hopes raised by those ideas were 
gradually nullified by three things. The first was that, as was 
almost inevitable at the end of four years’ war-time propa- 
ganda, the terms imposed upon Germany and her associates 
were too severe. They did not conform to that justice which 
must be the basis for lasting order and peace. Some penalty 
for defeat was inevitable. But some of the new national 
frontiers, especially in Eastern Europe, did not conform to 
majority lines. A fantastic burden of reparations was placed 
upon Germany. Het colonies, conquered during the war, 
were not restored. Germany was permanently disarmed and 
her westpm frontiei/eas permanently demilitarised, while her 
late enemies were left in possession of their foil rights both to 
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arm and to organise their defence. It was dear, even in 1919, 
as Woodrow Wilson said, that the future tranquillity of 
Europe depended on whether the League of Nations could 
remodd the Peace Treaty in the interests of reason and justice 
as the effect of war-time propaganda wore off. But this, for 
reasons to be given later, it was unable to do. 

The second main reason for the failure of the settlement 
of 1919 was an almost total disregard of economics. Just as 
the Vienna Congress iq 1815 ignored nationality which even- 
tually blew their settlement to pieces, so the Paris Conference 
ignored the effect on the world of the increase in the number 
of sovereign States in Europe, each with full power to put 
tariffs round themselves, and of war debts and reparations. It 
has been the division of the world into watertight economic 
compartments burdened by heavy international debt obliga- 
tions, both public and private, which has been the main cause 
of the high tariffs, quotas, and exchange restrictions which 
have produced the chronic unemployment, the sodal distress, 
the revolutionary movements, either from the right or from 
the left, the overthrow of democracy, and the return to 
authoritarian government, in so many countries, since 1920. 

The third and perhaps most serious tragedy since 1920 has 
been the failure of the League of Nations. The extent to 
which this failure has been due to the decision of the United 
States to withdraw from the League is often forgotten. The 
withdrawal had two consequences of immense importance. 
On the one hand, it practically destroyed both the Reparations 
Commission and the League of Nations as instruments for 
revision. Had the United States provided the chairman of 
that Commission, as had been intended, the tragic illegality 
of the invasion of the Ruhr*, with its economic ruin of Ger- 
many, might never have been committed by Poincare, and 
both war debts and reparations might have been drastically 
reduced before they had contributed so fatally to bring about 
the great depression of 1929. The fact that Germany was 
able to borrow from the United States and elsewhere as much 
as she had to pay in reparations may have eased the position 
for Germany, but made the world economic crisis even more 
inevitable. But the abstention of tlAUnited States from the 
League had an even more calamitous misequence. It carried 
with it the collapse of the Anglo-Amerrcan Treaty bf Guaran- 
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tee to France against unprovoked aggression by Germany. 
Deprived of what she felt to be a necessary security against a 
neighbour half as numerous again in population as hersel£ 
and in industrial equipment twice as powerful, whom for the 
second time in fifty years she had been unable to evict from 
her own soil by her own efforts, France set to work to turn 
the League of Nations, not into an instrument for the revision 
of treaties, but for their perpetuation and enforcement, and to 
create an alliance system with the Littip Entente and Poland 
which was to stabilise Europe by keeping Germany and 
Hungary disarmed. 

Finally, the mandate system fell short of what was origin- 
ally planned. The ex-German and Turkish colonial posses- 
sions were the only ones brought under the system. Iraq is 
the only territory which has yet taken its place as an indepen- 
dent nation, though Syria is likely soon to follow suit. But 
elsewhere the progress towards autonomy has been slow, and 
the fact that there is the * open door ’ in the mandated coun- 
tries has been no compensation for the increasing reservation 
of ‘ colonial ’ markets for the preferential use of the nations 
which control them. These are the fundamental reasons for 
the failure of the proposals for a better world order which 
emerged in the main from the Anglo-Saxon Powers at the 
conclusion of the Great War. 

In some ways the situation has got worse since 1920. 
There are now four great Powers outside the League, and the 
League, while it has done much useful work in such minor 
disputes as the Saar, Mosul, Alexandretta and in humanitarian 
relief, has foiled either to effect necessary revisions of the* 
treaties or to prevent aggression either in Manchuria or 
Abyssinia. Economic nationalism has become so intensified 
as to produce universal unemployment and profound 
economic dislocations for almost every country in the world. 
And the breakdown both of the League and of the French 
system of security since 1933 has inaugurated the most 
intense and extravagant competition in armaments that the 
world has ever seen. On the other hand, in other respects 
the situation is much better. The ‘ inequality * of Germany 
— which was one of tM world causes of unrest — has dis- 
appeared as a result ofrnc courageous and resolute action of 
Herr Hidex'. Through his action the di ff iculti e s created by 
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the Polish Corridor have also been removed from controversy 
for tei years. Reparations and war debts have been wiped 
out, or practically wiped out, by the great depression. The 
Naval Treaty between Great Britain and Germany is one of 
the central factors for peace in the world. The other great 
change is that Russia has reappeared as a great world military 
Power and recently seems to have become more nationalist 
and less Bolshevist than before. 

What is to happen new ? That is the central question 
which confronts the statesmanship of the nations. The 
greatest danger of the moment is that we shall drift back to a 
new rival alliance system. The dangers of this were very 
visible to Bismarck, who successfully managed to prevent 
Europe becoming imprisoned within it from 1870 to 1890. 
The danger arises from the fact that once the double alliance 
system has become formed the control of policy tends to pass 
out of the hands both of individual members of the alliance 
and of each alliance itself. Thus in the crisis of 1914. Germany 
was largely at the mercy of the diplomacy of Austria-Hungary, 
and France and England at the mercy of Russia. Moreover, 
as the alliances consolidate, solutions by agreement become 
more and more difficult. Crises of Macbtpolitik succeed one 
another with ever-increasing tension. The General Staffs of 
every country perfect their offensive plans, not because they 
plan aggression, but because they must be ready to strike for 
victory, if their countries become involved in war even against 
their will. All such preparations, including the heightening 
of army morale by preaching its invincible superiority, is 
regarded by foreigners as evidence of malignant intention. 
The military time-table for victory becomes more and more a 
matter of hours and minutes, uhtil finally a fool, a knave, or 
an accident — like the assassination of Franz Ferdinand — sets 
in motion forces which no one can control, and which issue, 
not in a local, isolated conflict, but in a world war. 

This liability to universal war which nobody deliberately 
starts, but which no one can prevent or stop, is inherent in the 
alliance system. Every General Staff plans for a quick knock- 
out blow, though all history shows tha^quick victories are 
very tare, and that even when they occumhey seldom end the 
war. Napoleon won battle after battle i^shock tactics, but 
he eventually lost his wars and his throne and almost ruined 
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Fiance. Bismarck was successful in consolidating Germany 
precisely because Germany was not part of an alliance system, 
and because he had a deal grasp of the vital importance of the 
political * imponderabilia,’ as he called them, and of the neces- 
sity of subordinating military action strictly to political con- 
siderations. But in proportion as nations became enmeshed 
in the alliance system the totalitarian nation is succeeded by 
the totalitarian alliance. So complete are the preparations 
that neither side can afford to allow the other to gain the 
smallest advantage in mobilisation, so that even in peace the 
world is continually in a condition of nerves because the 
smallest accidents may precipitate a world war. Yet the 
larger the combinations on the two sides the less likely is 
there to be prompt and decisive victory, so that, as in 1914, 
once the original plans for the knock-out blow fail, the nations 
become involved in a long and tragic struggle in mud and 
blood, involving women and children no less than men, in 
which neither peace nor victory is possible until one side yields 
to exhaustion only a few weeks or months before it overtakes 
the other and the world is in ruins. The alliance system is the 
murder-trap of the nations. 

Yet that system has begun to appear once mote. It began 
with rearmaments. Then came the Franco-Russian Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. This was followed by the German- 
Japanese anti-Comintern Pact and the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Fortunately none of these are yet military alliances. They 
merely foreshadow coming events, unless the process can be 
reversed. But they embrace Asia as well as Europe. As the 
Europe-Asia alliance system appears the United States ohce 
more endeavours to buttress its neutrality, and Great Britain 
attempts first to detach herself from both European alliances, 
only to find that her own security is bound up with the status 
quo in Western Europe, which forces her back into some form 
of partial commitment (the new Locarno guarantee) to 
Belgium and France. As always, the alliance system cuts 
across racial and political affinities and dislikes, because every 
nation acts purely from the point of view of how it can best 
provide for its own security. 

But European aArchy would not in itself produce a 
dangerous rivalry jptween alliances. What produces it is 
some real bone of rontention between the nation*. Unis the 
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Concert of Europe functioned reasonably well for fifty years 
afteif the Napoleonic wars, and the League of Nations could 
function quite well either for Europe or for the world if there 
were no serious differences between its members. What is 
the present ground of contention ? It no longer concerns 
Japan or Italy. Each has attempted to solve its internal 
problems by the method of forcible external explosion — the 
one in Manchuriji and China, the other in Abyssinia, though, 
for reasons I shall give l^ter, I do not think that either of these 
methods will ultimately succeed. The fundamental world 
question to-day is that of the future of Germany. If it could 
be solved, there would be no serious threat to the peace of 
the world. How is it to be solved ? As I have said, in certain 
ways the circumstances are favourable. The poison of ‘ in- 
equality 5 and the burden of reparations have been removed. 
What is left ? Two problems — first the economic question, 
including the colonial question, and second the more impon- 
derable question of power and influence in the world, which 
includes the armaments and the League of Nations questions. 
Let me take these in order. 

For some time a large number of people in both Germany 
and England believed that a free discussion between our two 
countries would fairly easily find a basis of agreement. They 
welcomed the idea because an agreement between Germany 
and England would mean the peace of the world. But such a 
discussion has never taken place. Why ? Some people think 
it is because of the opposition of France and Russia. I do not 
think so. I think there is a more substantial reason. It is 
because there does not at present seem to be a sufficient agree- 
ment as to the fundamentals of a solution to make a discussion 
possible or fruitful. There is* no doubt that, in consequence, 
relations between the two countries are not so good as they 
were at the time when Germany recovered her equality by 
marching her army back to the Rhineland, almost with the 
approval of British public opinion. Yet without an Anglo- 
German basis of understanding, will it be possible to avoid 
drifting back into the death-trap of the alliance system ? 

I am not going to analyse the difficulties which now stand 
‘ between a German-English understanding. There are the 
differences between a totalitarian cowry which ruthlessly 
suppresses all opposition in its own coumry and a democratic 
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system which still clings to liberty for the individual opinion. 
There is the tension produced by mass rearmament. There is 
the present deadlock on the colonial question. I think if mote 
usefiil not to discuss these, but to attempt to set forth what I 
believe could be a basis for settlement which British public 
opinion would, I think, accept. Readers can judge for 
themselves whether it is possible for Germany to accept it 
also. First, as to the economic question. There is no possi- 
bility to-day of returning to universaHree trade. Every nation 
is in greater or lesser degree standing for the greatest measure 
of economic self-sufficiency that is possible. On the other 
hand, the policy of universal economic nationalism is tending 
to produce a new equilibrium. Thanks to modem chemistry, 
engineering and agricultural research, more and more nations 
are able to produce from the resources of their own territories 
foodstuffs and raw materials and manufactured articles which 
previously they could import only from other countries. The 
German Four-Year Plan is a conspicuous example of this, and 
a similar movement has been going on in Great Britain since 
1931. The process of reaching greater economic self-sufficiency 
has been painful and dangerous for everybody. But the worst 
is now over, and if the problem of security could be solved a 
far smaller mutual relaxation of tariffs, quotas and embargoes 
would be necessary to reasonable prosperity for all than would 
have been the case ten years ago. But is the way forward an 
attempt to lower tariffs everywhere simultaneously, or to try 
to bring about mutually advantageous lowerings between 
complementary groups ? I think there is room for both. 

There are a great many people in England who think that 
the easiest solution of the economic problem for Germany 
would be special economic arrangements in Central Europe. 
Germany and the smaller countries to the east and south are 
largely economically correlative, and the present excessive 
economic sub-division of Eastern Europe cannot be per- 
manent. Dr. Schacht, in an important article in the last 
number of the American Renew, ‘ Foreign Affairs,' seems to 
take this view. 

Then there is the colonial question. In this same article 
Dr. Schacht, though £e seemed to be unaware that most of 
the nations of the Bwush Commonwealth, and especially the 
five Dominions, InaEa, Ceylon and Burma, all put high pro- 
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tective duties against the products of Great Britain, and some 
do not accord even a preference to her goods, made a powerful 
plea that Germany* must produce some of her raw materials 
‘on territory under her own management/ and that this 
‘colonial territory must form part of her own monetary 
system/ ‘ All other questions/ he said — * sovereignty, army, 
police, law, the churches, international collaboration — are 
open to discussion.’ I have little doubt that if the ques- 
tion of security could # be solved a long step towards a solu- 
tion of the colonial question could be taken by territorial 
transfer or by special arrangements like those suggested by 
Dr. Schacht in the Central West African area. One of the 
difficulties is the opposition of many to the extension of cer- 
tain aspects of the totalitarian regime to colonial areas. But 
that could be solved by the application of the excellent pro- 
visions of Article XXII. of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, so far as it governs the treatment of native popula- 
tions and progress towards autonomy. These Dr. Schacht 
would dearly accept, and they ought, indeed, to be extended 
to all colonial territories. 

If, then, British public opinion is, in prindple, quite ready, 
as part of final settlement, for a German preferential economic 
system in Central Europe and for some colonial arrangement 
on the basis of Article XXII. so far as the native inhabitants 
are concerned, and is quite willing also to move a moderate 
simultaneous reduction of tariffs, if the German Four-Year 
Plan permits it, why is so little progress being made towards 
a solution ? It is because of an uncertainty about the second 
main Anglo-German question — armaments, alliances, and the 
League. 

People in England ask, ‘ .What is the purpose of Germany’s 
great armament programme, the discipline she has imposed 
upon her people, her totalitarian organisation of industry ? 
Is it for defence or for expansion ? ’ They do not feel sure. 
They do not think that Germany wants to attack Britain her- 
self or France. They think, too, that Russia is well able to 
look after itself. What they are most concerned with is 
whether a rearmed Germany really will respect the national 
independence and autonomy of theftiew nations of Eastern 
Europe, partly because they are intewted in the freedom of 
nations and partly because the creati&i of a military Mittel- 
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Europa would affect their own freedom and future. This may 
seem to Germany to be a wholly unreasonable suspicion. She 
could reply that German armaments are rendered necessary 
by Franco-Russian military encirclement. But the suspicion 
is there, none the less, and it is naturally stimulated by 
interested parties and by the inevitable consequences of Euro- 
pean anarchy. And it produces counter-suspicions in Ger- 
many. That is the curse of anarchy. I do not think it will be 
able to stop British rearmament or to prevent her having 
commitments to defend the status quo — at least, in Western 
Europe — so long as this suspicion lasts. It is vital that this 
issue should be faced, because before very long public opinion 
will tend to consolidate in one position or the other. And if 
it consolidates in an anti-German direction, that conviction 
will tend to spread to the Dominions and America and mobilise 
behind it the well-known stubborn fighting power, as well 
as the gigantic resources, of the whole English-speaking 
world. And those who will profit most by this antagonism 
will be neither England nor Germany. 

Personally I believe that this dangerous situation can be 
solved and friendly co-operation put in its place provided both 
Germany and Great Britain take the same view of two ques- 
tions — first, the future of nationality as the basis of world 
organisation, and, second, of the relative defects and merits 
of the alliance and the concert system of European organisa- 
tion. The older imperialisms ignored nationality and have 
gone to destruction. France ignored German national feeling 
from 1920 to 1933, with fatal effect. Japan has ignored 
nationality and is steadily creating a vehement nationalism in 
China which will eventually drive her back to her islands. 
Speaking from the long experience of Great Britain as a 
colonial Power, I think that Mussolini will prepare for Italy 
in Abyssinia a disaster worse than Adowa unless he respects 
and can find a place for the national sentiment of the Ethio- 
pian people. I have always understood that it is a first prin- 
ciple of National Socialism to respect the political and 
economic independence of other races and peoples so long 
as they respect the independence of the Germans. If that is 
so, then a basis for Aiplo-German understanding exists, for 
it means that German™ fundamentally in line with the secret 
which is the basis bom of the American Monroe system and 
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the modem British Commonwealth of Nations, For many 
years now both the United States and England have recog- 
nised that nationality — not class — is the most powerful poli- 
tical force in the modem world, that it is useless, and in the 
end fatal, to try to repress it. Because they have clearly 
recognised this they have both begun to create associations of 
nations under their own leadership. So long as the United 
States intervened in Central America she was feared and 
hated by the bther American republics. To-day the Pan- 
American Union is a 'reality because the freedom of other 
American States is unqualifiedly recognised. Until Great 
Britain accepted the idea of national self-government there 
was constant trouble in the British Empire. But gradually 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, and finally in 
1922 Ireland, were given the rights of independent sove- 
reignty — the right to have their own armies, their own tariffs, 
their own ambassadors abroad. Yet because they are not 
afraid that Britain will ever attempt to undermine that 
sovereign nationhood these nations have voluntarily agreed 
to mutual economic concessions. They sent nearly 700,000 
men to fight in Flanders and Gallipoli during the Great War, 
and they are probably more resolved to stand together under 
the aegis of the Crown to meet the storms of the contem- 
porary world than they ever were when they were under the 
direct government of Britain. The same process is now being 
followed, often with difficulty, in India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
in the new treaty with Egypt. 

Is it possible for Germany to build up a similar free asso- 
piation of nations in Central Europe ? If so, German minori- 
ties in these regions will be elements of consolidation, just as 
are British racial minorities, in Canada and South Africa and 
elsewhere. It should not be difficult. The nations there have 
a common interest in maintaining their own sovereign inde- 
pendence both against attack from without and from sub- 
version from within. Economically their territories produce 
largely complementary products, and, being contiguous, such 
mutual arrangements are not liable to be interrupted by other 
nations. If they agree upon a common policy, they would be 
invulnerable to attack. But — and iMs is the essential truth, 
as both Britain and the United Stak have found — -such an 
association cannot be created by forcer threats. <In the long 
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coo the attempt to do violence to nationality in the modem 
world defeats itself. Success cannot come from weakness, 
but from a strength which is able to defend itself but which 
has clearly renounced, as Britain and the United States have 
renounced, the idea of doing violence to the independence of 
others. 

If Germany and her eastern neighbours would create an 
association on the British or American model, the main 
economic problem of the day would be far on the way to 
solution. Germany would have an economic zone not unlike 
that of the other great Powers. She would, too, move towards 
the Anglo-American group. Encirclement would end. The 
security both of Germany and France would be assured. The 
colonial question would be soluble. 

That, however, is only one half of the problem. The other 
is the question of how the higher politics of Europe and the 
world are to be conducted in future. In this congested 
modem world there are only two alternatives : one is the 
Alliance system, whose fatal defects have already been 
described; the other is the old principle of the Concert, 
whose most modem form is the League of Nations. There 
is no doubt that if a settlement can be made of the economic 
and colonial questions there is everything to be said for the 
Concert or League principle as opposed to the Alliance 
system. The difficulty is that a Concert or League system 
always finds it difficult to make large changes in the status quo, 
as is shown by the failure of the League of Nations to remedy 
the mistakes in the Treaty of Versailles. But once these 
issues are settled by direct negotiation, the Concert or League, 
system is far preferable. The Alliance system inflames 
suspicion and enmity, provokes competition in armaments, 
makes compromise almost impossible, and ends in world 
wars. The Concert system removes suspicion and makes for 
under standing because it brings people round a common 
table. It convinces its members that it is better for all to 
limit armament expenditure and spend the savings on social 
reform rather than ruin themselves by indefinite multiplication 
which does not alter the ratio between die competitors at all. 
It removes causes of fidMion and makes it possible to settle 
disputes by compromisdpr arbitration. It leads to the only 
possible solution of ftbc colonial problem — trusteeship. 
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ending in autonomy fot all. The original concept of the 
League of Nations was dearly too ambitious. It is impossible 
for tRe affairs of Europe to be conducted by the whole world. 
Europe needs a Concert of its own with a larger and looser 
League dealing with world affairs. The larger Powers would 
have permanent seats on each, and so take the lead in directing 
world affairs. 

So it seems to me that it is possible to escape from the 
present dangerous condition in which we all stand to-day, and 
the symptom of which is the present mad expenditure on 
armaments. It is not for me to attempt to estimate how this 
better state of affairs can be brought about. That is, in the 
main, a matter for diplomats and political leaders on both 
sides. But I feel sure that it may be useful to publish in Ger- 
many a frank statement of a British view of the present situa- 
tion. Perhaps it will be possible to publish in an English 
review an equally frank German comment on this British 
view. 

Lothian. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CORONATION SERVICE 

Bt L. G. Wickham Legg 

How far back into the mist of ages it is possible to trace some 
of the known rites with which the English kings have been 
initiated into their high office it would be neither prudent to 
assert nor easy to ascertain. But it may be worth recalling 
that we are dose to the eleventh century in which the Christian 
practice of anointing the new King has been continuously 
followed in this country, that King Edward VIII., by an odd 
coincidence, came to the throne on the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the day when the need for the machinery of the Court 
of Claims was first recognised to be indispensable, and that 
these two features are by no means the most ancient among 
the coronation rites of England. The elevation of the King 
into a throne in Westminster Hall and the subsequent banquet 
were, until their wanton abolition by King William IV., the 
surviving relics of rites far more ancient, if not perhaps so 
venerable as the Christian ceremonies that were inserted 
between the elevation and the banquet. Though there is little 
chance that these pre-Christian rites will ever be restored, the 
antiquary will perhaps not be alone in lamenting that, for 
alleged and certainly sordid motives of economy, William IV. 
and the Government of his day, with their eyes open to 
the destruction they were committing, abandoned the old 
Teutonic inauguration ceremonies that had come down 
to them from days before the Anglo-Saxons or the Danes 
had landed on our shores. Of the foil rites of the English 
coronation, nothing survives to-day but the Christian service, 
and it is this comparatively mushroom growth of a mere 
thousand years upon which the eyes of the world are now fixed. 

A history which dfls with periods of this length is bound 
to be complex, and indeed the mass of small details in corona- 
tion-lore which has fb be constantly borne in mind is bewil- 
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dering to everyone save the specialist. But it is this very 
complexity which has on the whole protected the rite against 
change. A function (and no simple one at that) which takes 
place at irregular and unpredictable intervals, varying from 
two to sixty-four years, is bound to be clothed in a rhinoceros 
hide of conservatism. Being at first the monopoly of the 
Church, the service was a sort of mystery which could only be 
changed under the impulse of big movements in the Church 
like the ClumaC, which has left its marks on its history, and 
the influence of which 5 s still visible to-day. Later it became 
a ceremony in which lay officers had their say, and to them 
the coronation would appear to be a task falling outside their 
ordinary duties, and demanding, if only in the interests of 
their own peace and quiet, an exact following of the precedents 
established on the last occasion. The result is an extra- 
ordinary monument of the past, studied in England spas- 
modically, being an object of intense interest as a coronation 
approaches, but consigned to oblivion as soon as the ceremony 
is over. On the other hand, since the coronation of King 
George V., it has been on the Continent the object of con- 
tinuous study by scholars who seem to feel for it something 
akin to veneration. One of the most eminent of the German 
writers, lamenting the universal destruction of continuity 
that has taken place abroad, has gone so far as to say that 
no symbols of the past survive to-day except the Cathedra 
Sancti Petri at Rome and the Chair of King Edward at 
Westminster. 

This note of regret on the Continent should not fall on 
deaf ears in this country, which, according to the same writer, 
* is one of the few fortunate States to the people of which it is 
granted to continue building quietly on the foundations which 
their fathers laid and cemented with their blood.’ Because the 
Coronation Service is an epitome of English constitutional and 
political history, it constitutes, for those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear, a priceless heritage. Descending to us from 
'the dark backward and abysm of time,’ it stands like an 
ancient tree, scarred indeed, but alive, a venerable monument 
of our ancient traditions — Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
feudal, Protestant, constitutional — alii bearing the traces of 
those political and religious issues itwhich so much of the 
real history of the country is involved! 
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Stand film and hold fast from henceforth that {dace which 
hitherto thou hast held because it was assigned unto thee through 
succession to thy forefathers in hereditary right, but to which thou 
art now appointed by the authority of Almighty God, by die hands 
of us, all tbs bishops and servants of God. 

In words to this effect, couched in the mote lapidary Latin 
tongue, the Archbishop of Canterbury used to address the 
newly enthroned monarch after having anointed him and 
invested him with the symbols of sovereignty. Interesting 
as this address is in more ways than one, no passage is more 
striking than this, which sets out the three foundations of 
Teutonic kingship, election or appointment, blood-right, 
and consecration. 

No one who has witnessed an English coronatiqn can 
fail to be struck by a ceremony, now called * the Recognition,’ 
which has all the appearance of a popular and even tumultuary 
election. The service begins with the procession from the 
west door. On arrival in the sacrarium, the King and Queen 
make their ‘ humble adoration,’ and the magnificent sweep 
of King Edward’s bow to the altar as he removed his cap of 
estate is not likely to be forgotten by those who saw it. 
Then, immediately afterwards, the Archbishop presents the 
King to the people, asking whether they are willing to do 
him service and bounden duty, and in return receives their 
shouts of assent. The question inevitably presents itself : is 
this really an election, or is it merely a ratification of an act 
done elsewhere ? 

It would take far too much space to examine this question 
in detail. We must be content here to say that all the evidence, 
both from the old service books and from the forms of words 
used at various times by the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
suggests that its origin is ratificatory rather than elective. It 
confirms an act done by a superior power, which, in early 
days, was the actual election of the agnate kinsman best 
fitted to carry on the government, followed by the elevation 
of the chosen prince, not like the successful candidate at a 
pre-Rcform Act election, but cum omni mansuttudim ttrmrmtk, 
into a lofty throne wmetimes called the King's Bench) in 
Westminster Hall, fbe decisive moment was therefore the 
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election by the magnates in the King’s palace to which bishops 
and people in the church afterwards gave their assent. In 
time, of course, the ceremony became mote and mote of 
a form, especially on such occasions as the accession of 
Edward VI., when the smallest allusion to election was cut 
out, or again at the Revolution, when the Stuart phrase 
‘rightful inheritor by the laws of God and man of the 
crown of this Realm’ was changed, in spite of James n. 
and Louis XTV., into * undoubted King of this Realm.’ 

It may indeed seefn in the highest degree illogical that 
even the form erf’ an election should be retained after the 
Revolution, when parliamentary control over the monarchy 
is supreme. If the ceremony really be an election, then, of 
Course, it is a meaningless survival, not only because the 
succession to the Crown is laid down by Act of Parliament, 
but because the form used by the Archbishop, containing as 
it does the word * undoubted,’ defies any opposition. But 
if, on the other hand, the true meaning is really contained 
in the word ‘Recognition,’ applied to the ceremony by 
Archbishop Sancroft, and if it be the assent to a fait accompli 
by a higher authority than the congregation on the spot 
(and believers in Divine Right and believers in a parliamentary 
title would both agree that there is such a higher authority), 
then we can see one more instance how medieval custom 
can survive through every change of popular beliefs, and 
yet continue to play a living part in modem life. Where in 
the Middle Ages the crowd shouted ‘Volumus et con- 
cedimus,’ to-day the cry * God save King George ’ will 
jesound in the Abbey church, and the voices will be joining 
in an act the spirit of which has remained the same, whether 
the title to the Crown be regarded as elective or feudal. 
Divine or parliamentary. 

IL 

The Church has never given whole-hearted approval to 
all the three grounds for succession to the throne : election, 
blood-right, and consecration. In the place of blood-right, 
though rarely setting it completely aside, the Church has 
always considered fitness for the offce as in the last resort 
an overruling consideration, and it inot therefore surprising 
that in the Coronation Service nothing is to be beard of the 
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strict doctrine of Divine, indefeasible, hereditary tight or of 
the Salic Law. The hypothesis and structure of the service 
are a direct negation of any such principle. To consecration, 
however, the Church has ever attached importance, even 
though the Papacy has not been entirely consistent in its 
opinions, and has allowed experience to dictate its outlook 
from time to time. But on one point the Church has never 
failed to insist. Consecration can never be granted unless the 
• Church is satisfied as to the prince’s fitness for office as 
revealed in his willingness to accept conditions which are 
summed up in the coronation oath, the nearest approach in 
the Constitution to an express fundamental contract between 
ruler and ruled. Whatever opinions we may hold about the 
nature of the Recognition, the fact that it was thought neces- 
sary to alter the terms of the oath under the supposed sanction 
of the Statute of Westminster shows clearly that we are here 
dealing with no atrophied survival of past realities, but a 
very solemn portion of the living Constitution. 

In the thousand years’ history of this oath there have 
been two major turning-points. The first is at the corona- 
tion of Edward II., when the old and rather vague threefold 
promise to keep peace, to repress iniquity and rapacity, to 
observe mercy and fairness in judgment gave way for a 
stricter examination by question and answer. The old 
demands for peace and mercy were preceded by a request 
that the laws, customs and franchises granted * by the glorious 
King Edward your predecessor ’ should be confirmed, and 
were succeeded by a demand to hold and keep the laws and 
rightful customs which the common people shall have 
chosen (guas vulgus eiegtrit). Over the meaning of the latter 
phrase endless disputation was to follow. Is eiegtrit the perfect 
subjunctive or the future perfect ? In support of the future 
sense there was the evidence of the French version {que la 
eommmaMtt dt vostre roiaulme aura esleus), and this was the 
opinion of Ptynne, the Long Parliament and the Whigs : 
against it ate Henry VIII., Charles I., Robert Brady and the 
Tories. The point was of importance. If the sense is future, 
then the King would be bound, not only by the laws as he 
found them at his section, but by any laws which Parlia- 
ment might pass during his reign. In this Prynne appealed 
to grammar and common sense, and, had he known what we 
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know, he could also have appealed to history, for die original 
meaning was certainly that Edward II. was to be bound by 
the decisions of the Parliament that was to meet after the 
coronation. 

This is not the only cloud of doubt which overshadowed 
this new oath. Who was the * glorious King Edward your 
predecessor ’ whose liberties and franchises Edward II. was 
to confirm ? If the Latin text of the oath had stood by itself 
the answer could not have been in doubt. It must have been 
Edward IL’s predecessor who had been forced to grant the 
confirmations of the Charters in 1297 and articuli super cartas 
in 1300. But before many days had passed a French version 
of this oath appeared which befogged everything by intro- 
ducing the word ‘ Saint ’ before * Edward/ and whether this 
was done of malice prepense or by accident, the official 
version of the oath in future was to appeal to the Confessor 
and not to Edward I., and all pretence at preciseness vanished 
from the clause. Nor were these the only changes made 
during the fourteenth century. Towards the close of it advan- 
tage was taken of a rubric which directed that, provided they 
were reasonable, additional demands might be made at the 
end of the coronation oath. So there was introduced a 
request for royal protection to the Church, its canonical 
privileges and due law and justice. This request had been 
in use in France since the tenth century, and was now trans- 
ported to England. It is scarcely fanciful to see in this addi- 
tion an attempt to guard against any countenance being given 
by the King to such menacing theories on the lawfulness of 
Church property as were then being advanced by the teaching 
of Wyclif and the rapacity of John of Gaunt. 

Except for the changes made at the accession of 
Edward VL, when all references to the laws of St. Edward 
and to the clergy as a separate estate were omitted, no really 
serious alterations in the oath were made until 1689, when 
the reign of James n. revealed to the whole world the use- 
lessness of an ambiguous oath in bringing a perverse king to 
book. Once again the oath was completely recast, and 
purged of its * doubtful words and expressions with relation 
to ancient laws and constitutions at rials time unknown/ 

The dominating feature of the oaAof 1689 is the insistence 
on rule according to law. The old pauses requiring peace. 
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justice and mercy are fused into, one in which law takes the 
place of peace. The main changes, however, are to be seen 
in the first and third clauses. Gone is* the rhetorical "and 
meaning less appeal to the laws, franchises and customs of 
St. Edward ; in its place, the Sovereign is very dearly told 
what is to be his duty in foture : he is * to govern the people 
of this kingdom of England and the dominions thereto 
belonging according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on 
and the laws and customs of the same.' Eitgerit is construed 
finally in the future sense ; legal sovereignty resides in King, 
Lords and Commons. As to the Church, the third clause 
substituted for the ambiguous phrase * the true profession of 
the Gospel established in this kingdom ’ the words ‘ the true 
profession of the Gospel and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion established by law' This was the first sentence of 
the clause, and it was designed to prevent the recurrence of 
the chicanery which had made itself heard under James II., 
and the memory of which was ultimately to destroy any chance 
of a peaceful restoration of his more honest son. The second 
was a redraft of the anti-Wycliffian addition to the oath of 
Edward II., confirming ' to the bishops and clergy and the 
churches committed to their charge all such rights and privi- 
leges as by law do or shall appertain to them or any of them.' 
Finally, in order that there might be no more illegal tampering 
with the oath, of which there had been so much complaint 
during the preceding century, the terms of the oath were 
fixed by an Act of Parliament, and, until the present year, 
no alteration has ever been made in it except on the express 
authority of an Act of Parliament or as an undoubted, 
consequence therefrom. 

The Bill of Rights makes it necessary that this yea^ the 
King shall make the declaration that he is * a faithful Pro- 
testant ’ at the coronation, inasmuch as no opportunity has 
been provided by an opening of Parliament between the 
King’s accession and the coronation. Seeing that the King 
is about to receive Communion according to the rites of the 
Church of England before he leaves the Abbey, and that the 
statutory coronation oath contains a clause to govern accord- 
ing to the statutes in Pttfiament agreed on, this declaration 
might well be dispensemwith from the Abbey service, pro - 
vided a law could be pfised to this effect. The memories it 
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evokes are odious, it being the substitute for the insulting 
Declaration against Transubstantiation, and its terms are 
otiose •and redundant* seeing that the most complete and 
absolute tests against the profession of Roman Catholicism 
by the Sovereign are about to be imposed. 

In the initial * moves 9 of the service the mediaeval arrange- 
ment had certain advantages over that of to-day. By providing 
that the indispensable conditions of popular ratification and 
r °yal promise should be fulfilled before the solemn supplica- 
tions of the consecration were entered upon, the revisers of the 
service in the fourteenth century showed a greater sense of the 
logical arrangement and dramatic effect than their successors. 
Curiously enough, the men of 1689 (a time when such ideas 
might have been least expected to have been found) seem to 
have been dominated by the desire to approximate the coro- 
nation to the consecration of a bishop by such a rearrangement 
of the service as placing the Litany and first part of the 
Communion Service before the examination of the King by 
the Archbishop, and by inserting the Coronation Service into 
the body of the Communion Service. Their motives in so 
doing may be guessed to be a desire that the scandal caused 
by James II.’s refusal to communicate should not be repeated. 
Far more unsatisfactory was the change made at the beginning 
of the service in 1902, and reproduced in 1911, whereby the 
first oblation was omitted and confused with the second 
oblation of bread and wine for the Communion. In this 
beautiful and significant ceremony the King and Queen used 
to kneel before the altar and offer a couple of altar cloths 
(used in mediaeval times for vesting the altar) and a pound 
weight of gold , K thus fulfilling his commandment who said 
“ Thou shall not appear before the Lord thy God empty 
The * reform * showed not only aberration of taste but lack of 
knowledge : the vesting of the altar needs to be done at the 
beginning of the service ; therefore those altar cloths should 
be offered then, not when the service is half-way through. 
Had it been really necessary to mix the two oblations, and 
had the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer allowed it, it 
would have been better to put the elements upon the altar at 
the beginning of the service, for whichf ractice, indeed, there 
is plenty of precedent on the Continent^ 

Another change, less open to critidsi^was the choice of a 
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special collect for the Communion Service in 1902. The prac- 
tice since 1 689 had been to use one of the collects for the King ; 
the revisers of 1902 substituted for it a .prayer, which has all 
the marks of a collect, and is one of the oldest prayers in the 
Coronation Service. Originally one of the consecratoty 
prayers, Dear qui poptdis was placed by Sancroft and the 
revisers of 1689 at the end of the Litany. By transferring it a 
very short space it has now become a dignified and, we may 
hope, a permanent exordium to the coronation Communion 
Service. 


m. 

The Archbishop, having ascertained the people’s will, and 
having received the King’s promises to govern according to 
law and to defend the Church, is now in a position to proceed 
to consecrate, anoint and invest the King. The consecration, 
formerly an extremely elaborate rite, consisting of Veni 
creator, seven penitential psalms. Litany, five prayers and a 
consecratoty ‘preface,’ is now reduced to the hymn Veni 
creator and a single prayer. What the revisers of 1 689 intended 
this prayer to be is not very clear. The words * who by our 
office and ministry is now to be anointed with this Oil and 
consecrated King of this Realm ’ are scarcely susceptible of 
any other meaning than that it is a prayer consecrating the 
King, while the invocation of the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, with which the prayer ends, gives the whole a strong 
sacramental flavour. But to the words ‘ this Oil ’ there is 
attached a rubric directing the Archbishop to lay his hand on 
foe ampulla in a manual act reminiscent of those in foe 
Eucharistic prayer of consecration, and suggestive of a con- 
secration of the oil at this point. But, inasmuch as foe oil used 
at the last two coronations was already consecrated, foe 
liturgical valueof this manual act is not very evident. 

From foe coronation of King Edgar at Bath in 973 to that 
of King Henry II. (or possibly of Stephen) it was customary to 
anoint foe King with two kinds of oil — pure olive oil known 
as oleum catecbumnonm, on hands, breast, head, etc., and also 
with chrism on foe head. Chrism is a mixture of olive oil 
with various oils of smccs. It is foe most sacred of foe three . 
oils which used to iJTblessed on Maundy Thursday, and its 
use for this purpos^was used during foe investiture contest 
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in order to argue that the royal power was similar, and even 
superior, to the ecclesiastical. Under the influence of that 
conteSt the compromising use of chrism was discontinued in 
England for 150 years, to be revived at the coronation of 
King Edward II., and so it continued until the disappearance 
of the Latin rite after the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
King James I. seems to have been anointed with chrism of 
some sort, but gone seems to have remained by the time of 
King Charles I.’s accession, for the famous physician Sir 
Theodore Mayeme was commissioned to prepare a recipe for 
the oil, which was used at the coronation in 1626 and again in 
1685. But what kind of oil was used either in 1661 or sub- 
sequently to 1683 is not clear. Towards the end of her life 
Queen Victoria, while remembering that oil of some sort was 
used, could not remember whether it was simple or compound ; 
but at the coronation of King Edward VII. the oil used was 
certainly compound, and inasmuch as the oil on the morning 
of the coronation was found sufficient to last for several more 
coronations, consecrated by a bishop in the chapter. King 
George V. was also anointed with that compound oil. 

Not all kings were anointed in the Middle Ages. The 
learned Selden, in fact, could only count four out of fourteen 
who had been anointed originally and as of right. These 
were the Kings of England, France, Jerusalem and Sicily. 
Others, like the King of Scots, received it as a privilege and 
as an act of grace. Whatever may have been the case in 
Jerusalem and Sicily, in France and England anointing was 
fraught with enormous significance, not only because of 
prestige accruing to the King from the rite, but because it 
was the basis of the belief that by virtue of the anointing the 
King was endowed with miraculous powers of healing. In 
this matter, as in the realm of politics, the Middle Ages 
witnessed a dose rivalry between the Kings of England and 
France. If France gained some start in the race by being the 
source of the legend that at the baptism of Govis use had 
been made of chrism enclosed in a crystal phial brought 
down from heaven for the purpose, Henry II. stole a march 
on his rival by securing the canonisation of Edward the 
Confessor, at a time when no other •ynasty had an offidal 
saint among its members. But wheAmore than too years 
later. King Louis IX. of France w» canonised and the 
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English monopoly in saints was thus infringed, the French 
recovered their lead, for there was no rival in England to 
the story of the Stunt* Ampoule . It is <no matter of surprise, 
then, that in the first half of the fourteenth century it began 
to be whispered that the Blessed Virgin herself had given 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury when in exile a phial containing 
a sacred oil and enclosed in a golden eagle, and that this oil was 
to be used for good Kings of England. Henry IV. therefore 
clutched at this opportunity to cover the defects of his title 
by being anointed with this oil, so providentially discovered 
in the Tower during his ‘ wicked * predecessor’s reign, and 
so eminently betokening Divine approval of the Lancastrian 
succession. The whole story is obviously an impudent 
‘ fake,’ and, after the Lancastrians, seems to have played no 
part in history. The phial disappeared — probably Henry VIII. 
had no great use for such a relic of St. Thomas — but in its 
seventeenth-century form the eagle-shaped ampulla serves to 
remind us of this curious phase of Anglo-French rivalry. 
Yet the use of the word in Britain and France still invites 
comparison. In the popular speech of royal Britain the word 
is almost entirely confined to this single and most dignified 
instrument of the coronation : in republican France every 
electric bulb should remind its owner of the crystal phial of 
Govis, destroyed in the market-place at Rheims by the terrorist 
Philippe Riihl. 

Another branch of reasoning about the anointing led to 
a great enhancement of the monarchy in popular estimation. 
The claims of Edward the Confessor for popular canonisation 
rested on the story of the ting which he gave to St. John, 
his vision of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, but most of all 
on his miraculous cure of a woman suffering from scrofula. 
At the same time, it was common belief in France that 
an ointing with the oil of Govis conferred this power on the 
King, and it was not long before the Confessor’s heirs began 
to practise similar arts. If Henry I. did not actually touch 
for the King’s evil, Henry II., in whom ran the blood of 
the House of Cerdic, certainly did, and the custom continued 
till the days of Queen Anne, who touched Samuel Johnson 
for the disease. But rift power came gradually to be attributed 
less to the anointingmian to the Divine, indefeasible, heredi- 
tary right, and it w not exercised by William IQ. nor by 
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the princes of Hanover, whose presence on the throne was 
thcnegation of that right. Eighteenth-century common sense 
no doubt also helped to discontinue the practice, not, if we 
may judge of the ridicule showered on the touching revived 
by Charles X. of France after his coronation, was it unwise 
to allow the custom to lapse. 

Finally, before we leave the anointing, there is the ques- 
tion whether, jn virtue of it, the King receives a clerical 
* character.’ No more,need be said here than that mediteval 
opinion was divided into two schools of thought — the lay 
or common lawyers holding the affirmative, the ecclesiastical 
or canon lawyers maintaining the negative, after the eleventh 
century. The dispute, at one time most acrimonious, is of 
no practical importance to-day, but must be recalled in con- 
nexion with the question of the nature of the coronation 
robes. 

The King is anointed seated in King Edward’s chair. 
Practice and precept have alike varied in the matter. One 
set of mediaeval rubrics directs that the King shall be anointed 
in cathedra ; Liber regalis lays down that the King is to go to 
the altar to be anointed. The later Plantagenet and Tudor 
custom seems to have been to anoint the King kneeling, 
and it seems that James I. followed this custom. Charles I., 
however, was certainly anointed in King Edward’s chair, 
but whereas Charles II. was anointed in a chair between the 
altar and King Edward’s chair, James II. followed his father's 
example, and so have all subsequent monarchs. A detail 
which illustrates the indifference with which the coronation 
was viewed in 1831 and 1838 is that the form of anointing 
did not name each separate place touched, but that the rite 
was covered by the words * Be thou anointed,’ etc. At the 
last two coronations the earlier and more accurate custom 
has been revived. 

IV. 

The investiture with regalia now begins, first with robes, 
and then with the jewelled emblems. The robes with which 
the King is invested consist of (1) the colobium sindonis, a 
linen vestment like a rochet, made nwadays without sleeves ; 

(2) a tunic or dalmatic, known as the \t>ertumca or dose pall ; 

(3) a vestment like a stole known as db armilla ; fend (4) the 
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imperial pall or mantle. Investiture with these is not con- 
tinuous ; it is interrupted by the presentation of the knightly 
ornaments of the spurs and the sword, but not until the 
imperial pall has been put upon the King’s shoulders does 
investiture with the jewelled ensigns of royalty proper begin. 
These consist nowadays of orb, ring, sceptre, rod and crown. 

The form of the robes obeys a tradition going far back 
into the Middle Ages, and they have long been the subject of 
comment on account of their ecclesiastical appearance. Even 
to-day the similarity is noticeable, the King being vested in 
what appear to be an alb, dalmatic, stole, glove, cope, and, 
down at any rate to 1685, buskins and sandals. Medieval 
eye-witnesses and modem writers have alike pointed to these 
robes as bearing out the theory that the King is persona mixta — 
part lay and part clerk. At the same time, there are differences. 
There is no amice, there is no maniple, and the * stole ’ is 
worn outside the dalmatic. The absence of the amice might 
indeed be countered by an argument that the white coif which 
the King used to wear was the counterpart of the * helmet of 
salvation/ and that the stole is worn outside the dalmatic at 
Milan ; but it is not an usual practice. Nor is there much con- 
sistency in the mediaeval manner of wearing this stole. King 
Edward I. was buried with it crossed like a priest’s : Henry VI. 
is expressly said to have worn his pendant, like a bishop. 
The rubrics of the Liber regalis direct that the armilla is to be 
put about the King’s neck like a stole and tied to his elbows, 
as was done at the coronation of King Charles II. These 
variations from normal ecclesiastical custom suggest doubts 
whether the reason for the form of the robes is to be found 
in the domain of the Church. 

Another solution of the problem was first pointed out by 
the kte Dr. F. E. Brightman. Rejecting as he did the theory of 
persona mixta , he was induced to look elsewhere for the origin 
of these robes, and he found it in the imperial vestments of 
the Byzantine Emperors, who wore a strip of material round 
their necks, called a loron. This was an emblem of consular 
rank from which, in the Church, are descended the archi- 
episcopal pallium amora the Latins, and the episcopal omo- 
pborim among the Gi fsks. The imperial pall or robe he 
traced to the cblamys r paludamentum of the Emperors, worn 
fastened by a clasp offthe shoulder, just, indeed, as the mantle 
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was found arranged in the tomb of Edward I., and as the 
coronation c chasuble ’ of the Kings of France used to be worn. 
What lends further ‘colour to this theory is that armilla and 
pallium seem to be of one * suit/ both being embroidered with 
the imperial eagles, and with roses, thistles, shamrocks and 
the lotus, which in 1902 was substituted for the fleur-de-lys. 
These emblems do not appear on the supertunica . 

If, then, the origin of the armilla and pallium is to be 
sought in Imperial Roipe rather than in the Church, what are 
we to say of the supertunica and colobium sindonis 9 which so 
closely resemble a dalmatic and rochet ? The answer to this 
question would seem to be that in the early days the King must 
have been well-nigh stripped for the anointing, and there is 
evidence that he came barefoot to the church. What can be 
more natural than that, once the anointing is completed, a 
linen robe should be put on, not only to protect the places 
anointed, but also for ordinary reasons of comfort ? In this 
case the colobium sindonis would be of a suit with the coif and 
linen gloves which were certainly provided in View of the 
anointing, and the supertunica y buskins and sandals represent, 
not investiture with ecclesiastical vestments, but the tunic, 
socks and shoes of everyday life. 

Such a theory gives a wholly secular explanation of these 
robes. Both theories bear something of the nature of guess- 
work; both will appeal to minds diversely constituted. Those 
to whom the union between Church and State is of value, who 
would give the King an office or munus in the Church, will see 
in these robes the symbols that express the theory which used 
to be found in the Latin Coronation Service — namely, that 
as Christ was mediator between God and man, so the King 
was mediator between clergy and people. Some, on the 
other hand, to whom the names of Rome and Byzantium give 
a certain thrill , will adopt with some zest a theory which links 
the monarchy of Britain to the empire of Constantine and 
the principate of Augustus. 

The other regalia, as has already been hinted, fall into two 
categories — the emblems of chivalry and the emblems of 
sovereignty. Those of chivalry are put upon the King after 
he has received the colobium sindor^ and supertunica ; and 
although the sword is brought fromwie altar by the bishops 
after having been the occasion of pra^r by the Archbishop, 
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it is actually girt upon the King by a layman, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. Hie spun offer no sort of problem, but the 
sword is undoubtedly ambiguous. At first sight, it goes with 
the spurs as part of the knightly equipment, and to some 
extent the Archbishop’s address to the King confirms this 
idea, * With this Sword ... protect the Holy Church of 
God, help and defend widows and orphans’ undoubtedly 
strikes a dear note of chivalry. On the other hand, * With 
this Sword do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, . . . 
restore the things that have gone to decay, . . . punish and 
reform what is amiss ’ are words that suggest something more 
powerful than knighthood. Hie same ambiguity appean in 
the rite of investing. While it is true the sword is girt on the 
King by a layman, it is also the case that it is placed in his 
hands fay the Archbishop. Probably it is a ‘ mixed action,’ the 
one part being a relic of the time when the sword was definitely 
one of the ensigns of royalty, while the other represents the 
idea of knighthood. Unlike our French neighbours, however, 
we never so far identified with knighthood the investiture 
with spurs and sword as to place the ceremony before the 
anointing. 

According to the arrangements that have prevailed since 
1685, the first emblem of regality which the King receives is 
the orb. This is delivered at the same time as the imperial 
pallium, and there can be little doubt that the ceremony arises 
from confusion as to its identity. The late Sir William Hope 
gave good reason for believing that the orb is an alternative 
form of the sceptre with the cross, and certainly in 1649 80 ° £ b 
and a sceptre with the cross were both destroyed. But whereas" 
there were two sets of the other regalia, crown and rod, there 
was only one sceptre and only one orb. In 1660, when the 
present regalia were made, order was given to provide two 
crowns, one crb, one sceptre, one rod with die dove ; but 
although the distinction between the crown of St. Edward 
and the crown of estate was clearly understood, no place could 
be found in the service used in 1661 for both the orb and the 
sceptre, nor do they seem to have been used al ternat i v ely on 
»Har occasion. When, tlurcfore, Archbishop Sancroft recast 
the whole service in 16m he seems to have bethought him 
that it would be as weUrco make some use of this enigmatic 
emblem, the orb, and *0 he invested King James IL with it at 
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the same time as with die imperial mantle, finding a community 
of symbolism between mantle and orb in the idea of empire. 
And there this rite has remained ever since. Not only does it 
arise from confusion and cause confusion later, but dramati- 
cally the ceremony is exceedingly weak. What is needed is 
progressive investiture with the emblems of royalty one after 
another without hesitation, above all without any idea of 
instability or of surrender of what has been gained. But in 
the present order of investiture the King’s right hand into 
which the orb has been delivered needs to be free in order to 
receive the ring and the sceptre ; and so, no sooner has the 
orb been placed in the King’s hand than it is surrendered 
again — an unfortunate arrangement. 

Nor is this the end of the confusion. If the precedent set 
in 1685 continue to be followed, at the end of the service the 
King will return to the Palace carrying the orb in one hand 
and the sceptre with the cross in die other — that is to say, 
carrying two alternative forms of the same emblem. It would 
be far better to drop the investiture with the orb altogether 
and use the orb for the Recess, placing it in the right hand of 
the King, who would carry the rod with the dove in his left 
hand, to which it is appropriate, being that into which it was 
delivered. 

The orb having been surrendered, the King receives on 
the fourth finger of his right hand the ring, the emblem of 
kingly dignity and of defence of the Catholic faith, and in the 
same hand the sceptre with the cross, the ensign of power and 
sovereignty. As a counterpoise to these, there is put into his 
left hand the rod with the dove, the emblem of equity and 
mercy. All these ceremonies repeat the lesson inculcated by 
the second clause of the coronation oath, that power must be 
restrained by justice and mercy. Immediately afterwards 
comes the act of coronation, which has long been surrounded 
by special pomp and ceremony. It gives its name to the 
service, and most countries have looked upon the crown as 
the most sacred of their regalia. Thus the ‘ iron crown ’ of 
the Lombards derives its name from the band of iron from 
one of the nails of the True Cross which binds its plaques 
together, and in England the crown of & Edward was long 
regarded as a relic of the Confessor. HAce the indignation 
expressed by at least one spectator at me coronation of 
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Edward II., when this venerable relic was put into the ' filthy 
hands * of Piets Gaveston, who, as a layman, had no tight to 
touch it. So long as the Latin rite lasted, the act of coronation 
was preceded by censing and sprinkling and prayer, and, 
although the censing and sprinkling have gone, the imposition 
of the crown is still preceded by prayer, after which the Arch- 
bishop places the crown upon the King’s head. It is not like 
the ting, an emblem of faith, nor like the sceptre, one of power, 
nor like the tod with the dove, a syn^xol of mercy. It connotes 
glory, honour; and courage, qualities no less requisite lot the 
fulfilment of the office of sovereign than the others. The act 
of coronation is followed by an anthem, by the acclamation of 
the people assembled, and the fixing of salutes outside the 
Abbey. 

If the precedent of 1911 is followed, the King will be 
crowned with the crown of St. Edward, as the rubric, indeed, 
directs. On the other hand. Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII. were crowned with the lighter imperial crown 
with its historic gems. In both cases it is probable that a 
desire to save the sovereign undue strain was the cause of this. 
The crown of St. Edward is exceedingly cumbrous and heavy, 
and even King George V.’s determination was beyond wearing 
the crown for more than a few moments. Far more open to 
criticism were two departures, an omission and an innovation 
made at this point in the service in 1902 and 1911. The 
omission was that of the words in the prayer before the 
crowning : ‘ who now in lowly devotion boweth his head 
to thy Divine Majesty,’ to which was attached a rubric to the 
effect that the King should suit the action to the word. For 
sense reason the words have been omitted from the prayer, 
yet a rubric, deprived thereby of all real significance, continues 
to direct that ‘ Here the King must be put in mind to bow bis 
head.’ 

Mote deliberate than this omission, which may have been 
due in the first instance to carelessness in drafting, is the 
innovation, introduced at the last two coronations, of marking 
the act of crowning by a vulgar and theatrical turning on of 
the electric light. At the coronation of King Edwand VH* 
there was, indeed, t^excuse that the ceremony of investiture 
took place in ever Jhcreasing gloom, but it was regrettable 
^ that that particular moment should have been chosen, and 
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that the act should have been repeated in different circum- 
stance^ in 1911, with a meretricious effect quite out of 
keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. 

The service should now move on to its climax — the 
enthronement after the great benediction which doses ‘the 
investiture. But since 1689 there has been introduced at this 
point a ceremony which breaks the gtiAxinX crescendo — namely, 
the presentation-of the Holy Bible. Introduced in the reaction 
against James II., it may be that in those days the sense of 
anti-dimax was not felt, and it is true that the parallel with 
the consecration of a bishop was actually emphasised by this 
new ceremony. But it has always had the effect of introducing 
the dement of surrender of ensigns during investiture, which 
is one of the main defects in the delivery of the orb, for in 
order to receive the Bible into his hands the King has to give 
over the sceptre and rod. Seeing that the origin of the 
ceremony was a desire to make a politico-religious demon- 
stration, might not some better position be found for it 
than the present ? 

No sense of anti-climax, however, attends the great 
benediction with which the investiture doses. Liturgically 
interesting as one of the very few * episcopal benedictions ’ 
surviving in the Western Church, its words are not less 
moving. The first dause invokes a blessing on the King 
himself ; the second widens out to the King’s rdgn, and the 
third extends itself to the whole people of the land. Though 
shortened from that of 1858, it has not lost but has rather 
gained in dignity. A similar improvement was an alteration of 
thfc service at this point caused by the illness of King Edward. 
The benediction used to be followed by Te Deum, during 
which the sovereign moved to his ‘ chair of repose ’ placed 
between the chair of King Edward and the throne on the 
‘ theatre.* By removing Te Deum to the very end of the 
fy ^mnmmirtn Service (where it is quite well placed) it has been 
possible to make more room in the sacrarium by removing 
the * chairs of repose,* and to accelerate the dramatic action 
by making enthronement follow immediately upon the 
benediction. ' 

The enthronement is the climax of w Coronation Service ; 
but it,is also a clericalised repetition of #e enthronement, now 
disused, in Westminster Hall. Precede by the three great 
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processional swords, of mercy (Cortona), of justice to the 
spirituality and of justice to die temporality, by dw sword 
with which he was girt and which was redeemed, and by die 
great officers of State, the King, wearing the emblems of 
empire, glory, power, faith and mercy, and accompanied by the 
bishops and certain peers, is lifted up into his throne upon 
the * theatre.’ The * lifting up ’ consists of the bishops and 
peers accompanying placing their hands on die King’s arms. 
Surrounded thus by every circumstance of majesty, the King 
takes his seat on the throne, and the Archbishop delivers die 
charge to * Stand firm and hold fast the seat and state of royal 
and imperial dignity which is this day delivered unto you.’ 

By this act the King takes possession of his kingdom with 
the Messing of the Church, just as the heir used to take posses- 
sion of his inheritance by seating himself in the chair In his 
father’s hall. But in the Abbey the seal is set on the art by the 
fealty of the bishops, the homage of the lords, and the final 
acclamation or eollaudatio of the people generally. Nothing in 
the whole* service reminds the spectator so much of the great 
days of rivalry between Pope and Emperor as this secdon. 
That Mshops do fealty and not homage, that they promise to 
be faithful and true and do not become the King’s men is to be 
accounted for solely because Henry I. and St. Anselm arrived 
at this compromise in 1107, when it was agreed that bishops 
should not do homage after consecration, but should do it 
before ; and so it has apparently ever since been observed, 
with the single very significant exception of the coronation of 
Edward VI., when it was expressly noted that the bishops did 
homage, not fealty, and ‘ with their mitre off.’ From thfe it 
may be inferred that in the days before the Hen r i c ian royal 
supremacy the Churchmen showed the equality of Church 
and State by doing fealty covered. 

Both fealty and homage are largely done in a vicarious 
manner, necessitated by the swollen ranks of the peerage. 
Originally each peer knelt before the King and repeated die 
words and acts of fealty or homage. Then in the seventeenth 
century, ‘ for shortening of the ceremony,’ the senior of each 
rank repeated the word! while all knelt round, and then in 
turn all went up to ftp throne, touched the crown and kissed 
the King. But namiyot a further curtailment has becodie 
necessary, and die manual acts are performed by the senior of 
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each degree only. Whether to a Norman or early Plantagenet 
King fo atrophied a ceremony would have been satisfactory 
may well be doubted, but if it were ever thought desirable to 
breathe life once again into this ceremony, some might gain 
inspiration from the practice recorded under Richard I., John 
and Henry HI. of postponing the homage to a later occasion. 
The fealty and homage, in fact, do not really belong to the 
Coronation Service at all ; they are part of the old ceremonial 
of the ctown-wearings of*the Normans and Plantagenets which 
has come to be embedded in the Coronation Service. At the 
same time, it is fair to add that removal would deprive the 
service of the impressive recognition of the King after 
enthronement, which is betokened by the fealty of the first, 
the homage of the second, and the acclamations of the third 
estate. 

It may be noted that in 1902 and 1911 the somewhat 
unseemly practice of throwing medals about among the 
congregation as Largesse has been discontinued, together with 
the reading of the royal pardon to criminals. 

V. 

The Queen’s coronation follows at this point. No legend 
has been mote persistent than that which attributes to the 
Archbishop of York the right to crown the Queen-Consort. 
The facts are that no Queen-Consort has been crowned by the 
Archbishop of York except in 1068 and 1902. The enormity 
of the offence against precedent in the latter year will be 
appreciated by all who remember the continuous pressure put 
by the Archbishop of York to have a share in the coronation, 
the no less firm resistance by Canterbury, the privileges of 
which in the matter of the coronation were maintained by 
Becket, while their infraction led to his murder, and the further 
fact that when in 1172 it was required to crown the consort of 
young King Henry, rather than have recourse to York the 
representatives of the vacant see of Canterbury called upon 
the Archbishop of Rouen to perform the coronation. Less 
shocking, historically, was the decision of Queen Alexandra 
that her train should be carried by pagaa of honour instead of 
by earls’ daughters, to whom die hcMour was restored by 
Queen Maty. \ 

The most remarkable feature about the coronation of the 
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Queen is that it has preserved, almost intact, its mediaeval 
arrangement. As in the Latin, so now in the English, it 
consists of prayer of consecration, anointing and investiture 
with ring, crown, sceptre and ivory rod, in that order. Some 
formula have fallen out, but otherwise the service remains 
absolutely intact. So, too, does the pretty ceremony with 
which the Queen-Consort shows that she is the first of the 
King’s subjects by making obeisance to the King as she passes 
on her way to take her seat on her “throne beside but below 
the King’s. 

VI. 

The enthronement of the Queen ends the Coronation 
Service proper, and the Communion Service is now resumed 
at the offertory. In the second oblation (as it used to be 
called) the King offered bread and wine for the sacrament and 
a mark of gold, while the Queen offered ‘ in like manner as 
the King,’ Communion is administered, as to the First 
Species, by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; as to the Second, 
by the Dean of Westminster. The dean in this is acting as 
successor to the abbot who used to bring wine mixed with 
water for purification in the agate chalice of St. Edward known 
as the Regal. That this was not, as in the case of the King of 
France, Communion in both kinds is clear from the fact that 
the King stood up to receive it, instead of remaining on his 
knees. 

An eye-witness of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
may perhaps be allowed to say that this part of the service is 
not without its painful aspects. A Christian is set to ponder 
on the public exhibition of the mysteries of his faith before a 
crowd, distinguished indeed, ttit containing infidel and pagan 
elements ; an historian finds recollections of die Test Act and 
all its unnameable abuses rushing into his mind. On the other 
hand. Communion has always been considered to be, if not an 
essential, at any rate a most desirable consummation of the 
service, and the conduct of John, Edward VI., Elizabeth and 
James IL, who did not communicate, was no very edifying 
opening to the reig%, The tender age of Edward VI. was. 
doubtless the reason J^r the omission in his case ; but, had 11 
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that the wrath of God descended upon Kings who neglected 
this duty. But it may be asked in all seriousness : is it 
absolutely necessary that the Eucharist should be celebrated at 
the high altar ? Might not the mediaeval arrangement be 
revived in which the coronation used to precede the Mass 
instead of following after the Nicene Creed ? Could not the 
celebration then follow the coronation, either in St. Edward’s 
Chapel or in that of Henry VII., where, screened from the 
public gaze, and in the«presence of a few intimate witnesses, 
the great Ordinance could be observed in a spirit of rtcmilkmtnt 
that can hardly be attained in the glamorous publicity of the 
high altar itself ? 

. The service over, the King and Queen retire to St. Edward’s 
Chapel, where the King is divested of the coronation robes 
and assumes the e royal robes of purple velvet,’ similar in 
design to the Parliament robes, but purple instead of crimson, 
and more elaborately adorned with gold lace. There too, in 
mediaeval days, the King put aside the regalia that were the 
relics of St. Edward (being the property of the Abbey) and 
assumed the crown, sceptre and rod that were his own personal 
property — the regalia ‘of estate.’ When all is ready, a 
procession conducts the King and Queen to the door of the 
church, whence they return to the Palace. Previously the 
procession went to Westminster Hall for the banquet, the 
second portion of the pre-Christian rites of which enthrone- 
ment in the ‘ King’s Bench ’ was the first. It was here that 
‘ the King’s Serjeants ’ mostly did their services, the lord of 
the manor of Scrivelsby as successor and champion of Mar- 
rfiion, the lord of the manor of Addington presenting ‘ the 
mess called Dilgirunt,’ the Mayor of Oxford serving as a 
butler and receiving as his fee the three maple cups presented 
by the lord of the manor of Nether Bilsington : into these and 
many more this is not the time to go. 

A survival of medievalism these ceremonies, or some of them, 
may be, but how dull is the imagination which does not now see 
that they have survived for a purpose, and are instinct with the 
meaning of other days! Never, if I were an Englishman, would I 
relinquish an ancient custom of Stated They are the authentic 
formulas of a continuing national life. 1 % 

i V* Tints, August xi, X902, p^, col. 6. 
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These words, written by an American arisen on the 
morrow of the coronation of King Edward VII., are true ^p-day 
in a manner of which the writer little dreamed a generation 
ago. To the idea of the totalitarian State, and any other form 
of arbitrary power, the Coronation Service offers a contra- 
diction to-day as radical as it did to the governmental methods 
of King John or the theory of Divine hereditary right. On 
his coronation day, even mote than at other times, the King 
is the personification of the nations and countries over which 
he reigns, and, bound as he is by oath to rule according to law, 
robed and invested with emblems symbolising empire and 
the attributes of sovereignty, he proclaims to a world which 
too often sees unbridled power attended by murder, violence, 
injustice, treachery, unfaith and unright, that sovereignty 
has responsibilities and duties, and that, in accordance with 
die principles of faith, honour and mercy, even-handed justice 
must be done to all sorts and conditions of men. For those 
who are prepared to hear it, this is the message, or rather the 
challenge, which the coronation of the King at Westminster 
will deliver to the modem world. 


L. G. Wickham Legg. 
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BOULANGER 
A Centenary 

By Captain J. H. F. McEwen, M.P. 

on April 29, 1837, Georges Ernest 
tan whose name was destined before 
short time throughout the civilised 
world, was born at Rennes, the ancient capital of Brittany. 
He was in no way a remarkable man, and the oblivion which 
as covered him since his death, less than fifty years ago, is 
not surprising. Yet, for one fleeting moment, he had within 
his grasp the supreme power in France and, with it, the 
destiny of nations. He was, of course, a failure; he might 
have been this or that and yet was nothing. Vain and 
ambitious, he was lured out of his depth by men who sought 
to make use of his potential value as a political figurehead, 
and he perished miserably and ignominiously. His was a 
pitiful yet ordinary tragedy. Nevertheless, as an historical 
figure, he is by no means devoid of significance. His career 
explains much that is to be seen in France to-day; to his 
example the dictators of the twentieth century owe much, 
add, but for the portent of his brief and inglorious career, the 
course of the Great War might well have been very different. 

To a foreigner Boulanger* must always remain something 
of an enigma. Was this bearded, stocky, soldier-like figure 
nothing but a man of straw, a puppet with no will of his own ? 
The Tims, after his death, wrote of * the gross and palpable 
inadequacy of his character/ Another observer remarked 
of him that he was * at once commonplace and sincere/ 
Lady Randolph Churchill, who met him more than once both 
in London and in Paris, recalled him in after years as a man 
Who was never quite sure of himseft and so banal in his 
conversation that she was unable to \member anything of 
interest he had ever said, And yet thirwas the same man of 
613 


One hundred years ago, 
Jean Marie Boulanger, a n 
he died to be known for a 
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whom Lord Lyons, Her Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris, 
telegraphed home in January 1887: .‘Fears are feljt that 
Germany will declare war if Boulanger remains in office, and 
that if the French Government try to dismiss him he may 
attempt a coup d'itat This was the man who occasionally 
let fall such significant words as ‘ star * and * destiny,* and had 
been known to issue casu al invitations to awed or incredulous 
strangers to dine on some future and as yet unspecified 
date with hi™ at the seat of Royal or Imperial Government 
in Pans. Such manifestations had a disturbingly familiar 
ring to Frenchmen. This was the man who could inspire a 
devotion in those who knew him that not even his own 
repeated failures to fulfil their expectations could ever wholly 
destroy. 

Up to the age of forty-three the career of Georges 
Bo ulang er was that of a rising and rather lucky soldier. 
After leaving St. Cyr in 1856, he quickly found active service 
as a sous-lieutenant in an Algerian regiment in a punitive 
expedition against the Kabyles: in 1859 he was severely 
wounded at Turbigo, in Italy, by a musket shot in the chest 
and received the Legion of Honour for his services. The 
year 1861 found Him in Cochin China, where he was again 
wounded, this time by a lance-thrust in the leg. He was in 
Paris at the outbreak of the 1870 war and, being attached as 
a colonel to the army of Paris, was spared participation in the 
early disasters. At the battle of Champigny he was hit by a 
bullet in the shoulder, but recovered in time to play his part 
in the siege of the capital, when he was once more wounded, 
this time in the elbow, while defending one of the last of the 
barricades. Ten years later he tranrferred as a brigadier- 
general to the cavalry, and in the following year (1881) was 
sent across the Atlantic as head of the mission despatched by 
the French Government to congratulate the sister Republic 
on the centenary of Yorkstown. Here it was that the debonair 
charm which was yet to stand the General in good stead was 
first widely noticed. This date also, in all probability, 
marked the dawning of a recognition on Boulanger’s own part 
of the rile which was open to him. 

He was at the hjght of his physical powers, a gencrai 
with a reputation fb/da$h and gallantry, and able, as he had 
just discovered, to araw men after him by the ch a r m of his 
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manne r. In Fiance the Third Republic was rocking dan- 
gerously and, though the decline had not yet attained its full 
momentum (between 1885 and 1888 there were to be twenty- 
four changes of Ministry), the people were already in foil 
reaction against the politicians, who in their turn were 
powerless in the face of the truculence of Bismarck. The 
cry was for a leader who would give back to France her self- 
respect — in short; * l’homme qui monte £ cheval ' instead of 
the dreary succession of those * qui montaient £ la tribune.’ 
Who then but General Boulanger, trusting to his own gifts 
and to the luck which had brought him so far already, was 
that long-awaited leader? And if influence were necessary, 
there was always Georges Gemenceau, his cousin, and a rising 
star in the world of political journalism, who could be counted 
upon to help. Such might well have been the General’s 
reflections in 1881 on the eve of his return home from his 
personal triumphs in America. However that may be, he 
did not have to wait long for further promotion. On 
May 16 in the following year he was made Director of Infantry 
at foe Ministry of War. 

Here, in dose but unsuspected collaboration with 
Gemenceau, he directed his energy to putting into practice 
a number of army reforms which were greeted with general 
approbation. So secure did he succeed in making his position 
that he managed to retain office under several Ministers of 
War until, in 1884, he was advanced to foe rank of general 
of division and given foe command of foe army of occupation 
in T unis. It was at this point that his ‘inadequacy of 
character ’ began to show itself. An inddent between a 
French officer and an Italian dvilian was dealt with by foe 
general mnwnanding with so Violent a disregard for the usages 
of d ip lomatic procedure that it evoked an official protest 
from foe long-suffering agent, M. Cambon, and foe General 
resigned. His eclipse was, however, only temporary, and 
his appointment in January 1886 as Minister of War in foe 
Fteydnet Cabinet was hailed with joy in Paris. He was now 
on foe very crest of foe wave ; there could be no going back. 
If he were, as he daimed, foe master c£destiny, then foe world 
was at his feet ; if not, he was alreflv a doomed man, for 
destiny has a way of turning and reftng those vho fail in 
foe critical hour to show mastery. Hus was foe period of foe 
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frequent public appearances in uniform and decorations on 
the bade of the famous black horse— the dreus horse, gas his 
detractors unkindly whispered. At Longchamps and at all 
public functions requiring the presence of Ministers die 
people of Paris had no difficulty in dedding where their 
preference lay, whether with ‘le brav* G&i^raT on die 
curvetting steed, or the dingy figures in frock-coats and tall 
hats who were his colleagues. Nor did they hesitate to 
make that preference plain. Not only were the extreme Left 
favourable — Gemenceau saw to that, and the General himself 
was never reticent regarding his own Radical leanings — but 
many people of moderate political views, whose only anxiety 
was to see the army strong, could also be numbered among 
those who saw in the Minister of War the general of the 
Revanche and the heaven-sent organiser of democradc military 
reform. 

He was now in the high noon of success ; whatever he 
did turned ,to his own advantage. He was relendess in his 
opposition to the Orleans princes, and, in face of this, the 
discovery and publication of some letters addressed in terms 
of subservient adulation to the Due d’Aumale by this stem 
Republican would undoubtedly have ruined any man less 
favoured by fortune than he. As it was, however, even so 
deadly a weapon in the hands of his enemies became harmless 
as a toy when pitted against the General’s overwhelming 
popularity. His name was on everyone’s lips and echoed 
nighdy through the boulevards in M. Paulus’ songs. For 
the promulgation of the three as opposed to the five years’ 
law for military service he received all the credit, and when 
on the fell of the Freycinet and the Goblet Cabinets a new 
Ministry under M. Rouvier was 'formed which was found not 
to contain the hero, his immediate reinstatement at the 
Ministry of War was vociferously demanded in every cafe 
and at every street comer. The climax was rapidly approach- 
ing. As the popular clamour grew louder, the dearer 
sighted, induding Clemenceau himself, began to ask them- 
selves whither this madness was leading diem ; for, in an 
atmosphere of rising hmteria, a scramble now set in among . 
the more ambitious jJutical groups, each trying to outbid 
the other fot the praession of this invaluable talisman— 
M. Rochefort and his* intransigeants,’ M. Ddroulibde and his 
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Ligue dcs Patriotes,* and the Royalists backed by the fortune 
of the Duchesse d’Uz&s. While England remarked with 
amuaed indifference* yet another ‘ caprice de Marianne,* 
Bismarck from across the Rhine watched every move in the 
game with malignant satisfaction. 

If the Republic were to be saved, it was now obvious to 
all that Boulanger must be destroyed. In February x888 
some partial elections were held and the Boulangists were 
highly successful. But worse was to follow, for, a vacancy 
occurring in the industrial department of the Nord, the 
General, after a whirlwind election campaign, carried the 
seat by 172,000 votes against a strong and level-headed 
opponent. The frequent anti-Govemment demonstrations 
which followed showed that the tide of excitement was still 
rising. In July the General committed a serious error. He 
was unwise enough to call M. Floquet, an important but 
inoffensive citizen, and somewhat short-sighted, a liar. M. 
Floquet promptly called him out, and, significantly seconded 
by Gemenceau, carried off the honours of the field by wound- 
ing his redoubtable opponent in the neck. For a moment 
there was a breath-taking pause. The nation’s darling, the 
dashing cavalryman, to have been worsted by a mere civilian 
more accustomed to the handling of an umbrella than of a 
lethal weapon ! Surely he could never survive such a humilia- 
tion 1 But those who held such views still under-estimated the 
strength of national sentiment behind the man. He himself 
had by now almost ceased to count. The mob which bore 
him along like a stick in a raging torrent were no longer alive 
ejther to his virtues or his failings. The crowds might roar 
his name ; but what they wanted was more than the man — 
a restoration of national self-respect, of which a sick hatred 
of politicians and a longing for action and for revenge were 
the chief motives. 

Such were the feelings which carried Hitler to power in 
Germany a generation later, and it is illuminating as an 
illustration of the essential difference in the characters of the 
two nations to compare the Teutonic mystique surrounding 
the ex-housepainter and corporal, with his emotional radial 
theories, and the blatant politique in wjkich his French counter- 
part moved, based partly on definite«:hievement and partly 
on political opportunism of the mdf cynical kind. It is 
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impossible to imagine a Frenchman ever supposing that a 
swastika and a prolix book of personal opinions could at any 
time be Weighed in the balance as qualifications for the leader- 
ship of a nation, with a row of medals, denoting extensive 
active service, a notable mastery in the art of horsemanship, 
or a great name. Yet the General not only survived this 
threatened set-back, but provided, in the marriage of his 
daughter which took place in October, an occasion of public 
rejoicing for his followers of which they nobly availed 
themselves. In fact, within the ranks of the party this affair 
came to be referred to reverently as the Apotheosis. Never- 
theless, the man of destiny himself was no longer the man he 
had been ; the number of his friends and their constant and 
divers advice was beginning to bewilder him. More and 
more he inclined to seek comfort in the society of the one 
woman whom he ever really loved, Madame de Bonnemain. 
Marguerite de Bonnemain was not deceived by any outward 
appearances. To the people he might seem to be the saviour 
of his country, a new Napoleon wielding the sword of La 
Bonne Lorraine. But not to her. To her this man with the 
upright carriage, the fair beard and heavy moustache, the 
well-tended uniform (for he was always careful of his appear- 
ance) and the hunted look in the eyes was simply ‘ Mon bien 
cher Georges,’ whose only true friend she was. 

Late in the month of January 1889 there occurred a 
vacancy in the representation of Paris. Here, his friends 
pointed out to him, was an opportunity which in no circum- 
stances must be missed. A resounding victory within the 
capital would inevitably open the way to the assumption of 
supreme power. Nothing was left to chance; Boulangist 
papers appeared over-night like mushrooms. Boulangist 
posters covered every available space in street and square. 
A sum of no less than £80,000 was said to have been spent 
on this election, and the result was a magnificent vindication 
of the efforts involved. The General headed the list with 
14) ,000 votes, his opponent, a moderate Republican, M. 
Jacques, came next with 162,000, and the remaining candi- 
dates shared 27,000 votes between them. The great moment 
had at last arrived. Baris was in a ferment, the General’s 
supporters, whether /loyalist. Imperialist or merely Bou- 
langist, were beside /hemselvcs with joy. Everyone was 
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delighted — except the General. It was pointed out to him 
that he only had to mount his horse and ride to the Elysfe 
and tiie government* of the country would be in his hands. 
But he hesitated. Now that the moment had come he seemed 
to have lost interest. And the moment passed* never to 
recur. A new Government came in, under M. Tirard, whose 
main plank was a determination to suppress Boulangism once 
and for all. This particular objective was assigned to the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Constans, who lost no time in 
undertaking it. The first blow fell on the Ligue des Patriotes, 
which was suppressed and its leader, M. D&oulfede, pro- 
secuted. The next was a threat, conveyed privately to 
Boulanger, of what he might expect within a few days when 
M. Constans struck again. The hint was enough. On the 
evening of March 31, in his apartment in the Rue Dumont- 
d’Urville, the General gave a small dinner-party. Before 
each guest was a menu, written out and ornamented * d’un 
d£licieux dessin Louis XV.’ by the fair hand of Madame de 
Bonnemain, who, though she did not appear at table, saw to 
the management of the feast from the background. The 
General was nervous and preoccupied. Conversation lan- 
guished, and all attempts on the part of the guests to draw 
him out of his depression failed dismally. It was remarked 
that at one point his eyes were full of tears. The following 
morning Paris learned with stupefaction that General 
Boulanger had fled the country. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The General went 
first to Brussels. He appeared to be quite unaware of the 
fatal nature of the step which he had taken. To one of his 
supporters who followed him into Belgium a few days 
after his own departure he s$id complacently : * Those who 
criticise my leaving Paris are fools [sont des miais \ . You will 
see that future events will prove that I was right.’ On 
April 24 a move was made to London, whither he was 
followed by Madame de Bonnemain. Here he resided at 
No. 51 Portland Place, whence he kept in touch by means of 
intermediaries with all that was going on in France. One 
of these intermediaries, M. Verly, has left it on record that 
between the months of April and August he crossed the 
Channel, backwards and forwards, ^fty-six times. From 
London the party moved to Jersey, tnk penultimate stage of 
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the journey. Here also the General was kept informed of 
every move, not only by means of the Boulangist bureau 
which had been set up in Paris, but <also by Madame de 
Bonnemain herself, who made frequent journeys thither on 
her own business as well as on that of the Party. In October 
sentence of imprisonment for life in a fortress was passed by 
the Senate on Boulanger, Rochefort and the test, in absentid. 
Subsequently the revelations of M. Mermeix in foe Figaro, 
entitled * Les Coulisse du Boulangisme,’ brought all alike 
—Royalists, Bonapartists, Radicals— Sunder suspicion. The 
faithftl Marguerite, writing from Paris, might well say that 
she is keeping a record ‘ de tous ceux qui disent du mal de 
toi’; the number was growing daily. Boulangism was now 
definitely dead as a movement. The Republic had triumphed, 
not only over Boulangism, but quite as decisively over foe 
Odeanists. And, advantage being taken of the opportunity 
offered, foe scrutin de iiste, as originally initiated by Gambetta, 
was abolished by statute. So foe movement to which foe 
General- had given his name had at any rate accomplished 
something. 

There remained only foe final exit of foe principal player 
from foe now deserted stage. It was not long delayed. In 
1891 Madame de Bonnemain was taken ill in Paris. Learning 
that Boulanger was preparing to attempt to join her, a move 
which could only have resulted in his immediate arrest and 
imprisonment, she, against all medical advice, made the 
journey to Brussels, and there, after lingering for a few weeks, 
died in a house in foe Rue Montoyer which he had taken for 
her. The General never recovered from the blow which this 
loss inflicted. He became haggard and emaciated, so much 
so that one of his friends said a that had it not been for his 
blue eyes and characteristic beard he would not have recog- 
nised him. He was now also in considerably reduced dt- 
cumstances ; nevertheless— and it is greatly to his credit— 
his household, which consisted of one coachman, one foot- 
man, two valets, two maidservants and three cooks, refused 
to leave him. His mother took up residence with him, and 
his much-neglected wife wrote suggesting that she might do 
lilcewise, but her lettemremained unanswered. Finally, on a 
morning in SeptembOT89i, having driven out to foe ceme- 
tery of bodies, he wsfseen, after gazing for a long time at a 
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wreath lying on Madame de Bonnemain’s grave beating the 
inscription * Marguerite & Bientot * (he had placed it there 
himself the day befor e), to draw a pistol out of his pocket and 
shoot himself through the head. 

So died, at the age of fifty-four, the last and least successful 
of the dictators of France. For it is as the last of the line 
of dictators which began with Napoleon I. that Boulanger 
should be regarded rather than as the precursor of that which 
began with Mussolini. Although his direct accomplishment 
was negligible, yet by* implication he effected much. Since 
his day so greatly has France feared the rise of an individual 
to supreme power in the State that even the innocent have 
not infrequently suffered. It was, for example, with grudging 
hand that a French Government gave the authority of 
generalissimo into the keeping of General Joffre in 1914, 
with so grudging a hand that her own safety was in fact 
thereby dangerously compromised. It was through the 
struggle with Boulanger that the Third Republic gained that 
self-confidence which enabled it to withstand shpcks such as 
the Dreyfus case and the Panama and Stavisky scandals 
which have assailed her since. And it is owing to Boulanger 
that the country was so inoculated that it was able to resist 
with comparative ease the virus of post-war authoritarianism. 
As to the man himself, enough has already been said. He 
was weighed in the balance and found wanting ; vanity 
prompted him to shoulder a burden that has before now 
broken many a stronger and greater than he. Let his epitaph 
stand in the concluding sentence of an obituary notice which 
appeared soon after his untimely end : * and so, not being 
able to live like Caesar, he has chosen to die like Werther. 

* J. H. F. McEwen. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 
in. Codification 

f 

By B. A. Wortley, LL.M., Reader in Jurisprudence and 
Comparative Law in the University of Manchester 

I. 

In. a characteristic generalisation Sir Henry Maine said : * The 
most celebrated system of jurisprudence known to the world 
begins, as it ends, with a Code.’ 

Maine was referring to Roman law. The first Roman code 
was a mixture of legal and religious precepts made public by 
being engraved on twelve tablets in 450 b.c., at the behest of 
an angry people, the plebeians. The object of the Roman 
plebs was to curtail the power of the patrician administrators 
by obtaining a public definition of the law. The last Roman 
code was that ordered by the Emperor Justinian nearly a 
thousand years later. This, too, was an attempt to satisfy an 
imperious political need — namely, the restoration of law and 
order in the reconquered Roman Empire. 

The most renowned and the most imitated of modem 
codes was also the achievement of a great emperor. The 
Code Napoldon crowned a general movement towards 
national uniformity in legal matters which had been desired 
by many in France since the days of Louis XI., and had 
been taken up with enthusiasm by the members of the revolu- 
tionary conventions who desired to substitute for the varied 
■local customs of pre-revolutionary days a uniform legal 
system based on the current ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. Napoleon saw the political value of a series of 
national codes, and he hastened the completion of the Civil 
Code bearing his name which was promulgated in 1804 ; he 
even went so far as tmattend most of the sessions of the 
codifiers in person. Tf ireafter followed a Code of Civil Pro- 
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cedure in 1806, a Commercial Code in 1808, a Penal Code and 
a Code of Criminal Procedure in 1811. These five codes still 
forth the basis of Frisnch private law and criminal law. It was 
the naive belief of some of the early revolutionaries that the 
codes would need little interpretation and would leave no 
room for other sources of law. This notion was not shared 
by the legal experts of the day, and the course of legal de- 
velopments in France has proved that the legal experts were 
right. A whole bodjr of administrative law has grown up 
side by side with the codes, and on several occasions, notably 
with regard to the subject of unjustified enrichment, a body of 
authoritative judicial pronouncements {jurisprudence constants) 
has been produced to supplement the deficiencies of the 
codes ; moreover, some legislative modifications of the codes 
have also been found to be necessary. Nevertheless, the 
Civil Code, which is the greatest of the French codes, 
has been a success, and it has largely contributed to the 
spread of French institutions and culture throughout the 
world. 

Belgium adopted the Civil Code in the year of its pro- 
mulgation. Thereafter the code was adopted or closely fol- 
lowed by many of the South American republics as they came 
into being, and by Louisiana and Quebec, where French is one 
of the official languages of the law to this day. In 1838 the 
Netherlands adopted the code in place of the native Roman- 
Dutch law which still obtains in the former Dutch possessions 
of South Africa and Ceylon. As late as 1863, when Italy 
became united, it was found that the French code supplied a 
suitable basis for a new code to be used throughout the king- 
dom. The Roumanians had similarly borrowed from the 
French in the previous year v In addition to those countries 
that adopted the French code as a result of an internal political 
or revolutionary movement, many countries had the code 
imposed upon them by Napoleon’s conquests, and this is 
why, for instance, a Russian version of die code was used 
until recent times in the old Duchy of Warsaw. Napoleon’s 
victories also left their mark on the legal life of some parts of 
Germany, but it is significant that the German victory over 
France in the war of 1870 resulted in (he creation of a German 
code for the whole of Germany. Inleed, the German Civil 
Code of 1900 can be regarded asan expression of the German * 
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unity which followed 1870. This code is the result of some 
twenty-six years of patient industry, and, as one might expect, 
it is mote in harmony with modem conditions and shows less 
Roman law influence than does the French. The German 
Gvil Code contains only 104 mote articles than does the 
French, but it is considerably the bulkier of the two, since the 
German articles are usually longer than the corresponding 
French ones. Although opinions differ, there seems to be 
some justification for the view that the German code ' is by 
no means equal to the Code Napoleon in clearness and sim- 
plicity of statement.’ It is perhaps dangerous to cite an 
arbitrary illustration, but the following one may serve to 
illustrate the difference in the two styles of drafting. 

Article 1382 of the French Civil Code, which is repeated 
almost verbatim in article 134 of the new Polish Code of 
Obligations, tuns as follows : 

Every human act that causes damage to a third party shall render 
him, by whose fault the act occurred, liable to make good such damage. 

The corresponding articles of the German code run : 

Article 823. A person who, wilfully or negligently, unlawfully injures 
the life, bodily health, freedom, property or any other right of another 
is bound to compensate him for any damage arising therefrom. 

A person who infringes a statutory provision intended for the protec- 
tion of others incurs the same obligation. If, according to the purview 
of the statute, infringement is possible even without any fault on the 
part of the wrongdoer, the duty to make compensation arises only if 
some fault can be imputed to him. 

Article 826. A person who wilfully causes damage to another in a 
manner contra bonos mores is bound to compensate the other for ttys 
damage. ‘ [Translation by C. H. Wang.] 

The Code Napoldon is divided into three books : 

The first book . . . treats of such matters as marriage, divorce, the 
status of minors, guardianship, domicile and absentees. The second . . . 
treats of property, usufruct and servitudes. The third ... is a curious 
medley. . . . It deals with matters so diverse as gifts, wills, and succession 
ab intestate ; obligations in general, including contract ; quasi contract 
and tort; marriage settlements, sale, lease, partnership, and other 
special contracts; mortgages, liens, and pledges; and prescription. 
[Amos and Walton, French Qpil Lav.] 

Similar subjects are co iprised in the German Gvil Code. 

The French and C ctman codes axe rivals. They provide 
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alternative sources of law in respect of the same topics. 
During the twentieth century, however, German influence 
has tended to predominate in die legal world. For instance, 
the Japanese Gvil Code is closely modelled upon the German, 
and the German code largely inspired the Swiss Gvil 
Code of 1907, compiled by Professor Huber, which has 
now been imitated by Turkey. Even in post-war Poland and 
in China, where French advisers have not been lacking, 
German influence is predominant. Had the French code 
been more up to date, the story might have been different, 
but, as Professor Capitant, of Pans, has pointed out, the 
French undoubtedly lost a valuable opportunity for diffusing 
French legal ideas when they failed to carry through the 
revision of the Gvil Code that was started in 1904. But if this 
is true of France, how much mote so is it true of England, 
where the law has never been reduced to any sort of a code ? 
If French influence has been rather on the decline in the out- 
side world, English influence has been almost wholly lacking 
outside the British Empire and the English-speaking coun- 
tries. Our Constitution may have been imitated, but out laws 
have been neglected by foreigners. 


H. 

The reasons why there has been no general movement 
towards codification in England seem to be historical. 
Blessed with the early achievement of national unity, and 
with the benefits of a system of law which, however imper- 
fect from a modem scientific point of view, has been common 
to the whole country for hundreds of years, Englishmen have 
not yet generally felt any need for a code as a means of express- 
ing national solidarity. The. principles of the common law 
were worked out at an early period of our legal history ; in 
particular, the rule of law, as opposed to the rule of an 
arbitrary sovereign, came to be regarded as enshrined in the 
Magna Carta, and, being in harmony with the Christian tone 
of out civilisation, has been appealed to in almost every con- 
stitutional issue ever since the thirteenth century. The law 
has been accorded a sanctity and a respect in Engl a nd that 
has been denied to it in other countrik, where changes indie 
legal system have too often been the Vaults of revolutionary 
political movements aiming at a compnte break with the past. 
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The toots of the common law lie deep in the history of 
out people. Whenever Englishmen have acquired new terri- 
tories abroad by settlement, as distinct from conquest^ they 
have, by a legal presumption, always been deemed to take 
with them the common law as it existed at the date of the 
settlement. Hence it is that throughout the English-speaking 
world the common law has been planted out at different times 
and in different soils. It is only nowadays, when we have easy 
means of communication between different parts of the world, 
that we are becoming conscious o i the varying forms the 
common law has taken in different parts of die globe. The 
rise of the great North American Republic and the growth 
of Dominion autonomy have helped to emphasise this. 

No doubt the lack of any code of English law has contri- 
buted to the present state of affairs, for, with the best will in 
the world, one cannot be sure of maintaining any unity of 
development among a number of uncodified systems. A 
striking illustration of this occurred recently. For some fifty 
years or so'English and Indian courts had been purporting to 
grant divorces on the same basis. In fact, however, it was 
discovered in 1921 that the Indian courts had been adopting 
a much wider test of jurisdiction than that taken by the Eng- 
lish courts. The result of this technical difference of judicial 
tradition was that many couples were regarded in India as 
having been properly divorced by a court of competent juris- 
diction, when the English courts were not prepared to admit 
that the Indian court had any jurisdiction at all. An Imperial 
statute was necessary to regularise the position of hundreds 
of couples who had been deemed legally divorced in India, 
but who were regarded by the English courts as legally 
married. 

Divergent developments in the common law are especially 
noticeable in the United States, where the mass of case law 
and statute law has grown to such proportions that it has 
become almost unmanageable. One result of this has been 
the recent gallant attempts to testate the different branches of 
the common law in the form of codes, accompanied by a 
running commentary which does no mote than explain and 
illustrate the working ftf every article ; no reference is made 
to case law or other authority, although the existing law was, 
in fact, most carefully surveyed during the making of the 
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restatements. These unofficial codes are, of course, of purely 
persuasive authority ; their influence vnll depend upon their 
reasonableness alone* Another result of the prodigious 
amount of American law has been the attempt to reduce die 
vast quantity of statute law by adopting common forms of 
legislation on various topics, such as the law of negotiable 
instruments. The restatements and the uniform laws may 
well be the precursors of bolder attempts to codify the law. 

Although the position in England is far less complex than 
that in the United States, where the law differs in each State 
of the Union, it should not be forgotten that the law is dif- 
ferent in each part of the United Kingdom and Tt*l«nd and 
that English law only applies in England and Wales. 

HI. 

So far, then, there has been no strong political move- 
ment in favour of codification either in England or in the 
Empire. There have only been individual agitations. Just as 
the first English dictionary was the work of one man, so, too, 
the first English writing in favour of codification was the 
work of a single individual. Jeremy Bentham was the Dr. 
Johnson of English jurisprudence, and, in spite of his eccen- 
tricities and extravagances, his work produced lasting results, 
mainly by the way of improvements in the statute law that 
were undertaken in the nineteenth century. 

Our unwieldy collection of statutes had been the cause 
of complaint as long ago as in the sixteenth century ; Sir 
Thomas More protested in Utopia against the Tudor habit of 
calling into operation obsolete statutes made to suit earlier 
and different social conditions. Lord Bacon made proposals 
in 1616 for reforming and recompiling the Statute-book ; but 
it was not until after Bentham’s* angry fulminations that parlia- 
mentary opinion of a century ago was roused to action in 
regard to the chaotic condition of out written laws. So 
unwieldy was the collection of statutes that it was only 
imperfecty known. Sometimes both court and counsel were 
ignorant of the existence of a relevant statute, and sometimes, 
even when the existence of a statute was known, an authentic 
. text could not be established from thqgnany variant readings 
that were to be found. As time went orikhe number of statutes 
increased and difficulties, obscurities, qpd discrepancies in- 
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creased. The Benthamite remedy was to appoint Statute 
Law Commissioners to revise and consolidate the whole 
statute law. The full story of their work has been told by 
Ilbert in his classic work on Legislation. Suffice it to say that 
the Statute Law Revision Act of 1856 repealed 120 obsolete 
statutes. Lord Campbell’s Act of 1861 abolished some 900 
statutes, and the Acts of 1863 and later years carried on this 
surgical work. The case was desperate and an operation was 
necessary, since by English law a statute never dies by disuse ; 
it must be repealed. 

In 1870 a Chronological Index of Statutes was prepared 
for the first time officially, and since that date the work of 
indexing and revising the increasing quantity of statute law 
has been steadily going on ; only a satisfactory code would cut 
down this work once and for all. 

Consolidation began in earnest in 1861 with seven valuable 
Acts grouping together specific criminal offences previously 
dealt with in many scattered enactments. But these Acts by 
no means included all the criminal statutes. Other attempts at 
consolidation have been made from time to time in connexion 
with company law, property law, and the law of British 
nationality. But it is safe to say that most of our statutes 
dealing with various kindred subjects remain unconsolidated. 
In order to find the definition of * workman ’ for the purposes 
of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, which is only one of the 
numerous statutes now dealing with the liability of employers, 
it is still necessary to turn to section 8 of the Employers and 
Workmen Act of 187;, and this definition of a workman is 
not the same as that used in other similar enactments. Indeed, 
we have a plague of various definitions of what appear to be 
the same terms and conceptions, as the governmental index 
of statutory definitions shows. Legislation by reference and 
definitely confusion are only two of the evils that a scientific 
code would lessen if it did not entirely remove. 

The need for malting English case law more easily manage- 
able has also been considered by governmental authority, but 
with little success. In 1866 a Commission was set up, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Cranworth, * to inquire into the 
exposition of a digest cf the law and the best means of accom- 
piishing this object, ad other ways of exhibiting in a com- 
pendious <and dassifil form the law embodied in judicial 
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decisions.’ Even at this time it was calculated that there 
existed 100,000 decided cases in English law. The Commis- 
sion survived to make a recommendation that there should 
be prepared * a condensed summary of the law as it exists 
arranged in systematic order under proper titles, and divided 
into definite statements or propositions, which should be 
supported by references . . . and illustrated by instances 
. . .’ ; but after making this Report in 1867, the Commission 
appears to have died a natural death. The cause of this 
untimely demise seems 'to have been the same as that which 
killed the French Civil Code Commission of 1904 : the work 
was entrusted to men who were too distinguished in their 
profession, and consequently too busy to devote the necessary 
ti‘me and energy to the work. There is perhaps a good deal 
to be said for entrusting, at any rate, the spade work of 
codification to a paid body of qualified if not distinguished 
men, in the same way as have done those private firms that 
have produced such excellent unofficial digests of our law. Of 
these digests the best known are perhaps the 'English and 
Empire Digest oj Case Law, in some forty volumes ; Halsbury's 
Collection oj Statutes , in thirty volumes ; and the famous 
Halsbur/s Laws oj England , in some thirty volumes. On a 
smaller scale there is Professor Jenk’s Digest oj English Civil 
Law, which is in the form of a code, as, indeed, are many well- 
known legal text-books on individual topics. The larger 
works are merely arranged alphabetically. But in all these 
unofficial works the anomalies and discrepancies of our law 
must inevitably be reproduced, since no unofficial compiler 
fcs power to alter the law in order to remove even absurdities. 
Only an official codifying body can arrange the law and 
improve it at the same time, 'pus fact is slowly being realised 
in England, and towards the end of the last century we wit- 
nessed the emergence of isolated codifying, as distinct from 
mere consolidating statutes. It is significant that our few 
codes deal almost exclusively with branches of commercial 
law, where, more than in any other department of law, a clear 
statement of legal rules has been generally desired and con- 
vincingly articulated through various powerful groups such 
. as trade associations and chambers oftcommerce. 

It is worthy of note, also, that thdkodcs of English com- 
mercial law are largely the work of singf individuals of genius 
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w tVr than of committees of distinguished lawyers. Sit 
Malcolm Chalmers drafted the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, 
the Sale of Goods Act, 1893, and the Marine Insurance.Act, 
1906. Sir Frederick Pollock prepared the Partnership Act, 
1890. These codes embody in a terse and ludd fashion the 
pre-existing principles of law on their respective topics, with 
only such alterations as were deemed necessary to dear up 
uncertainties in the law; they ate arranged in a logical 
scheme, and they are, unlike mere consolidating Acts, self- 
contained — that is, they set out the principal rules of law in 
such a way as to supersede the earlier jumble of case law, 
statute law, and mercantile custom. The fact that these Acts 
have required very little amendment by later statutes is 
eloquent testimony of their success. Moreover, the number 
of judicial dedsions needed to interpret these codes cannot 
be said to have been high, as any annotated copy of the Acts 
will show. 

In post-war times there has been a new stimulus to codifica- 
tion. The creation of the League and its Rome Institute for 
the Unification of Private Law. marks a new epoch in inter- 
national codification. Already the common law rules relating 
to the carriage of goods by sea and by air, and with regard to 
the redprocal enforcements of foreign judgments and foreign 
arbitral awards, have been modified by English statutes based 
upon internationally agreed conventions. The Rome Insti- 
tute, which is presided over by the Hon. Mario d’Amelio, 
First President of the Italian Court of Cassation, works in 
close collaboration with foreign representatives of the prin- 
dpal League Powers, and it has paved the way for many mom 
international conventions on matters such as the inter- 
national sale of goods, international private arbitration, and 
the liability of hotel-keepers. 

The movement towards codification in England must 
inevitably be stimulated by such measures. At present, how- 
ever, our adoption of internationally agreed codes on matters 
of such importance as the mutual enforcement of foreign 
judgments has not been sufficiently thoroughgoing to lead to 
any simplification of our law. The statutes relating to die 
reciprocal enforcemenMDf judgments axe unnecessarily com- 
plex. The provisionwfor the enforcement in England of 
judgments obtained if Scotland or Ireland axe quite different 
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from those governing the enforcement in England of judg- 
ments obtained in the Dominions, and they differ, again, {torn 
the provisions made-for enforcing foreign judgments here. A 
strong case for the codification of these rules could be made 
on the grounds of convenience alone, since the principles 
underlying the various enactments are substantially the same. 
The present discrepancies are mainly in matters of detail. It 
is the realisation of the need for eliminating discrepancies 
from our law in the interests of simplicity, to an extent that 
is not possible by mere* consolidation of statutes, that has led 
to the latest English attempt at codification. 

By a Treasury minute of October ji, 1927, a distinguished 
Committee was set up by the Government under the chair- 
manship of the present Lord Macmillan : 

To prepare a draft of a bill or bills to codify the law relating to 
Income Tax, with the special aim of making the law as intelligible to 
the taxpayer as the nature of the legislation admits, and with power for 
that purpose to suggest any alterations which, while leaving substantially 
xaag.eaeA the liability of the taxpayer, the general system of adminis- 
tration and the powers and duties of the various authorities concerned 
therein, would promote uniformity and simplicity. 

The preliminar y part of the Committee’s Report deserves the 
attention of everyone interested in the subject of codification. 
The general principles there set out are equally valid for any 
other attempt to codify a branch of English law. The 
und eniahle need for rendering tax law more intelligible to 
the man in the street, and for promoting uniformity and 
simplicity in the law, is clearly demonstrated in the Report, 
■pie arguments used by the Committee are likely to be even 
mote acceptable in respect of less repulsive legal topics than 
income tax. Rightly or wrongly, the average man must 
suspect, when he reads the Report, that the political impetus 
towards codification must have been due in no small measure 
to the administrative difficulties which .the uncodified tax law 
has r a»<rH officials in their everyday duties. These officials 
can properly claim our sympathy ; the consolidating Act of 
19x8 was an advance on previous legislation in that it brought 
together and rearranged fifty-two earlier Tax Acts, but, says 
the Report, i 

It did not hin g to bring the Jaw, either in substance or in language, in 
accord with modern conditions. 1 
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Much of the tax law reproduced in 1918 had been enacted 
some 125 years ago, and it was mote suitable to the social 
and economic conditions of a past age than to those of 
to-day. 

Since 1918 Annual Finance Acts have merely stopped up 
loopholes in the law which have usually been discovered only 
after long and expensive litigation. Consequently the Com- 
mittee had to report that the fabric of the Tax Acts had 
become - * overlaid with incongruous patches,' and that 
amendments ‘ were often framed without sufficient regard to 
the basic scheme upon which the Acts originally rested.’ 
Moreover, the terms used in the Acts were often ambiguous 
and ill-defined. Eight different meanings were attached to 
the word ‘ assessment.’ Not only were there these faults of 
drafting, but there were anomalies within the Acts themselves 
which could only be got rid of by the exercise of considerable 
administrative discretion on the part of officials, without 
which, we are told, the Acts would have become un- 
workable. • For instance, the penalty for fraudulently under- 
stating one’s income was found to be much less heavy 
than that for merely neglecting to deliver a correct 
return of income at the proper date. In the first case the 
penalty was three times the tax on the sum concealed ; in 
the second case it was three times the tax on the whole 
income. 

In addition to the statutes there were found to be some 
1800 reported cases on income tax, and many of these were 
mutually inconsistent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the labours of the 
Codifying Committee extended over some nine years, and 
that when it issued its Report it was bound to say that it was 
impossible to provide, in a workable measure, for every con- 
ceivable case. The Committee was able to quote Aristotle 
to support the view that no piece of legislation can deal with 
every possible problem. Every law needs equity to supple- 
ment it ; but a law itself can at least be made reasonably clear 
and free from internal discrepancies, and this is what has been 
attempted in the draft Income Tax Code. This code shows 
that the complexity oAmodem law is no barrier to codifica- . 
tion, but rather that ^establishes the need for codification in 
the interests of simpfaty. 
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IV. 

Equity and judicial interpretation ate necessary under any 
system of law, and the wider the terms in which a principle 
of law is enunciated, the greater is the discretion which the 
law-giver accords to the judge. Professor Del Vecchio, of 
Rome, has recently shown that most modem codes of law 
frankly recognise there will always be gaps in written law, 
since they usually provide that some form of judicial con- 
struction shall supplement the law whenever there is no other 
means of settling a problem. Codification clarifies the law — 
it does not do away with interpretation, it does not make a 
judge a mere slot machine. On the contrary, the effect of a 
code is to assist the judicial process ; but reason and the ideal 
of justice must move the judge under a codified system as 
much as under an uncodified system, since no judge can 
refuse to do justice on the ground of the insufficiency of the 
law. 

Most English criticisms of codifications seem to proceed 
on the assumption that a code is to be treated like an ordinary 
statute, and to be interpreted literally and grammatically. In 
the preface to the second edition of Ha/sbwy’s Laws of England, 
which is dedicated to him. Lord Hailsham says : 

The work possesses many of the best attributes of a code, yet it has 
escaped that endless embroidery and commentary and explanation, with 
their resulting obscurity, which is the normal fate of a code. 

In his recent introduction to the law, Lord Justice Slesser 
makes the Mowing points : he says that a code destroys 
continuity in legal development, that it is more rigid than the 
case system, which leaves less opportunity for legislative 
despotism by magnifying the pbsition of die judge. There is 
much in these criticisms ; but, it is submitted, whether or not 
they would in practice be justified under a system of codified 
English law would depend upon the manner in which our 
judges dealt with the problem of interpretation. If our judges 
continued to apply their traditionally high etbcal afldCtafr- 
tian standards erf conduct in interpreting the law, and it they 
were allowed to relinquish the present method of formal inter- 
pretation which is applied to writteillaw as distinct from 
co mmon law, surely a summary of whalis best in our largely 
judge-made law would tend rather tcJ perpetuate than to 
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diminish the beneficent influence of the historical common 
law and its judicial interpreters. , ( 

The importance of preserving that fundamental axiom of 
the common law, the principle of liberty within the rule of 
law, becomes even mote apparent when it is realised that it 
is this common law principle that is at the toot of the demo- 
cratic institutions that ate the strongest link still binding 
together the British Commonwealth of Nations and the 
English-speaking peoples. This is the real political signi- 
ficance which a programme of codification of the common law 
might have to-day. 

The need to make our law mote harmonious by elimi- 
nating its more glaring inconsistencies is now generally recog- 
nised among members of the legal profession in this country. 
As the head of the legal profession and the interpreter of its 
needs, the Lord Chancellor has created a Committee composed 
of practitioners and academic lawyers which has produced, 
and is prpceeding to prepare, drafts of non-controversial 
measures with a view to putting an end to various anomalies 
in the law. Such work will no doubt result in the clearing 
away of much that is uselessly complicated from our law ; but 
the fact that the Committee is bound to produce short mea- 
sures that must be passed into law in a complex background 
of statute law, common law and equity, which it has no power 
to reduce to order by codification or even consolidation on a 
wide scale, is bound to diminish the usefulness of its dis- 
interested labours. This seems to be apparent from the litiga- 
tion that has taken place upon the interpretation of the statute 
suggested by the Committee to abolish the harsh common 
law decisions laying down the rule that the death of a party 
to an action for personal injuries puts an end to the proceed- 
ings. Only a self-contained code could adequately settle the 
present difficulties caused by the concurrent existence of a 
number of statutes and decisions all of which deal with the 
creation or determination of various rights of action to which 
the death of a human being now gives rise. 

The writer suggests that nothing short of a long-term 
policy of law revision., to be worked but in collaboration with 
the Dominions and t& Colonies, with a view to the ultimate 
en u nciation of the leading principles of our common law and 
equity In foe form bf a clear and authoritative code, could 
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serve to clarify the present confused state of affairs in the laws 
of the British Empirp. The detailed working out of such a 
code would be a matter for the judiciary in each country, 
a good code deals only with matters of principle* The work 
of drafting such a code would of necessity have to proceed 
slowly : even forty or fifty years might not be too much time 
in which to accomplish the task ; the necessary pr eliminar y 
surveys would require several years, and many preliminary 
drafts might be necessary if legal opinion were to be ade- 
quately consulted. An inferior code would be worse than no 
code at all. 

The work which we have attempted so briefly to outline 
might well be a proper subject to occupy the attention of an 
Empire law school such as that envisaged in the Report of a 
recent Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Legal Education, 
which has claimed the sympathetic attention of eminent public 
men such as Lord Macmillan ; ordered research by young 
men drawn from all parts of the Empire at a fairly early stage 
in their legal career might not only serve a great ideal, but it 
might also provide an unrivalled training and give rise to a 
deepened sense of solidarity among the future leaders of the 
legal profession in the British Commonwealth. Such an 
institution might even revive our export trade in common 
law and democracy. 

Maitland’s observations on the German Civil Code of 1900 
are perhaps pertinent to our theme : 

The German mess was also a bad mess, worse in s ome respects than 
opr own, and yet, by dint of skill and courage and perseverance, the great 
work has been accomplished. 

What the Germans did yesterday, we may perhaps do to- 
morrow; and we might even do it better than they. Might 
not the forthcoming Imperial Conference consider the ques- 
tion of legal as well as political organisation ? 


B. A. Wortlet. 
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POPULATION AND PROSPERITY 
By Sir John Marriott 

‘It is men that make cities.’ The aphorism is true and 
pettinent. Of all the problems that should engage the 
attention of the Imperial Conference, now imminent, the 
most fundamental is the problem of population. All other 
problems, such as those of defence and trade, are, in logic 
and in fact, dependent upon the solution of the primary 
problem of population. It is, therefore, the more regrettable 
that the agenda of the Conference, as announced by the Prime 
Minister, should assign a subordinate, if not a merely pro- 
visional, place to the question of migration and Imperial 
settlement. 

It may be objected, in limine, that the question of re- 
distributing the white population of the Empire has receded 
into the background in view of the greater urgency of the 
problem of depopulation. True it is that the menace of 
depopulation is, at the moment, exciting increasingly anxious 
attention. Of this there is conclusive evidence in the corre- 
spondence columns of daily newspapers, in review articles, in 
the reported discussions of scientific societies, and in numerous 
books. a Among these the works of Messrs. Carr Saundtfts 
and Caradog Jones, of Mr. D. V. Glass and Mr. Knezynski 
(all recently published by the ' Oxford University Press), and 
Dr. McOeary’s The Menace ef British Depopulation demand 
careful consideration. On the facts there seems to be general 
agreement. On the deductions to be drawn from the facts 
there is, on the contrary, a wide divergence of opinion. If I 
refrain from embarking on the controversy it is partly for 
the unfashionable mason that I possess no special competence 
for the discussion of a. highly technical question, and partly 
because, if the train contention of the present paper be valid, 
the birth-rate problem may solve itself. 

Production must- evidently precede distribution: if the 
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* natural increase ’ of population declines as rapidly and 
generally as many of the experts anticipate, the question of 

* redistribution ’ would become purely academic. At the 
present moment it is actual and urgent. 

The facts, though familiar to experts, may be briefly set 
forth. The population to the square mile is in the United 
Kingdom 483, in England 701, in New Zealand 13, in Canada 
3, and in Australia a. Leaving out of account Monaco, 
which has 3730 inhabitants to the square mile, and Malta, 
which has 2227, the only European countries comparable 
in density with England are Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Belgium has 702 and the Netherlands 627. Germany has 
j6r6, Italy 358, but France only 197. The figures for the 
Dominions need, however, to be corrected. The Astor 
Committee on Empire Migration, which reported in 1933 
(Cmd. 4075), pertinently pointed out that physiographical 
considerations render considerable areas of Canada unsuitable 
for permanent white settlement. Deducting these areas, the 
Committee put the average density of Canada, not at 3, but 
at 7256 to the square mile. Of the Australian Common- 
wealth only three-fifths of the total area is similarly assumed 
to be habitable. The density would, on this assumption, 
be raised from 2 to 3*75, and of New Zealand from 13 to i6'8. 
But when all deductions have been made, and all considera- 
tions taken into account, the stark figures are literallyappalling. 

It has lately become fashionable to assert that, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is encamped on British soil a 
great army of unemployed men and women, the homeland 
•is*not, in fact, over-populated. Mr. Neville Chamberlains 
obiter dictum in opening the Budget of 1936 is frequently, but 
fallaciously, quoted in support of that view. His appre- 
hensions in regard to the continued diminution of the birth- 
rate had reference to the Empire as a whole, not exclusively 
to the United Kingdom. And at this point it may be 
convenient to expose a very common fallacy. 

Socialists of all hues have constantly urged * land settle- 
ment’ in the homeland as a panacea for unemployment. 
Admittedly something has already been done by the establish- 
ment of small self-sufficing commuwAs. On every groun 
such settlements are to be encourag^L but in relation to 
unempl oyment they can never be more man palliatives, l e 
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post-war Reports of the Estimates and Public Accounts 
Committees tell a pitiful tale of disappointed hopes and wasted 
millions. The experiments in land settlement made by the 
State after the war ended in disastrous failure. Better fortune 
may, and it is hoped will, attend the much more modest 
experiments now being made by voluntary societies. But 
these are all on a small scale, and for a simple reason can 
never be otherwise. 

The reason is this. We talk glibly of so many people to the 
square mile. A square mile is 640 acres. It is commonly 
computed that 3 acres of cultivated land per head of population 
ate essential to reasonably comfortable subsistence. France 
has rather mote, and is, or could be, roughly self-supporting. 
In no circumstances could Great Britain with its present 
population be similarly self-supporting. Land reclamation, 
improved drainage, mote intensive cultivation — these things 
might do something, but not enough. * If * (as I have said 
elsewhere) ‘ every inch of ground in Great Britain were to be 
cultivated, if we were to put under the plough all our parks, 
golf-links, and playing-fields, if we were to reclaim every bog 
and deer forest, and to clear of buildings every town and 
village, we should only get about x$ acres per head of popula- 
tion/ We could undoubtedly produce more food at home 
than we do at present. This was proved during the war ; but 
war experience also proved that we could do so only if our 
people were prepared either to accept a lower standard of 
living, or to pay a higher price for their food. 

The stark facts would seem, then, to show that the pre- 
sent position in the homeland is highly artificial, not to say 
precarious. We deliberately elected, in the Victorian era, to 
concentrate our economic activities upon manufactures, mines, 
h anking and shipping, and to purchase our taw materials and 
food in the cheapest markets. The policy of the Manchester 
School spelt ruin to British agriculture ; but the resulting 
industrialisation and urbanisation brought into being an 
immense population, and poured great wealth into the 
pockets of the middle classes. Incidentally, the Manchester 
School must be credited with a result entirely opposed to its 
intentions — the creation of a great Overseas Empire. Jeremy 
Bentham, perhaps ue greatest prophet of that School, was 
specially 'insistent upon foe * emancipation * of all colonial 
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settlements ; Cobden advocated Free Trade largely on the 
ground that only by adopting that policy should we rid our- 
selves of colonial ‘ encumbrances.’ What would be the posi- 
tion of the Dominions to-day without the men and women 
who pouted into them in the later nineteenth century and the 
first fourteen years of the twentieth it is not easy to imagine. 

It is doubtful whether their populations would be white ; it 
is certain that they would not be predominantly British. 
Though the emigrants* were drawn largely from the rural 
districts, industrialisation was ultimately responsible for 
their existence. Thus did the plans of the Cobdenites 
miscarry. 

• During the second half of the nineteenth century some 

12.500.000 emigrants left this country. Considerably more 
than half of them were bound for the United States. Between 
1900 and 191 j the volume of emigration was larger than ever 
— aggregating about 7,000,000, or an annual average of half a 
million. Of these more than 50 per cent, went to.the United 
States, but nearly half a million went to Australia, an equal 
number to South Africa, and to Canada no fewer than 
1,625,054. Between 1900 and 1909 1,297,2x7 persons, or 

130.000 a year, left these shores for Empire destinations. But 

the peak was reached in the next four years when we were 
reinforcing the Overseas Empire at the rate of 304,000 per 
annum, or an aggregate of All this migration 

took place, as the Report of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1934 (Cmd. 4689) points out, with a minimum 
of assistance from the State. Only since the war has the 

' Government of the United Kingdom played any direct part 
in Empire migration and settlement.* 

During the war itself migration naturally ceased. When, 
in 1919, it was resumed, it was with the generous assistance of 
the State, which was deeply concerned about the fortune of 
ex-service men who had lost their jobs, or had never had any. 
Much discrimination was exercised in die choice of these 
migrants, but not enough; and great embarrassment was 
thus caused to the Dominions, and no little suffering inflicted 


1 Thete figure, «n pats. The »/ emigration tAhc 
per mnun. \ 

• A email amount of assistance vis given to the 
to the New Zealand Cokmiaation Company, and to Jo 
(Cmd, 46*9). 


Em pire was about 200,000 

0 * settlers in South Africa; 
Selkirk Scheme in Canada 
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post-wax Reports of the Estimates and Public Accounts 
Committees tell a pitiful tale of disappointed hopes and wasted 
millions. The experiments in land settlement made 'by the 
State after the war ended in disastrous failure. Better fortune 
may, and it is hoped will, attend the much more modest 
experiments now being made by voluntary societies. But 
these are all on a small scale, and for a simple reason can 
never be otherwise. 

Hie reason is this. We talk glibly of so many people to the 
square mile. A square mile is 640 acres. It is commonly 
computed that 3 acres of cultivated land per head of population 
are essential to reasonably comfortable subsistence. France 
has rather mote, and is, or could be, roughly self-supporting. 
In no circumstances could Great Britain with its present 
population be similarly self-supporting. Land reclamation, 
improved drainage, more intensive cultivation — these things 
might do something, but not enough. ‘ If ’ (as I have said 
elsewhere) * every inch of ground in Great Britain were to be 
cultivated, if we were to put under the plough all our parks, 
golf-links, and playing-fields, if we were to reclaim every bog 
and deer forest, and to clear of buildings every town and 
village, we should only get about acres per head of popula- 
tion.’ We could undoubtedly produce more food at home 
than we do at present. This was proved during the war ; but 
war experience also proved that we could do so only if our 
people were prepared either to accept a lower standard of 
living, or to pay a higher price for their food. 

The stark facts would seem, then, to show that the pre- 
sent position in the homeland is highly artificial, not to say 
precarious. We deliberately elected, in the Victorian era, to 
concentrate our economic activities upon manufactures, mines, 
banking and shipping, and to purchase our raw materials and 
food in the cheapest markets. The policy of the Manchester 
School spelt ruin to British agriculture ; but the resulting 
industrialisation and urbanisation brought into being an 
inntngnae population, and poured great wealth into the 
pockets of the middle classes. Incidentally, the Manchester 
School must be credited with a result entirely opposed to its 
intentions — the creaufn of a great Overseas Empire. Jeremy 
Bentham, perhaps tab greatest prophet of that School, was 
specially 'insistent i$on rite ‘ emancipation * of all colonial 
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settlements; Cobden advocated Free Trade largely on the 
grouqd that only by adopting that policy should we rid our- 
selves of colonial ‘ encumbrances.’ What would be the posi- 
tion of the Dominions to-day without the men and women 
who pouted into them in the later nineteenth century and the 
first fourteen years of the twentieth it is not easy to imagine. 
It is doubtful whether their populations would be white ; it 
is certain that they would not be predominantly British. 
Though the emigrants* were drawn largely from the rural 
districts, industrialisation was ultimately responsible for 
their existence. Thus did the plans of the Cobdenites 
miscarry. 

• During the second half of the nineteenth century some 

12.500.000 emigrants left this country. Considerably more 
than half of them were bound for the United States. Between 
1900 and 1915 the volume of emigration was larger than ever 
— aggregating about 7,000,000, or an annual average of half a 
million. Of these more than 50 per cent, went to.the United 
States, but nearly half a million went to Australia, an equal 
number to South Africa, and to Canada no fewer than 
1,625,054. Between 1900 and 1909 1,297,217 persons, or 

1 30.000 a year, left these shores for Empire destinations. But 
the peak was reached in the next four years when we were 
reinforcing the Overseas Empire at the rate of 304,000 per 
annum, or an aggregate of 1,1x7, 710.* All this migration 
took place, as the Report of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1934 (Cmd. 4689) points out, with a m ini mum 
of assistance from the State. Only since the war has the 

* Government of the United Kingdom played any direct part 
in Empire migration and settlement. 1 

During the war itself migration naturally ceased. When, 
in 1919, it was resumed, it was with the generous assistance of 
the State, which was deeply concerned about the fortune of 
ex-service men who had lost their jobs, or had never had any. 
Much discrimina tion was exercised in the choice of these 
migrants, but not enough; and great embarrassment was 
thus caused to the Dominions, and no little suffering inflicted 

» These figurci trc gross. The mt emigration tAthe Empire unu about 100,000 
per annual. \ 

* A amount of assistance was given to the *Wao ’ settlers in South Africa; 

to the New Zealand Colonization Company, and to Selkirk Scheme m Ca nada 
(Cnid.468p). 
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on individuals. Between 1919 and 192a Empire migration 
was at the rate of over 180,000 per annum. . 

In 1922 the Empire Settlement Act was passed. That Act 
was die outcome of a Conference held in J anuary-February 
1921 between representatives of H.M. Government and the 
Governments of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The 
Conference examined exhaustively the question of State-aided 
Empire settlement; its conclusions were endorsed by the 
Prime Ministers of the Empire (who met, not, as was in- 
tended, in an Imperial Cabinet, but in ‘ Conference,’ in June- 
August 1921) and were embodied in the Act of 1922. One 
who took an active and hopeful part in the passing of that 
Act must regretfully confess that it has been, on the whole, 
a dismal failure. 

The Act empowered the British Government to co-operate 
with the Dominion Governments or with public or private 
organisations, such as the Church Army, the Salvation Army, 
Dr. Bamardo’s Homes, etc., in carrying out agreed schemes 
for the assistance of suitable persons who wished to settle 
overseas. It was contemplated that the schemes would take 
different forms: for development or land settlement, for 
assisting suitable persons with grants or loans towards 
passage money, allowances for training or otherwise. The 
financial liability of the Home Government was limited for 
the first year to £1,500,000 and for the fourteen subsequent 
years to £3,000,000 a year. The Dominions undertook, on 
agreed schemes, to contribute on the basis of £1 for £1 for 
that portion of the subvention spent on assisted migration. 
This last item was estimated to cost about £1,000,000 a yea F; ’ 
a total of £2,000,000 a year would thus become available for 
the assistance of migration — a sum sufficient, it was calculated, 
to provide the preliminary training, passage and landing 
money for 60,000 to 80,000 persons a year. In the case of 
adults not mote than one-third of the passage money was to 
be a free grant, though another one-third, or even two-thirds, 
might, in special cases, be advanced on loan. It was hoped 
that as the scheme got under way, and if the repayments of 
advances were addecLto the funds available for assisted 
migration, the number of settlers would considerably exceed 
the 80,000 a year conftmplated under the original scheme. 

The experiment fell on evil days. For the first seven years 
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things went fairly well. Nearly 309,000 persons were assisted 
to migrate, mostly to Australia, but a large number also went 
to Canada, about 40,900 to New Zealand, and a few to South 
Africa. In 1929 the economic blizzard blew through die 
world. It is a fact, established if paradoxical, that migration 
is (as a recent Report put it) ' a symptom of prosperity and not 
a cure for depression.' To this law famine-stricken Ireland 
offered a striking exception, but it has been confirmed by the 
experience of the years since 1928. From the inauguration of 
the experiment down to*December 31, 1928, the total number 
of migrants assisted under the Act was only 403,396, and of 
the 107,841 who have migrated since 1928 more than half 
proceeded as * full-fare-paying ’ passengers under the £ 10 rate 
to' Canada (Report of Oversea Settlement Committee for 
1933-6 [Cmd. 3200], p. 8). The total expenditure under the 
Act down to the end of last year was only £6,103,417, against 
an authorised expenditure of £43,300,000. Truly a pitiably 
meagre result — a grievous disappointment of the high hopes 
entertained by the authors of the Act of 1922. 

The fiasco must be attributed partly to the ‘ Act of God,' 
partly to the wilfulness and stupidity of man. With regard to 
the controllable reasons, let it be said at once, and with all 
possible emphasis, that the admission or exclusion of migrants 
is entirely a matter for the Dominions. In particular, the 
Dominions have plainly every right to insist upon a reason- 
ably high standard of physical and moral fitness for those 
whom they choose to admit. Infinite harm has been done by 
the careless association of the problems of unemployment and 
gpipire migration. The homeland has no right to saddle the 
^Dominions with the burden of its own unemployables. Nor, 
indeed, has it ever asserted the right. But suspicions have 
unquestionably been aroused in the Dominions by careless 
talk and irresponsible writing on this side. From the minds 
of responsible statesmen overseas the suspicion has by now 
been dissipated, but it persists among the ignorant masses. 

And not only among the ignorant. The old * lump of 
labour ' fallacy is still widely accepted, especially among trade 
nnifinigfra in Australia. They have not forgotten the incident 
of the ‘ six hatters.’ In 1903 six English hatters were, under 
an Act passed by the Commonweal* Parliament in 1901, 
refused permission to land at Melbourne. The imme dia t e 
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difficulty was overcome by the tactful intervention of the 
Premier of die Commonwealth, but an article which appeared 
at die time in the Sydney Bulletin accurately reflected the general 
sentiment : 

The right of Australia has been once and for all established definitely 
to keep out of this Continent English-born citizens if in her own interests 
she so chooses. . . . Australia ... has shown that an Englishman is 
not necessarily welcome because he is an Englishman. The six hatters 
have made history. 

Nobody denies the right thus bluntly asserted ; but we may 
respectfully question the validity of the economic theory upon 
which the policy of the Australian trade unionists was and is 
based. It is, indeed, perfectly natural that when trade is 
depressed, and unemployment figures are rising, highly-paid 
and highly-protected wage-earners should regard with jealousy 
the intrusion of competitors for such employment as is still 
available. But it is sometimes forgotten that producers are 
also consumers. What the secondary industries in the 
Dominions most urgently need to-day is expanding home 
markets. Despite high labour costs, they may or may not 
be able to compete in neutral oversea markets ; but closer 
settlement would assure them a market at their own doors. 
Greater density of population may well bring them enhanced 
prosperity. On the narrower economic ground the restric- 
tive policy of 4 Labour * in the Dominions may, then, be 
impugned. But there are wider considerations. 

* Australia/ wrote the Sydney Bulletin , 4 has proved her 
power to keep Australia for the Australians/ As applied to 
immigrants from England, the words were true in 1903. 4 k. 
regards* British immigrants, they are true in 1937. But in a 
wider sense ? A 4 white Australia * is a magnificent ideal. 
Australia can truthfully boast thar her population is more 
nearly 100 per cent. British than that of any other country — 
not excepting Great Britain — in the world. But what of the 
future — the immediate future ? Can a vast continent, a terri- 
tory of 3,000,000 square miles, be held by a population of 
6,620,000 people ? The late Lord Northdifie visited Australia 
in 1922 and was asked, on his departure, to give his opinion 
frankly about the fututf; of that great country. He gave it. He. 
declared himself to bcrptofoundly impressed by its magnitude, 
its profuse wealth, . p . its emptiness and its defcncelessness.' 
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He was ( staggered/ he said, 4 by the indifference of the 
Australian people to the vital question of population/ 

The £ey [he insisted] to your white Australia ideal is population* You 
must increase your slender garrison by the multiplication of your people. 
The world will not tolerate an empty Australia. This continent must 
carry its full quota of people . . . you have no option. Tens of millions 
of people will come to you whether you like it or not. You cannot 
hold up the human flood by a restrictive clause in an Act of Parliament. 

Lord Northcliffe’s blur# words were at the time much resented 
in Australia. But they were true then, and they are equally 
true, and even more pertinent, to-day. Nor is the indifference 
noted by the great journalist any longer universal. 

One instance to the contrary. In September 1935 a note- 
worthy address was delivered to the British Association meet- 
ing at Melbourne by an Australian doctor. Sir Raphael W. 
Cilento, the Director-General of Health and Medical Services, 
uttered a grave warning to his confreres and fellow-country- 
men. In Australia, he declared, the decline in the birth-rate 
mirrored most alarmingly what was seen in Wesfem Europe. 
... In respect of natural increase Australia’s population 
figures were most disturbing. Her birth-rate was one of the 
lowest in the world, the natural increase for 1931 being half 
that of 1891. He regarded a period of increased pressure in 
the Pacific as imminent and inevitable. The population of 
Japan proper would increase (with 92,000,000 it is already 352 
to the square mile) to 113,000,000 by the time when England 
and America would reach their period of stalemate. For Aus- 
tralia, he concluded, the alternative was ‘ immigration or 
—ultimate invasion/ 

Sir Raphael Cilento is not alone among Australians in 
his fears. Politicians and business men are also, at long 
last, awakening to the importance of recruiting population. 
Sir Ralph Knox, President of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, speaking lately at Adelaide, declared that the 
time had arrived when the Federal and State Governments 
should seriously consider the revival of immigration. With 
even higher authority Mr. Stevens, the Premier of New 
South Wales, said at Sydney (February 6) : 

The feat that immigration would rob Aal workers of jobs was an 
entirely false doctrine. It was high time hat political and industrial 
leaders put aside their fears and demonstrate^! practice that there was 
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greater security and opportunity for Australia in a well-balanced influx 
of men and capital than in any other policy. 

Hie conjunction of capital and men should be nbted. 
It recurs in most of the speeches made on the immigntion 
question in Australia. And not only in Australia. The 
external menace to Canada is much more remote than to 
Australia, but Canada has hardly less need than Australia 
for men and money, and is again beginning to realise it. 
Speaking at a Migration Conference, at Newcasde-on-Tyne 
not long ago, the Lord Mayor of that city said : 

Fax-seeing Canadian politicians are convinced that Canada will not 
be able to absorb her present unemployed until she gets more settlers. 
It is the definite objective of Canada to double her present population 
of 10,000,000 in the shortest possible time, and Mr. Mackenzie King has 
definitely stated that her ideal is a population of So, 000,000. 

Dr. Stephen Leacock, distinguished alike as an economist 
and a humorist, declared in 19)0 that ‘ Canada, even with 
our present limited industrial technique, can quite easily 
maintain aob,ooo,ooo inhabitants.’ Perhaps ; but I shall be 
well content if, at the forthcoming Conference, the Canadian 
representatives will demand an extra 10,000,000 ‘in the 
shortest possible time.’ But it is fervendy to be hoped that she 
will not go to Central Europe to get them. There has, in the 
past, been too much readiness to go to that particular source of 
supply instead of imitating the Australian ideal of * all British.’ 

On one point, however, there must be no illusions. 
Within the last few days a statement has been issued on 
behalf of the Saskatchewan Immigration and Settlement 
Convention. It emphasises the point that the Province oL 
Saskatchewan * is strongly in favour of a resumption of 
British immigration on a considerable scale in conjunction 
with adequately financed and properly supervised settlement 
on the land subject to the necessary finances being provided from 
United Kingkm sources.'.* Precisely. The significance of the 
words I have italicised cannot be exaggerated. The 
Dominions want men from Great Britain; but they want 
also money, and most of all they want markets. Rarely have 
I heard a speech from a Dominion statesman which did not 
lay equal emphasis on tfe three requirements in conjunction. 
Gladly will the Domiwons welcome immigrants from die 

* * Post, March jo, 1917. 
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homeland, but there must be capital to set them on work, 
and for their surplus produce the Mother Country must 
provide protected mftkets. 

The situation is, then, decidedly more encouraging to-day 
than it has been for some time past. Parliament has extended 
the Empire Settlement Act of 1922 for a further period of 
fifteen years, though amended in two important respects. 
The maximum expenditure in any one year is cut down from 
£3,000,000 to £1,500,000; but as the largest amount ever 
expended under die expiring Act was, even in the ‘ peak ’ 
year, less than £1,250,000, the restriction is academic— the 
mote so as the Government have given an assurance that if 
the new maximum proves insufficient they will ask Parliament 
for more money. More welcome is the amendment by 
which the State subvention to the approved schemes of 
voluntary societies is increased from 50 to 75 per cent. 

The voluntary societies — the Salvation Army, the Church 
Army, Dr. Bamardo’s Homes, and others — have continued, 
even during the days of depression, to do magnificent work 
for children. And for children and young unmarried women 
the demand of the Dominions has never ceased, though for 
women it has slackened. The Society for the Overseas 
Settlement of British Women report a diminution of sailings 
from an average of about 1350 for the seven years 1922-8 to 
about 450 for the years 1930-6. But 1936 showed an improve- 
ment on its immediate predecessors. The invaluable work 
of this society is concerned mainly with the supply of pro- 
fessional women — teachers, hospital nurses and the like. 
Among the societies which are responsible for the migration 
of children special mention should be made (in addition to 
the societies mentioned above), of the work of the Fairbridge 
Farm Schools. It was in 1909 that Kingsley Fairbridge, an 
Oxford Rhodes Scholar from Rhodesia, formed in Oxford 
his Child Emigration Society. In 1913 he and his wife 
started at Pinjarra, in Western Australia, a Farm School 
where poor children from this country might be trained for 
farm work. For details as to his entirely original methods 
I must, for lack of space, refer readers to the admirable 
. article contributed to this Review indLpril 1935 by the Rev. 
A. G. B. West. Since Fairbridge stand his Farm School no 
fewer than mi children have enters it, and oyer 700 of 
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them ate now at work in the State. How highly Western 
Australia appreciates die product may be gathered, not only 
from the increasingly generous subvention given to the school 
by the Government, but much mote from the fact that for the 
100 children ready to leave the school there were, in 1933, 
1000 applications. Among die ex-scholars unemployment 
has been and is non-existent. 

The appeal launched, and generously supported, by 
the Prince of Wales in 1932 gave an immense impetus to the 
work, and in 193} the Prince of Wales Fairbddge Farm School 
was started amid lovely surroundings on Vancouver Island 
(B.G). Already about 100 children, more than half of them 
from Tyneside, have been sent out to British Columbia. A 
third Fairbridge School will be started this year in New South 
Wales, and Lady Northcote lately bequeathed a large fortune 
to trustees for the establishment of a fourth school, on the 
same model, in Victoria. The good seed sown by the young 
Rhodes Scholar has, indeed, yielded an abundant harvest. 

In searching the horizon for signs of hope the Fairbridge 
Schools leap to the eye. Happily — as preceding paragraphs 
should have made clear — there are others. But the most 
encouraging symptom is the awakening sense of the urgency 
of the problem now clearly discernible in the Dominions. 
The Dominions are exceedingly cautious in utterance. Rightly 
so. They will not encourage false hopes; they insist on 
reciprocity ; they will admit migrants only if the homeland 
will furnish capital and guarantee markets. But the rise in 
the price of primary products is simplifying the trade position, 
and the wiser heads in the Dominions begin to realise the. 
truth that capital expenditure has run ahead of population 
and that only by increasing population can the burden of 
overhead charges be diminished. No visitor to Canada, for 
instance, can feil to be struck by the fact that in regard to 
public buildings, hotels, and much else, Canadians have been 
building with more faith than prudence for a future that 
cannot materialise without a rapid increase of population. 

Can the homeland supply the men ? That at present it 
can supply a great many is indisputable ; that it can keep up 
the supply if the birthrate at home fulfils the fears of the 
pessimists is impossi ihi. But if migration is resumed on a 
considerable scale, t^ose fears will, I am convinced, be 
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dissipated. The reasons for diminishing families are 
admittedly complex. They cannot be analysed in a few 
sentences. But amohg them one of the most potent is the 
sense of overcrowding — the lack of elbow room. For 
deficiency of space migration is the obvious corrective. 
Another impediment to the resumption of migration cannot, 
however, be ignored. Sir Ernest Benn’s picture of This Soft 
Age may lack chiaroscuro, but it will hardly be denied that 
the present age is much softer than the Victorian era, which 
(with all its shortcomings) has bequeathed to us a measure 
of virility not yet exhausted. 

The effect upon migration of schemes of social insurance 
was examined by an Inter-Departmental Committee which 
reported in 1926 (Cmd, 2608). While holding that there 
were other causes more directly operative in restraint of 
migration, the Committee concluded that the cumulative 
effect of the various schemes was * to counteract to an appre- 
ciable extent the attractions of the life of independence 
offered in the Dominions.’ 

Even since 1926 there has been a large increase of expendi- 
ture on the c social services.’ The effects are much more 
clearly manifest to-day than they could be to the Maclean 
Committee. There is, of course, no going back on the 
policy of social insurance. Consequently there are, I am 
persuaded, only two ways out of the itnpasse . One is the 
standardisation of insurance schemes throughout the Empire. 
Failing that, it is imperative to devise some means by which 
insured persons shall not lose the benefit of their own contri- 
^- butions (at least) by migration to other lands under the flag. 
Meanwhile, as a corrective to the ‘ softness ’ imputed by Sir 
Ernest Benn to the present age; I commend the stirring appeal 
lately (March 3) addressed to the students of Aberdeen 
University by their Lord Rector, Admiral Sir Edward Evans 
(‘ of the Broke ’). It was a clarion caH to a life of duty and 
adventure. If the call is heard and the response prompt, 
there will assuredly be no lack of fit persons well qualified for 
life in the Dominions. Should the Dominions be chary in 
admitting them, they will learn, perhaps too late, that it is men 
. that make commonwealths ; that adeAate population is an in- 
dispensable condition of prosperity. A 

\ John Marriott. 
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LANCASHIRE AND OUR FOREIGN TRADE 

POLICY 

By W. S. Ascou 

The outstanding feature in any consideration of our national 
prosperity and well-being must be the fact that our natural 
resources are to-day inadequate to provide for our bare exist- 
ence, and that our only means of sustaining a population of 
some 40,000,000 is to import large quantities of commodities, 
to pay for which we must export in sufficient volume and at 
sufficient profit to maintain it in a reasonable degree of com- 
fort. If we fail to assure a sufficient volume of exports, not 
only will our standard of living fall, but ultimately our popu- 
lation will decrease or we must starve. Hence the first 
consideration of all interests in the State should be the main- 
tenance of our export trade. Nothing that we can do now 
can quickly restore the fertility of our land or our own pro- 
duction. We have ignored agriculture for a hundred years. 

Now that our bankers, sensing a chill at the roots of 
sterling, have suddenly come to the conclusion that it is time 
some attention were paid to our export trade, and that 
Lancashire is making it plain that it will no longer be passed 
over by'Whitehall, it may be worth while considering whether 
a fundamental revision of our foreign trade policy is not 
called for. Many people, viewing with natural pride the 
astonishing recovery in our internal trade, with its accompany- 
ing the in employment, in spending power and in deposits, are 
forgetful of the fact that while these are entirely due to the 
modification of our monetary system and to the adoption of 
a General Tariff in 19)1, they barely touch the fringe of our 
real means of existence— our export trade. 

It is perhaps politiplly expedient to emphasise the visible 
effects on local indusv y of a national policy for cheapening 
money anfl for prevjptiag others supplying our own needs ; 
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but it is none the less unsound practice to keep in the back- 
ground die less visible but equally certain indigestion which 
musbresult from a c&mmunity feeding off its own tail, or this 
dire necessity of a country, which cannot produce all its 
requirements, exporting in order to pay for diem. There has 
been much argument recendy as to the best way of preventing 
the next slump. With due deference to Mr. J. M. Keynes, it 
may be said that a necessary pre-requisite for a system relegat- 
ing expenditure on public works to periods when private 
enterprise is declining is to furnish a national income which 
will provide a means of sustaining the one or the other. The 
only method by which we can consolidate the great progress 
made in out internal trade, and insure ourselves against 
slumps, is to recover our export trade. 

It is often overlooked that while most of our industries 
derive direct benefit from our general tariff policy, cotton, 
largely dependent as it is on the export trade, derives prac- 
tically none and has thus suffered more than any of our great 
basic industries. Being actually still the greatest of our 
export industries in spite of its shrunken volume, and the 
only visible means of restoring the balance of trade, its main- 
tenance is a national necessity, and consequently no less the 
concern of the bankers and the Government than of Lan- 
cashire. While none of these see eye to eye on the subject, 
it is incumbent on all to press for such readjustments in the 
international field as will enable the cotton industry to fill the 
gap with the least possible delay. While all may agree to 
differ, there are still elements in Lancashire which justify the 
^initiation of a policy which will assure the cotton industry 
means of progress by facilitating and fostering its' natural 
powers to recapture the foreign trade it has lost, instead of 
relegating it to a secondary position in our national economy. 
The Government’s indifference to Lancashire’s fate in over- 
seas markets is, indeed, nothing less* than neglect of our 
national well-being ; and lip-service to die wonderful recovery 
in the home market without due regard to our foreign trade 
is, at best, encouragement of an early slump ; at worst, a 
direct threat to sterling. 

Before discussing the merits of Any alternative policy 
capable of benefiting our export trada it is essential to con- 
sider whether the industry most concerned is. likely to 

Voi. CXXI— No. 723 u« 
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respond. Those of us in Lancashire who know the intrinsic 
merits and defects of our cotton industry have for long been 
aware that a shallow political propaganda has sought to 
encourage public opinion, particularly in Lancashire, in the 
belief tbit the so-called natural growth of cotton industries 
elsewhere has permanently impaired our competitive powers 
and thus restricted our field. It is therefore important that 
both those in the industry and those who have to frame our 
policies should appreciate the true position : whether, indeed, 
we are spent cr whether, by entirely justifiable Government 
assistance, most of our disabilities in world trade cannot be 
alleviated and eventually removed. Hie crux of the argu- 
ment is this plain statement: if no import duties existed 
throughout the world, and if international trade were based 
on balancing the export-import position of any two countries 
(as eventually, in sum total, must be the case), Lancashire 
cotton exports would to-day exceed the mighty volume of 
1913-14 were it not for the disappearance of mills and opera- 
tives in the maw of the disastrous post-war period. It is no 
answer to say that tariffs exist or that mutual balances of 
exports and imports do not ; the statement is made to dispel 
the illusion that Lancashire in herself is spent, and to suggest 
the possibilities of a new foreign trade policy. It may be 
added that, excepting Japan, Italy and Belgium (all direedy 
or indireedy subsidised), and possibly the United States, no 
cotton industry in the world could face Lancashire competi- 
tion, even under her present questionable rtgime, unless 
heavily protected. Primd jade, therefore, a strong case exists 
for considering new disposidons in our overseas trading 
relations, both for our own welfare and for the betterment of 
international trade generally. 

Lancashire’s main disabilities in international trade are : 

(a) Prohibitive tariffs and quotas in many of her principal 

export markets. 

(b) Artificial currency ‘ rigging,’ or governmental bounty 

devices designed to circumvent tariffs or to stimulate 

production. 

In face of these disabilities, haphazard trading agreements or 
treaties based on the pvt, or fashioned to meet some passing . 
emergency, must rempn ineffective, and our trade, inter- 
national aqd otherwise, must continue to languish. The only 
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way to cotrect the economic maladjustment caused originally 
by the war, and greatly accentuated ever since by each country 
endeavouring to coftect its own disabilities regardless of the 
effect on others, is to concentrate on the feet that the main- 
spring of all trade is mutual accommodation, and to make that 
consideration the basis of all future trading agreements. The 
achievement of mutual accommodation is synonymous with 
the right and the power to progress, which, in itself, shared 
by large and small, is the only assurance for a healthy ever- 
expanding international trade. Is such an achievement pos- 
sible in present circumstances ? If mutual accommodation is 
accepted as the essential basis of international trade, and if 
Britain, adopting it, will lead the way with a firm purpose, 
fhere can be no doubt on the question ; without Britain’s lead 
achievement will be doubtful or impossible. 

As the world’s largest consumer, Britain is in a position to 
found and maintain such a system of international trade, for 
— not necessarily to her disadvantage — she can give more 
than take, and thus induce co-operation. The system should 
be built up entirely on bilateral agreements. The basis of 
each agreement should be the exchange of products at the 
lowest duty rates compatible with the internal economy of the 
contracting Governments up to the point of parity ; there- 
after the country holding a favourable balance should be 
subjected to higher rates of duties on such excess, but subject 
to immediate reductions in measure as its market for our 
minimum-duty goods is opened wider. In effect, therefore, 
the purpose of such an agreement would be the equating of 
.the import-export position — that is, it would become the key 
to ever-widening markets dominated by- both visible and 
invisible trade, and regulated and controlled by easily adjust- 
able tariffs. The consideration on which such agreements 
would be built up would be the general mutual interests of 
the contracting patties only, and would thus be infinitely 
stronger than treaties based on historical precedent or most- 
favoured-nation treatment. With the passing of free trade 
principles in this country, the most-favoured-nation clause 
ceases to be our sheet-anchor in international trade ; hence- 
forth the basis will be mutual accmnmodation, with most- 
favoured-nation treatment operating within the agreements 
solely for the purpose of assuring jp each industry equal 
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treatment to that accorded to the same industry in any other 
competing country. 

The Ottawa Agreements should form part and parqel of 
this new system of international trade, and should be subject 
to exactly the same type of sliding-scale duties in accordance 
with the fluctuating balance of trade. Thus Britain should dis- 
cuss and agree to fresh trading agreements throughout the 
Empire, based on the same principles of mutual accommoda- 
tion as would apply in her foreign trade agreements, but with 
the express purpose of getting as neaf an absolute free trade 
basis for all Empire trade as possible. Having established an 
Imperial schedule of free entry or moderate tariffs, she should 
treat this schedule as the starting-off point on which to build a 
foreign schedule to apply to that section of foreign trade in 
which we were endeavouring to encourage equality of trans- 
actions. 

In order that all commercial interests may be assured of 
due consideration, and that the schedules of each trading 
agreement may be quickly adjusted to fluctuations in the 
direction and volume of trade, a permanent Commission on 
the lines of the Import Duties Advisory Committee should be 
set up, for the express purpose of formulating and recommend- 
ing any changes which may appear desirable from time to time 
to the Government. On this Commission all important 
national industries should be directly represented, together 
with financial and economic experts whose duty it would be 
to weigh up, from a national standpoint, all the general and 
particular considerations, and thus present cases to the 
Government, which would then obviate the abuses caused by a 
one industry’s interests overriding those of another. 

It may well be said that there is nothing new in 
these suggestions. They are, in fact, merely logical recom- 
mendations for restoring to international trade a practical 
framework within which those essential economies can be 
built up which have gradually faded out of foreign trading 
arr a ngemen t s, either through stress of circumstances or by 
the overbearing growth of vested interests. It will certainly 
be argued that the establishment of trading agreements, having 
as their bases the reductjpn of existing duties to the minima 
compatible with nationaf revenues, is impossible owing to the 
very existence of these^vested interests. The only answer to 
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such reasoning is that if we axe. not prepared to attack the 
causes of world paralysis we must be prepared to r ema i n 
cripples and put up*with our disabilities. The only way to 
get better is to face the real problem — that is, that each new 
trading agreement should be so fashioned as to improve the 
general economy of each country concerned, and not that of 
any particular interest in that country. If any industry or 
interest in any country is spoon-fed, it is axiomatic to say it is 
harming or ruining other interests, and thus forfeits any teal 
claim to consideration. Opposition by such vested interests 
there is bound to be ; it is for the Government affording such 
interests protection to consider, in approaching new agree- 
ments, whether to jeopardise its general well-being or to 
continue to uphold the. demands of any particular section. 
The framing of mutually beneficial agreements can and should 
be based on the gradual elimination of factors operating to 
the de triment of the general well-being and of international 
trade. 

It is beyond the scope of this article, designed primarily as 
a practical suggestion for arresting the downfall of a great and 
valuable industry, to discuss either the details of a new foreign 
trade policy which could assure its powers of recovery, or to 
expose the innumerable fallacies of the prevailing riff me which 
have so largely contributed to its downfall. The details of a 
new policy based on mutual accommodation must necessarily 
vary as between country and country from the very nature of 
this consideration ; the fallacies of to-day stand self-con- 
demned in the continual shrinkage and unrelieved stagna- 
tion of world trade. What is of immediate concern to every- 
body is not so much whether the suggested reorientation of 
effort will benefit Lancashire iq particular, but whether it will 
benefit international trade generally, and thus provide an 
opening for any industry which, by its own merits, can 
publish its value to the world. No 4oubt can exist in the 
minds of disinterested people as to whether a system which 
permits, as is the case in India, the spoliation of destitute 
masses of the population by the imposition of duties of 50 per 
cent, and more on their principal articles of attire without any 
countervailing benefits can contribixMone iota to foe general 
prosperity of foe world. Not can fol average man, viewing 
Japanese commercial penetration, disoe^p a vestige.of material 
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gat a or benefit in a transaction which provides a needy peasant 
with a shirt at half its normal value, and at die same time robs 
him of his wage by inability to consumi die product of his 
labour. These anomalies, which, by their coundess multipli- 
cation, have become the rule rather than die exception, govern 
the international situation, and by their repercussions must 
continue to hamper trade and impoverish the world. And to 
the artificial schemes which thus seek to divot industrial effort 
through unnatural channels must be added still less tractable 
barriers raised by Governments, either for strategical or 
pseudo-economic purposes, which cut right across all the 
major principles of economic development Going no 
further afield than Whitehall, we find a meat policy designed 
to bolster up uneconomically the British live-stock industry, 
a sugar policy forcing production unnaturally out of one 
comer of the Empire into another not suited to it, a dyestuff 
policy loaded on the shoulders of a crippled industry to pre- 
serve a source of war supplies. However essential these 
policies may appear to be from certain aspects of our national 
life, they are at best clumsy methods of achieving their pur- 
poses and are generally harmful in international trade. The 
grafting of purely political considerations on to trade policy 
by Governments is no less an abuse of the laws of economy 
than the spoon-feeding of inefficient industries by tariffs or 
subsidies ; if a Government wishes to make provision for 
safeguards in the event of war, it could and should do so at 
the expense of the community and not by hindering particular 
industries. 

Such, then, is the rough field in which international trade - 
flounders. The soil is still fertile ; its extent wider than ever, 
but broken up into countless patches which yield no real 
harvest. With patience and determination, and an unswerving 
spirit of compromise and mutual accommodation, it will still 
yield rich fruit. It cannot be expected that the countless 
barriers will yield in a day : the process of levelling out must 
be taken in hand gradually but without delay. Britain has in 
the past led the world in many fields : as a daring adventurer, 
as a great coloniser, as the champion of freedom, as the 
founder of the industflal age. Now is her opportunity of 
leading the world bacc to prosperity by initiating a type of 
trading agreement wiych, while offering her opposite number 
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more than she takes in return, will be a continuing incentive 
to development and greater endeavour. The task may be 
gigapdc, but its magnitude should not deter the approach to 
a system which, by removing the shackles which cramp and 
hind all of us, is the only guarantee of peace and its fruits. 

In its narrower sense of self-interest, such a system of 
international trade must be of untold benefit to Britain, even 
if her own dispositions are tempered more by generosity than 
by equity. By having her export outlets reopened she will be 
able to divert her energies once again into those channels for 
which her natural dispositions, past experience and equip- 
ment ate most appropriate, and thus render possible the 
balancing of our trade account. In particular it will restore 
to the Lancashire cotton industry the field for which it was 
equipped and for which its vast experience and natural 
resources still assure it a leading position. The lifting of the 
ban on its normal activities will provide scope for doubling 
its export trade, and thus correct the view that its plant and 
personnel are redundant, and do away with perverted enact- 
ments and plans for throttling its activities to fit in with a 
thoroughly unsound condition of foreign trade, the only 
effects of which are to destroy the industry’s real effectiveness. 

No better illustration, in fact, could be given of the harm- 
ful effects of the present regime in international trade, or of its 
repercussions on individual industries, than a brief review of 
the Lancashire cotton industry as affected by the Cotton 
Spinning Industry Act — a measure which dearly owes its 
origin to the economic disequilibrium existing throughout 
the world. Here we have a once great industry which only 
‘twenty-five years ago through sheer proficiency was unchal- 
lengeable and, working in a constantly expanding international 
field, became the greatest export industry the world has ever 
known. Since the war its activities have been crippled by a 
variety of causes, by far the most important of which was the 
dosing off of markets which formerly absorbed nearly two- 
thirds of its entire output. Brought to the verge of ruin, its 
leaders induced the Government and Parliament to pass a 
measure for reducing the spinning industry’s productive 
capatity to a volume approximatingahe remnant of trade left 
to it. The Spindles Act makes no plovision for retaining or 
recovering trade, its sole purpose being to put out of action a 
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huge amount of plant to enable the remainder to run at or 
near foil capacity in the hope of restoring prosperity. Thus 
the very origin of the Act begged the whole question qf the 
forces which had crippled the industry, and merely sought to 
alleviate its immediate effects without any regard for the 
economic effects on the cotton trade as a whole. Concur- 
rently with the passage of an Act designed to obviate the 
necessity of price-cutting, a series of legally-binding price 
agreements was adopted throughout all sections of the 
spinning industry in which no acute shortage of plant existed. 
Thus, in place of steps to regain a better foothold in foreign 
markets or to ensure proficiency, we have a measure restrict- 
ing output combined with others removing the competitive 
basis — a framework embracing the two most reactionary 
features of monopoly in an industry peculiarly susceptible to 
every refinement of technique and economic poise. The Act 
itself is of too recent origin to provide any actual data, but 
its effects on the spinning industry and on the Lancashire 
cotton trade generally are already unmistakable. 

Very soon after the Spindles Act came into operation the 
Japanese cotton industry — Lancashire’s most formidable com- 
petitor — raised its export prices throughout the world by no 
less than 40 to 60 per cent. As a result, a large and unaccus- 
tomed demand from overseas again became apparent in 
Lancashire towards the end of last year and has continued till 
quite recently. Coming at a time when the home 'trade, 
assisted by Coronation requirements and an unaccustomed 
spate of Government business, was displaying unusual vigour, 
the effect on the Lancashire cotton industry was electric. For 
nearly three months such a deluge of business fell on the 
industry — strictly regimented and controlled at its base in 
the spinning section, while entirely disorganised in all other 
sections — as to expose all the latent defects of foe new Act, 
and particularly the absurdity of leaving out of account the 
possibility of an expansion of business. Margins on yams 
rose to dimensions never before associated with the industry 
except in booms such as that which preceded foe 19x1 crash ; 
worse still, those mills not stopped or hampered by foe 
Spindles Act were quite nnable to cope with the demand, with 
the result that a famine m all the principal types of twist yams 
essential for making cloths for the export trade has set in, 
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accompanied by all the vicious effects of scarcity, stopping 
thousands of looms and clamping those very exports of which 
botl^the industry and the country stand in such need. Mean- 
while the Spindles Board, administering the Act, also seri- 
ously hampered by the consequent increased values of plant 
which escaped the purview of those who framed its actuarial 
basis, continues its efforts to rid the industry of those spindles 
of which it actually stands in such need. The net result of 
the Spindles Board’s activities, in conjunction with the 
-minimum price arrangements, is that foreign outlets, unwill- 
ing to accept both disproportionate price increases and to be 
deprived indefinitely of much needed supplies, have again 
during the past month transferred their business elsewhere, 
and export demand in Lancashire has once again apparently 
come to a standstill. 

Thus, efforts which should have been concentrated on 
devising ways and means to open outlets to a potentially 
receptive industry have apparently achieved nothing more 
than a new paralysis. The Spindles Act, with, its vicious 
accompaniment of minimum price agreements, is sympto- 
matic of the entire range of restrictions in international trade 
to-day : artificial methods of trying to foist prosperity on any 
particular section are bound to react adversely on it and to 
deprive international trade of all possibility of the real pros- 
perity so essential to its continuance and expansion. 

The impending deliberations of the Imperial Conference 
provide a suitable opportunity for thoroughly discussing these 
matters and for formulating a new basis of reciprocal trade on 
which Britain can proceed to build up fresh trading agree- 
ments throughout the world instead of . endeavouring to 
achieve the impossible task of stabilising trade and political 
good will on a foundation of make-believe. Such an achieve- 
ment is worthy of every effort, because in it lies not only the 
rehabilitation of Lancashire and of Britain’s trading position, 
but the restoration of that normal flow of world trade which 
alone can assure general prosperity and peace. 


W. S. Ascou. 
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‘ THE HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 9 
A Review of Reviews 

By The Right Hon. Josiah C. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P. 

The truth is that liberty is not a right. In this respect it differs from 
justice. Every human being, the savage man as well as the civilised, 
the child as well as the adult, is entitled to justice. Liberty is rather the 
essential condition of human progress as it is also, in its perfection, the 
consummation of that progress. Humanity is on a journey from the 
animal to the divine. As time passes man is meant to be transformed 
into the likeness of his Creator. And the atmosphere which he must 

breathe thus to grow is the air of freedom. — Lord Hugh Cecil, lately M.P. 

« 

The part that Parliament has played in shaping the 
government and freedom of England is the theme which 
the new History has to illustrate. In the present state of 
our historical resources we cannot pretend to have dear 
and distinct ideas upon this vast subject. Consider what it 
involves : what was the state of sotiety in which the institu- 
tion of a Parliament first took shape ? What were the red- 
procal influences of the social conditions of these earlier 
times on the new institution and the gradual growth in its 
own power and ability to modify and control the environ- 
ment in* which Englishmen have lived ? Why did Parlia- 
ment perdure ? Who were the men who came up to Parlia- 
ment ? Who summoned or sent them, and what reception 
did they find ? What did they attempt year by year, and how 
much were they able, to achieve? These are some of the 
problems which arise when it becomes a question of unravel- 
ling the tangle of the nation’s history so as to lay bare any 
one of its major strands. Doubt and sceptidsm about the 
possibility of the task may all too easily arise. Some facts 
we can never know afeall record of them has disappeared. 
But, in spite of these gaps, enormous quarries of informa- 
tion exist which have never yet been worked to get the 
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materials for the personnel of Parliament, without which 
no history can pretend to be adequate or ‘ scientific.' 

Tto so great an Extent has die English Parliament been 
part and parcel of English life that we have hardly realised 
the standing reproach to historical studies in England implied 
by this relative neglect of our most important institution. 
Historians — Pasquet, Pollard, Baldwin, etc.— have all con- 
centrated on the institutional development, but not on die 
social and personal significance. Parliament is not merely 
an abstract political institution. The enormous amount of 
work involved in making good the deficiency must inevitably 
discourage a scholar working single-handed, however skilled 
his hand may be. In one of the most learned and suggestive 
books we yet have on die subject. Professor A. F. Pollard 
disclaimed any intention of writing a history of Parliament, 
saying that his work was rather an indication of the research 
still to be done than a survey of what had already been 
accomplished. Prolonged research by many scholars would, 
he said, be necessary before his own tentative conclusions 
could be accepted. 

I have vindicated the truth of his remarks in my own 
experience during the last thirty years. When, in 1906, I 
first entered Parliament, I became curious to know who in 
my county and constituency had preceded me in that honour. 
Many years of work at the Public Record Office, Somerset 
House, and among local and private records were absorbed 
in my effort to discover the facts about the parliamentary 
representation of merely one county. When I had gone as 
far as I was able in this one section I could not let the work 
drop. I had become familiar with the historical sources, I 
had worked out the picture for one county, connecting local 
with national history. What more obvious task was there 
than to try to fill in the picture for the country as a whole ? 
What more necessary task at the present time for a believer 
in parliamentar y government? But, as Professor Pollard 
has found, it is an impossible task for one man. The next 
step, therefore, was to provide the organisation by which 
the work could be carried on as a co-operative research. 
So it has come about that we now^iave a team of workers 
who are seeking, on a nation-wide scale, to construct that 
history which should comprehend anjl elucidate.all the facts 
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about Parliament in the past which can throw any light upon 
the manner of its evolution. 

The work is being pushed on chiefly on the side of the 
personnel of both Houses. This must come first. The 
amount of toil and drudgery it involves can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have put their hands to the discovery 
of true genealogical fact and the verification of historical 
obscurities. But it is not being shirked. We are subject- 
ing every likely source of infonnation to painstaking 
scrutiny. 

The first specimen of our work made its appearance 
last December with the publication by the Stationery Office 
of the volume of biographies of Mmbtrs of the House of Commons 
A.D. 1 439 -1509. This is but the first instalment of the 
three volumes which will be devoted to this period alone. 
In the next, lists of the members in both Houses in each 
Parliament of the period will be given, with their chief places 
of residence and constituencies, their age and walk of life, 
even their party, distinguishing those who bad served in 
previous Parliaments. Each Parliament will be preceded by 
a short summary of the proceedings in that Parliament, 
taken from the Rolls of Parliament. There will therefore 
be a substantial foundation of fact in these two volumes 
before the attempt, now so hazardous and uncertain, is made 
to give, in their light, a picture of the general conditions 
of parliamentary central government in that age. And it 
may well be that the third volume should wait till periods 
before and after are available for comparison. 

One volume has appeared. How has it fared at the 
critics’ hands ? Nobody who has given hostages to fortune 
in nearly 1000 pages crammed with dates and facts about 
obscure men, dead 450 years ago, can expect to survive a 
critical examination by experts unscathed. That any such 
book would contain errors of fact on points of detail was 
obvious. Consequently I welcome the closest possible 
scrutiny of the volumes issued and intend to publish addi- 
tions and corrections in each subsequent volume. The 
volume has now had scores of reviews in the Press. In 
looking through them, fnlike the man who, when Macaulay 
criticised his book, swallowed the jam with greed but made 
a wry face . when it ^ame to the pill, my chief complaint 
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must be that there is too much jam not enough piLL 
It would, of course, be idle affectation for me to pretend 
that I have been left uhmoved by the many kind things which 
have been said of my efforts in this cause. The grandeur of 
the task itself affords a measure by which praise for attempt- 
ing it becomes praise indeed. I may, however, be allowed 
to assure those who, by their congratulations and praise, 
have encouraged me to persevere, that their remarks have 
been an abundant reward for the toil which is now at last 
bearing fruit. The jam, I must repeat, has swamped the 
pill, despite even the strenuous efforts of one reviewer to 
reverse the impression previously created by a leading 
article in the same journal, by presenting the hemlock without 
dilution. 

Corrections on specific points of detail have been sug- 
gested by two journals. Everyone who writes on mediaeval 
history listens with respect to whatever strictures Professor 
Jacob may make upon his work. To be reviewed by him 
at all is in itself an honour, and for me it is doubly so when 
he can report that in our volume we had done ‘ an immense 
amount of work and established many facts of great value 
which will not necessarily be upset (as Col. Wedgwood 
seems to think) in another fifty years.’ When after that he 
throws a few lances (and whose armoury is better stocked 
than his ?), I may well beware. But the dents in my armour 
are perhaps not so deep as readers of Professor Jacob’s 
review might imagine. 

So many scholars have had occasion to acknowledge 
with gratitude the value of the criticism they have received 
in Tie Times Literary Supplement that I am not ashamed to 
confess myself of their number, especially when in a leading 
article, after referring to my ‘monumental enterprise,’ its 
remarks are disarmed by saying that ‘whatever criticisms 
arise . . . they are ultimately due to the fact that a national 
undertaking, which might have taxed the collective resources 
of the Public Record Office, the British Museum ahd the 
Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, has been left to 
the individual enthusiasm, enterprise, energy and industry 
of a private M.P. The present ufttalment represents an 
incredible amount of toil*’ ■ ■ 

Of the detailed corrections suggested, 1 am glad to accept 
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all those given in Tie Times : Beaufitz’s alias should be Bevise, 
not Revise ; Benack should be Berwick ; Bartilmoes should 
be called Bartholomew ; my Moody di&'vo/ save Henry VIII. 
from drowning ; Sheffield was not Speaker in 1510, and his 
death in the Tower should have been mentioned; there 
was no cardinal in England in 1504. Beyond the dozen 
corrections suggested by reviewers, we have already over 
200 corrections or additions to be pointed out and printed 
in our next volume now in the press. . Those not discovered 
by the committee itself have been mostly supplied by county 
and borough specialists, and that brings me to the heart of 
the problem. 

Most of these local specialists are antiquarians rather 
than historians. Time was when the antiquarian was thought 
of as an old fusty pedant poring over ancient scrolls when 
not deciphering ‘ Bill Stumps, his mark * on ‘ Roman ’ 
remains. That time has passed. The modem genealogist 
has trained himself on Dr. Horace Round, on forty volumes 
of the Genealogist, on the Ancestor, and in the Public Record 
Office. He has become as sceptical and scholarly as the 
most scientific historian. He is an iconoclast ; the Complete 
Peerage is his work, ‘ Saxon * and * Norman ’ ancestors are 
his prey, and he is never happier than when exposing the 
dicta of law lords when unravelling peerage cases. 

As the Complete Peerage is very much the genealogist’s 
work, so must also be the biographical volumes of The 
History of Parliament. He knows the sources, both printed 
and manuscripts ; his life is spent with manuscripts instead 
of in the lecture-room, he knows how much authority tp .. 
attach to the various sources. For instance. Professor Jacob, 
reviewing in the Manchester Guardian, knowing his fifteenth- 
century England better than any other living historian, can 
say of Sir Thomas Montgomery — * bom, by the way, in 
143), not 1430 as Col. Wedgwood conjectures.’ He bases 
this, presumably, upon the inquest held on the mother’s 
death, wherein Thomas is called thirty et amplius . But the 
genealogist could give many examples of understatements 
of age in such like cases. So long as the heir’s age was over 
twenty-one it did not ^natter what age was recorded. The . 
genealogist will take only ‘ proofs of age * as final. Con- 
sider Humphrey Stafford (M.P.); he is called thirty-two 
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weeks old in May 1428, and twenty-four et amplius in 1457 1 
As the Montgomery in dispute was a Marshal of the Hall hi 
1447, and was accounting for the Mint in 1430, my estimate 
of 1430 for his date of birth is to be preferred to Professor 
Jacob’s dogmatic and exact 1433. In like manner we axe 
told that Sir William Estfield was 'Lord Mayor in 1441.’ 
Some ancient and secondary authority must have been con- 
sulted, for the mayor in 1440-1 was actually John Pattesley 
and in 1441-2 Robert Qopton. 1 My footnote alone should 
'have warned my critic—’ an ordinance forbade anyone to be 
mayor more than twice, or within seven years of their last 
mayoralty.* Any ‘authority’ which calls the Mayor of 
London ‘Lord’ before the sixteenth century is naturally 
suspect to the genealogist. 

Three historians comment almost scoffingly on my 
statement that ‘biographies of the fifteenth century men 
must be deductions and cannot be sure statements of certain 
fact.’ That does not illustrate my ignorance. They are 
demanding a certainty, a dogmatism, no one can claim con- 
cerning M.P.’s of 450 years ago. No genealogist would ask 
for it; no student of Horace Round would attempt it. 
Professor Jacob says that the Sir Nicholas Longford, M.P. 
in 1472, was the father of that name, not the son. How can 
he know ? His dogmatism is guess-work, just like mine ; 
and re-examination confirms me that his guess is the less 
probable. ‘ Henry Chichele was son of John Chichele the 
Archbishop’s nephew, not son of Henry Chichele.’ Pos- 
sibly : I gave both alternatives ; but who is to decide, and 
how ? No one conveniently labelled themselves M.P. in 
1472. In all this, then, historians are sailing uncharted seas, 
trespassing perhaps on others-’ preserves. The Introduction 
is their province : the affiliation of these ‘ lesser men ’ had 
better be left to genealogists ; for they can correct as well 
as carry out this search of persons, this, variation upon normal 
historical research. 

On my fifty pages of Introduction historians are more at 
home, but divided. To some my writing seems meretricious, 
betraying the amateur — even the amateur writer. It is 
ungrammatical as well as unschol^ly. One it positively 

Cakndar of Litter BooAt of tin City if Lomhn, K, (cd. R. R. Sharpe, -9”, PP- 2 5°. 
* 6 *)- . . . 
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‘nauseates.* Mote charitably Mi. Keith Feiling writes in 
the Observer : * It may not, ultimately, be the most learned 
volume of a long line, but we may predict that it will remain 
the most refreshing. . . . His Introduction, full of individual 
observation, finely expresses the public object he had at 
heart, a history of Parliament dedicate to liberty.’ Reviewers 
outside the profession quite obviously like just that which 
gave the critic in the Listener so much physical discomfort.* 

And the reason for all the intensity of feeling and frank- 
ness of expression is comprehensible. At least some pro- 
fessors want a concordance, a printed book of reference for 
their thesis-writing students; all others want something 
they can read with pleasure and digest with profit. The 
disagreement may be fundamental ; some think history 
should record, others that it should teach ; and the dividing 
line has ever been a hotly contested frontier. I can at all 
events agree that ‘ the pitfalls are endless,’ and I am grateful 
to be reminded by The Times that it could be said of both 
the Oxford -English Dictionary and the Dictionary of National 
Biography : ‘Neither great work would have appeared at 
all if its editors had waited for that dream of ignorance, 
perfection.’ 

What I attempted was to create in others that vivid 
sense of the vital forces by which men in Parliament have 
built England as we know it to-day. I hoped in this present 
eclipse of democracy to awaken some realisation of what 
our predecessors and actual ancestors had done and suffered 
and achieved in the rather brutal childhood of the world. 
They were mere names on a pedigree, shadows far more 
imaginary than the national history in which they moved. 
The Introduction is intended to give them substance and 
show them as men like ourselves. Parliament was theirs 
as it is now ours. The continuity of Parliament gives hope 
and confidence. To-day we and others all over the world 
need that confidence, and I am not ashamed of devoting a 
few pages to the attempt to recreate it. 

The book has been generously received. All these under- 
takings are slow in winning recognition, but it comes in 

* 1 Ir would be difficult to of^praise Colonel Wedgwood** Introduction. It *• 

mMtefiy m its gasp of the bearing upon parliamentary history of this period . - • 
and is further distinguished by an imaginative insight.* (Umdo* Mtrtwy,) 
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time. Public libraries must hesitate before they commit 
themselves to buying an expensive series, but fortunately 
we can afford to waif. ' Several hundred volumes have already 
been sold and orders are still coming in from all over die 
world. For this is no mete domestic theme upon which we 
are engaged. Two thousand six hundred mediaeval English 
knights and burgesses may not seem to hold much interest 
for the world at large. But the foreign libraries * and uni- 
versities who are subscribing to The History of Parliament 
know that the matter concerns not only En gland, but govern- 
ment in general. 

With this initial volume, a great step has been taken in 
illustrating such government. Others will follow. The 
order of their appearance must depend upon the way in 
which the research work can be organised. In this way we 
in Great Britain shall erect with the materials to our hands 
the foil history of that institution which as a form of govern- 
ment has been taken as a model by the Empire and mis- 
translated by much of the world. 

Josiah C. Wedgwood. 

* No less than twenty-five copies have already been sold to Japan. 
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LONDON CONGESTIONS 

By Mervyn O’Gorman, C.B., Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers and of the Institute of Automtobile Engineers. 

To all who know London she is a beloved town rather than a 
professional beauty among towns. She is mysterious at 
times, and picturesque and even sombre, but always, as it were, 
by chance rather than by intention. Hers is notably the 
charm of infinite variety. Her tangled streets teem with 
memories sad and gay. Britons at the back of the world 
remember her as their own capital, not for monuments and 
vistas of grandeur, and certainly not for her ignobleapproaches, 
but for the familiar aspects, be it of her river under a half veil 
of mist, or more often for those unstraight, world-renowned 
streets that cluster about the Court, the Parliament, the Ex- 
change and the great Abbey. This central area, up to a boun- 
dary marked on the map by some ten terminal railway stations 
(I exclude Charing Cross), may be called the ‘ hub ’ of London. 
This London must retain her character, her architectural 
variety un-‘ improved ’ by destructions and street widenings, 
and, above all, she must preserve her vigorous life. She will 
not do so if the neglect continues by which she is smothering 
herself and strangling her circulation. Her citizens must 
imperatively evolve a policy that provides for her toad traffic. 
Fifteen years ago the inconveniences were great. Already the 
six-years period to 1927 was shown by official counts in 
London to have had a 38 per cent, increase of vehicles ; and 
the augmentation has gone on. 

There has been no increase of road space and, what is 
worse, no policy of road ' lay-out.' The more circulation is 
impeded by additional vehicles, the greater the number of 
vehicles is required to |pmplete, within the day, the deliveries 
of food, goods and services required by her 9,000,000 busy 
people. Latterly this growth of crowding of the roads has 
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again been measured. During the five years ending in >93 j 
the counts showed yet another 35 per cent increase, 1 not of 
traffic flow, but of Vehicles present. There has still been no 
addition to road space, so that, again, every extra vehicle is an 
extra obstruction causing yet more vehicles to be put in 
commission, and by their presence further retarding traffic 
flow. Sir Henry Strakosch told us * : ‘If trade is not given 
feeedom to expand, the standard of life is bound to fall.’ 

Londoners grumble, but fail to demand this freedom for 
their trade to expand. Superficial persons denounce the 

* machine for mastering the man.’ That is a mere quip. The 
cane does not whip the boy. The administrative end of it is 
in active human hands. In the case of London traffic there 
is a difference. It is in the hands of a hundred local highway 
authorities. Are there not too many cooks? Is there not 
something wrong in a road administration that has obtained for 
the ordinary Londoner no freer locomotion from forty years’ 
experience of so remarkable a technical advance as the motor 
vehicle ? What is an administration for, if not’ to foresee 
on behalf of the citizen ? 8 Our locomotion is daily slower. 

To utilise a machine it is necessary to know its aptitudes 
and its functions : one does not ask a borough council, as 
such, to understand its construction or controls. For their 
benefit I accordingly contrast the motor vehicle with those 
other traffic units forwhich the streets were originally intended. 
That should suggest in what respects a traffic policy involving 
a minimum addition to London’s streets might give us a 
better use of those we have and of the benefits immanent in 
. the new traffic unit: 

* 

A. The motor vehicle prefers the route of least delay to 

the route of least distance and is not put off by the 
steepness of a toad. 

B. It has a greatly extended range of travel per day. 

C. It has the new ability and asse't that it can wait in- 

definitely unattended and unhoused. 

1 The Times, September 3, 1936, 

1 Lombard Association, November 11, 1936. 

1 The reason was given by Sir John Orr in another context at the British Association 
{Tbt Times, September 9, 1936) , any GovemnA is reluctant to move in advance 

of public opinion when the measures might invol vacated interests, and the raising 
of difficult financial and economic problems.* A Frenchman said this mote neatly : 

* Jesuitleur chef, ilftutbknqueje tes tube.* « 
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D. It obeys more reliably the control of brakes, accelerator, 

steering. 

E. It is cheaper to run (or would be, if there were no 

extreme motor taxation) and its compactness for a 
given load wastes less toad space. 

As demerits it has : 

F. A tendency to side-slip, to create dust, to smell, to hoot, 

to tattle, and to dazzle. 

G. A marked inability to turn a circle of small radius. 

H. There is, lastly, the very important difficulty for an 

outside observer to gauge even the slow speed, or 
change of speed, of a motor vehicle. 

My proposition is that our old London can so utilise 
the qualities inherent in the motor vehicle (chiefly by intro- 
ducing a few ring arteries) that she could desist from her 
regrettable and costly destructions and street widenings in 
the central ‘ hub,’ add beauty to the outer town and dignity 
to the entries, bring the south of river area into profitable 
contact with the more prosperous parts of the town, make 
slums an anachronism, increase Londoners’ resistance against 
fire, bombs and gas in time of war, facilitate access to aero- 
dromes by the citizens, simplify the problem of approaches 
to her bridges, increase the fluidity of traffic, reduce road 
accidents and noise, give freedom to trade to expand, and 
restore to the citizens much of the £20,000,000 estimated 
to be their annual loss in traffic delays. Lastly, I think that 
most of this can be achieved without imposing either new 
rates or taxes — save to the extent of preventing the Chancellor 
from diverting from their proper and promised destination 
the millions paid by motorists for the express purpose of 
making roads appropriate to utilise the qualities of the motor 
vehicle. 

Town-planning is -in the news to-day, and I submit to 
the town-planner that the conveyance of traffic is the raison 
{Pitre of a road or street. To provide for a free and safe 
traffic flow belongs to the same group of inescapable technical 
requirements as to supply pure water, sound roofs, good 
drains, vertical walls, ^c. These are technical limitations of 
the medium in which the town-planner’s art must be practised. 
They ate the texture of his material as the copper is to the 
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etcher, or boxwood to the engraver. The artist’s line may 
be influenced, or even suggested, but is not dictated by the 
nature* of the medium* he works in. The various alternative 
lines for the roads that may all give a good traffic lay-out ate 
numerous. It is left to the artistry of the town-planning 
architect to select and arrange the one of these solutions that 
lends itself best to his esthetic satisfaction. I merely insist 
that no amenity of view, town vista, noble elevation or 
delicate perspective can compensate us for a failure to achieve 
the first purpose of a plan of streets which must be the safe 
and free movement of the town dwellers. 

Though people do not live in towns chiefly to move 
about, it is pertinent for a town-planner to ask himself: 
Why do we live in towns at all rather than in God’s unspoiled 
country spaces ? When we become town dwellers we are 
(albeit subconsciously) seeking that nearness in time to our 
fellows which will enable us to share their activities in 
corporate life and to enjoy the many urban advantages for 
work and play which originate in collaboration and depend 
on co-ordination of effort. There are even those who enjoy 
crowds. These things cannot be got without ‘ nearness in 
time .’ When any town grows and covers yet larger areas, 
physical nearness to one’s occupation becomes gradually 
impossible save to a few. When nearness of position is 
unattainable, nearness in time is the only substitute. To 
require that, in London, is to require fluid road traffic. 

People say London is five times too large. Is that inescap- 
able ? The convenient size for London or any town is mainly 
. determined by the fluidity of its traffic. Anyhow, we cannot 
scrap four-fifths of London, so we must, as soon as possible, 
cut such passage-ways, or, as I suggest, ting arteries, and so 
contrive their routes that all citizens shall enjoy ease, safe, 
swift, cheap and adequate toad traffic flow, vehicular and 
pedestrian. 

The act of town-planning for traffic is unavoidably an 
act of prophecy. It involves a forecast that can only be 
achieved by extrapolation and calculation from collected 
data applied with imagination to the future. The intelligent 
•planner of even a single street should 9 s able to estimate the 
pmhaKlo quantity of moving, stationary, bulky or small 
traffic units, their desirable velocity and the road and pavement 
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space they will require when in motion or at rest awaiting the 
oil. 

The vital preliminary data to a traffic forecast for a** town 
plan ’ are absent. Street width is dealt with at random. The 
statistics do not exist. The town-planning architect imitates 
some remembered street dimensions, themselves also the 
result of accident or guess-work. Let him at least be warned 
that almost all toads and streets as laid out of old have proved 
too small, and none — not even the Champs Elysfos — have 
proved too large. The excuses for these inadequate widths 
are to be found in the historic evolution of towns, the great 
value of central sites, the high cost of street-making, and, 
in London, the fact that the control of planning has been 
entrusted in sections to a number of distinct, small, self- 
centred or self-protective local authorities. Rarely if ever 
has any large existing town been reconsidered as to its traffic 
plan as a whole. No planning of a town by independent 
sections can utilise the chief contribution the motor vehicle 
can bring' to urban life. 

1 do not object to the individual character of the hundred 
highway authorities of London being expressed in each 
locality by their hundred several architects. The result may 
be aesthetically curious, or even admirable. But no traffic 
plan can result from marrying these local plans so that their 
road ends meet. The various sectional plans must be so 
concerted that they fall in with the lines of an overriding 
general traffic plan of wide ring arteries designed for linking 
the traffic of the whole. This is no more than to recognise 
that the hundred sections are not each a self-contained „ 
economic entity. Trade and traffic must not only move from 
neighbour to neighbour, but.innocuously past one neighbour 
to the next and the next. By ring arteries we can get this 
and, what is equally important, enlist the willingness of the 
motor vehicle driver .(whenever he is on the * through * part 
of his journey) to divert his vehicle from passing among the 
* service ’ traffic within the stopping and shopping streets of 
die localities. I explain these terms : 

Every road vehicle, private, public or commercial (even 
the omnibus when emfty), is, at some time, either * through ' . 
traffic (defined as that which is passing through an area but 
rendering po service therein) or * service * traffic which stops 
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to pick up or set down goods or people in the area wherein 
it is found. It is during that part of its journey when it is 
‘through’ traffic that/ the motor vehicle has its most dis- 
tinctive quality for the town-planner’s assistance— namely, 
that its driver selects unbidden, and prefers, the longer route 
of least time loss, rather than the route which, though shorter 
in distance, is obstructed, crowded, slow or time-wasteful. 
Horsed vehicles had neither that distinctive quality nor the 
range of the motor vehicles, so that provision for traffic 
Having such characteristics is absent from our historic lay- 
out of streets. That is what we must now supply. 

There is room and to spare for the ring arteries in the 
400 square miles of London without trenching on any of 
her green spaces. (Only about 18 per cent, of the whole 
area is actually built on — for her fifty-eight persons to an 
acre.) To one who looks down from an aeroplane a sur- 
prising observation is the unexpected emptiness of miles of 
London streets. Many are blocked, but only at the nuclear 
points, the crossings. Crossings and road junctions are the 
birth-places of congestions . We unceasingly rebuild London, 4 
and do it so as to compact more inhabitants on the old sites. 
These may not be unduly crowded, but buildings are so 
situated as to impede movement and multiply crossings. 
We continue to build thus because there has been laid down 
no general scheme of communications, no plan of rearrange- 
ment to give us the best utilisation of the empty street spaces 
when we reconstruct. Latterly the gods must have laughed 
at the news that higher buildings are to be authorised, and 
tjiat one by one various little patches like the four square 
miles of Westminster or the forty-six acres of Bethnal" Green 6 
are proposed to be ‘ town-planned ’ each on its own. The 
separate ‘ town-planning ’ of patches cannot (even if the sum 
of the patches equalled the whole town) touch the fringe of 
the conception required for the safe. and effective general 
traffic movement that we so badly need to envisage. A lot 
of good patches makes a very poor coat. 

The effect of having no general traffic plan was recently 
illustrated when all England watched an inquiry lasting 

4 At the rate of about £50,000,000 worth in ter gein. Moreover, at present, in 
addition to that, a sum of £55,000,000 is to be apeffi (and has been voted) on slum 
destruction and reconstruction, all with no general traffic plan to guide die lay-out. 

’* Observer, November 22, 1936. 
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several months into a * Charing Cross Bridge scheme ’ (to 
cost £39,000,000) which produced a zero result. The problem 
was not the bridge, but the approaches, and the approaches 
can only be rightly considered as a part of the traffic plan 
comprising the town as a whole. There is no such plan. 

It is a commonplace that, whereas the vehicles that 
converge on a town from outside increase in number with 
its growth and importance, the central streets and toad 
junctions which were initially adequate stay inelastic and 
become congested. This inelasticity is not, in my view, the 
problem. The trouble is different, and it is, fortunately, 
more curable. 

We need not deplore that all the central streets of London 
are incapable of being themselves enlarged. As they ate 
now they should not be enlarged. That would be the wrong 
treatment save in the case of a few bottle-necks. To widen 
such streets is to destroy historic buildings, whether beautiful, 
archaic, picturesque, memorable or merely valuable, which 
together constitute an essential character of the town. I 
suggest that to widen a particular street in the * hub ’ usually 
wastes not only the frontage values destroyed but much of 
the money spent on enlargement. In the central part of any 
active town there is available an almost unlimited supply 
of traffic to a congested street. To widen such a street, no 
doubt, is to bring more and more of this traffic supply within 
it. Its greater width, its easier findability, and the increased 
population housed within the newer type structures used in 
the reconstruction all call traffic to it. The influx of vehicles 
to the widened street inevitably increases up to just that 
point of crowding when the old-time congestion and retarda- 
tion are re-established. Not that traffic delays originate 
within the congested road itself. As I have said, they are 
mostly initiated by the hold-ups at road crossings and road 
junctions. Accordingly, when the expensively widened 
3 treet has been duly filled up with vehicles it provides a 
fatter queue which takes longer to dissipate at whatever 
crossing or sticking point the hold-up previously asserted 
itself. It is not inconceivable that a street-widening should 
decrease the total mojrility of the local traffic by increasing 
the retardations at the road junctions most affected. 

Misapjjredation by even the educated public of the 
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sociological bearing of a new technical device is a common 
occurrence. Often it leads to much trouble, and may even 
jeopardise our happiness or our lives ; of this there is no 
more regrettable example than the misunderstanding of the 
functions and possibilities of the motor vehicle. That 
instrument, if properly recognised in the town-plan, provides 
far other than a conveyance which moves quickly or which 
eases the work of man and beast. A longer stride towards 
Londoners’ safety can be made by a traffic plan that enlists 
the quality * A ’ of the* motor than by pedestrian guard rails, 
central refuges, policemen, traffic lights, white lines, beacons 
and speed limits. The vehicles which will for the major 
length of most journeys avoid, without any police compul- 
sion, the narrow crowded streets, the pedestrians' streets, 
the shopping and the stopping streets, the dangerous and 
the slow streets, provided there be an artery anywhere nearby, 
must surely be a potential godsend to the pedestrian ! Why 
not provide them with a few ring arteries — not forgetting 
to name-plate the routes thereto, so that drivers may find 
their way to them ! Assuredly they will be utilised, provided 
we reserve the artery for its job of carrying ‘through’ 
traffic exclusively. 

This means that units which are purporting to stop on 
or to cross an artery must have no inducement to enter it. 
Then that ‘through’ traffic which will circulate along it 
will ‘ weave ’ into place as if it were in a glorified non-stop 
* roundabout.’ This is the antithesis of any suggestion that 
the dwellers in some London borough who are conscious 
of inconvenience, noise, accidents, congestion, etc., from 
‘through’ traffic traffic whose passage benefits them 
not at all) should attempt to inflict on some other parallel 
district the very ordeal they wish to be rid of. The argu- 
ment that a neighbouring authority's route is a by-pass to 
our own street has no value. It is reversible. Our street is 
equally a by-pass to theirs. What London as a whole needs 
is, not this selfishness by districts, but a more wholesome 
parish patriotism, by which they all consent to a plan of 
arterial circuits helpful to aU; the local authorities must 
realise that they ate not being brought into line merely to 
rescue the central historic buildings of the town from demo- 
lition, but that they ate being invited, at the cost of the 

VOL. CXXJ— No. 723 BB 
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motorists* taxes, to save from disturbance their own little 
quiet, irregular streets, their shopping parades, their predous 
cul-de-sacs, their city lanes, their sleepy* squares, etc., which 
ought to be and are treasured in every parish. These nooks, 
moreover, are store-houses of the sentiments of those whose 
memories make London the capital of the Empire. Besides, 
is it entirely without money value to restore these former 
villages to their old-time quiet while improving their ease 
of contact with all the business fod of the town ? 

None of this can be done if we refuse to make an effort 
of imagination, or to risk some grumbling, or some outlay 
in cash or kind. Still less can it be done if we allow a minority 
whose attitude is * thumbs down * for the motor * through ’ 
traffic to prevail. Many of them are assuredly to be sym- 
pathised with as members of that host of sufferers from road 
accidents who, forgivably but mistakenly, regard the motor 
chiefly as an arch-enemy to be chained up. Under the wrong 
street plan and administration it has proved a bitter enemy. 
So also is strychnine a bitter enemy, but, rightly administered, 
it can be a good friend. 

The thousands from Greater London who wisely seek 
country scenes and air by road know that usually they cannot 
get dear of the built-up area without the best part of an 
hour of tedious driving through urban or suburban streets 
which are dull to the drivers but are home to the millions. 
The drivers are regretfully aware that their passage (as 
4 through * traffic vid 4 service * streets) is detrimental to the 
peace of the frontagers, the walkers, and the local traffic 
along a length of residential or shopping highways that may 
be from two to twenty miles long — according to the starting- 
point of each and his direction. The ring artery would 
quickly attract these 4 through * drivers to itself, and eliminate 
altogether the diametral crossings of the whole town. 

It is not uninstructive to fancy ourselves laying out a 
town de novo with the fixed intention of giving to the citizens 
that chief benefit of citizenship— is prompt access to all 
the fod of interest or business and to one another. In a 
town like London the fod on which people and vehicles 
daily converge for \^rk or play are markets, committee 
rooms, big stores and offices, banks, law courts. Stock 
Exchange, and other exchanges, cinemas, restaurants, Parlia- 

/ 
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ment, Government offices, factories, museums, the big 
railway stations, the terminals of arterial roads, football 
grounds, schools, ^d the like. Quick access to these in 
London, as we know it, is impeded because we have, in the 
absence of a design, crowded so many of these together in 
the same or neighbouring streets. The nuisance is notable 
when these foci invite their crowds at the same hour— 
as all the theatres do. That was the old haphazard way. It 
makes congestions. Vehicles and people converging on one 
focus cross the lines flf movement, or stand in the way of 
those simultaneously approaching any other nearby focus. 
It is these crossing lines of traffic that daily cause intolerable 
delays to the entry and exodus of millions to and from their 
work. To be spared this waste of their precious time people 
crowd into the flats that are piled up nearer the centre. Their 
demands enhance site values near the foci of interest and 
employment. The high values conduce, in turn, to over- 
crowded buildings (so that the rent may be shared by many 
families), and eventually we get slums. 

Thus it is partly our slow and expensive road transport 
that induces a high (money) reluctance to yield up any fraction of 
building site to make road site. When we have thus forced up 
the local value of land, and kept down the width of streets to 
the minimum, it is obviously wasteful to allow vehicles to 
stand therein. As a makeshift we have provided scattered 
parking places. They are usually situated at random and 
packed with vehicles. That is not how a wise London plan 
would utilise the floor space thus occupied. The same area 
of ground would serve us better if so disposed that standing 
Vehicles were each close to its users’ door, while leaving 
enough street width for other service traffic to move. Our 
imagined dt novo plan would’ by this disposition recognise 
the local intensity and pressure of business, and the intense 
simultaneous movement of persons requiring, in our variable 
climate, sheltered transport from door to door at about the 
same hours each day. Our copy-books might even gain a 
wet-weather proverb—* Early to work and drive home dry.’ 

A de novo plan (not, of course, available to London to-day) 
would string out the foci near to, bi^not fronting on, a dear, 
wide ring artery, whose drcuit elsSdiere should touch the 
ends of the streets of a great number of dtizens’ dwellings. 
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This would afford them, whether by omnibus, cycle or car, 
the nearness in time to their jobs which they desire while the 
foci ate themselves neat in time to one another. Although no 
such displacing of business premises could be imposed on 
London save by a Nero, that is not to say that by degrees hex 
keen business sense would not come to it if we had the ring 
arteries. The big shops, stores, cinemas, and meeting-places 
for multitudes, of their nature, seek out the sites which are 
most easily accessible to the largest public. The annual rate 
of rebuilding the town is considerable. We recall that 
£50,000,000 worth of rebuilding was achieved in London in 
the last ten years, while the next ten will also include for the 
reconstruction of £3 5,000,000 worth of slums. The advantage- 
ous location of all these new houses and rebuildings is largely 
dependent on there being somewhere in Whitehall an agreed 
and known line for a ring artery which will be made as soon 
as reasonably possible 

I have been advised that a specific route for such a ring 
artery should not be definitely indicated, lest any enhancement 
of the compensations that might be claimed should tend to 
cause the most promising route to be officially avoided. Still 
we might, to help our imagination, mark with a strong black 
pencil on the map of London a circuit for a first and innermost 
arterial ring — the one round the ‘ hub.’ To include * Water- 
loo’ it must cross to the south of the river twice by bridges, 
andofitself the ring provides almost anideal form of * approach ’ 
to them from every part of London without fear of congested 
badge-heads. Our pencil line should be inflected to pass 
through those areas where slum clearances are, in any case, to 
be made and axe to.be separately paid for. If the ends of their 
service toads touch the artery, this will give to the rehoused 
slum dwellers rapid and (with a certain proviso) cheap access 
to centres of employment round the town. The proviso is 
that the uneconomic and unstatesmanlike tax on road trans- 
port of £74,000,000 a year be reconsidered. The route of 
the inner circular artery need not be further traced than to 
suggest that as the terminal railway stations have in many 
cases, by their nocturnal shuntings, noises, whistlings, smoke 
and smell, debased the^pharacter of house property * near 

* Cp. Dr, Johnstone Jervis on smoke from railways In towns (Tbt Timt, 
October 19, 19)6). 

1 
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their hinterland, and as these termini are important fed to 
which and from which distribution by road without conges* 
tion js required, the Jine of the artery could be usefully, and 
much to the profit or the railway traveller, pass near them 
(and, if necessary, use slopes from ground level, to pass 
behind them over the rails). The eventual locus of the 
artery should avoid following the run of existing * service 9 
roads, since these are still required for * service * use. The 
exact route therefore involves demolitions, and can only be 
decided upon the basis &f a survey so as to run over the under- 
ground railway in many places. The estimates must include 
for a strictly limited number of road junctions to admit the 
traffic of the dwellers in the service streets and England's 
traffic from the existing main roads to the town by means of 
clover-leaf crossings or "the like. The essential is that the 
artery for ‘ through ’ traffic shall genuinely be what it purports 
to be — an artery, and not a sham by-pass such as the * North 
and South Circular Roads.* We have allowed these roads to 
become unclassed by shops, house-doors, ‘ service * traffic, 
red lights, pedestrians, dogs, cross traffic, standing vehicles, 
and children in and out of prams. 

Whatever number of vehicles is attracted to make the 
* through ’ part of their journey vtd the ring artery (or arteries, 
since London could usefully have three concentric rings) will 
be pro tanto taken out of the * service * streets — namely, out of 
the streets we have now. As one example, the horde of 
omnibuses that brings in every morning the uni-directional 
6 rush-hour * traffic and distributes it as it goes along * service * 
streets will, when empty at the end of their inward run, be 
able to travel back at speed vtd ring artery tq collect quickly a 
second batch of morning incomers. The empty omnibuses 
would thus no longer return in ’the reverse direction through 
those same service routes. Their bulky but empty presence 
would no longer obstruct the succeeding streams of incomers. 
Mr. Shave, late General Manager of the London General 
Omnibus Company (though he did not speak of ring arteries), 
stated that if he could increase by two miles per hour the eight 
miles per hour average speed of his vehicles to ten miles per 
hour, his company would not only economise £100,000 a year, 
but, what is more to our point, he vrould be able to remove 
from circulation a hundred omnibuses and yet do the same 
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doty better.- Will not ring arteries do this, and more, for his 
successor, 7 and the like for every road user ? 

An example helps. Suppose the fing arteries attract 
enough vehicles to raise the overall fluidity of traffic from 
eight m.p«h. to sixteen m.p.h. The distributing agencies, 
big shops, stores, markets and factories that use toad vehicles 
are enabled to complete the day’s deliveries, say, 40 per cent, 
too soon. They consequently withdraw their 40 pet cent, of 
redundant vehicles. A snapshot of all London from the sky 
thereupon reveals two things : the absence of this 40 per rent , 
from our existing service streets, and also the absence of 
all those vehicles which are at the moment circulating on 
the new ting arteries. Thus our hold-ups at crossings 
and road junctions have become marvellously reduced. The 
vehicles which are not in circulation are, of course, not 
insured ; and this 40 per cent, diminution of premiums is an 
indication of the lessened risks, not only to the distributing 
agencies, but to the general public. 

A hypothesis must not be further laboured ; but the close 
relation between the public’s road dangers and London’s 
congestions is officially stated in the London and Home 
Counties Traffic Advisory Committee’s comments on the 
seven years’ report on the causes of road fatalities in the 
metropolitan area (61,454-12). They say : * A careful exami- 
nation of the report clearly indicates that there is an intimate 
connexion between the number of street accidents and traffic 
congestions.’ Ibis is significant and it bears examination. 
It recognises that movement in congested traffic gives more 
occasions for error and (as every driver knows) augments the 
difficulty* fatigue and distractions to both vehicle drivers 
and pedestrians — i.e., it originates more risks, and so more 
accidents. 

An extension of this becomes almost a platitude, but it 
conveys a wider lesson : The total number of accidents that 
occur to toad users in a year is intimately related to the total 
amount and duration of their exposure to the risks of the road 
in that year. This means that over a large area like London 
when for any reason there are less traffic units (pedestrian, 

' On October 7, 19)6, wt ves promised ' ■ terrie* of omnibuses thet will opetste 
frequent non-stop tenricet . . .Ccrow London to link King’s Dow. St. Pknem. 
Huston, Msivlcbonc, Psddingtnn, Vlctom tod Wsicrioo Sttdoos ’ (ft* Ttiw). All 
•koss eridninoel okttmettons should go by ring srtsry exclusively. 
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cyclist and motoring) on the roads for a less length of time per 
annum, the total risks per annum are reduced both because of 
the Jess units available to collide and the less time of their 
exposure to that lessened risk. 

There is unwisdom, therefore, in generalising that ‘ the 
slower the traffic the safer the streets.’ The contrary may be 
the case. It depends on how we expedite traffic flow. If the 
average speed of vehicular transport were increased by 
, shortening * hold-ups/ and by drawing off * through ’ traffic 
to proper arterial channels, we should assuredly get clearer 
streets, improve the pedestrian's safety, reduce his waits at 
road crossings and diminish his ‘ exposure ’ factor- — that is, 
enable him to be exposed for a less time to road risks which 
' are themselves less numerous. It may well be partly due to a 
confusion of ideas between traffic fluidity and dangerous 
speed that impediments to traffic flow in London have so long 
been tolerated. The delays they cause are very costly in 
life and money. 

Horsed vehicles retard great queues of traffic at busy 
crossings, and so do countless * crawling * taxis ; street traders 
retain proprietary rights in pitches which impede various 
carriageways, not only by their barrows, but by their eUmtile ; 
‘Stop Me’ tricycles conduct their twopenny sales in the 
carriageway; pedestrians have been confirmed by public 
speeches in their right not only to cross the carriageway 
in any direction but even in the face of a starting instruction 
officially indicated to vehicles standing-by for traffic lights ; 
the name-plates of London’s streets, which should be a notable 
.assistance to traffic fluidity, are world notorious for their 
inadequacy ; house and shop numbering, -which sfTould help 
in the same way, is notably ba4 or omitted ; pavement cornets 
mc left so acute that motors cannot round them without 
intruding their length across a main traffic stream and delaying 
it; waiting vehicles stand simultaneously at both sides of 
narrow streets and reduce movement therein to a trickle; 
there is no * keep left ’ rule to prevent the ‘ wide driving ’ in 
the less crowded streets which holds back all following 
vehicles ; pedestrians are, in spite of the Highway Code, 
■rarely admonished to keep left, anA even notified to ‘keep 
right ’ on footways, so that their perilous position when on the 
kerb retards careful vehicle drivers. . . . There are many and 
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worse retarding influences; bur the above mt&cx to show 
the whole idea of conducing tosafcty bya traffic fluidity wS 
can diminish the total of exposure tosdakhaa not been bn } h 
home to the mijonty of the complex ofsathodties responsible 
fat London's traffic routes safety and emulation. That 
instruction is the Minister's job and it has been neglected. 
The emotional appeal is cheaper than the logical. ‘Blame 
the motorist ' demands less effort than ‘ understand the func- 
tion of the motor ' ; besides, it excuses the responsible person, 
it shifts the blame. Those who have repeatedly insisted on 
die safety value of traffic fluidity are shamelessly accused of a 
* lust of speed.' As an example, nothing has been done to 
keep dear of ‘ service ’ traffic the two sections of what should 
have been an arterial through route. < They were initiated for' 
that. They are now quite unfit for their original purpose : I 
mean the North and South Circular Roads, which are now 
flanked by rows of shops and are no rdief to traffic congestion 
in busy hours. 

It is remarkable how easily, in the absence of such relief 
arteries as are herein suggested, road traffic gets jammed. 
On November 2, 1936, The Times reported : * Failure of the 
traffic lights in Regent Street . . . caused delay during the 
rush hour. Omnibuses took three-quarters of an hour from 
Piccadilly Grcus to Oxford Grcus.’ What slaughter might 
not that involve if there were hostile aircraft overhead ! 

A few weeks earlier one half (only) of Bridge Street was up, 
and there resulted queues of vehicles over a mile long, and 
the ‘ hold-ups ’ extended to the converging streets as fir as 
the Strand. What does this imply for the free movement of. 
ambulances, fire brigades, anti-aircraft guns, food services, 
urgent messages, police services, military movement, and 
medical or Red Goss work such as would be necessitated by 
even a few bombs or poison gas on an abrupt outbreak of 
war ? On such an occasion the possible rush of every kind 
of vehicle owner, timid and other, may well be expected to 
exceed that of the daily ‘rush hour.’ At such a time the 
absence of ting arteries to by-pass the central and other 
' service ’ streets may menace us with a raging pandemonium 
of immobilised and te(£>rised traffic in those streets. This 
need not be. Given ring arteries, no driver aims for the 
criss-crossed streets if his destination allows him to dtcum- 
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navigate them. The mere finding of one’s way more readily, 
especially with lights out, would settle the choice in favour 
of the artery. ■ 

On the other hind, should our existing streets once 
become really gorged, it would take, not hours, but days to 
clear them of blockages. How, then, would the sick be 
conveyed to or from hospitals, the fire brigades and their 
engines move to their ends, food be distributed or the 
‘ redundant ’ population be evacuated under the actuality of 
fire, explosions, irritants and damaged roadways, etc. A 
prior distribution of gas masks is proposed and is no doubt 
desirable, but their effect on traffic may well be to increase, 
not diminish, the number on the move. As in the last war, 
the surface railway lines out of London, once cut, are thereby 
involved in a protracted interruption of service, whereas if 
an arterial ring road is damaged the traffic can be locally 
switched off and on again vid some nearby streets. Besides, 
a ring may always bring you to your objective by travelling 
the other way round the circle till the bomb holes have been 
filled up. A multiplicity of simultaneous fires could only be 
dealt with if the limited supply of firemen and engines was 
afforded the maximum mobility in any direction from any 
fire station. Only ring arteries dm provide this. Swift 
movement with extinguished lights at night is not impos- 
sible on an arterial ring, whereas it is extremely difficult in 
London’s existing streets, especially in those unfamiliar to 
the particular driver. 

While peace lasts we must suppose that it is a British 
object to achieve such formidable aeronautical and other 
preparation, coupled to a wise statesmanship, as to*postpone 
the evil day of war. No equipment of aircraft is formidable 
unless our possible rate of replacement is formidable too, 
for the war wastage of machines is very great. The rate of 
replacement is rigidly governed by fhe factory equipment 
available, and in time of peace a widespread civilian utilisa- 
tion of aeroplanes is the best guarantee that there shall always 
be available the number of active aircraft factories ready to 
replace war planes when destroyed in war. To encourage a 
wider utilisation of aircraft among ^e 9,000,000 of London 
it is imperatively necessary to enable the business community 
to reach aerodromes quickly, not by train, but by road. The 
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inland air travel will not be fully developed, not will the 
factories that should supply its craft. 

In conclusion, England has still enough 4 out-of-works ’ 
and enough need for the dissemination of spending power 
among them to warrant a capital investment in the per- 
manently serviceable ami life-saving ring arteries. They arc 
a non-reeurtent item suitable to be provided for by a loan 
on the security of the Road Fund. Abroad towns have 


accepted the value of analogous works for the sake of freer 
traffic. San Francisco has just spent £15,400,000 on 8£ 
miles of what is an artety for through traffic, its great bridge.® 
New York is spending £11,675,000 on two new road tunnels 
each 6659 k et l°°g and 31 feet wide 9 : both these are of 
necessity for through traffic. They ate not more needed 
than is the saving of London by ring arteries from stagnation 
in peace and from terrorisation in war. 


Mervyn O’Gorman. 

• Tbt Tims ; November a, 1956. 

• Obttmtr, November aa, 19)6. 


OMENS AT CORONATIONS 

By Charles Behham 

The keynote of coronations is surely precedent. The descrip- 
tive introductions to them vary not at all, while the only 
possible variations from the description of the ceremony 
common to all is some untoward incident, good or bad, but 
mote generally bad, which marks as distinct one coronation 
from the many. In more credulous times such adventitious 
variations were immediately stamped as omens. It would be 
interesting to compare such omens with the results they fore- 
told. They could have been found disappointing. Other- 
wise the signs gleaned from the piety of an Edward VI. or a 
George III. must have obtained happier reigns than achieved 
by either of those monarchs, while die Conqueror should have 
had a worst fate. And could any omen have been more 
sinister than the eleventh-hour postponement of the original 
date for the coronation of Edward VII., in the anticipation of 
which ceremony this article was originally written ? It was a 
reign that ran its course under the gathering thunder clouds. 
Again, to many — even in these less omen-ridden days — the 
crown that fell from the bier during the last sad funeral 
procession of his successor must have acquired an ominous 
Significance in the brief uncrowned reign which followed. 
May the omens at King George’s coronation be such as 
presage a clearing sky I 

So onlookers at the great ceremony at the Abbey may 
take note of little incidents and accidents not arranged for 
in the rubric of the coronation ceremony. If they are news- 
paper onlookers they will no doubt utilise such untoward 
occurrences as aids to the picturesqueness of their copy. But 
neither newspaper men nor their more fortunate fellow- 
spectators will read into any such littfe incidents the good and 
ill portents read with such credulity into similar occurrences 
at the crownings of former kings and queens. 

683 
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Children in the nursery still hear some echo of the evil 
auguries-— many of these sufficiently horrid and disastrous in 
themselves — that hedged in the crowning^of Norman William. 
To begin with, there was the ill-omeried absence of Arch- 
bishop Stigand, who * manfully refused to crown one who 
was covered with the blood of men, and the invader of others’ 
rights .’ 1 Peter Langtoft, however, had the advantage of 
living within aoo years of this memorable abstention. He 
gives another reason in a somewhat scandalous passage of his 
rhyming chronicle. It is quaint enough to justify quotation : 

Fair grace William fond ; his chance fulie wdc him satte 
The reame of Inglond so graciously he gatte. 

The archbishop Stigand, of Inglond primate 
That tyme was suspended, the pope reft him the state. 

The abbot Sc prioure, men of religion. 

The oder men of honoure, archdecane Sc person 
Were prived of thar office, of woulfes had renoun 
For lechorie that vice were many als don doun. 

The archbishope of York com with devocioun, 

Thorgh William praierc, com to London toun, 

Bifor the barons brouht, he gaf William the coroun 
To chalange was he nouhf. Sir Stigand was don doun. 

After William had taken the coronation oath, to protect 
the Church, prohibit oppression, and execute judgment in 
mercy. Archbishop Aldred put the question, ‘ Will ye have 
this prince to be your king?’ The clamorous response 
startled the Norman garrison in the city. They believed the 
English had revolted, and proceeded to invoke the tranquil- 
lising influence of the sword and torch. They set the houses 
around their garrison on fire. Most of the congregation 
rushed out of the. church, the English hastening to stop the 
fire, and the Normans to plunder. Those who remained 
were in such confusion that they were scarce able to go 
through the office of crowning the king ; William himself, sate 
trembling at the foot of the altar, and though no great mis- 
chief was done by the fire, it laid the foundation of a long and 
inveterate enmity between the English and the Normans . 1 

Perjured Stephen could not, of necessity, hope for any but 
the most ill-omened coronation. The ceremony was beset by 
dismal portents. A fea^jul storm arose in the middle. All 
those participating were consequently thrown into such con- 

1 William <rfNc*buiy. * O^krt mCmmUm (LooJoo, iljti J—wW.fttto). 
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fusion that the consecrated water fell on the ground, the kiss 
of peace after the sacrament wasomitted, and even die final 
benediction was forgotten. The complaisant Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the 'false witnesses who declared that Henry 
I. disinherited his daughter a little before his death, all died, 
appropriately, within a few months of the event. 8 We 
must wait until we reach the reign of Richard I. before we 
once more meet with ill-omens of the orthodox kind. One 
augury of evil was the massacre of the Jews on the day of the 
ceremony, although not all the chroniclers appear to have read 
a signification of future mischief into the event. 

Now in the year of our Lord's incarnation 1x89 [says one 4 ], Richard, 
the son of King Henry the Second by Eleanor, brother of Henry the 
•Third, was consecrated King of the English by Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Westminster, on the third of the nones of September. 
On the very day of the coronation, about the solemn hour in which 
the Son was immolated to the Father, a Sacrifice of the Jews to their 
father, the Devil, was commenced in the City of London, and so long 
was the duration of this famous mystery, that the holocaust could 
scarcely be accomplished the ensuing day. The other cities and 
towns of the kingdom emulated the faith of the Londoners, and with 
a like devotion despatched their blood-suckers with blood to hell. 

That was more than 700 years ago ! 

Much more important, more alarming to all beholders of 
the coronation ceremony, was the appearance of a bat * in the 
middle of the bright part of the day, fluttering about the 
church, inconveniently circling in the same tracks, especially 
round the king’s throne.’ 4 Again, according to the same 
naive chronicler, a peal of bells was rung, without any agree- 
ment or knowledge of the ministers of the Abbey, 

• 

of such portentous omen as then was hardly allowable to be related 
even in a whisper. At Complin, thp last hour of the day, the first peal 
happened to be rung, neither by any agreement, nor even by the ministers 
of the church themselves being aware of it, until after it was done, for 
prime, tierce, seat, nones, and the solemn service of vespers and two 
masses were celebrated without any tinging of peals. 

King John had only himself to thank for many of the ill- 
omens that marred the ceremony of his coronation. He was 
crowned on Ascension Day, the same fatal festival as astro- 
logers predicted would close his r^gn. But ‘ it was also 

* Chapters on Coronations (London, i8}8 : James W. Parker). 

* Richard of Devises. 
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remarked as an evil omen that the King burned away without 
receiving die sacrament’ ' He became less callous later on, 
as death approached, showing a pardonable anxiety * to ejpde 
the demons whom he had so faithfully served in life.’ For 
this purpose he not only gave orders to disguise his body in a 
monk’s cowl, but to bury it between two saints.* 

Fiasco from start to finish, such is the impression Holin- 
shed gives us of the crowning of Edward II. Nothing appears 
to have been more offensive than his delivering the crown to 
be borne by Piers Gaveston, his unworthy favourite, who was 
dressed finer than the King himself, and outshone everybody 
in the procession. Gaveston had charge of all the arrange- 
ments. He performed his duties so negligently that ‘ there 
was such presse and throng at his coronation, that a knight, 
called Sir John Bakewell, was thrust' or crowded to death.’ 
Great abundance of viands and wines had been provided, but 
the dinner did not begin until night, and was then badly 
served ; the usual forms of service were neglected, and the 
whole was a continued scene of confusion, singularly emble- 
matic of the state of the nation during this monarch’s unhappy 
reign. The ceremony of the coronation, in the case of the 
unfortunate Richard II., was so fatiguing that he was obliged 
to be borne back to the palace on knights’ shoulders, surely 
some prognostication of what the end would be. 

Henry V., the son of Richard’s supplanter, when it came 
to his turn, was crowned on April 9, * being Passion Sundaic, 
which was a sore ruggie and tempestuous day, with wind, 
snow, and sleet; that men greatlie marvelled thereat, making 
diverse interpretation that the same might signified * 

And so the Tudors move slowly across the scene. The 
first two were not the monarchs to lend themselves to omens, 
ill or good. In the case of poor little Edward VL, however, 
there fell out an occurrence emblematic of much that hap- 
pened later in the course of English history. When the three 
swords, one for each of die three kingdoms, were brought 
to be carried before him, the King observed that there was yet 
one wanting and called for the Bible. 

That [he laid] is the twotd of die Spirit, and ought in all. right to 
govern us, who use these fc^the people’s safety, by God’s appointment. 

* Ommt mi Ct umtimt, by William Jones, PJ&Ji. (Chaste sod Wiadua, 

* Hobnahed. 
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Without that sword we ate nothing we tan do nothing. Fromthat 
we are what we ate this day . , . we receive whatsoever it is that wc 
at tljis present do assume. Under that we ought to live, to fight, to 
govern the people, and, to perform all our affairs. From that alone we 
obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, and whatsoever we have of 
divine strength . 7 

In Mary’s case the omens were less benevolent. The 
jewelled adornments on her head were ‘ so massie and pon- 
derous, that she was faine to beare up hit head with hir 
hand.’ 7 And for Elizabeth the auguries altered again. 
During the procession from the Tower to Westminster many 
poor women ran to the chariot and offered her nosegays 
which she accepted. A withered old crone gave her a sprig 
* of rosemary at ‘Fleetbridge,’ which she held in her hand until 
she reached her palace it Westminster, 8 

The fashion of our ancestors made such coronations as 
that of either the second Stuart, or the last, one drawn-out ill- 
omen from the commencement of the ceremony to the end 
thereof. In the case of Charles I. it must be confessed that a 
number of most disconcerting litde contretemps arose to hinder 
the easy flow of a most difficult day. To begin with, there 
was Queen Henrietta Maria’s abstention from the ceremony. 
Her religious opinions may have excused her resolute refusal 
to be crowned ; they hardly justified the more than callous 
surroundings from which she saw the proceedings. * She 
took a place at the palace-gate, where she might behold the 
procession going and returning, her ladies frisking and 
dancing in the room.’ 9 The Count de Blainville, the French 
Ambassador, was debarred from being present owing to this 
'absence of the Queen, The passing through the City in grand 
cavalcade from the Tower to Westminster the day preceding 
the coronation was omitted in Charles I.’s case as in that of 
his father, and for the same reason — plague. As human old 
Fuller puts it in his Church History , the King went through the 
City to Westminster 

by water out of double providence, to save both health and wealth 
thereby ; for though the infectious aire in the city of London had 
lately been corrected with a sharp winter, yet it was not so amended 
but that a great suspicion of danger did ^main. Besides, such a pro- 

7 Holinshcd. 

• Chapters on Coronations (London, 1838 : James W. Parker). 

* Meadc f Crowns and Coronations (London, 190a), 4 
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cession would ha ve cost him three score thousand pounds, to be dis- 
bursed in scarlet for his train, which summ, if then demanded of his 
exchequer, would scarce receive a satisfactory ynswer thereunto ; r and 
surely those who since condemn him for want f of state in omitting this 
royal pageant, would have condemned him more for prodigality had he 
made use thereof. 

Alack and alack, the omission caused the first bad omen. 
The ceremony took place on February j, i6z6. A carpeted 
landing-place bad been prepared at Westminster, but the royal 
barge, die economical barge, drifted on * unaccountably * to 
the stairs belonging to die backyard of the palace. There 
the unwieldy vessel stuck in the mud. Mr. William Jones, 
F.S.A., whose industry rescued this incident from Sir Simond 
Ewes’ autobiography, relates 10 how this grounding * was 
taken to be an evil and ominous presage.’ The preacher of 
the cotonadon sermon was Senhouse, Bishop of Carlisle, who 
was naive enough to choose for his text, * I will give thee a 
crown of life.’ ‘ This,’ says the Suffolk historian, Lawrence 
Echard, * was rather thought to put the new king in mind of 
his death than his duty in government, and to have been his 
funeral sermon when alive, as if he was to have none when he 
was buried.* An earthquake shock was felt while the bishop 
was sdll speaking. Nothing seemed able to go right on the 
most fateful day, either at Westminster or anywhere else. At 
the ‘court-gate’ at Theobald’s, his dead father’s favourite 
palace, the herald in proclaiming the coronation of the new 
King made a slip in one most important word, calling him 
the ' dubitable ’ instead of ‘ indubitable * heir to the throne. 
Then again n : 

' • 

The left wing of the dove, the mark of the Confessor’s halcyon days, 
was broken on the sceptre staff— by, what casualty God Himself knows. 
The king sent for Mr. Acton, then his goldsmith, commanding him that 
the ring stone should be set in again. The goldsmith replied that it 
was impossible to be done so fairly but that some mark would remain 
thereof. The king in some passion said, * If you will not do it another 
shall/ Thereupon Mr. Acton returned, and got another dove of gold 
to be artificially set in ; whereat His Majesty was well contented as 
making no discovery thereof. 

But Mr. William Ujly, who was bom at Diseworth, 
Leicestershire, in 1601, lad flourished seventy-nine years as 


*• Crmmj mi Commih m (London, 190a). 
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the Zadkiel or Old Moore of die seventeenth century, has 
put his finger upon the most terrible omen of all. All who 
run <nay read A "Prophecy of the White King and Dreadfnll 
Dead-man Explaiaed,$tc. t by this wise astrologer (1644) • 

The occasion of the Prophets calling him White King was this, the 
Kings of England antiently did weare the day of their Coronation purple 
clothes, being colour onely fit for Kings, both Queen Elizabeth, King 
James , and all their Ancestors did weare that colour the day of their 
Coronation , as any may perceive by the Recordes of the Wardrobe ; contrary 
unto this custome, and led unto it by the indirect and fatall advise of 
William hand. Archbishop of Canterbury , hee was perswaded to apparell 
himself the day of his Coronation in a White Garment ; there was some 
dehorted him for wearing the white apparell, but hee obstinately refused 
their Counsell. Canterbury would have it as an apparell representing 
the King's innocency, or I # know not what other superstitious devise 
of his. And of this there is no question to bee made, myselfe though 
not occularly seeing him that day, yet have had it related verbally by 
above twenty those eyes beheld it, one or two were workmen that 
carried his Majestie apparell that day, so that I challenge al the men 
upon earth living to deny his wearing white apparell that day of his 
Coronation, etc. 

It is difficult not to sympathise with James II. and the 
humorous forbearance he displayed at the supreme mischance 
which befell his coronation festivities when his turn came. 
It was at the coronation banquet, and the champion of Eng- 
land had just flung his challenge to the world. He had dis- 
mounted from his horse, and was advancing towards the 
King’s seat to kiss James’ hand. Unfortunately, awkwardness 
brought it about that he stumbled and fell down his full 
length, equipped in complete armour as he was. The Queen 
Consort, Mary of Modena, it may be remembered, exclaimed, 
4 See you, love, what a weak champion you have/ To 
which the King said nothing, But laughed, and the champion 
excused himself, pretending his armour was heavy, and that 
he himself was weak with sickness, which was false, for he 
was very well, and had none . 12 

George Hickes, the titular Bishop of Thetford, who later 
on obtained martyrdom as a non-juror, has left an eye- 
witness’s record of other evil omens, to wit the tottering of 
the crown upon the King’s head, tl^| broken canopy over it, 
and the rent flag hanging upon the White Tower 4 when I 


11 Pryme, in his Epbmtrit Vita, 
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came home from the coronation. I put no stress upon these 
omens, but I cannot despise them ; most of them, I believe, 
coine by chance, but some from superior intellectual agents, 
especially those which regard the fate of kings and nations.’ 

The curious may turn gratefully from the contemplation 
of such sinister portents to the omens of a less malevolent 
character which marked the reign of George III. The 
Deputy Earl-Marshal, the Earl of Effingham, forgot the 
sword of state and the canopy. He borrowed the Gty 
sword of state and a hasty canopy was extemporised, but the 
commencement of the ceremony was delayed until afternoon. 
The King complained to Lord Effingham, who replied : ‘ It is 
true, sir, that there has been some neglect, but I have taken 
care that the next coronation shall be regulated in the exact est 
manner possible.* “ How the King took Holy Sacrament 
uncrowned has been told many times. Neitherthe Archbishop 
nor Dean of Westminster could answer his question whether he 
should not lay aside the crown, so lately placed upon his head, 
before kneeling at the Communion table. The King thereupon 
removed the crown with the remark, ‘ There ought to be a 
rule.’ But an accident had happened to the crown earlier in 
the ceremony. As the King was moving down the Abbey 
with the circlet of dominion upon his head, the great diamond 
in the upper portion of it fell to the ground, and it was not 
found again without some trouble. There were not wanting 
in after days those who saw in this mishap the falling away 
of the thirteen colonies of America ; and not only did men 
prophesy such evil after the event, but even at the time : 

• Whim first, portentous, it was known 
Great George had jostled from his crown 
The brightest diamond thete, 

The omen-mongers, one and all. 

Foretold tome mischief must befall, 

Some lots beyond compare . 14 

Charles Benham. 


» Jesse, Mtmefri tfGarp If/. 

11 Cmmt mi Cmmtiow, by William Jones, FS.A. (Chetto end Wimfue, tjos). 
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CORONATION MEDALS 

By H. V. Pennington 

The first medals issued in England for distribution at the 
king’s coronation were struck to commemorate the corona- 
tion of James L (James VI. of Scotland) in July 1605. On 
these silver medals the bust of the first of our Stuart monarchs 
appears in the costume and with the titles of a Roman emperor. 
James I. is portrayed in armour and mantle, wearing laurel 
wreath, and with the legend ‘ IAC. I. BRIT. GE. AVG.,’ etc. 
— * James I. Caesar Augustus of Britain,’ etc. The reverse 
of this first coronation medal has the design of a lion ram- 
pant holding a beacon and a wheatsheaf, * ECCE PHAOS 
POPVLIQ’ SALVS ‘ Behold the beacon and safety of the 
people.’ 

The coronation of Charles I. took place in February 1626, 
and both gold and silver medals were struck for official 
distribution. These medals were designed and modelled 
by the famous artist Nicholas Briot, and have on the obverse 
the bust of King Charles I., crowned, wearing ruff, in royal 
robes, and the collar and badge of the Order of the Garter, 

‘ CAROLVS I. D.G. MAG. BRITAN.,’ etc.—* Charles I., 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.’ It will be 
noticed that the King’s titles include the’ old claim to be 
* King of France,’ and this continued in the official titles of 
our monarchs until the reign of George III. The reverse of 
this medal has the design of an arm from the douds, holding 
a sword; the legend reads, ‘DONEC PAX REDDITA 
TERRIS ’ — * Until Peace is restored to the earth.’ In the 
exergue, * CORON. 2 FEBRV. 1626.’ 

After the period of the Commonwealth, 1649-1660, came 
the Restoration of the Stuart monarchy with the arrival of 
Charles II. from his exile in Hollana. The King arrived at 
Dover from Scheveningen on May 26, 1660, and made Ms 
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public entry into London on May 29, * Oak Apple ’ day. 
His coronation took place in April 1661, and the official 
coronation medal has never been surpassed for beauty and 
delicacy of work. It was the work of> Thomas Simon, the 
famous medallist of the Commonwealth era, and a large 
number of these medals were struck in gold and silver for 
distribution among the spectators of that splendid ceremony. 
This fine medal has the crowned bust of Charles II. in royal 
robes, ‘ CAROLVS II.,’ etc., and on reverse the design shows 
Peace crowning the King, with legend * EVERSO MISSVS 
SVCCVRRERE SECLO XXIII APR. 1661 ‘ Sent to 

support a fallen age, April 23, 1661.’ On this same occa- 
sion, the coronation of Charles II., appeared the ‘ DIXI 
CVSTODIAM * medal, on which Charles II. is represented 
as a shepherd with a flock of sheep : 

Act the shepherd in a noble sphere 

And take the nation into royal care. 

This medal was designed by Thomas Rawlins, and struck in 
silver. There was also the ‘ IAM FLORESCIT ’ (* Now it 
flourishes ’) medal with an oak tree in leaf and three crowns 
in the branches, under the midday sun. This is a very rare 
gold medal by Thomas Simon. There are also in existence 
small silver medalets struck for sale to the public in the 
streets at foe time of the coronation festivities. These arc 
of two types : one has an oak tree with the three crowns, 
with reverse design a crown and sun within laurel wreath ; 
foe other has two letters C interlinked, with a rose as the 
reverse design. 

James II. succeeded his brother Charles II., and was 
crowned in April 1685. The official medal for distribution 
at the coronation was designed by John Roettier, and was 
struck in gold and silver. The obverse has the bust of King 
James II., laureate, in armour and mantle, ‘ IACOBVS II.,’ 
etc. The reverse of foe medal has a laurel wreath on a 
cushion, whilst a hand from the clouds holds a crown, ‘ A 
MILITARI AD REGIAM ’ — * From a military to a royal 
crown/ Another oflidal medal, for the same event, has a 
similar bust of James II. as on the preceding, whilst the 
reverse has die bust of the Queen, with foe legend ‘ O DBA 
CERTE ’ — ‘ Surely a goddess’! This royal lady, Mary 
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Beatrice Eleanoia d’Este, usually called Maty of Modena, 
was the daughter of Alphonso IV., Duke of Modena. Hus 
medgl was also struck in both gold and silver. 

William and Maqy were crowned together in April 1689, 
and the official medals on the coronation were made by John 
Roettier again, in both gold and silver. The medal has the 
busts of William and Mary, and the reverse shows Jove 
hurling thunderbolts against Phsthon, who is falling from 
his chariot; the earth is in flames. The legend is, ‘ NE 
TOTVS ABSVMAT^R ’ — ■* That it may not all be de- 
stroyed’ — and signifies that James II., unable to manage the 
reins of government, is displaced, so that the whole kingdom 
may not be destroyed. Another medal for this coronation 
was made by George Bower, and issued in both gold and 
silver. This medal has* the busts of the King and Queen, 
whilst the reverse shows Perseus delivering Andromeda 
from the sea monster — ‘ PRETIVMQ ET CAVSA 
LABORIS ’ — ‘The reward and the cause of the under- 
taking.’ William of Orange is Perseus ; Andromeda is 
England — the reward and the cause of his expedition from 
Holland. 

Medals celebrating the coronation of William and Mary 
were also designed and manufactured in Holland in con- 
siderable numbers. One fine Dutch medal in silver struck 
for this historic occasion was designed by the Dutch artist 
Jan Smeltzing. An eagle is depicted in the act of ejecting 
an eaglet from the nest, but retaining two other eaglets ; 
meridian sun ; fleet in distance, * NON PATITUR SUPPOSI- 
TITIOS ’ — ‘ It does not suffer changelings ’ ; in exergue, 
‘‘JURE REGNI VINDIC. MDCLXXXIX—‘ The ‘rights of 
the kingdom vindicated 1689.’ Another Dutch medal in silver 
is of strongly Protestant design. The obverse has the usual 
busts of William and Mary, but the reverse shows Papal 
emblems, with a sword, a dagger, yoke and fetters, serpents, 
all destroyed by lightning, ‘ HAiG SUMMA DIES ’ — •* This 
is the last day ’ (of the Papal power). Altogether quite a 
variety of medals were issued in both England and Holland 
fist this coronation of William of Orange and Maty of Eng- 
land, the daughter of James II. On^English silver medal of 
large size portrays WiUiam and Mary seated beneath a canopy, 
with the legend ‘ IDOLOLATRIA SERVITVTE,’ etc.— 
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‘ Idolatry and slavery pot to flight ; religion, laws, and liberty 
restored.’ 

A Dutch medal in silver, and of largp size, has the busts 
of William and Maty, face to face, and legend ‘ AUREA 
FOMA MIXTA ROSIS ' — ‘ Oranges mingled with roses * ; 
the reverse of this fine medal has a flourishing orange tree 
by a prostrate oak, ‘ MELIOREM LAPSA LOCAVIT 
* The fallen tree has made room for a better one.' This 
medal was the work of R. Arondeaux. There is also a very 
rate Dutch medal by Jan Smeltring, of large size, struck in 
silver. This medal has the bust of William III. alone, whilst 
rite reverse design shows the King, crowned and carrying 
sceptre and orb, kneeling by a globe, ‘ DEO JUDICE’ — 
‘ God is my judge.’ Jan Smeltring was also the designer of- 
a Dutch medal, struck in silver, which illustrated the flight 
of James II. from England, as well as the coronation of his 
daughter and son-in-law, Mary and William. The obverse of 
this very interesting medal has the usual busts of William 
and Maty;* the reverse has the shield of arms of Britain 
attached to an orange tree entwined with roses and thistles ; 
James II. is portrayed in flight, dropping his crown and 
sceptre, and he is accompanied by Father Petre and the young 
Prince with a windmill ; lightning flashes from the clouds, 
with the words ‘ITE MISSA EST ‘ Depart, it is dis- 
missed.’ Father Petre was King James’s confessor and 
adviser ; the young Prince was afterwards known as the Old 
Pretender. Those people who doubted the legality of the 
Prince's birth said that he was a changeling and the son of a 
miller ; hence the windmill. 

Another silver medal struck in Holland has a fine and 
pleasing design, in high relief, in silver. The busts of the 
King and Queen ate face to face, ‘ MAIDS PAR NOBILE 
SCEPTRIS ’ — ‘ A noble pair, greater than their sceptres ’ ; 
the reverse of this medal portrays Britannia welcoming 
Belgia, with a view of William’s fleet in rite distance, ‘ M. 
BRIT. EXP. NAV./ etc. — * Great Britain delivered, restored, 
and supported by the naval expedition of the Dutch.’ Again 
we have a very rate Dutch medal in silver, with bust of 
William III. alone on tj^ obverse, and the reverse design of 
a globe floating in the sea, presenting to the meridian sun 
the map of the British Isles, with a fleet in the distance. The 
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legend reads, ‘ CAETERA LUSTRABIT ‘ It will shed its 
light on the test.' In exeigue, * CORONATIONE INVICTI,’ 
etc.-»-‘ By the coronation of the invincible William, the 
vindicator of Liberty.’ 

The Dutch series of these coronation medals of William 
and Maty continues with one which has the conjoined busts 
of the royal pair, and reverse design of the Lion of Holland 
trampling on the Snake of Discord ; William’s fleet is shown 
■ approaching land — Tptbay. Legend, 'IN TVITIONEM 
RELIG. PROTES.’ — ‘ In defence of the Protestant religion.’ 
Continuing, there is the silver medal with busts conjoined, 
and the shield of Britain with the seven shields of William 
HI. and two sceptres, ‘ PRINC. AVR. ET NASS. HIC 
‘TERR® L®TITIA ‘ The Prince of Orange and Nassau, 
he is the delight of the earth.* A rare medal in silver is 
satirical against James II. This silver medal has a representa- 
tion of the Lion of Holland driving away James II. and Father 
Petre towards a French ship off the coast waiting for them, 

* AVT REX AVT NIHIL ‘ Either King or nothing,’ and 
‘ REGI FVGIVM IAC. AD. LVD. XIV ‘ The royal flight 
of James II. to Louis XIV.’ The other side of this interesting 
example of the medallic art of the period has two suppliants 
before the throne of Jupiter, and legend ‘ GVIL. Ill 
SVCCESSIT IACOBO.’ This medal was struck in Germany. 

The Dutch medallist Jan Luder made a medal in silver 
which is very rare. This medal has the bust of Queen Mary 
alone, whilst on reverse an eagle is shown flying towards the 
sun, carrying one eaglet and dropping another, ‘NON 
PATITVR SVPPOSrnTIOS *— * It does qot suffer change- 
lings.’ This legend refers to Britain retaining Maty as the 
legitimate child of James II., but rejecting Prince James 
(afterwards known as the Old Pretender), who was believed 
by some to be a changeling. 

As ayre bred eagles, if they once’petceive. 

That any of their broode but close their sight, 

When they should gaze against the glorious sunne. 

They straight way sea se upon him with their talents. 

That on the earth it may untimely die 

For looking but a scue at heaves bright eye.* 

’ Q ueen Mary is therefore carried to safety, but the young 

Pti nri* 
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A small silver medal made for public sale at foe time of 
foe coronation must have certainly appealed to popular 
favour by reason of its pleasing English legends. 'This 
medal has foe conjoined busts of William and Maty, ‘ GOD 
SAVE KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN MARY,’ whilst 
on foe reverse is foe loyal inscription 

May all die blefsings 
Heaven and earth contayn 
Attend King William’* 

And Queen Mary’s reign. 

This English coronation of William and Mary in London 
was celebrated at the time with great popular enthusiasm in 
Holland, and medals were specially struck to commemorate 
the festivals at the Hague, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam; 
The Hague medal has foe shield of William III. within the 
Garter, ‘ BRITAN. LIBER, etc. : REUG. IUSTIT.,’ etc. 
— ‘ The liberty, religion, justice, and laws of Britain vin- 
dicated 1689.’ The reverse shows a female figure with staff 
surmounted by the cap of Liberty, and Bible on altar, * H ANC 
TUEMUR HAC NITIMUR ‘ This [liberty] we defend, 
on this [the Bible] we rest.’ The Rotterdam medal has a 
view of Rotetodamum and a tree bearing the shield of that 
city, whilst the reverse has a representation of a feast in 
front of a triumphal arch. Both the Hague and Rotterdam 
medals were struck in silver. Amsterdam celebrated the 
occasion, and commemorated it by the issue of a very fine 
silver medal of large size, cast, chased, and in high relief— 
a very pleasing example of Dutch medallic art of the period. 
On one aide of this medal appear the crowned figures of 
William 'and jSfary, each with sceptre and orb, * GVIL- 
HELMVS ET MARIA REX ET REGINA * ; the other 
side has the captain, lieutenant, and ensign of the Gty 
Guard of Amsterdam ; the arms of foe city ; . and the Dutch 
legend, ‘ TER GEDAGTNIS DAT OP DE DAGH ‘ In 
remembrance that on foe day of foe coronation,’ etc. This 
interesting medal is now very rate. 

Queen Anne succeeded to the throne on March 8, 1702, 
and was crowned on April 23 foe same year. The medals 
issued on this occasion^ not approach in numbers, variety, 
or interest those issued for her predecessors. The official 
medal, struck in gold and silver for popular distribution, was 
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designed by John Croker, a native of Dresden, who came to 
England in 1691, and in 1657 was appointed assistant engraver 
at the*Royal Mint. The obverse has the bust of Queen Anne, 
* ANNA D.G. MAG BR.,’ etc., and on the reverse Anne 
as Pallas hurls thunderbolts at a monster, ‘ VICEM GERIT 
ILLA TONANTIS * — * She is the vice-regent of the thun- 
derer.’ Copies of this official medal were also made at the 
time in silver, copper, lead and pewter, for sale in the streets 
at popular prices on tjie coronation day. Another medal 
for Queen Anne’s coronation was struck in Germany by 
Christian Wermuth, of Dresden and Gotha. This rare 
medal, in silver, has a bust of Queen Anne, and a heart with 
branches of oak and laurel, 4 ENTIRELY ENGLISH,’ and 
‘ATAVIS REGIBVS c From royal ancestors.* 

George, Elector of Hanover and Duke of Brunswick 
Luneburg, was proclaimed King George I. on the death of 
Queen Anne in August 1714. He arrived in England on 
September 18 the same year, landed at Greenwich, and made 
his official entry into London two days later. The official 
coronation medal was again made by John Croker, and was 
struck in copper as well as in the usual gold and silver. The 
medal portrays a laureate bust of George I., and a repre- 
sentation of the King, seated in royal chair, crowned by 
Britannia, ‘INAVGVRAT,’ etc. — ‘Crowned 20th Oct. 1714.’ 
There is a very rare German medal for this coronation of 
George I., made in silver by G. W. Vestner, of Berlin, 
Weimar, and Nuremberg. This medal has the laureate bust 
of the Elector, and on reverse St. George slaying the dragon, 
with Victory crowning him, ‘FIDEI DEpEN SOR ET 
JEQVI ’ — ‘ Defender of the Faith and of Justice.’ ’Another 
rare medal in silver was designed by E. Hannibal, the Swedish 
medallist, who worked for several German royal houses; 
on the obverse is a laureate bust of George I., on the reverse 
the King is beneath the canopy of State, % crowned by Britannia. 

This English coronation of the Elector of Hanover is 
also commemorated by a very rare silver medal issued in 
Hamburg. The obverse has a head of George I. on a medal- 
lion supported by Mars and Pallas, ‘ CENTUPLICEM TUUT 
VIRTUTIS,’ etc. — ‘ By force of cottage he has borne off 
the hundredfold reward * ; on the other side of this interest- 
ing medal the Hanoverian Horse is galloping ^towards a 
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harp held by a hand from heaven, 'TALI LAETIO] 
IMPERIO * — * More delighted with such an Empire ’ 
Another rate German medal on the coronation of George ] 
is of unusual interest owing to its exceptionally large siz 
(5 inches in diameter) and the elaborate work of the desigt 
This medal was made by N. Seelander, of Erfurt, Chit 
Engraver of the Mint in Hanover. The obverse has the bus 
of George I. in decorated armour, ermine robes, collar of th 
Garter, ‘GEQRGIVS I REX/ The reverse portrays th 
full-length figure of George I. standing between Peace an 
Justice, with an angel placing the crown on the head of th 
King, and Britannia seated nearby, ' GLORIA REGI 
BRITANNORVM,' etc. — * Glory of the new King c 
Britain in the year of his coronatjon 1714.’ Specimens c 
this medal in silver weighed no less than 16 ounces. 

George II. succeeded his father in June 1717, and wa 
crowned in October of the same year. The official medal 
for public distribution were once again designed by Joh. 
Croker, and were struck in gold, silver, and copper. On on 
side of the medal is the laureate bust of the new King 
‘GEORGIVS II,’ and on the other Britannia is crowninj 
him, ‘VOLENTES PER POPULOS ‘ By a willini 
people/ On this occasion 200 of these official medals wen 
struck in gold, 800 in silver, and over 2000 in copper. Johi 
Croker also designed the official medal of Queen Caroline 
consort of George II., who was crowned at the same timi 
as the King. This has the bust of the Queen, whilst th« 
reverse design portrays the Queen attended by Religion anc 
Britannia, ‘ HJC AMOR H/EC P ATRIA ‘ This my affec 
tion, this my country/ 

George III., the grandson of George II., succeeded tc 
die throne in October 1760, and was crowned in Septembci 
1761. The official coronation medals struck in honour <>i 
the accession of the* young and popular royal pair, Kim 
George and Queen Charlotte, were struck chiefly in silver 
with some in gold and a few in bronze, and portray the bust: 
of the King and Queen in fairly high relief and of fine work 
manship. 

George IV., t£tS occupying the position of Prince 
Regent for many years, became King on the death of hi; 
father, Gpoxge HI., in January 1820, and the eoronaticr 
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ceremonies took place in July of the following year. The 
official medal for distribution at the ceremony was made: by 
the famous Italian medallist Benedetto Pistrucci, who was 
Chief Engraver at the Royal Mint, and many medals were 
struck in gold and in silver, as well as in bronze. The obverse 
of this fine example of Pistrucci’s art has a laureate bust of 
George IV. in high relief. The reverse design portrays an 
angel placing the crown on the head of the King, who is 
seated in a chair of state, whilst before him parade the figures 
representing Britannia* Scotia, and Hibernia, ‘PROPRIO 
JAM JURE ANIMO PATERNO.’ 

George IV. died in June 1830, and his brother William 
became King William IV., and was crowned in September 
1831. The coronation medal was made by William Wyon, 
designed after busts by Chantrey, and this medal simply beats 
the head of William IV. on one side, and his consort. Queen 
Adelaide, on the other. The medal was struck in gold, silver, 
and bronze. 

The Princess Victoria became our Gracious Queen 
Victoria on the death of William IV. in June 1837, and die 
coronation which heralded her long and glorious reign took 
place in June 1838. Benedetto Pistrucci was again favoured 
with the order to design the official medal. On one side is a 
bust of the young Queen, and on the other she is seated, 
bare-headed, but holding orb and sceptre, with the British 
Lion by her side, whilst arm-in-arm the three figures repre- 
senting Britannia, Scotia, and Hibernia proffer the crown, 

‘ ERIMUS TIBI NOBILE REGNUM.’ Many specimens of 
this pleasing medal were struck, chiefly in gold and in silver, 
and rhrrr are many people living to-day who treasure these 
tneMs acquired by their grandparents and great-grandparents 
at the tim e of the coronation celebrations of 1838. 

Edward VII. succeeded his beloved mother in 1901, after 
many years of fame and repute as Prince of Wales, and was 
crowned in August 1902. The coronation medals, which 
were struck in two sizes, large and small, and in three metals, 
gold, silver, copper, are of uniform design— the bust of 
Edward VII. on one side and Queen Alexandra on the 
other. 

His late Majesty George V. succeeded to the throne in 
19x0, and was crowned in the following year, 1911. The 
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coronation medals were of the same variety in sizes and 
metals as those of his father Edward VII., and again the design 
of the medal had the bust of King George V. on onj side 
and Queen Mary on the other. t 

In addition to these official medals of coronation cere- 
monies of the monarchs crowned in England in Westminster 
Abbey there is a purely Scots coronation medal of King 
Charles II. This young Prince, the eldest son of King 
Charles I., sought refuge on the Continent when the Gvil 
War definitely went against the Royalist cause, but after the 
execution of Charles I. at Whitehall in 1649, he assumed the 
title of Charles U. and asserted his right to the throne of 
Great Britain. He arrived in Scotland from France in 1650, 
and was crowned at Scone early in 165 1, when gold and silver 
medals were made to celebrate his coronation. These medals 
are not struck from a die, but are cast and chased ; they 
have the bust of Charles II. in profile, crowned, wearing 
ermine robes and the Garter collar, with legend ‘ CAROLVS 
2 D. G. SCO. ANG.,’ etc., whilst the reverse bears the Lion 
Rampant of Scotland, thistle in paw, and the famous Scots 
legend 4 NEMO ME IMPVNE LACESSET.’ It was after 
this coronation that the young King gathered an army and 
invaded England to win back the throne for the Stuart line. 
Joined by a number of Lancastrian and Cheshire Royalists, 
he pushed south through Shropshire, where he received 
further reinforcements, including a number of Welsh gentry, 
but at Worcester his force was met by Oliver Cromwell's 
army and completely routed, largely destroyed, and the sur- 
vivors chased through the streets of Worcester. Charles II., 
accompanied only by a score of cavaliers, rode towards 
Kidderminster, but changed direction, and after many adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes from the pursuit, including a 
day spent in the shelter of the leaves and branches of the 
fanned Boscobel oak trpe, finally safely readied the coast near 
Brighton, and crossed by boat to France. 


H. V. Pennington. 
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Modem War and Defence Reconstruction, by Captain J. R. 
Kennedy, M.C., R.A. (retd.), P.S.C. (Hutchinson, us. 6d. 
net). 

In his book Our Army , Captain Kennedy laid before those 
interested in the Armed Forces of the Crown a reasoned 
criticism of Army administration, and showed the flaws in 
the air defence of this country based upon a wide knowledge 
of his subject. His air opinions and views in connexion with 
the mechanisation of our Army were shared by many thinking 
men. Once again we owe a debt of gratitude to Captain 
Kennedy for giving us another interesting book entitled 
Modem War and Defence Reconstruction . This is a subject that 
has always appealed to me, and Captain Kennedy handles a 
difficult question with skill that can only be obtained by con- 
siderable knowledge gained from having served in two 
Services. He need have no fear that the majority of Service 
men and others who read his serious book will think him 
presumptuous for expressing his considered views with much 
clarity and frankness. The trouble is that so few people will 
write or express their opinions from a public platform upon 
these difficult and novel defence problems that now con- 
front us. 

The whole question of Imperial defence is one that 
cannot be regarded in too serious a light by the thoughtful 
people of this country. It is essential for us as a great Nation 
to develop the most efficient means at, our disposal for the 
protection of our Empire. The means by which this defence 
is effected should in its general outline be known and have 
the full confidence of our countrymen. 

The author, like myself, desires to scrap all obsolete 
weapons of war and those that are lik^y to become obsolete 
'in the near future. Both of us object most strongly to the 
habit of clinging to out-of-date weapons on the advice given 
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to the numerous Sub-committees of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence by biassed chiefs of the older Services. We 
would like to see die menace of the air weapon stuped by 
those in authority with a greater diligence than their public 
utterances lead us to believe is the case. Some of our Statesmen 
who are charged with defence matters would be wise if they 
learnt to think more in terms of air and not too much in 
terms of the older Services. 

Unfortunately, Captain Kennedy’s latest book was com- 
pleted before a recent Defence debate in the House of Com- 
mons, otherwise his skilful pen would have made good play 
with the Defence Minister’s ancient Navy League slogan 
when he said that the Navy is still our first line of defence. 
This opinion of the ‘ Blue Water ’ school passed away when 
dear old Arnold White left this planet. In my young days 
Arnold White was a great exponent, and rightly so, of the 
Navy being the ‘ Sure Shield of our Shores.’ In these days 
die * Sure Shield * would seem to be a combination of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force, and not one Service acting 
alone. To my way of thinking it would seem to be unwise 
to protect our arteries of trade whilst leaving the heart of our 
Empire open to hostile air attack. We shpuld protect both. 

The air weapon is being developed to a high state of 
efficiency by the chief Nations. With experiences gained in 
the Great War, and later the lessons learnt in Manchuria, 
Jehol and Abyssinia, the dictator countries, with the greatest 
possible haste, arc developing the air bomber as the master 
weapon. 

That is the danger which confronts this country, and 
Captain* Kennedy is right in drawing the attention of Bis 
countrymen to our air arm and pointing out that the older 
Services get away with die larger portion of the money 
devoted for defence purposes by showing that from Match 
1922 to March 19)6 the money available for defence was 
divided, to the nearest million, thus : 

Navy. Army. Air Force. 

£776,000,000 £582,000,000 £225,000,000 

la this connection, dismount of money taken in the 1997—38 
Air Estimates shows that the importance of the air arm is 
being recognised at last. Also die author brings out dearly 
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the relations of the older Services to the new air arm; and 
his criticism that each Service is pursuing an individual policy 
is true. The older Services will not understand that this 
country offers the be?t target, from an air point of view, in 
the world. 

Out able First Lord, Sir Samuel Hoare, in a recent speech 
at Southampton, stated : * For the first time in our history 
the heart of the Empire has become vulnerable. Such a 
state of insecurity canqot be allowed to endure.' No truer 
words were ever spoken. 

Over and over again during the last fifteen years in my 
speeches in the House of Commons I have demurred at die 
Air Force being starved at the expense of the older Services. 
Mr. Lloyd George says they get away with most of the loot. 
Our great cities, industrial centres. Royal dockyards, ship- 
yards and homes are all in danger from air attacks. We have 
been promised parity with the nearest Nation whose air force 
is within striking distance. But should the aerial weapon 
be first used against this country in war, our retaliatory blow 
must be very powerful and followed up by blow after blow 
until we gain the mastery of the air. To do this our produc- 
tion capacity must be well organised, and our personnel 
carefully trained in peace-time, to be ready to meet any 
emergency. 

Those who think a war will be won by one air blow can 
scarcely have studied defence problems. Captain Kennedy 
is in agreement that the country who wins the air will have 
gone a good way towards attaining ultimate success. Then 
the good help of the other Services, after the firgt air onslaught 
has been made, and followed up according 'to the nature of 
the war, will be of paramount importance. That is why the 
author always advocates so keenly the closest co-operation 
between the three fighting Services, and shows his dismay at 
the vacillation that has gone on for very many years in con- 
nexion with what is termed the high-level bridge administra- 
tion of our defence forces. 

Captain Kennedy’s chapter on ‘ Service Co-ordination ’ 
gives food for much serious thought when considered in 
connexion with Appendix I., header* Statement Relative to 
Defence, 1936.’ 

Much confusion in regard to defence matters unfortu- 
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nately still exists, as is shows by die Defence debate in 
November 1936. Some of the members spoke upon air 
matters who have very little knowledge of ait administration 
or ait warfare, and at their time of life are not likely to master 
the technics of air warfare. The country would be well 
advised to pay not die slightest attention to those who talk 
or write upon air matters when their opinions ate based 
upon second-hand information. These vocal persons with 
very limited air knowledge usually get hold of the wrong end 
of the * joystick,’ much to the amusement of all airmen. 

Most thinking men consider that strategy and supply 
should be divorced. I am in entire agreement with this view, 
but the Minister of Defence in peace-time should exercise a 
guiding hand over supplies. There is no necessity to have a 
full-blown Minister of Munitions, with all his wide powers, 
until the emergency is within sight. But a Minister of 
Supplies or Under-Secretary for Supplies is desirable to be 
at the head of the Supplies Board, and so relieve the Defence 
Minister from much detailed work. When war breaks out 
the Under-Secretary for Supplies, his Staff and the Supply 
Board, being the nucleus of the Ministry of Munitions, would 
at once take over the mobilisation of industry and man-power 
of the Nation. 

Captain Kennedy brings to bear on many of these prob- 
lems a keen brain, well tempered with much military and air 
knowledge. It would be hard to imagine a more propitious 
time for producing such an instructive book that contains so 
much of interest connected with defence. All those who arc 
interested in these defence matters, and desire that the defence 
of the country should be made efficient at the earliest possible 
moment, would do well to study the views put forward in 
this book Modern War and Defence Reconstruction. If they do 
so, I am convinced much profit will come their way. 

Murray F. Sueter. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 

By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 

On Match 30 1 went north to speak at Blackburn on my way 
to spend a few days’ walking in the Lake District. A corporal 
of the Coldstream Guards, in uniform, an engine-driver 
returning home with his mate after taking an excursion train 
to Carlisle, and an electrician who had done contract work for 
railway companies all over England were my companions 
from Euston to Crewe. The driver was the eldest : he talked 
freely of locomotives old and new, and of * roads ’ good and 
bad, marked in his memory by accidents, avoidable and other- 
wise. He was * firing ’ when at 6 a.m. on May 22, 1915, three 
trains collided ten miles north of Carlisle, within sight of the 
Quintinshill signal-box. One was a local passenger train, the 
second a troop train from the south, the third an express from 
the north. Five officers in the express and some 200 officers 
and men of the Royal Scots in the troop train were 
killed and nearly as many injured. Fire broke out, consum- 
ing fifteen coaches : of the injured men who reached hospital 
thirty were suffering from bums. The cause was, the driver 
explained, a breach of rules by a signalman, a failure of the 
human element which made railway servants so dependent 
on each other that they stuck together likfe miners. The 
marvel was that such accidents were so tare and the standard 
of work of signalmen and others so high. British railways 
had one death for every 60,000,000 miles tun by trains. He 
spoke, too, of other accidents he had seen or known. His 
memory of each occurrence, and of the verdict of the official 
inquiry, was vivid and accurate: his judgment stem, and 
worthy of a great service, but charitable. 

The talk turned to the rest-houses provided by the com- 
pany for engine-crews away from h|me. The Camden Town 
place was a model— clean, roomy and comfortable ; but at 
Carlisle, where he often had to stop, the rest-house was as 
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mean and uncomfortable as a doss-house and noisier and 
dirtier than any casual ward. The old wash-basins were 
ditty; the coal-chute outside made; sleep impossible. ^ The 
place at BIctchley, under a water-tank, w&s infested with Cock- 
roaches which invaded the dinner-basket of any man who 
brought his food with him. He uttered a few pungent 
remarks about the railway companies’ annual references to 
efficiency and standarisation, economy and comfort. A lot 
of money was splashed about on grandiose schemes, but the 
staff was insufficiently considered. What a lot was written 
about pithead baths, what a fuss about the Factory Bill I 
Would it cover railwaymen? I could take for granted it 
would not. Parliament guaranteed loans to reconstruct 
Euston and Lime Street Stations, but took no thought for. 
living conditions of railwaymen, and the men’s unions were 
too busy talking of wage rates to get down to such details. 

The electrician had travelled far and wide : when unable 
to get a decent bed in a town he had even lodged in casual 
wards ; they compared favourably with some places where 
skilled men were expected to rest and sleep. He spoke of 
conditions in railway-managed hotels : the pages and waiters 
were paid derisory wages and expected to live on tips. He 
had helped to modernise some of these hotels. The good 
work too often stopped short at the quarters the staff lived in, 
which were often ill-ventilated and dirty. Public health 
authorities did not worry the big people : they would not 
bite the hand that fed them. He told us what dining-car 
attendants got in wages and how the tips were divided between 
cooks and waiters. The cooks got i \d. on each third-class 
and id. op each first-class meal. The car attendants were ill- 
paid and depended on tips. I expressed admiration for their 
unfailing courtesy to the public from dawn to dusk : he 
retorted that he admired the public for being so patient with 
railway directors who could do everything except pay decent 
wages and dividends. The reason, to his mind, was simple 
they had not written off expenditure in the past and were 
trying to pay dividends on dead capital. Rationalisation, the 
application of reason to business, had only just begun. 

He turned his atten^on to the corporal, who had been 
sitting erect and impassive in his corner, his tunic open, dis- 
playing a neat pull-over underneath. 
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‘ What arc you thinking of, young sweat ? ’ he asked. 

‘It’s no good telling you,’ replied the corporal; 'you 
haven’t met her.’ , 

‘ What do you tjiink about what we’ve been saying ? ’ 
persisted the electrician. 

‘ I reckon you’d always be grousing about something : 
you talk like some of the weeklies — a scandal or tragedy, 
week in week out, and nothing right. Folk have got to look 
after themselves and fipd their way up and out. The world’s 
hard, but it’s not as bad as you make out.’ 

The engine-driver nodded assent, but the electrician was 
offended. 

‘ You boys in red are paid to be ready to shoot us down if 
we try to make trouble. You’re just agents of the capitalists ; 
you ought to stand by your own class.’ 

‘ That’s all bunk,’ replied the corporal calmly ; ‘ keeping 
people from making fools of themselves is the job of the 
police.’ 

‘ And the police are just guardsmen in blue, and the Army 
would always be behind them if there was trouble in the 
streets. You are all paid to protect property, and to hell with 
the workers.’ 

* What are the workers going to get by smashing property, 
I’d like to know ? ’ said the corporal. 

‘ We’d bum a few houses and smash a few offices to put 
the wind up the nobs.’ 

‘ It’s not so easy as all that,’ said the engine-driver : ‘ fires 
don’t stop just where you want, and like as not you’d find the 
property belonged to a trade union or a friendly society. 
They’ve got a tidy bit of money tied up that* way.’ 

* Anyway,’ concluded the corporal, ‘ your sort make me 
tirepL You talk well enough, but you’d never make a woman 
happy, let alone raise a family. You’d get on anyone’s nerves 
telling what you were afraid would happen to them when 
you were dead.’ 

‘I’m not married, thank God,’ said the electrician; ‘I 
wouldn’t bring children into this sort of world.’ 

‘ I’ve brought up six and I’m proud of ’em,’ observed the 
engine-driver ; ‘ and I’ve three nip^brs,’ said the fireman. 
‘ life’s bloody at times, but it might be a lot worse, and it’s 
a bit better than it was, war or no war.’ 


CC« 
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The electrician gave us one more bunt of oratory on 
Spain before he subsided, and we just hod time for a bottle 
of beer all round before we parted at Ccewe. ' 

The engine-driver was the last to leave. * That sort of 
fellow,’ he observed with a smile, referring to the electrician, 
* would be so busy telling his mate what was wrong in Spain 
that he would forget that his job was at piece-work rates and 
would blame it on the company when he got his pay envelope. 
But there, he’s not a railwayman ; ho’s a contractor’s bloke.’ 

After playing my part at Blackburn I retraced my way to 
die Wirral to retrieve my son from school, and next morning 
went with him for the first time through die Mersey Tunnel, 
one of the most beautiful and spectacular public works of the 
twentieth century. The gentle curves, the subdued lighting, 
and the lack of noise and perfect ventilation combine to create 
an impressive atmosphere of strength and power. It is sur- 
prising that more use is not made above ground of this new 
kind of iron road used throughout the tunnel : it seems to be 
almost perfect for motorists and cyclists — not slippery, very 
durable, and easily relaid. 

Then to the Liverpool (Anglican) Cathedral — half- 
finished, but already majesdc, surrounded by mean streets of 
late Victorian dwellings. Work was in progress on the 
rarhedral or Vestey tower, an impressive monument to the 
survival of belief in this century in the doctrine of justification 
by works — in the efficacy of masonry in the service of faith. 
Just after our arrival a solitary minor canon, accompanied by a 
verger, took his place to read Morning Prayer. We were his 
sole coqgregatkjn, but I felt that the ceremony, followed by 
the prayer before the great Book of Remembrance in its 
locked case in the nave, gave life to the whole and modified 
my first feeling that great wealth might have been put to 
better uses. 

On our way to Windermere we shared a compartment 
with a young man engaged in commercial forestry — a mis- 
sionary with an uphill task before him. He had studied abroad 
and had some knowledge of Continental systems : he looked 
out sadly from the carnage window upon mile after mil e of 
under-cultivated land,much of it permanently water-logged, 
endless acres of mod fiats, potentially fertile, alternating with 
patches of more or less derelict * amenity * woodland. Not 
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one tree in fifty, he said, was commercially utilisablc : ivy was 
everywhere, stunting some trees and bending or breaking 
dowg others. Old frees past their prime, uprooted by the 
winds, lay tiH they fotted ; dead trees stood till they fell; 
young plantations were left untended and unthinned. His 
job was to serve landowners, but a combination of indiffer- 
ence, the product for the most part of lack of pride in the com- 
mercial aspect of land management, of confiscatory estate and 
death duties, and of th$ absence of good marketing, made him 
look to the State rather than to private enterprise. Few land- 
owners thought of the future : they did not expect their sons 
to inherit. I thought of the Labour Corps anthem I had heard 
last year at Niimburg : 

Where once no crop would grow. 

To-morrow we will sow, 

Acres will laugh and sing 
Which once no corn would bring. 


Our land and homes our children shall inherit. 

We by our work their gratitude shall merit. 

From Windermere we walked to Dungeon Ghyll, in 
Upper Langdale, arriving after dark. The evening was clear, 
and we wished that The Times star map, due two days later, 
was in our hands. The Lake District is still a paradise for 
walkers, so long as they avoid highways, which have in the 
past twenty years been ruined for pedestrians, whose interests 
are here, even more than elsewhere, sacrificed to those of 
motorists by highway committees and their masters — county 
and district surveyors. Grass verges have ilmost completely 
disappeared : footpaths have been thrown into the roadway 
and, where they exist, are more like a torrent-bed than a place 
of safety for the young and old. As visiting motorists 
multiply, so have prices for pedestrians risen, though they 
are still far more moderate than in the south of England. But 
the hills and the stony rocks are still a safe refuge, as they 
were when the 104th Psalm was written, for young people 
with more muscles than money, and an enduring joy for all. 

We dined in comfort, and wert up betimes next day, 
hoping to reach Wasdale Head by way of Rossett Gill and 
Esk Hause. Before we reached the top, in heavy deep snow. 
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7 hearing, wc were ovattiea by » dozen 

^LTinSng four girls, and went in their cowpnny as 
far as Angle Tam. The young men S packs were heavy, but 
they were in a splendid condition ; onetfaught in an elemen- 
tary, another in a secondary school : the test of the patty, 
which was made up of three groups, included shop assistants, 
machinists, clerks and a hotel cook from Liverpool with his 
young woman. None were strangers to the Lakes, all hoped 
to find accommodation in one of the establishments of the 


Y.H.A. (Youth Hostels Association), to which they all 
belonged. Some had reserved their beds ; others, doubtful 
of die weather, trusted to luck. Scorning the heavy snow, 
they were determined to climb Scafell Pike before descending 
to Wasdale. They were a gay party, but the snow ahead 
was too heavy for me, and we regretfully left them to 
turn down the snow-dad slopes to Long Strath and thus 


by way of Rosthwaite to Seatollcr House, passing the fine 
hostel, newly erected by the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion, to take tea with die owner, an old friend and a lineal 


descendant of the famous Mrs. Pepper, whose acquaintance 
1 first made with my father and mother over forty years ago. 

Above us rose the Honister Pass, which the county council 
seem determined to convert into a motor road for the great 
omnibuses. They have already made it fit for light cars and 
have, to that extent, spoiled it for pedestrians. As a lad from 
Warrington put it to me indignantly, * The idea nowadays 
is to enable anyone to get anywhere on a cushion ; and yet 
they talk about keeping fit I * He and a friend had, not for 
the first time, wheeled their bicydes over Esk Hause from 
Wasdale, climbing Scafcll as an interlude. My Y.H.A. badge 
attracted their notice and they inquired anxiously as to 
accommodation : a bed in the hostel each night meant, for 
them, the difference between a fortnight’s and one week’s 
holiday — it all depended upon how long his money would 
last. He and his lively pal were machinists who had been 
‘ stood off’ while ‘ the shop ’ was being reorganised. The man 
at the Employment Exchange would condone their absence. 

There was no bed for us at Seatollcr, so we walked down 
Botrowdalc to die hostfcl at Grange. It was full, but we 
found room in an old stone cottage, where, for j s. 
each, we got dinner, bed and breakfast — all three of the 
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test As we sat on tbe old bridge, admiring a fine local 
example of a glacier-worn rock, another group of walkers 
arrived, hoping for accommodation in the hostel : heating 
that there was no $iope for them, they sat down to take 
counsel. They could get dinner there for u. a head — 
that was something saved. It was too cold to camp out, 
and they had no kit, but a landlady might let them share 
two beds between them at zs. a head and 6d. each for sand- 
wiches next morning* One of them, selected for tact, was 
sent ahead to try to strike a bargain. He returned to report 
that the old lady would only allow two in a bed, at ax. a head. 
What was to be done ? They decided to resort to stratagem : 
after two had retired to rest one of them would come down 
the narrow stairs in his boots : he would meet the third at 
the door, who would have removed his boots, and would 
escort him upstairs, trusting to his heavy footfall to drown 
the sound of the other’s footsteps. In the morning they 
would devise a scheme to smuggle the odd man out of the house 
unnoticed. It was a great scheme, and I learned next morning 
that it had succeeded. 

We shared our lodging — and our dinner — with an East 
End Jew, a furrier by trade — a well-built, sturdy man of 
thirty who seemed to have visited the most walkable parts 
of England. He was a married man with a family : these 
jaunts — four or five every year — meant everything to him ; 
he could, he said, scarcely face life in London without them. 
He had a Y.H.A. ticket, but seldom used it, preferring the 
privacy and quietude of lodgings. We talked geography and 
politics till bedtime. Though I rose early, h$ was already up 
and away on the hills, the only solitary walker I met. 

We walked on to Keswick next day, through many 
thousands of acres of mostly derelict woodland, much of it 
owned by the National Trust, and took the omnibus along 
Thirlmere to Dunmail Raise, dropping, at Thirlspot, a party 
of walkers bent on climbing Helvellyn on their way to 
Patterdale. They were from Sheffield, and I have seldom 
seen a fitter lot of young men. It is the fashion to admire 
the fitness of young Germans and Austrians, Danes and 
Scandinavians, and to deplore thePlack of manly virtues in 
otir own youth. The tendency is not new. The Rev. John 
Brown, in his Estimate of tbe Manners and the Times, which 
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was published in 1757 and went rapidly through «i«ig 
editions, condemned strongly 'the vain, luxurious, and 
selfish effeminacy ’ of the governing da$s, which he asodbed 
to ‘ unwholesome warmth of the nursery and the mUtalwi 
tenderness and care ' lavished on youth. Only the sons of 
villagers and peasants led wholesome lives, while * youth of 
quality, wrapt up from the wholesome keenness of the 
air,’ became incapable of enduring the natural rigours of 
his own climate. Modem education was defective alike in 
public schools and universities, which were * growing daily 
thinner of young men of fortune, and those often not under 
proper discipline.’ ’London was a bad place for young 
men, who learn, not to cross the street to dine, but in a chair.’ 
And so on. Yet within three years Wolfe had wrested 
Quebec from Montcalm and Clive had begun the conquest of 
India. 

Every walker I met with a pack was in appearance, age 
for age, as fit as or fitter than the average members of our 
older universities, and, in general, keener and more lively, 
and there ate scores of thousands of them walking and 
cycling every week in England. 

From Dunmail we walked down the pass, halting at a 
public-house for beer, bread and cheese. The beer was as 
good as one can hope for nowadays ; the cheese of poor 
quality ; the bread, white as chalk and as crumhly, was, as 
is now usual in most parts of England, ‘ baker’s bread,’ and 
unappetising if not actually unwholesome. Home-baked 
bread, especially if made of stone-ground wheat, can be 
eaten dry : if chewed, it does not become a lump of paste. 
The ‘ keep fit ’ enthusiasts would do well to consider whether 
ample supplies of margarine are a substitute for good bread : 
no nation in Europe has worse bread in common use than the 
average working-class family in England is expected to eat. 
No wonder its consumption is falling ! 

***** 

In the debates on the Physical Training Bill and in public 
discussions on physical fitness it is generally assumed that 
the children of the wellAo-do in private schools ate on the 
average physically fitter than those in our elementary schools. 
Yet, so far as I know, there has been no recent attempt to 
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apply the same medical tests to a large sample of both types 
from fairly representative areas or schools, and it is by no 
means certain what tfee results would be. Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
at a Headmasters* Conference in December 1932, stated that 
‘the public-school new boy was physically inferior to the 
product of the State-aided system at the same age.’ In a 
letter to The Tims of December 31, 1932, he wrote : 

I made the statement because it was the considered judgment 
oPone who is himself a skilled observer, and one of the very few 
who have opportunities of observing the physical development of 
both types of boy in large numbers. I did not accept it at once, but 
I referred to the physical reports of 60 new boys drawn from a 
large number of preparatory schools. These 60 were the total 
entry of January and May last, but they are not unlike other groups 
of entrants. They contained 19 cases of lateral curvature of the 
spine, three of abnormal hollow back, four of rounded upper back, 
18 of knock knees, 44 of infalling ankles, and six of fiat feet. On 
considering these figures I was converted, and formed the opinion 
that some good might be done by drawing public attention to the 
matter. 

For these defects are remediable, and should have been remedied. 
These same boys develop well, and at 18 ate quite definitely in my 
opinion superior to their contemporaries. Tentatively and with 
some trepidation I hazard the suggestion that in these days of small 
families, luxurious living, and competitive preparatory schools, 
there may be too much ‘ coddling ’ in the early stages, and a return 
to a certain measure of hardness and simplicity might result in what 
we all desire, an improvement in the health and fitness of the boys. 


The challenge was not taken up : the time is ripe for a 
comparative inquiry. If physical education does a tithe of 
what Mr. Oliver Stanley hopes it will do for those children 
for whom the State is directly responsible, it should be 
obtainable by those whose education is paid for by their 
parents. The Board of Education is now demanding that all 
new elementary schools should have separate gymnasia, a 
luxury that is not possessed by many private day-schools. 
The cost of building a new elementary school is nowadays 
about £80 a place. How many private day-schools come up 
to such standards ; and are they less^effective instruments of 
education in consequence ? 
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We ended out brief tout by walking from Ambleside to 
Coniston, which, though it belongs geographically to Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, is a part pf Lancashire. * The 
weather was ideal, the toads perfect — fqr cars ; but no foot- 
path alongside anywhere. At Kirkby’s Camping Ground, 
which commands as good a view as any similar site I know, 
we fell in with three other walkers who had just descended 
from the heights, after a very long day, and strode in with 
them to Coniston. There was room in the Youth Hostel a 
mile above the town at the old copper mines, and we all spent 
the night there. The food was good, the cooking excellent, 
the manageress a gem. The bedding was simple and as clean 
as in any hotel : everything else elementary but sufficient. In 
the common-room was a piano, and merry-making came easy. 
The conventional discipline of these hostels is entirely self- 
imposed : there are no rules hung up ; nothing seems to be 
forbidden except smoking in the dormitories. Some of us 
helped to lay the table, others to wash up, others, again, to 
make sandwiches for the morrow. We were early in bed ; 
some were astir before dawn, hoping to climb the Old Man 
and ScafeU before catching the last train to Wigan on Satur- 
day night. 

Thus ended our walking holiday ; but how much better it 
would have been for the health of the nation had Easter fallen 
three weeks later ? It may fall, as last in 1818, on March 22, 
or, as it will fall in 194), on April aj. 1 The first three months 
of the year are, from the point of view of public health, the 
most trying, and the Easter holidays are correspondingly 
important. Arj early Easter is a tax on health. 

The Youth tiostels Association, with a membership 
of 60,000, with 7joo beds in their 270 hostels in England 
and Wales, could accommodate three times as many young 
walkers and cyclists if they had room. I know of 
nothing which better 'deserves support from public and 
private funds than this Association. It owes much to the 
generosity of the Carnegie Trust, which contributed over 
£8000 to help the Association in its early days. It has 
had £ 1000 from the Jubilee Trust, and £*000 or so from the 
Commissioner for Special Areas. It could usefully spend 

* It wifi fell in 1938 on April 17, in 1999 on April 9, in 1940 on Match 24, in X941 
on April 19, in 1942 on April 5. 
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£50,000, at once, in acquiring and equipping new hostels, 
which, once established, ate self-supporting. The annual 
membership fee (is. pnder fourteen, is. Sd. under twenty-five, 
5 -T. over twenty-fivj) covers most overhead charges : the 
charges of is. for a bed and is. for a meal suffice to cover 
normal running costs. I can imagine no greater vicarious 
satisfaction for a retired business man with a place in the 
country than to establish and equip a hostel in the right place 
and to enjoy the sight and, on occasions, the company of 
those who use it. 

Gennany has 2000 such hostels; little Sweden 250; 
England and Wales only 270 ; and a forty-bed hostel costs 
but £1500. This is preventive medicine at its best. The 
Association is not only non-political : it is international, for 
membership of the National Association carries with it reci- 
procal tights in every country in Europe, as well, of course, 
as in Scotland and Northern Ireland and in the Irish Free 
State. Some 12,000 English youths used hostels in Germany 
last year, and arrangements were made to enable some 
thousands of German youths to take a walking holiday in 
England. Let us hope that under the provisions of the new 
Physical Recreation Bill it will be possible rapidly to develop 
this movement. 


* * * * * 

4 

A young soldier, a private in a Line regiment, whom I 
had known since he was a child, called on me at Easter. I 
asked him whether the abolition of certain stoppages from 
pay, the improved food, and other minor concessions 
announced bythe Secretary of State would stimulate fecruiting. 
He was quite sure that they would have no effect whatever. 
So for as he could make out, the abolition of stoppages * for 
articles of equipment which men are compelled to have under 
Regulations * was not worth is. a month ; it might not be 
worth so much. ‘ The damage,’ he continued, ‘ has been 
done. The Army has got a bad reputation so for as pay and 
prospects go, and it will need something more to bring men 
in. The Navy and Air Force are better paid, and mostly serve 
at home. They are,’ he continued* ‘ not dumped down, as 
most Army units, in places miles from a town : their quarters 
ate on the whole better, their prospects of employment much 
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better, as their job 6ta them (or cmltifc Mnlmiaggaui 
all serve for pension, if they want to : we can not, and we 
'would not if we could.’ 

* What about the promise of employment ? ’ I inquired. 

* It cuts no ice,’ he replied. ‘ The sort of job that is 
offered is the lowest paid job in the Post Office, and so on. 
Those that have not served in the Army will see to it that they 
keep die best for themselves.’ 

‘Anyway/ he added, ‘look what, has just happened in 
Hertfordshire — the county council have raised the pay of 
every road-mender in their employment by jj. a week 1 The 
Army cannot compete against that sort of thing. I’ve no idea 
why it has been done, but it does not encourage men to work 
on the land, or in the Army : better work on the roads when’ 
work is available and go on the dole when it stops.’ 

‘ What is your remedy ? ’ I asked. 

* Three-year enlistments/ he said confidently, ‘ with the 
right to continue at six months’ notice for home service or 
three years for foreign service. You would get the men all 
right then, and many would take on for another three years. 
India is popular with those that have been there, but those 
who have never been abroad don’t like leaving their families 
for so long.’ The Guards serve for four years, and they 
always get recruits. 

* * * * * 

A few days later I received a letter from a man who had 
himself obtained a commission from the ranks, and believed 
that the present shortage of officers could in part be met from 
this source. Only some twenty-five men get their commis- 
sion thus every year. He believed that four times as many 
could be obtained with advantage. The Secretary of State 
for War had said (on December 9 last) that the present system 
had been found satisfactory when last examined by a Com- 
mittee in 19)1, but much had happened since then. 

Playwrights and novelists must be held in part respon- 
sible : he cited the caricature in Journey's find of a tanker 
officer with Siegfried Sassoon's Quartermaster Dottrell and 
Colonel Plunkett in Cnfeier’s Brass-hot in Nf-Man’s Land. 
There were ranker officers in the armies of Europe : they 
were never made mode of by writers. He bad never heard 
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any ranker complain of his treatment by his fdlow-officers, 
bat they had, notoriously, been scurvily treated by the Trea- 
sury, Chi the general topic of recruitment he was convinced 
that the administration of the Pensions Acts, interpreted with 
a rigidity never contemplated by Parliament, had done more 
harm to Army recruiting than anything else. All the Fighting 
Forces were in this respect treated alike, but there were a 
hundred hard cases who had served in the Army for one in 
the other services, ^hat a tale Haig House could unfold, if 
it so desired, of conflicting opinions ending with a decision 
in favour of the Treasury I He had served his foil time with 
the Army, and his views seem to me to deserve consideration. 

***** 

Some weeks ago I addressed the fifth and sixth forms of a 
mixed secondary school in one of London’s newest and least 
aristocratic suburbs upon ‘ Optimists and Pessimists in His- 
tory.’ I concluded by offering three prizes for essays upon 
the same subject. To read those submitted was a revelation 
of what was really behind the politely impassive faces of my 
audience. Not one had any use for pessimists or for deter- 
minism in any form. One girl supported her view by appeals 
to Aristophanes and Tennyson, Euripides and Virgil, Chaucer, 
More, Johnson, Carlyle, Macaulay and Disraeli. A boy called 
Job the first optimist, and Buddha the first pessimist, in history . 
'Muhammad was an optimist, so,’ passing quickly through 
time, ‘ were Bunyan, Bums and the Brontes * ; explorers and 
pioneers, he added, were by nature optimists, and the world 
owed much to them. Another contrasted ^Tom Paine and 
Wordsworth’s views on revolution, muCh’to the former’s 
advantage. 

Job was written down as a pessimist by a third, together 
with ‘most of the extreme Christians.’ He cited Omar 
Khayyam’s ‘ jug of wine . . . and thou . . . ’ as * a tempting 
but inadequate philosophy,’ and condemned the attitude of 
despair underlying Ecclesiastes and Thomas k Kempis, com- 
paring their views with Milton and ‘ that prince of optimists. 
Saint Paul.’ 

It is no exaggeration to say tHat every single essay was 
worth reading: each one showed originality ; and under- 
lying them all was a spirit of confidence and faith in the future : 
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in die voids of one essayist aged sixteen : ' history is the 
record of successful optimism . . . indomitable faith ... in 
the ultimate greatness of man. Hoe sign mets* , 

I should bare liked to have given prizes to them all. 

* * * * # 

I had been listening at a club, for half an hour, with keen 
interest, to the conversation of a very learned man upon a 
subject which interested him and which he had made his own. 
He was called to the telephone and, on his return, complained, 
only half in jest, that the telephone boy was 'irritatingly 
egocentric,’ ready at small provocation to talk about himself 
and the difficulties of his job, in the course of which, to my 
knowledge, he found club members ‘ irritatingly egocentric.’ 
I stuck up for the youth : was it not to be expected that, 
chained to that mechanical Tower of Babel for ten hours a 
day, he should seek relaxation by interchanging complaints, 
however superficially, with those whom he served ? The iron 
had not yet eaten into his soul : he was not yet an automaton. 

The talk turned to the hours worked by page-boys, waiters 
and valets in hotels and West End dubs. They are not parti- 
cularly long, but are worked entirely indoors: van-boys 
sometimes work long hours, but in the open air, and they 
ate sure of a forty-hour break at the week-ends. Boys and 
men in hotels and dubs are seldom off duty long enough to 
enable them to get into the country in the summer months 
with a cycling dub or to camp. Those that ' live in ’ arc 
well-fed and, sometimes, well-housed, but can sddom play 
games or get cxetdse off the pavements except in the neatest 
swimming-baths. 'Yet those whom they serve so deftly as to 
make their service appear as a subtle compliment ate those 
who write letters to the Press on physical education, playing- 
fields, polities for youth, and all that sort of thing, ami they 
ate often on the committee of the dub. 

Finding myself alone in the dub one Sunday evening- 
on my way to give an address in a London synagogue on 
Zionism — I showed such a letter to the page who brought 
me coffee, and asked him, as he knew the writer, what he 
thought of it. He came Back half an hour later to deliver his 
verdict. The old gentleman wrote well, he said, but did not 

know how men and boys lived and worked, or he would have 
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said less about ‘ playing-fields * and mote about bicycling and 
hard tennis courts, ot fives courts, ot even squash courts, 
which would come cheaper and do mote good, as they needed 
less space and could be placed in the centre of residential dis- 
tricts and not miles and miles away. ‘ Most of us,* he added, 

* would be all tight if we could get away Saturday afternoon 
to Monday morning on alternate weeks. It doesn’t matter 
how long we work in the week if we can get off at the week- 
end, especially in summer.’ 

* * * * * 

Another often-voiced grievance is the failure of urban 
authorities to provide sheltered parking-places for cycles such 
as are to be seen abroad. Sir Kingsley Wood has suggested 
4 walk to work* as a slogan for 1937. That is, for many, 
impossible; but hundreds of thousands of women and 
millions of men use their cycles to go to and from work, 
often travelling thus fifteen miles each way — in all weathers, 
six days a week — an immense saving in transport costs and a 
great gain to health. But for the bicycle, the problems of 
urban transport and housing would be quite unmanageable, 
for cross-country facilities in the early hours of the morning 
and late at night do not exist, and there are many journeys 
which cannot be undertaken, otherwise than by bicycle, 
except at prohibitive expenditure of time and money. Many 
unmarried men and women who work in London and live, 
perforce, in a suburb pay more for transport than for rent. 
The motoring organisations, on occasion* backed by the very 
unjudicial and gratuitous obiter dicta of coroners, seek to 
regard cyclists as intruders on the roads. They are* in fact, 
numerically the vast majority of road-users, and one and all 
are wage-earners either going to and from their work or 
seeking the only form of healthy recreative exercise open to 
them. The Ministry of Transport's recent analysis of road 
accidents, in allocating responsibility (ot accidents, seems to 
apply the same standards of conduct to pedestrians of all 
ages, cyclists, and motorists. This procedure, so far as the 
allegation can be justified, lacks objectivity. A tired man, 
finishing a twelve-mile ride homewaids in the dark on a wet 
night against a high wind or in fog, dazzled by the fierce lights 
of motors passing at high speed, deserves sympathy and 
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admiratio n. Should an accident occur, the primary responsi- 
bility is on the driver of that lethal weapon die motor, unless 
it can be shown that he was not travelling faster than was safe 
in all the circumstances. Most men who cycle to work axe 
compelled to do so by the difficulty Of finding houses near 
their work ami by the high and still rising cost of transport. 

* * * * * 

An editorial article last month dealing with * Parliament at 
Prayer * referred to the widespread desire that on great occa- 
sions the prayers there offered should be more closely related 
to current events. A correspondent has brought to my 
notice the prayer offered in 1946 when our tablet to the 
Million Dead was placed in the Warrior’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey and unveiled by King Edward VIII. as Prince 
of Wales. The occasion of the opening of the Imperial Con- 
ference was used for assembling, on Mr. Baldwin’s invitation, 
the Prime Ministers and representatives of all the partner 
Governments for a brief religious service when the tablet 
was unveiled. It read as follows : 

* O God, the creator and preserver of all mankind. Ruler of 
the world, who has entrusted to the Governments of our 
Commonwealth the care of many peoples in distant lands; 
grant we beseech Thee that the members of our wide-spread 
Empire may ever be bound together in mutual love and unity 
under our Sovereign Lord the King. Give to those who have 
the responsibility of Government and administration wisdom, 
patience and courage, and grant we humbly pray Thee that at 
this time the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit may be with diem 
in their deliberations so that all that is now said and done shall 
be for the good of our nations, the welfare of mankind and the 
sptmd of Thy Kingdom throughout the world, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 

It was a great occasion and might have served as a great 
precedent ; that no such service was held in connexion with 
the next Imperial Conference in 19)0 was not the fault of the 
Dean and Chapter of the Abbey, and it cannot, of course, be 
held this year. De sacris bate tst mu sentmtia 1, ut consimtur. 
Thus Cicero, it Lights ; we ignore the reality, as well as the 
value, of such bonds, &d of such observances, at our peril. 

Abnold Wilson. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
A Centenary Survey 
By Randolph Hughes 

Visions truer than truth. 

Swinburne, Tbal&ssius. • 

(iwmjptois (iev ovv eoutev rftirj ravra, ml ovk tit rroXXovt 0 la ri tan* eitSfatpecrBai. 
&trr i ovk hv elrjv faprtKos* el irapam\oir)v t dts Mfut ior tv> ifatv m ray rtXcr&r rov 
Xoyov, Bvpas IP imBlvOai keyeifU raU atoms row 0« pfjkovs. 

Dionys. Hal., De Comp. Verb. 

Words, words, words ; metrical or rhythmical dexterity, 
rising into pleasant and even intoxicating tunes, which 
however are nothing more than tunes, and, when all is said, 
do no more good to the better par* of you than a cleverly 
mixed cocktail ; in one’s mote serious moods one might even 
go as far as to say that there should be a Society of Poetic 
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Teetotalism bent on the ptohibition of such insidious poisons, 
and that the signature of its pledge should be accepted as a 
duty by all self-respecting citizens ; for when this brilliant 
verbal jugglery, acrobatics, fireworks, 'bubble, or wHatever 
you like to call it, is possessed of any ascertainable content of 
meaning or sense, which it very rarely is, it conveys ideas or 
fancies that ate morbidly voluptuous, republican and atheis- 
tical, and so it is subversive of true religion, of sound political 
principles, and of private no less than of public morality ; and 
even regarded merely as music — as the greater part of the 
time one can do nothing but regard it — it is to be classed with 
those Lydian measures which Plato quite rightly condemned 
as inducing ‘ drunkenness, softness * and other reprehensible 
states and attitudes ; things of no use at all, as he held, ‘ even 
to women who have a character to maintain,* and * much less 
to men * who aim at conducting themselves with due pro- 
priety ; things, in short; worthy of no more esteem (in the 
eyes of this master mind) than Syracusan dinners, the refine- 
ments of Sicilian cookery, Athenian confectionery, Corinthian 
girls, and other suchlike trifles, bagatelles and playthings 1 ; 
or, to revert to more modern authorities and similitudes, 
Swinburne’s work, as Mr. Bernard Shaw has well said, with 
his usual sure grasp of values and felicitous command of 
diction, is spiritually of the same order as jam 2 (a perfect 
comparison except that it takes no account of pernicious 
moral effects : but that is so like Mr. Shaw). Besides, what 
better kind of poetry could you look for from a man who 
never really grew up, as there is ample evidence to show, and 
as he himself suggests on more than one occasion ; who was 
constantly fidgeting, twitching, twisting, stamping, pirouet- 
ting, jumping and darting about, fainting and falling into 
fits, and generally conducting himself in an asinine manner ; 
who was given to immoderate indulgence in strong drink, 
and was addicted to vices that could be decently referred to 
only in Latin, and are so strange and unusual that there is no 
mention of them even in the Bible ; who, on the other hand, 
made a great show of being an adept at certain crimes listed 
in the Scriptures, but was in reality what Stendhal was in the 
habit of referring to as c bakylan ; a bad lot in any case, who 
tried to make out that he was a worse lot than he was? 

* RtflMu, in., J9S-404. ' BttJkmm, Ju» 1909. 
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Altogether, a thoroughly weak character that rejected aad 
vilified the only principles in which it could have found 
salvation. His radical weakness is seen perhaps even more 
dearer — if that be possible — in his turbulent and truculent 
prose, where his fertile violence, released from the bounds 
and bonds of metre, tuns riot in excesses of fantastic eulogy 
and objurgation, and disports itself in feats of artifidal 
antitheses and a luxuriance of unnecessary epithets ; a prose 
that continually overreaches itself — a prose, in fine, that in 
mote than one sense goes to such lengths that in more than 
one sense it completely takes the breath away. If you have 
succumbed to this man’s productions in the callow period of 
your adolescence (as many of us confess that we have), it is 
•a thing you are expected to have got over by the time you 
enter upon years of literary and other discretion, and if you 
refer to it at all, it is apologetically, and as to a pecbe de 
jeunesse. 

Such, in sum, is the general judgment respecting the work 
and the personality of Swinburne ; the judgment of the great, 
the immense, majority of readers in the British Empire, the 
judgment of no small number of more or less accredited 
critics, the judgment of the average of opinion in whose 
keeping lies the education of the country ; it is expressed of 
course with varying degrees of emphasis and frankness, and 
it is usually accompanied by what are meant to seem (and 
sometimes contrary to intent really are) substantial conces- 
sions ; but in effect and in its totality it is pretty faithfully 
represented by what precedes : such is the popular, the 
scholastic, the academic and what may be cabled the official 
view of the author of At al ant a in Calydon. "Such in ’the main 
it has been since Swinburne first appeared as a force which 
could not be ignored ; and there is no sign of any reaction 
against it even in the most recalcitrant and heterodox sections 
of the world of contemporary letters ; rather, the values 
prevalent or most highly and widely esteemed in present-day 
circles that would regard themselves as emancipated and 
progressive are in great part alien from or counter to those 
which inform Swinburne’s work from first to last. It looks, 
therefore, as if the brightest members of the writing com- 
munity to-day considered Swinburne quite definitely (as they 
would doubtless put it) a back number, and accepted as calling 
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for no question, or as a matter of indifference, the verdict 
passed upon him by the test of the world.* 

In spite of the multitudinousness and worth and cleverness 

• The foregoing summery of this verdict is an abstract of impressions made by 
numerous books and articles read since the time in mjf boyhood when I first became 
acquainted with Swinburne's po e t r y. I think I may claim to have perused pretty well 
all that has appeared on him in English in that interval, as well as at least a representa- 
tive selection of appreciation in French, German and Italian. And I have seen a fair 
amount of the earlier pronouncements on him dating from the first publication of 
Ataianta. It would be troublesome now, and it should not be necessary, to give a 
tolerably foil bibliography in support of my digest o£ opinion hostile to the poet ; but 
in case anyone should think it exaggerated, I would instance the following judgments 
the first that I happen to light on in rapid coostdtatkm of books available at the moment : 

* The immoral and unclean and therefore the diseased things of life * are treated by 

him in much of has work, laments the anonymous author (probably the reverend editor 
at that time) of s long article in the Bwh ui of July 1909 ; one of his poems is * s piece 
of mere drunken blasphemy/ and should be expunged from his writings, which are 
urgently in raced ofa good deal of bowdkrising. * Swinburne was an absurd character/ 
pro n ou n ces Mr. Robert Lynd. * He was a bird *of showy strut and plumage . . . 
glorious feathers . . . very little body underneath. ... He never grew up. . . . 
He never learned to speak. ... He was ever a shoutcr . . . * : and so on, the old 
story done up to suit Mr. Lynd’i audience. Let us now turn to the two encyclopedias, 
Chambers's and the Rrifa m un t, those two great canonic sources of British education. 
Chambers's (new edition, 1917) : * One might object to the erotic tone. . . . The 
reader is lost in a maze of rhythms and it lulled into a state of uncritical stupor. . . . 
Revolutionary political opinions, visionary and crude. ... A kind of epilepsy. . . . 
His curiously unbalanced life. ... A case of arrested development. . . / Encyclo- 
pedia Bri t an nic* (14th edition) ; * Uncsthetic violences. ... An animalism out of 
centre and harmony. . . . The effect of his artistic personality was in itself intoxicating, 
even delirious. . . . The young lover of poetry is swept away. . . . But the critical 
lover of poetry outgrows. . . / And now the that pantheon where the 

elect receive their final consecration : ‘ The extravagance of his language is beyond 
the teach of apology. . . . Agitated by a restlessness . • . danced as if on wires. . - 
He scarcely expanded in any tingle direction after he was twenty/ The author of this 
last contribution is Gosse, who is also responsible for the greater part of the article in 
the Esuyckpadia Bri tannic * ; he more than anybody else helped to create the belittling, 
ridiculing and dishonouring portrait and legend of the poet which baa been inevitably 
accepted as definitive by the world at large. The reason is simple, and scandalously 
our of all proportion to the result ; Goose, who liked to adopt and monopolise cele- 
brities, and .had come 10 believe he had acquired proprietary rights over Swinburne, 
became inttmpcrately jealous when Watts-Dunton, with more than fraternal solicitude, 
took charge of the mundane side of the poet’s existence, and thereby undoubtedly 
saved him from an early death. This is a matter wc shall have occasion to revert to 
more than once. 

Finally, a book by an American, Professor Samuel C Chew, published by John 
Murray in 1951, a volume which announces itself as > new estimate, the result of nearly 
twenty years’ study and reflection * : 4 Rhetorical inflation of style and arrogant 

pomposity of manner. . . . The tide of verbiage upon which the tenuous idea is tossed 

about ... A hysterical person who shrieks and rages, pouring forth a cataract ol 
ugly and redun d ant adjectives. ... A lack of restraint, a growing verbosity, an 
f flatulence and fe f b V****^* . , Curious taste for puerile indecencies 

. . . abnormal eroticism. . . . The sensuality is not only blatant and extravagant but 
wearisome and ab surd ... we fee merely bored. . . . The advene effect which 10 
heady vaporous riot of imagery is bound to have upon the neophyte. * * / And 80 
on, with short-lived and extremely rare manifestations of taste and sense of s different 
if not altogether contrary category. 
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and importance that give it prestige, I consider that this 
derogatory opinion of Swinburne is wrong, and I believe it 
would not be a serious exaggeration to say that it was totally 
wrorig. 

Nothing can probably be done with those who hold it ; 
in this case mote than in most, doubtless, argument about 
purely aesthetic standards and achievements is sterile and a 
waste of time. You either immediately recognise a thing as 
beautiful, or you do not : there are no intermediary stages of 
induction and approach. Aristotle’s 6 in so far as he 

is conceived as a unit in a large multitude, in a majority even 
of the human race, to whose sound artistic instincts an appeal 
may be safely made, is a myth, a fiction, where the least 
• esoteric matters of art are concerned ; how much more, then, 
must one despair of finding him here. 

Even such strays and snatches of poetry as the following, 
then, which once read in boyhood or later enter as an integral 
part into one’s spiritual being for the rest of one’s life and rise 
with their music and vision into one’s consciousness in the 
most divers places and on the least expected occasions of 
peace and war, will mean nothing whatsoever to these 
detractors of Swinburne ; or will mean nothing more than 
the work of a man to which and to whom the foregoing 
judgments will not be found inapplicable : 

I might exalt him past the flame of stars. 

White waifs or purple of the pasturage. 

... in some continent 
Of utmost amber in the Syrian sea. 

The pulse of war and passion of wonder, 

The heavens that murmur, the sounds that shine. 

The stars that sing and the loves that thunder. 

The music burning at heart like wine, 

An aimed archangel whose hands raise up 
All senses mixed in the spirit’s cup . . . 

All forms of all faces, 

All works of *11 hands 
In unsearchable places 

Of time-stricken lands, . . . 
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And either wall of the slow corridor 

Was dim with deep device of gracious things ; 

Some angel’s steady mouth and weight of wings ... 

. . . thwardngs of strange signsland wind-blown hair 
Of comets, desolating the dim air, i 
When darkness is made fast with seals and bars. 

And fierce reluctance of disastrous stars. 

Eclipse, and sound of shaken hills, and wings 
Darkening, and blind inexpiable things — . . . 

... a space ... 

Made green with the running of rivers 
And gracious with temperate air. 

. . . Take thy limbs living, and new-mould with these 
A lyre of many faultless agonies. 

The dust of many strange desires 

Lies deep between us ; in our eyes 
Dead smoke of perishable fires . . . 

Full of cold clouds and moonbeams drifted 
And streaming storms and straying fires, 

Our souls in us were stirred and shifted 

By doubts and dreams and foiled desires. 

Last year, a brief while since, an age ago, 

A whole year past, with bud and bloom and snow . . . 

Far off it walks, in a bleak blown space. 

Full of the sound of the sorrow of years. 

I have woven a veil for the weeping face, 

* Whosd lips have drunken the wine of tears ; . . . 

The sharp tears fell through her hair, and stung 
Once, and her close lips touched him and clung 
Once, and grew one with his lips for a space ; 

And so dreW back, and the man was dead. 

The waste externals of a perished face. 

‘ I pray you let me be at peace, 

Get hence, mdke room for me to die/ 

She said that: her poor lip would cease, 

Put up to mine, and turn to cry. 
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There ate the naked faces of great kings. 

The singing folk with alltheir lute-playings ; 

^ • • • • * 

There sit the kiights that were so great of hand. 

The ladies that Were queens of fair green land. 

Grown grey and black now, brought unto the dust. 
Soiled, without raiment, clad about with sand. 

. . . Rain in spring, 

White rain and wind among the tender trees ; 

A summer of green sorrows gathering, 

Rank autumn in a mist of miseries . . . 

And the murmur of spirits that sleep in the shadow of Gods 
from afar 

Grows dim in thine ears and deep as the deep dim soul of a 
star ... 

To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 

The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 

With multitudinous days and nights and tears 
And many mixing savours of strange years . . • 

All round the foul fat furrows reeked. 

Where blood sank in ; 

The circus splashed and seethed and shrieked 
All round Faustine. 

When, with flame all around him aspirant, 

Stood flushed, as a harp-player stands, 

The implacable beautiful tyrant, # . 

Rose-crowned, having death in his hinds ; 

And a sound as the sound of loud water 

Smote far through the flight of the fires. 

And mixed with the lightning of slaughter 
A thunder of lyres. 

. . . With ruin of walls and all its archery, 

And breaks the iron flower of war beneath . . . 

. . . even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. * 

A bitter birth begotten of sad stars. 
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Seeing death has no pact in him any more, no power 
Upon his head : 

He has brought his eternity with a little hour. 

And is not dead, f 

Yes, it is idle to open debates on'poetry of this kind, 
which for those who ate naturally sensitive to such things 
is endued with that strange disturbing and transporting 
quality which belongs only to the supreme creations of art. 
Those who accept and cleave to this poetry keep it as some- 
thing sacramental in a religion of the Word which they are 
content to have branded as heretical. But they take a certain 
comfort in the thought that in defence of it they can cite not 
only men who as a matter of course might be expected to be 
devotees of it, but other men who, an character, temper and 
cast of mind, would appear to have little or nothing in common 
with Swinburne, and whose labour and achievement lie along 
lines that ate far from being coincident with his. Ruskin, for 
example, with a sense of values and an integrity of recognition 
that did him considerable honour, proclaimed that Swinburne 
was ' infinitely above him in all knowledge and power,’ when 
requested by small moralists to intervene against the poet. 
‘In power of imagination and understanding he simply 
sweeps me away before him as a torrent does a pebble,’ 
continued Ruskin (and those who are accustomed to decry 
Swinburne’s intellectual capacity should notice the noun 
that Ruskin couples with * imagination *). 4 I’m tighter than 
he is,’ added the author of Sesame and Lilies ; the other part 
of him, however, the something better than the writer of that 
enchiridion for schoolgirls , 4 at once countered and atoned 
with 4 so are the lambs and the swallows, but they’re not his 
match ’ : nothing in the end must be allowed to reduce that 
glory that so overtopped his own.* 

* Which, p c mdork al ly enough, contain* 'Touch • troubadour** guitar to the 
courses of the font,’ the most splendid phrase be wrote In the whole of hi* career. 
By exquisite irony, he write* his bait word* in the very passage in which he declare* his 
intention, in face of the claim* of such thing* m economic* and moral*, of turning his 
hack on art of the magnificent end sumptuous ion, to which be had given hi* gxeatrat 
powers, and in which he recognised that he had met hi* master in Swinburne. 

* Gone, commenting on thi^tnerous tribute of Ruskin'i, tries ehaiucteristicalljr, 
by oblique hint end insidkms hSuendo, to dep ri v e it of much of ite validity. He 
remarks, ink? aU* : * We may conjecture that he had not studied 

with very close attention*; but at least two letten ext* which make it extremely 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that Ruskin was well acquainted with those two 
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4 He was the greatest of out lyrical poets — of the world’s, 
I could say, considering what a language he had to wield,’ 
was Geotge Meredith’s final judgment on rite whole corpus 
of Swinburne’s poetry. Over forty years before Meredith 
had written that thejo<& on tbt Insurrection in Candia was 4 the 
most nobly sustained lyric ’ in English ; 4 broader, fuller 
verse ’ he had never yet met ; and he had a very high opinion 
of Swinburne’s aptitudes in that craft of the novel of which 
he himself could speak with the authority of a master.* 

To Hardy, too, Swinburne was one of the masters whose 
position could only be one of supremacy. In Anactoria he 
found 4 the finest drama of Death and Oblivion ’ in the whole 
of English literature. Swinburne was an obsession with him 
when he was some thirty years of age, and he used to read the 
poet’s works while talking about the crowded London 

poems and others of the kind that appeared in the same volume. He had had the 
Poems and Ballads in manuscript, and had kept them for a considerable time ; when he 
returned them, he made it quite clear that there were certain of them of which he 
morally did not approve. ‘ It is so much better than anything I could do, yet so 
different from all it seems to me I would do, if I had the power . . was his comment 
when he handed the manuscript back. ' But,' he added with wisdom that is rare in 
such cases, * a man must do as he likes. If other people do not like it, neither he nor 
they can help it, they must go their several ways.' He wrote in the same sense when 
the poems were published : ‘ Their power is so great, and their influence so depressing 
... I consent to much — I regret much — I blame or reject nothing. I should as soon 
think of finding fault with you as with a thunder-cloud or a nightshade blossom.* 
Before such evidence Gosse’s insinuation collapses ignominiously. In any case, Ruskin 
adored Fattsfine , which is just as ‘ wicked ' as Gosse thought (or for the occasion made 
a show of thinking) the other two poems in question to be. Did it occur to him that 
in thus seeking to depreciate Ruskin's praise of Swinburne he was doing a wrong to 
Ruskin no less than to the man who out of the largesse of his genius had shown him 
much kindness in the past ? 

* Here again Gosse behaved with a disingenuousness that is rare even In the history 
of literary pettiness and obliquity arising out of wounded vanity. Quoting from a 
very early letter in which Meredith shows that he is not yete quite sure $s to whether 
Swinburne will * distinguish himself solidly as an artist,' be asserts that Meredith 
remained 1 in this dubious attitude ’ for the rest of his life— completely ignoring the 
above-mentioned testimonies, which give the lie to this innocent-looking statement 
(be surely saw these documents, for they belong to a collection to which he is known 
to have had access ; one of them, that containing the supreme laudation, was brought 
before the world in The Times newspaper). It is necessary to keep a vigilant eye upon 
any statement of Gosse's respecting Swinburne after the latter joined Watts-Dunton 
at The Pines ; and especially necessary to subject to close scrutiny his so-called Lift of 
Swinburne incorporated in the so-called complete edition of the poet’s works besting 
the title of Boneburcb, Gosse enjoyed an authority, not only in Britain but also on the 
Continent and elsewhere, altogether disproportionate to his equipment as a scholar 
and his capacity as a writer. It is saddening to reflect to what an extent this largely 
illegitimate authority must have been influential inlhposing upon the world a concep- 
tion of Swinburne that is inadequate, untruthfol ind distorted even beyond, the point 
of caricature — for a genuine caricature does at least convey an acceptable likeness of 
the figure which it presents in an exaggerated form. 
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streets, * at the imminent risk of being knocked down,' as 
he has recorded himself. The influence was will strong three 
decades later : he admitted that the ' imaginative feeling ' of 
Tb$ Well Beloved derived in no small meastue from Swinburne. 

Professor Gilbert Murray does noti hesitate to say that 
there are poems of Swinburne that for'* texture ' as well as 
for 'resonance' 'can quite stand beside* not only Dante 
but also Homer — and that is a point on which no one is better 
qualified to speak than Professor Murray. It is only natural, 
therefore, that in another passage he should tank Swinburne 
among ' die poets of the higher style,' such as Milton, Shelley 
and Keats. 

Of professional and professorial critics of the past fifty 
years George Saintsbuty, in spite of the commission of certain 
enormities in his appreciations of French literature, is by far 
the most considerable, no less in his sense for purely a»thetic 
and in especial of poetic values than in the grandiose and 
almost heroic sweep of his information . 1 * * * * * 7 ' If you want what 
you are pleased to call " ideas ” to supply your own deficiency 
in them,’ says this giant of criticism, dividing with ungentle 
gesture the profane from the elect, ' if you must have the 
opinions you agree with, the discussion which you think 
" does you good ”,* and other things of like irrelevance to 
this high matter, then the poetry of Swinburne ' is not the 
poetry for you ’ ; ' but if you want poetry ,’ poetry italicised 
and essential, proceeds Saintsbury, then you cannot do better 
than go to that of the author of Poems and Ballads ; and he 
leaves no shadow of doubt that for him Swinburne’s verses 
are poetry in exetlsis , things that have their place among the 
summits and eminences of spiritual creation. 

At first sight, no person could well appear less likely to 
appreciate and value and honour Swinburne than Arnold 
Bennett; a writer who is generally thought of as clever, 

1 Arnold Bennett clawed hint with tfaoee laboriously audit* ptofewow who ‘ ben 

not the toot of the menu in them,’ bat this it one at the occasion* on which Bennett 

wne turclr wilfully wrongheaded, la in geoenlity, in it* te fo enc e to otheta, hi* 

judgment may be allowed to tend in need of little correction ; but Saintabury certainly 
did, on the whole, bate the root of die poetic motet in him* and wa* eometbing at 

better than the W. P. Ken ; the ebiiam of Apollo, at he Unwelf eiehnid , w*a on bn 
eye* end can, ereo though it waflnot on hie lip* : a metre, howeve* which iadf 

edit for no inmndderahie qualification. Bennett at Imetwaveaed to hi* opinion about 

Saintabury, end thowed that hit eweult on tb* latter left hi* at ttat i e o o o e d * n c c .»oo*wh*t 
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smart, slick and snappy; practical and pragmatic, full of 
Mancunian competence and alertness ; looking with cocksure 
insolence into all matters human and divine ; testing reputa- 
tions* and consecrations with the severity of a sergeant-major 
and the cheek of alaughty schoolboy ; a man who seemed 
to have no time fox sumptuosities, and dealt in the short 
sentence, of which he made a literary machine-gun, a realist 
of realists, a very superior kind of photographer; the last 
person, one would have thought, to have any reverence for 
the aristocracies of stfle of which Swinburne was a master. 
All this may be— only it should not be forgotten that even 
Bennett’s snappiest passages always have graces and felicities 
of form ; that his realism could rise into something greater 
than realism ; and that he was about the only English man 
of letters who has recognised at its proper high worth the 
greatness of the Goncourts. Which may help to explain why 
he found it possible to regard Swinburne with something that 
is not very far removed from worship. Some of the very 
best pages he ever wrote, the most highly charged with moral 
indignation and irony, the most vivid and luminous, have 
Swinburne as their subject. For him Swinburne was 4 a 
supreme genius,’ who wrote poetry that belonged to the 
4 topmost heights ’ of English letters ; he was 4 the greatest 
lyric versifier that England ever had,’ and, more than this, he 
was 4 one of the great poets of the whole world and of all 
ages ’ : such a tribute coming from the author of Clayhanger 
is extraordinarily impressive. 

Another author whom one would think had no sort of 
affinity with Swinburne is Mr. Max Beerbohm ; indeed, one 
would expect to find him even less impressible by Swinburne 
than Bennett. The least emotional, the least lyrical of 
writers, who recoils from enthusiasms and passions, and turns 
on them the weapons of irony and persiflage. The least 
poetical of writers, in short ; yet his essay on Swinburne is 
one of the most reverential ever written on the poet ; playful- 
ness is not absent from it, for it is essential Mr. Beerbohm ; 
but the playfulness is constantly corrected and overborne by 
the veneration imposed by the presence of a master. When 
talking of Swinburne, Mr. Beerbohm cannot help speaking 
of loveliness and splendour and magnificence and giory and 
a royalty of personality. 
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Surely, it will be said, no professional thinker has ever 
taken any notice of Swinburne. Well, at least one has, and 
that one is the greatest British philosopher tot a century and 
mote past, and perhaps the most considerable of aU the 
thinkers produced by this country. According to Dr. C. D. 
Broad, who is probably the authority best qualified to speak 
on the matter, J. McTaggart is * in the front rank of the great 
historical philosophers ’ ; his system * may quite fairly be 
compared with the Emuads of Plotinus, the Ethics of Spinoza, 
and the Etscyclopadia of Hegel ’ ; ‘ it is equal in scope and 
originality to any of the great historical systems of European 
philosophy, whilst in clearness of statement and cogency of 
argument, it far surpasses them all.’ • Swinburne was 
McTaggart’s favourite poet. McTaggart, being a man of 
more than merely common-sense, loved the Swinburnian 
poetry for its own sake — for its rhythm, its music, its perspec- 
tives of dream, for its purely poetical qualities, in short, 
irrespective of other considerations.* He did not find it 
necessary to apologise for whole-heartedly enjoying Dolores. 
But he loved Swinburne, not only as a poet in the narrower 
and deeper sense, but also as the exponent of a view on life, 
as a thinker and philosopher, in short. He went to Swin- 
burne as other people go to Plato or the Bible. Thus, ‘ I 
don't think anything 1 read ever helped me so much,' he said, 
speaking of By the North Sea ; * it seems to put a meaning into 
the restlessness and dissatisfaction of all the things one does 
every day ’ ; and he thought of Swinburne in this way all 
through life. * He would read Swinburne in his bath and 
turn to him for relief whenever things were going wrong in 
his universe,’ reports one of his friends. On grounds more 
esoteric and technical he considered that Hertba was a philo- 
sophical poem of the first magnitude. And indeed no poem 
could appeal more to a philosopher of his reach who at the 
same time was a lover of poetry. 10 

* PmmJmgr tf ti* British A& d my, 1917. 

* * The iiiipmi obvious!? excited ids not too critics! sense;* remarks the Inedible 

G. Loves Dickinson in bis memoir on the philosopher. This intellectually and 
■s t h etk aUy fejunc writer vas of all people the least qualified to form a just opinion on 
the highest poesk values— and, itmey be added, the least qualified to do justice to the 
genius of McTaggart g 

u It is iatetesdng to note the t Rcnourier rased Hugo very highly es a philosopher. 
Nov Hugo, like Swinburne, is frequently and almost mgahrij made little of in France 
and elsewhere es having no capacity as a thinker; end Jlenoovfet, like McTaggart. 
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Well, this array of witnesses could he extended, 11 but 
perhaps it is already formidable enough for the enemy. It 

WM 0C( of the gtettett phiio«ophe n of hi. own or my other epoch. Herbert Spencer, 
it may also be noted, had • profound tdmintion for Swinburne u a prose writer on 
political and other non-poctil subjects. 

11 Particularly by inclusic|i of Mallann6 and other French writers. The two most 
satisfactory — or least unsatisfactory — critiques of Swinburne are Saintsbury*s article 
on the poet in the Bookman of June 1909 and T. Earle Welby»s Stu&, which appeared 
in 1926. Saintsbury’s article is the most eloquent — it would not be too much to say 
the most poetical — as well as the most judicious thing he ever wrote. Mr. Welby’s 
Studjf champions many truths and helps to correct certain of the more n onsensical 
errors and slanders ; but, feelidfe the dead weight of apathy or scorn regarding Swin- 
bume, and the consequent sneers which a true defender must be prepared to receive, 
be is too apologetic in the expression of his enthusiasms and opinions ; and he refrains 
from bringing to light the part Gosse played in helping to create the odious legend about 
the poet. 

By far the most detailed and solid study of the poet is Professor Georges Lafourcade’s 
• doctorial thesis entitled UJumtsst dr Swinbmrm (Soddtd d’Edition : Les Belles Letttes, 
Paris, 1928). This work is throughout characterised by the most pertinacious industry, 
and it aims at treating as exhaustively as possible any side of the subject upon which 
it touches — and there is practically none of which it does not take cognisance. More- 
over, it brings to bear a certain straight-driving common-sense on more than one 
question standing in need of t he application of that quality. Altogether, it is a book 
that no serious student of Swinburne’s writings and personality cv n wisely ignore, 
and it will always be entitled to a very large measure of respect. Its virtues, however, 
are unfortunately counterbalanced, if not outweighed, by certain drawbacks, some of 
which are particularly grave in the case of an artist of Swinburne's class. The least 
of these is that in his laborious compilation of some 860 pages M. Lafourcade does not 
get beyond the first thirty years of the poet's life, sod thus passes in review only a very 
small portion of his work. (One gets the impression at times that M. Lafourcade 
considers that Swinburne's later work is not as great as that comprised in the period in 
question ; this is one of the major errors regarding the poet which have well-nigh 
been consecrated as having the self-evidence of an axiom.) Still, this is a matter at 
which it would be idle to cavil ; such were the limits M. Lafourcade elected to set 
himself, estimating that at his rate of progress it would takf. 2000 large and closely- 
printed pages to cover the whole of Swinburne's career ; and we can feel nothing but 
grateful for what he has accomplished. There are other matters, however, much more 
serious in an undertaking of this kind. Thus, in certain Important parts of the subject 
(lam not thinking of parts concerning which the requisite evidence is lacking or 
obscure) M. Lafourcade’s knowledge is incomplete or positively erroneous. This is 
seen, for example, in his exposition of Swinburne's thought or philosophy * which leaves 
very much to be desired. This question cannot be adequately examined h fr p ; I will 
merely mention one of several relevant facts ; M. Lafourcade does not accord nearly 
enough importance to the influence of A&chylus on Swinburne's thought ; and, in 
general, he does not appear to be at home when he has to take account of r.ia&atral 
and, in particular, of Greek writers. On the other hand, M. Lafourcade in some cases 
la all too ready to accept the authority of others, evemwhen this authority is manifestly 
tittle estimable, or is such thst from the outset it should be suspect to one properly 
equipped. This docility on his part is chiefly seen in respect of Gosse: the awe with 
which he customarily refers to the letter as a writer and as a commentator on Swinburne 
is so extravagant as to be ridiculous. Another and a graver set of errors arise from a 
defect or failure of literary sensitivity or tact. Thus M. Lafourcade frequently sees in 
parts of Swinburne's poetical work similitudes regards movement or 

spirit or whatnot; with the work of other English poets, and he very often blunders 
badly here. There are indeed likenesses, but they are not with the poets he names. 
Again, Swinburne claimed (a fact M. Lafourcade would appear not to know) diet the 
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Can it be denied that in these verses there is no spinning out 
of exiguity, bat something that is rather the contrary of that : 
a remarkable achievement of compression ; a rapid bringing 
together within a small space of a numbef of diverse elements 
that converge and merge into a unity thjtt handies the mind 
upon wide vistas? And these verses ate typical and not 
exceptional ; only, when such achievements, one or two of 
which would make the literary fortune of other writers, are 
prolonged into large stanzas, and the stanzas themselves ate 
multiplied, it is too much for the faculties of most readers ; 
they ate no match for this abundance of genius, and they 
exculpate themselves by accusing it of being the very thing of 
which it is so splendidly the opposite. 

More than one passage could be quoted from Swinburne's 
letters to show that writing of the verbose, lax, and (to use 
one of his own words) ‘ gushing ’ sort was a thing that he 
deprecated and was constantly on his guard against in his own 
compositions. 

Equally striking is the compression to be found in his 
prose work. In prose no less than in poetry rhythm is a 
cardinal consideration ; it no less than what is usually called 

* sense ’ (by which is meant what would survive in the precis 
of a schoolboy or a secretary) is important, effective, and 

* persuasive,’ as M. Charles Maurras, one of the most distin- 
guished prose writers of to-day, has said u (and no one could 
be more truly * intellectual ’ than M. Maurras himself) ; so 
that, in order to obtain this further persuasion of rhythm, a 
man might (as Diderot somewhere says) on occasion put in 
or allow to come in an epithet or other part of speech which 
the schoolboy ami the secretary and their teachers would 
condemn in the light of their canons, which are those of 
human speech reduced to its most menial functions. Then, 
as M. Maurras also says, there is foe * cry,’ a thing that most 
of the pundits who legislate about prose would appear to 
know nothing about ; the * cry,’ in ptbse of the highest kind, 
is no less important than it is in verse. Swinburne did, most 
of the time, happen to write nothing but prose of the highest 
kind, so these few elemeptary points should be kept in mind. 

The ‘ cry * with its inner spiritual resonances is a thing 
that may be left to those who are not congenitally deaf to such 

it v . — »- « 
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effects ; and I shall not attempt to indicate coses where the 
imperiousness of rhythm has led to the inclusion of an otiose 
epithet : such cases anyhow are exceedingly rare in Swin- 
burne’s work. I shall content myself with pointing out that, 
contrary to the prevalent opinion, one of the most distinctive 
features' of his prose are certain effects of pregnancy and 
economy. 

„■ As a rule, his epithets, far from being otiose or dispens- 
able, ate extraordinarily effective in their power of suggestive- 
ness, and give much of its shape and atmosphere to the phrase. 
Witness the following cases : 

Pale as mild silver and ruddy as flaming gold. 

With haggard limbs and straightened spectral hair. 1 * 

The subtle contention with fate. 

The prone impulse of falling water. 

Rapid grace of wing. 

An exquisite fluttered grace of action. 

More of sonorous cloud and less of explicit fire. 

Hateful heaps of leprous flesh and dishevelled deformity. 

These are but a few specimens out of a large number ; the 
adjective is unexpected, and thus arresting and dominant, in 
most cases, and most notably in the last but one . 14 The last 
is particularly striking as an example of terse compression 
(the abstract noun is itself a compression) resulting in a highly 
picturesque and imaginative effect. 

Even more remarkable are such cases as the following : 

The insolent violence of constraint. • 

In gradual grace of undulation. 

In awful equanimity of apparent abstraction. 

By divine violence of spiritual rape. 

This is the technique Of pregnant expression pushed to its last 
limit. In the preceding set of examples it was simply a case 

» Tbit happens to be one of the exceedingly text cases where he runs into metre 
in his prose. ’ 

u Swinburne often used words, especially of Latin derivation, in their full 
ety molo gic al sense, and he did this with great feitdty, so that they convey the in t en d ed 
meaning at once, with no effect of pedantry. £.£•» 1 The effusion and ductatiod of 
spirits . . . j arms thrust out in repulsion. . 
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of one epithet beating the chief burden of suggestion or doing 
duty for a whole phrase or a whole sentence ; here that 
process becomes twofold or threefold and the phrase .itself 
becomes a unit of compound parallels or contraries. It is a 
triumph of brevity and rich involution^ that never issues in 
any oddity or unshapeliness. By its devices of coupling it 
conveys in a rapid compass, in one unit or element, as it were, 
an accumulation of effects that most other writers could not 
get into anything less than a paragraph Here is a sample of 
die same technique used for the severest and most intellectual 
of purposes: 

The multiform unity of mutual inclusion. 

That is speech that writers of a philosophical order might well 
envy. And yet Swinborae is supposed to be negligible intel- 
lectually ! And here is the technique used in a way that might 
attract the jealous notice of specialists in realistic portraiture : 

Faces . . . admirable for holy heaviness of feature and sombre 
stolidity of sanctitude. 

That reaches the high level of the Goncourts, which says 
enough for those who are wise in such matters. 

This device of Swinburne’s, which might in his own wotds 
be described as that of 4 the multiform unity of inclusion,’ is, 
I believe, his own creation. As for as I know it is not to be 
found as a cultivated element of technique in any writer before 
him. It is one of the many things which show that the 
popular (and official) idea about his being wordy and windy 
etc., has no foundation in fact. Those who entertain that 
idea must have read him either superficially or else without 
the competence nfecessary to the perception of even the most 
elementary literary values. 

Mudi the same remark applies in the matter of his reputa- 
tion as a thinker. His considerable body of critical writings 
is as profound as it is extensive, and is the work of a first-dass 
mind in the general sense as well as of a poetical genius of the 
first order. Speaking of Tit Ag of Sbobsptart, Arnold 
Bennett says that it * is packed foil of critiasm whose weight 
and sensitiveness no other English critic could equal,’ and 
that is a perfectly just Observation, and it is applicable to 
Swinburne’s critical work as a whole. SaJntsbury, who 
never gives praise lightly, and is especially jealous in the 
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awarding of certificates of competence in bis own ttade ar 
profession, sums up that work in the following terms : 

A.complete re-reading of the whole prose work, in chronological 
order, has only increased my own admiration, always great, for 
the extraordinary felicity, and the broad-cast range, of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s impartial judgments on English and other literature. 1 * 

Indeed, the range of hts knowledge was exceptional, and in 
some matters must have been altogether unique. Certainly 
his knowledge of English poetry in all its manifes tations can- 
not be matched anywhere. He probably knew classical ’Greek 
poetry, and certain sections of Latin poetry, as well as anyone. 
As for French literature, it is hardly too much to say that he 
is practically the only Englishman who has really felt its true 
native qualities, has appreciated it, so to speak, from the 
inside. And here he did useful work in counteracting the 
pernicious and unhappily extensive influence of Matthew 
Arnold, who almost totally misrepresented French literature 
to his fellow-countrymen. 16 

Of the numerous instances of his critical felicity and 
shrewdness, I shall cite only two. In opposition to Goethe, 
who thought that Hamlet’s failure to make up his mind was 
due to * weakness of the will ’ and ■ innate inadequacy to his 
task ’ ; and in opposition also to his master Hugo, who held 
that it was due to 1 scepticism of the spirit ’ and * nebulous 
intellectual refinement,’ Swinburne maintained that if Hamlet 
failed to make up his mind it was because he ‘ had somewhat 
more of mind than another man to make up, and might 
properly want somewhat more time than might another man 
to do it in.’ And in proof of his contention he_ pointed out 
that the compulsory expedition of Hamlet to England and 
all the adventure that attended it was deliberately devised by 
Shakespeare to provide an opportunity for the display of the 
prince’s ‘ cool-headed and ready-witted courage and resource*; 
and that otherwise it would be devoid of all meaning. Again, 
within the space of little more than a page, he sums up the 
dominant features and controlling forces of Balzac’s genius 

u History of Eng/isb Prose PJytbm* 

11 Matthew Arnold’s knowledge of French wfp contemptible ; he could not teas 
French verse ; and he committed capital errors of appreciation on almost every Freud: 
author he touched — except in certain cases where he docilely took his cue from Safate* 
Beuve. 
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better than I have seen it done in hundreds of pages by critics 
who ate justly esteemed first-class : 

That supple practical sense, that laborious apprehension, so 
delicate and so passionate at once, of all forms of though! and 
energy, which were the great latent gifts of the deepest and widest 
mind that ever worked within the limits of inventive prose. . . . 
The incomparable power of condensing apparent vapour into 
tangible and malleable form, of helping us to handle air and measure 
mist, which is so instantly perceptible whenever Balzac begins to 
open up any intricate point of physical ormoral speculation. . . . 
Once consent to forget or overlook the mere mtowraff and social 
habiliment of Balzac’s intellect, you cannot foil of seeing that he 
of all men was fittest to grapple with strange things and words. . . . 

Such words give what is central in Balzac, and moreover 
bring into relief a side of his genius that is usually neglected. 
But Swinburne does not make a poet ot a pure artist of him ; 
on the contrary, he admits that of style in the higher sense he 
had none at all; but he immediately adds the extremely 
penetrating remark that it is very much better that a writer 
of Balzac’s sort should not possess or cultivate that particular 
kind of style. * Of poetic form, for example, we know that 
he knew nothing ; the error would be theirs who should 
think his kind of work the worse for that.’ Such a remark 
is all the mote remarkable coming from an expert in the style 
in question. 17 Swinburne was not least felicitous in his 
appraisement of men whose work was of a different order 
from his own. 

Among other particular points, one may mention the 
pages 1 * where he treats the slippery subject of literary 
obscurity,, and makes the right distinction between the two 
kinds, the bad and the good, that which arises from fogginess 
of mind and that which is caused by a certain electricity of 
thought. Such pages would have won the entire approbation 
of Mallarm£. Then the book on Blake is one of the most 
temerarious of literary enterprises ; but he does succeed in 
it, at least to the extent of making tolerably intelligible a 

» Hi. refad to ululc the anemic talent of R. L. Steven* on (a tefad that irritated 
Gosse and others) proceeded ic pert from the literary principle to which he here gives 
cspwiocL 'In Stevenson's stoics/ he said, 4 the style is always disturbing the 
illusion.* His own style, in verse osr prose, was always adequate to whatever occasion 

it wot 

u In the larger of the two essays on George Chapman. 
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•creation that seems a chaos, without divesting it of its optical 
and apocalyptic qualities. Altogether, his critical writings 
contain, more or less developed, the elements of a body of 
proftihnd and richly suggestive esthetic doctrine ; a point to 
which we shall have occasion to return later. 

It is often said tUat his critical essays are ill-composed in 
their general structure. This is an error that betrays a lack 
of critical insight ; it is true that the essays often are not 
worked out according to the beautifully simple and fool- 
proof plan inculcated *in certain educational establishments 
upon the young ; they are rather the productions of a man 
whose complexity is not unlike that of the Hamlet whose 
portrait he has restored. There is nothing uncertain or 
’ stumbling or fumbling or uncontrolled or unorganised in 
its progress. It is best figured, not as advancing along a line, 
but as situated at a centre and as reaching out to a number of 
points on the circumference related to the centre and under 
its authority. 19 The mode is that of a mind whose vision is 
various or multiple in its unity, a mind which sees connexions 
and implications and further relevances, and yet sees them 
within an ordered whole. This is true of Swinburne’s verse 
no less than of his prose. 

He was immeasurably more of a poet than the (TShaugh- 
nessys and the Dowsons (who lived on such crumbs as they 
could catch from his poetic table) ; yet, even in his most 
pre-Raphaelite 20 days, he was no mere aesthete, indifferent or 
impervious to the events affecting the fortunes of men in 
general and the destinies of his own and other nations. His 
interest in and reactions to English and Continental politics 
were as lively as those of a professional* politician, if not 
actuated by the same motives as the latter’s usually are. His 
works would furnish a reflection of, and a sort of running 
commentary on, the political history of Europe in the second 
half of the nineteenth century and the first decade of this. 
Among the decidedly pon-poetical works he mastered in his 
very early manhood were Blacks tone's Commentaries on the 
Lams of England (this was under the formidable surveillance 

>* Swinburne was well awam when be wet apparent l y making digteauona, and he 
•ometimee re m a rk e d upon it. E.g., ‘ I have dwelt Ciut long on a aeemingly irrelevant 
and dlaeunive inquiry became I could discover no method 10 fit to . . 

* He quite rightly deprecated die application to himtelf of this onfwtariate 
wotd. 
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of Stubbs). HU political ideas were not those of a mere f 
visionary. 

Even for science he had not the incuriosity or scorn of a 
Wordsworth or the poet of the popular imagination. Such a 
poem as Tbt Commmwtal shows that he followed the main 
lines of scientific progress with at least ai much attention and 
intelligence as a Clough, an Arnold or a Tennyson. He read 
and pondered such things as Tyndall’s Belfast Address (1874) 
and found them worthy of the most laudatory epithets. 

* Science so enlarged and harmonised,* he said, speaking of 
this address, ' gives me a sense as much of rest as of light ’ ; 
‘my habit of mind is not (I hope) unscientific, though my 
work lies in the field of art instead of science,’ he added with 
a self-appreciation that was as modest as it was just. 

But all this, respectable as it is, would not suffice to 
account for the intellectual as distinct from the poetical 
en t h u sia s m for Swinburne of a thinker of McTaggart’s 
e m in e n ce . There must be something else ; and indeed there 
is, and a very large measure of it. There is in Swinburne’s 
work in prose and verse not a more or less nebulous hearty 
or doleful or groping * attitude towards life,’ but a real 
philosophy, which from at least the Blah onwards to the end 
remained consistent and coherent in its fundamental principles. 
This philosophy in its essentials Swinburne first learned from 
Blake, and Aischylus was a strong confirming force from the 
start. Put very briefly, it is what he himself called tbeantropy, 
or the doctrine that Man, or rather the Soul of Man, is God. 
To call it atheism is to reduce and traduce it ; but it is certainly 
opposed to the orthodox forms of theism. It may loosely be 
described as pantheism, but with a strong emphasis on the 
human side of things. ‘The Eternal Great Humanity 
Divine ’ which Blake celebrates in his Milton is the deity and 
the great theme of this creed. ‘ God only Acts and Is in 
existing beings or Men ’ (Blake, Tbt Marriage of Hearn and 
Hall) is another presentation of the s^me idea. 

. . . man’s soul is man’s God still. 

And still its flame at mainmast height 

a • a • 

Sustains the indomitable light 
Whence only man hath strength to steer . . . 
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Save his own soul's light overhead. 

None leads him, and none ever led, » . ♦ 

• • ■ ■ • • 

Save his own soul he hath no star. 

And sinks, except his own sonl guide ... 

This is one of the niimetous expressions of the idea in Swin- 
burne. According to this creed, not each individual man 
can have the privilege and pleasure of equating himself with 
theDeity ; it is ‘ the substance of men which is Man ’ that is 
possessed of divinity; and Man not already and without 
effort is fully God : die process is one of forward and upward 
effort, one of aspiring and laborious Becoming. It is only 
by * culture and perfection of humanity,’ to quote Swinburne’s 
own words, that Man makes himself God. Again, ‘ the very 
toot or kernel of this creed is not the assumed humanity of 
God, but the achieved divinity of Man ; not incarnation from 
without, but development from within.’ That, it may be 
objected, is a degradation or a negation of godhead, but 
Swinburne has an answer ready for this : * There is no man 
unless the child can become a man ; is that equivalent to a 
denial of manhood ? ’ 

* The Inspiration of the Poetic Genius,’ as Blake calls it in 
the Milton , is a sovereign force. But at the centre of all 
living life, even animal and vegetative, there is part of the 
‘infinite spiritual life.’ There is no real division, no im- 
passable gulf between spirit and what is called matter. The 
latter is not to be despised or denied ; the body, no less than 
the soul, must be honoured and allowed freedom. This is 
Blake’s teaching, and Swinburne accepts it, not however 
without certain important exegetical reservations ; this 
identity or monism does not exclude certain differences ; the 
river’s channel must not be allowed to pass itself off as the 
rivet ; there are certain things of which the spirit alone and 
not the body can take any account. .That being granted, the 
body must be granted jts full rights, and nothing in the way 
of asceticism must be imposed on it. ‘ Energy is the only 
life, and is from the Body,* says Blake ; the senses are * inlets 
of the Soul,’ and so are essential to the fullest and highest 
existence, and to deny them is to Curtail one’s spirituality. 
Swinburne admits that the materialist’s doctrine that there 
is nothing beyond the body and the mystic’s doctrine that 
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there is nothing beyond the soul may issue in the samd 
practical consequences; but he tightly observes that the 
spirit in which a thing is done is what is ultimately decisive ; 
* the difference in thought and eye * between die two classes 
of men would always be * great and important * ; he himself 
certainly always approached any form* of indulgence from 
the spiritual and spiritualising and not from the merely 
materialistic or sensualist point of view : to classify him as a 
fleshly poet is to be insensible to the inner content and reach 
of his work. 

The senses, then, ate * inlets of the soul,' and ate to be 
used as such. ‘ If die doors of perception were cleansed,’ 
says Blake, * everything would appear to man as it is, infinite ’ ; 
but man is ‘ barred and petrified against the infinite,' owing 
to the prohibitions which have been imposed upon him by the 
orthodox creeds, and in particular by the Jewish content of 
die Christian creed. ' Virtue and abstinence,' no less than 
‘ sin,’ are in need of forgiveness, for they limit and warp the 
development of the spirit. This thought of Blake's reappears 
in Swinburne’s j Dolans : 

What ailed us, O gods, to desert you 
For creeds that refuse and restrain ? 

Come down and redeem us from virtue. 

Our Lady of Pain. 

Thus what is usually regarded as a naughty and insincere 
sally of provocative levity in a poem that is little better than 
a joke turns out to be an article of a very serious body of 
philosophy. 

In mythological terms, the Jewish and Christian God is 
* an activt but prolific ’ force, * at variance with the Eternals,’ 
with the earlier Gods, or with the fundamental principle of 
deity, and he it is who is the source of the religion which 
wars against 4 the large and liberal laws of light ’ ; this con- 
ception reminds one of the ^Eschylean contention between 
Prometheus and Zeus, with a force pet greater than Zeus in 
the background. 4 The spirit must be eternally at work 
consuming and destroying the likeness of things material 
and the religions made out of them,' continues Swinburne 
interpreting and approbating Blake. 

Our duty should be to accept * the Pantheistic revelation 
which consecrates all things and absorbs all contraries. 
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From this formula, which would, have pleased Hegel, might 
be deduced Swinburne’s conception of Law, and with it the 
othej and completing side of his system of morals. But he 
doubtless derived this element of his thought from other 
sources mote than from Blake, and from iEschylus more than 
from anybody else. * He believed that the universe was an 
order, a system under die rule of law. Not merely the laws 
which it is the business of science to detect, although he was 
not indifferent to the|e, and even took a certain delight in 
them, as being the initial indications of a greater order ; they 
were for him the ‘ first thread of the great due ’ ; and * when 
seen and seized even that first perception gives me an inde- 
scribable sense as of music and repose.’ (‘ It is Theism,’ he 
could not help adding, * which seems to me to introduce an 
dement — happily a factitious dement — of doubt, discord 
and disorder.’ n ) But it was something much bigger, much 
profounder than anything brought to light by physical science. 
For him, the ultimate law governing things was a moral law, 
and the best word he could find for it was Righteousness. 
It may be obscure to ordinary vision, but the * sense of it ’ 
is securdy * shrined in the soul ’ of man. 

Hence the complementary side of his ethical theory; 
there is ‘ no dearer or deeper duty ’ for man * than that of 
intellectual self-reliance, self-dependence, self-respect; an 
evangd not to be cancelled or supplanted by any revdation 
of mystic or prophet or saint.’ In verse the doctrine appears 
as follows : 

Then he stood up, and trod to dust 
Fear and desire, mistrust and trust, 

. . . . ,. . , 

And bound for sandals on his feet 
Knowledge and patience of what must 
And what things may be . . . 

Him can no God cast down, whom none 
Can lift in hope beyond the height 
Of fate and nature and tilings done 
By : the calm rule of might and right 
That bids men be and bear and do. 

And die beneath blind fkies or blue. 

» TMft opposition to Theism was one of the tevetal things that dttew McTaggatt 
to Swinburne ; with McTaggart the opposition in time bec am e « positive hatted. 
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This temper, joined to that of dux vita Sa vokptas, brings him 
into line with Lucretius ; in its attitude of resignation, or 
rather of understanding acceptance, it is also the creed of 
Goethe and Taine and other of the larger characters and minds 
of history ; and on these principles all Swinburne’s life was 
lived. 

Such, all too briefly outlined, is what may be called 
Swinburne’s intellectual and ethical philosophy, to which 
even a thinker like McTaggart has gone for insight and 
inspiration and moral support. I merely present it (it has 
never been set forth with even this small degree of adequacy), 
and I leave it for others to comment on it. I think 1 have 
done enough to show not only that Swinburne was in no 
mean measure intellectual, but also that he was highly moral 
and (in the deepest sense of that word) religious. 

There are no poems in all literature which are more 
philosophical than Htrtba (a favourite of McTaggart’s), and 
there are no philosophical poems to which it is inferior in 
beauty ; and Htrtba is by no means the only one of its kind 
in Swinburne’s work. When all is said, there is just as much 
• thought ’ in Swinburne as in Browning ; A Nympboltpt, 
for wrample, conveys with much more subtlety and power the 
thought or sentiment that Browning tries to express in a part 
of Saul', there is much mom real thought in him than in 
Arnold or Tennyson ; there is just as much as in Virgil, and 
a good deal mote than in Pindar. This list of comparisons 
could easily be extended, but there should be no need to do 
that. Of course one finds in Swinburne *no melodious 
whine of scepticism, no cobwebs of plea and counterplea, 
no jungle *of argument and brakes of analysis,’ to borrow 
his own scornful phrases. In his verse (for in his prose there 
is plenty of sheer intellect with the poet in abeyance) wc find 
at work * the imagination which apprehends ’ and not ‘ the 
imdfffxfanriing which dissects,’ to make use once again of 
his own language. An essential part of his creed as a poet 
(and also as a philosopher) was that in the unagination he 
had an avenue of approach to the highest realities ; an avenue 
that could never be provided by the mere understanding- 

And so we come bade to the grand and supreme matter 
the fact that above all he was a poet. AU these other thing*-' 
politics, science, philosophy— to whatever extent they 
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into his verse, are in his case, as in that of every true poet, 
subordinate to something else, and are in its service, although 
popularly it is supposed to be instrumental to than, or merely 
something in the nature of an embellishment to them ; and 
this something else with which they cannot be equated is 
poetry, and it would continue to exist and retain its value if 
any ideas associated with it were proved false or otherwise 
tendered uninteresting. 22 He cared for the intellect and the 
ttdths discoverable by the intellect, but as a poet he created 
‘ visions truer than tnfth,’ as he himself claimed in the poem 
which is his true autobiography, the record of himself seen 
under the aspect of Eternity. 28 It is as a poet chiefly that he 
challenges attention, and as a poet that he himself would wish 
to be given a place among the great of the earth. His 
importance as such is best appreciated perhaps when he is 
seen in the long perspective of the history of poetry in Europe. 
It will then incidentally be perceived that to talk of him, as is 
often done, as closing an epoch or a movement, and thus as 
being more or less finished with, is an error that is very wide 
of the mark. The chief fact, I should say, in the history of 
European poetry since the time of the greater Greeks is the 
emergence and gradual — although often interrupted and lost 
—conception of the essential and distinctive nature of poetry ; 
the idea that poetry is something independent, existing in and 
for itself, and not to be estimated in terms of something else 
of which it may accidentally happen to be the vehicle ; the 
idea, in short, of * pure poetry,’ of that something transcen- 
dental which remains over when a poem is by paraphrase or 
other scholastic liberties robbed of its content of thought, 
messages, moralities and other things which may valuable, 
but properly belong elsewhere in life. From this point of 
view the greatest enemy of poetry in the ancient world, was 
Plato, who on this matter was amazingly unintelligent, and 
his influence has lain heavy on and vitiated esthetic theory in 
all the succeeding centuries; Aristotle in one way, and 
.Txmginiis in another, Helped to correct his doctrine, but on 

■» To judge from examination papers (and other thing*), it is only these subordinate 
■agttm that engage the attention of teacher* in universities and other planes of 
Instruction. 

m Tbtkswa. The good Professor Chav takes the poet to tssfc for ontittiog 
to mention his earthly father and mother in this poem ; nor, it should be added #ith 
regret, do we find any allusion in it to bis sisters or his dog. 
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the whole his doctrine prevailed. In the modem world 
Plato’s counterparts ate legion, and in English letters Matthew 
Arnold is perhaps the most influential, and hence the most 
dangerous, of them. But with the help of technical ‘philo- 
sophers such as Kant, and of the German Romantics, and of 
other writers, the idea of pure and independent poetry began 
to come into its own towards the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; Coleridge, with his capital distinction between fancy 
and imagination, is one of the great English landmarks on 
the road of this advance ; Croce has 1 expounded (within his 
own system) this distinction in Italy; French Romantic 
theory, leading to Mallarmi, and from him to M. Valdry 
and the Supetrealists of today are other stages in the 
mm line of progress . 11 Tins, when all inessentials and 
ephemetals axe brushed aside, is the underlying and governing 
trend of true poetry. Independence, rhythm, music, mystery, 
dream, vision, something transrational and transcendental: 
these are some of the words which would enter into the 
definition of this trend. Now part of the importance of 
Swinburne lies in the fact that all these things are found in his 
work in an eminent degree ; and his most cogent writing on 
ysffrietics is that devoted to the defence of this conception of 
poetry. It is true that in his case, as in that of Hugo and 
other great poets, these things are often found in the company 
of other things, but that does not alter the main fact ; Swin- 
burne, like Shelley and Hugo, could write not only pure 

* A c ontemp orary crick who it especially note wort hy in this regard it Mr. 
Wyndfaam Lewis : * The finest type of mind ... lifts the creative impulse into an 
absolute region free of Spengferian M history ” or politics/ * An is as much s “ time- 
km * as technicsl invention is a creature of time/ * Creative tit ii a spell, s 
ralimnan, an jncsntation ^ in short/ * The trust is tapping the supernatural 

sources tad potentialities of our existence.* 

Such utterances convey admirably the essential tod difierenrial astute of the highest 
kind of creative tit — the kind in which Sw inbur ne is without s superior. They aU 
occur in lie. Lewis's Mm, which in my view is the most considerable 

mmf In critidsm produced for many yetis past not only in England but in Europe. 
Jt is truly philosophic criticism, in the sense that it retches through manifestations or 

nb artistic metaphysical. political and ocher — to the generative origins 

whence they derive. It is practically the only thin g mf its hind in English worthy to 
be compared with that excellent French criticism, at once scientific end artistic-* 
might be called so analytical synthesti—of which M. Paul Bourget is perhaps the most 
successful practitioner (but Mr. Lcwfehas nodring<^M. Bouiye^sbi ^ide 

tive wit). It Is temarkabis that “Mm md VPuttrn Mm, hr 

at tbe univeftitks, sbouid here been written by a mad who is by primary ocnipati 011 * 
paiaser wn d hit had tiff sakhtiic experien ce at att. 
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\xxttjr but poetry that apparently was not pure, though it 
never failed to have certain transcendental qualities; The 
important thing is that Swinburne pleaded powerfully for 
pure and independent poetry, and created not a little of it. 

But there is another side where he is concerned. He 
stood for law, not only in his intellectual and moral philosophy 
but also in his theory and practice as a poet .* 6 He must have 
form, and not only is he one of the greatest masters of music 
and vision, he is also one of the most notable masters of form 
the world has ever seen. This is what he loved in the Greeks, 
and especially in iEschylus and Sophocles and Pindar. In 
this sense he is thoroughly classic ; the only other poet in 
English who can be ranked with him in this regard is Milton. 

' His command of pure classic form is no less sure than Milton’s, 
and it is for more extensive in its range. It is not too much 
to say that the only ^Eschylean and Pindaric odes in English 
are those to be found in his work. It may here be remarked 
that his imagination on one of its sides is truly ./Eschylean. 
It moves along avenues of strangeness and vastness, and comes 
into transmundane places of the spirit. Hugo’s (and possibly, 
but in a much lesser degree, Marlowe’s) is the only other 
genuinely .dEschylean imagination in modem literature ; but 
Swinburne also had at his command a grace as exquisite as 
that of Sophocles, and this is a thing that cannot be said of 
these other writers. 

The contemporary indifference regarding him is chiefly 
explicable by the fact that poetry to-day has left the great 
highway and has lost itself in side-tracks. Three main 
provinces of activity are at present discernible. First, there 
are the spasmodic and incoherent efforts oftthe Superrealists ; 
the great fault of these writers is that they naively accept 
anything that the * Subconscious ’ (a comprehensive thing 
upon which can be fathered practically all things rational and 
absurd) chooses at any moment of sanity, inebriation or ill- 
health to throw up ; npt realising that what emerges from it 
can at the best be only material for art and not art itself. 
Then there ate those who would harness poetry (with or 
without form — mostly without) to some ideology or other ; 

•* He was * content in the recognition and happy in the acceptance of that immoral 
tad immnvMft instinct whose impulse it for law, whose passion is for harmony, and 
whose service is perfect freedom.* 
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to democracy, labour, communism, the sufferings and 
aspirations of the proletariat, the vapours and odours of the 
slums ; this of course is simply a return by another route to 
the conception of Matthew Arnold and Plato. Lastly there 
ate those who, with or without attachment to ideologies, 
prcconise a departure from strict foam and high music : 
mostly, it is to be guessed, because their capacities are not 
equal to such things. Perhaps the chief representative of this 
school is the American writer Mr. T. S. Eliot. The fact that 
he has won so much respectful attention in British countries 
is a measure of the decadence of the times in which we live.** 
Beneath all his carefully arranged trappings of European 
culture there is the spirit of America. And this spirit is, 
in so for as European culture is concerned, a spirit of dis- 
integration. It is probably a much greater menace to the old 
world than anything which has its origin in Russia. In the 
case of Mr. Eliot and his disciples the disintegration is 
directed towards the two most precious elements of European 
culture. But those two things, high music and strict form, 
ate too fundamental a part of the European genius to be 
eradicated. They are bound to assert and impose themselves 
again with renewed force, and that is why Swinburne’s glory 
is assured so long as Europe survives. And the idea of pure 
poetry is also bound to make headway, because it proceeds 
from a major truth, and represents one of the more imperative 
demands of the human spirit. That is another reason why 
Swinburne’s glory is sure to survive and increase with the 
years; when die stammerings and lispings and cacophonies 
and posturings and Bceotian theories and pretensions of 
contemporary poaticules and their expounders and showmen 
shall have been consigned to the place which is their due. 


His prose is no less remarkable than his verse for qualities 
of form and imagination. Saintsbuty enthusiastically quotes 
the overture of the review of UHomfot <pd rit as an example 
of 'gorgeous prose-poetry,’ but there ate much greater things 
than that in Swinburne's prose, gorgeous or merely quiet. 
‘ Tbe remote sweet cuye of hill against a sky filled 

“ Amber rtgn of the dead wee of the **e U the rwppct eeeorfed to 
which iwpyi the gam tm l Moml efetaee of proa ngudtd » one of the 6ner 
•ad not nmefy m • coUecdoo of coontew of cx pnu i oa. 
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Evening, seen far above the tows of folded sheep * is one of 
many specimens of the lattex kind. Samples of the foxmet 
ate mote frequent, and hete again choice is difficult. I shall 
give two or three examples of what pethaps might be called 
primal ot prehistoric vision : 

• 

. . . these bones are touched with dim green and gold colour ; 
such a faint fierce tint as one might look for on the cast scales or 
flakes' of dragons left astrand in the ebb of a deluge. 

• 

A Titan, with one weighty hand lying on a gigantic skull, 
rests at the edge of a green sloping moor, himself seeming a grey 
fragment of moorland rock, ... the sky is all night and fixe, 
bitter red and black. 

A sound as of a sweeping wind ; a prospect as over dawning 
continents at the fiery instant of a sudden sunrise ; a splendour 
now of stars and now of storms ; an expanse and exultation of 
wing across strange spaces of air and above shoreless stretches 
of sea . . . 

There is nothing in the prose of De Quincey nor in the verse 
of Leconte de Lisle and of Hugo to surpass such things in 
their own particular class. Many other effects, ranging from 
the severest to the most opulent, from the most subtle and 
delicate to the vastest and most oceanic, could be added to 
this short list ; Swinburne’s prose in its extraordinary variety 
of tones, shades, texture and dimension offers no less rich a 
repertory than his verse. All his critics, including even his 
admirers, have large reservations to mate about it. Thus 
Saintsbury, who would give up none of the verse, says that 
the prose frequently calls for the sieve. I*mysel£*would let 
go none of the prose, because, at least from the Blah onwards, 
in every single sentence or other lowest artistic unit of sense 
I find some valuable intellectual or imaginative quality, and 
certainly always some felicity of form or music ; anything 
coming from such a njind, and, moreover, not rejected by 
that mind itself as unworthy of publication, cannot be void 
of spiritual interest and price to a reader who has been 
strongly attracted by any of its compositions ; we are anxious 
to conserve the least scraps of drawftg left by the hand of a 
* Leonardo or a Raphael. 

His drama receives even less praise than his prose. Of 
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to democracy, labour, communism, the sufferings an<? 
aspirations of the proletariat, the vapours and odours of the 
slums ; this of course is simply a return by another route to 
the conception of Matthew Arnold and Plato. Lastly there 
are those who, with or without attachment to ideologies, 
preconise a departure from strict form and high music: 
mostly, it is to be guessed, because their capacities are not 
equal to such things. Perhaps the chief representative of this 
school is the American writer Mr. T. S. Eliot. The fact that 
he has won so much respectful attention in British countries 
is a measure of the decadence of the times in which we live . 26 
Beneath all his carefully arranged trappings of European 
culture there is the spirit of America. And this spirit is, 
in so far as European culture is concerned, a spirit of dis- * 
integration. It is probably a much greater menace to the old 
world than anything which has its origin in Russia. In the 
case of Mr. Eliot and his disciples the disintegration is 
directed towards the two most precious elements of European 
culture. But those two things, . high music and strict form, 
are too fundamental a part of the European genius to be 
eradicated. They are bound to assert and impose themselves 
again with renewed force, and that is why Swinburne’s glory 
is assured so long as Europe survives. And the idea of pure 
poetry is also bound to make headway, because it proceeds 
from a major truth, and represents one of the more imperative 
demands of the human spirit. That is another reason why 
Swinburne’s glory is sure to survive and increase with the 
years; when the stammerings and lispings and cacophonies 
and posturings and Boeotian theories and pretensions of 
contemporary pocticules and their expounders and showmen 
shall have been consigned to the place which is their due. 


His prose is no less remarkable than his verse for qualities 
of form and imagination. Saintsbury enthusiastically quotes 
the overture of the review of V Homme qui rit as an example 
of * gorgeous prose-poetry,’ but there are much greater things 
than that in Swinburne’s prose, gorgeous or merely quiet. 

‘ The remote sweet cu^ye of hill against a sky filled with 

M Another sign of the decadence of the age if the respect accorded to works . 
which impugn the great traditional virtues of prose regarded as one of the finer arts, 
and not merely as a collection of counters of expression. 
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Evening, seen far above the tows of folded sheep ' is one of 
many specimens of the lattet kind. Samples of the former 
ate mote frequent, and here again choice is difficult. I shall 
give two or three examples of what perhaps might be called 
primal or prehistoric vision : 

• 

. . . these bones are touched with dim green and gold colour ; 
such a faint fierce tint as one might look for on the cast scales or 
flaked of dragons left astrand in the ebb of a deluge. 

• 

A Titan, with one weighty hand lying on a gigantic skull, 
rests at the edge of a green sloping moor, himself seeming a grey 
fragment of moorland rock, ... the sky is all night and fire, 
bitter red and black. 

A sound as of a sweeping wind ; a prospect as over dawning 
continents at the fiery instant of a sudden sunrise ; a splendour 
now of stars and now of storms ; an expanse and exultation of 
wing across strange spaces of air and above shoreless stretches 
of sea . . . 

There is nothing in the prose of De Quincey nor in the verse 
of Leconte de Lisle and of Hugo to surpass such things in 
their own particular class. Many other effects, ranging from 
the severest to the most opulent, from the most subtle and 
delicate to the vastest and most oceanic, could be added to 
this short list ; Swinburne’s prose in its extraordinary variety 
of tones, shades, texture and dimension offers no less rich a 
repertory than his verse. All his critics, including even his 
admirers, have large reservations to mstke about it. Thus 
Saintsbury, who would give up none of the verse, says that 
the prose frequently calls for the sieve. I*myscl£»would let 
go none of the prose, because, at least from the Blake onwards, 
in every single sentence or other lowest artistic unit of sense 
I find some valuable intellectual or imaginative quality, and 
certainly always some felicity of form or music ; anything 
coming from such a mind, and, moreover, not rejected by 
that mind itself as unworthy of publication, cannot be void 
of spiritual interest and price to a reader who has been 
strongly attracted by any of its compositions ; we are anxious 
to conserve the least scraps of drawftg left by the hand of a 
Leonardo or a Raphael. 

His drama receives even less praise than his prose. Of 
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course, if it is read in the attitude of mind in which one teadfe 
Ibsen, Galsworthy and Bernstein (all excellent in their own 
line), then it will naturally be found uninteresting and even 
dreary. It should be approached in the far different mood' 
one brings to bear on work such as that of iEschylus and 
Webster. It is (even in the case of the linduly much maligned 
Sisters, an experiment in poetic realism) action, character, 
motive, etc., poetised [ and so lifted out of all the conventions 
of prose. Taken thus, it will be found to contain no small 
amount of delicate psychological analysis, and great skill in 
arranging in a well-graduated crescendo of tragedy a remark- 
able number of events faithfully presented with almost an 
excessively meticulous regard for historical verities ; and of 
course high and noble poetry is abundant in it. I will give 
no more than two examples : 

I that have held a land between twin lips 
And turned large England to a little kiss ; 

God thinks not of me as contemptible. 

These lines from a tragedy written when he was little more 
than an adolescent would arouse admiring attention if they 
were found in one of the chronicle plays of Shakespeare. 
And this, from the last of his dramatic works : 

Two men came down 
And peered along the water-side : and two 
Game after — men whose eyes raked all the night. 

Searching the shore — I lay beneath my boat — 

Beside it on the darkling side — and saw. 

Then came a horseman— -Sire, his horse was white — 

The moonshine made his mane like dull white fire — 

And»on his trupper heavily hung a corpse. 

Arms held from swaying on this side, legs on that, 

• I know not which on either — but the men 
Held fast that held : and hard on Tiber’s side 
They swung the crupper towards the water — sharp 
And swift as a mafo may steer a horse — and caught 
And slung their dead into the stream : and he 
Drifted, and caught the moon across his face 
That shone like life against it : and the chief 
Till then sat silent as the moon at watch, 

And then bade hurl stones on the drifting dead 
And sink him out of sight : and seeing this done, 

Rode thence, and they strode after. 
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Is there in the whole range of dramatic writing anything mote 
tersely and starkly realistic than that ? And yet Swinburne is 
accused of being incurably diSuse and of being unable to 
compass severe and telling economy 1 17 

* 

He is not commonly thought of as a novelist, but his work 
in this art is not without solid merits. Here he contrived 
without difficulty (apparently) to keep to the level and con- 
vention of the craft, and did not raise the whole matter (as 
he did even in art criticism) to the higher power of poetry in 
the strictest sense of that term. He published only one novel, 
A Year’s Letters (republished as Love’s Cross Currents), and 

• on the whole it had a very favourable reception. It certainly 
deserved it, although it would seem to be forgotten to-day. 
The characterisation in its variety and subtlety is admirable, 
and the epistolary mode of progression through humorous 
and tragic circumstances is most felicitously managed . 88 It 
is worth while giving two or three specimens of wit, fun or 
humour: 

Reform, emancipation, manure, the right of voting, the national 
burden, the adulteration of food, mechanics, farming, sewerage, 
beetroot sugar, and the loftiest morality formed each in turn the 
staple of that excellent man’s discourse. If an exhausted visitor 
sought refuge in the son’s society, Mr. Cheyne would hold forth 
by the hour on divorce. Church questions, pantheism, socialism 
(Christian or simple), the equilibrium of society, the duties of each 
class, the mission of man, the balance of ranks, education, develop- 
ment, the stages of faith, the meaning of the age, the relation of 
parties, the regeneration of the priesthood, the refqjjnation of 

17 Those who deride Swinburne’s dramatic work would do well to ponder the 
following words of Mr. Granville Barker, a playwright, and nothing if not a. man 
of the theatre — that theatre for which Swinburne expres sl y declared he did not write : 

‘ Swinburne, rejecting the theatre, is yet fat more dramatist than Tennyson. . . . 
Whatever else he may lack it will not be emotion. . . . If it is not drama, it is the 
true stuff of drama. It has authentic impulse, it is no# the mete filling out of an Eliza* 
bethan pattern. . . . Time and spin great moments occur. . . .’ ( Tompson , Swiabmw, 
Mmditb — and tbo Tboafn.) 

ss Lafburcade places Loot's Cross Cmrronts near Vanity Fair and above certain 
of Mfe^dith’a novels : this estimate, I think, is not at all exaggerated. Especially 
memorable in its complex subtlety, in its bard and yet not untender capacity for tutelary 
intrigue, la the character of Lady Helena Midhur^ One of the very few possibly 
false touches in the book is where she speaks fervently of Hugo as * the master ' s 

* there, it would seem, we hear, not die voice of them&Victorian great lady, but oftke 
author himself. On die other band, it is natural to find Swiabutne’a Voice in Reggie 
Harewood, for the latter is in large part a piece of consistent self-potttaitute. 

Vm» CXXI-No. 7*4 * - 
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criminals, and the destiny of women. Had fate or date allowed it— 
but stem chronology forbade — he would assuredly have figured 
as president, as member, or at least as correspondent of the Society 
for the Suppression of Anatomy, the Society for the Suppression of 
Sex, or die Ladies’ Society for the Propagation of Contagious 
Diseases (Unlimited). , 


Everywhere she went there was this wretched man hanging on 
at her heels. They were not much to bang on to, by the by, for 
she had horrid feet. 

• • • • * 

He was a detestable man, and had a voice exactly like a cat with 
a bad cold in the head. 

These show that Swinburne, had he wished to exploit this 
talent, could have competed not unsuccessfully with even 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, and other of the 
master humorists of our time. And there are epigrammatic 
virtuosities in the book that would have excited the envious 
(and no doubt spheterising) admiration of Oscar Wilde. 
Mote interesting than this point, however, is the almost 
irritated sense of futility and frustration, of stupid waste of 
fine forces, with which the book leaves us at the end. It 
simply peters out into blank nothingness, with no dramatic 
emphasis and no prospect of any kind into the future. Swin- 
burne has in some ways curiously anticipated the technique 
or manner of Chekhov. Of the many other excellent things 
in this various masterpiece one in particular calls for remark, 
and that is the superb little conte in the twentieth letter — a 
miniature-tragedy of gallant and worshipful love done to 
death by the sttong-souled treachery of the beauty it adores, 
and glad to die with the sensation of the soft masterful female 
fingers dabbling at a husband’s command in the fatal wound, 
and collecting therefrom blood to sprinkle on the paling face 
over which they had amorously played in the earlier watches 
of the night 

He wrote another novel, Lesbia Brandon, which received 
very high praise from authorities so different as Leslie Stephen 
and George Meredith® Owing to a series of accidents it 
never appeared in Swinburne's lifetime. But it exists in 
manuscript, and most certainly should be given to the world. 
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•Here is the place for a vigorous protest. This and many 
other of Swinburne’s compositions remain unpublished 
because Gosse and the late Mr. T. J. Wise, editors of the 
BoneSmb edition, deemed them not sufficiently respectable. 
Some of them have been printed privately, and axe available for 
inspection in the British Museum. It will be seen that they 
are for more respectable than passages of Aristophanes, 
Catullus and Rabelais, which axe put into the hands of the 
male and female young. And they are much mote respect- 
able than that ludicrously overrated pastiteio, hotchpotch or 
compost of mostly borrowed patches called Ulysses , which 
is well known to enjoy a circulation that extends almost to 
the manse and the schoolroom. 1 * Such gratuitous censorship 

‘ exercised over one of the greatest English writers is nothing 
less than a scandal of the most intolerable kind. 

Even more flagrant perhaps is the tampering (in the 
Bmburcb edition) with the text of the corpus of Swinburne’s 
writings — a text definitely established by the poet himself, 
and therefore to be scrupulously respected as canonical. 
There is a quite uncalled-for transference of poems from one 
to another of the collections in which they originally appeared ; 
more serious still, at least one poem is omitted altogether 
(without any kind of notice or indication), and there is nothing 
in it that the most rigid of Puritans could object to ; most 
serious of all, Gosse has suppressed completely the dedicatory 
epistle to Watts-Dunton which Swinburne specially wrote 
for the collected edition of all his poetical work, wishing to 
make dear for all time in the plainest and most decisive 
manner possible the extent to which in his own view he was 
indebted to the most serviceable of all frichds ; swthat now, 
this Bmbureb edition is introduced, not as Swinburne meant 
all such editions to be, by the long dedicatory letter (which, 
besides being admirably written is a predous record of the 
poet’s views on his own work), but by a. crabbed preface by 
Gosse in which the robust and fiery spirit of Swinburne is 
pre s ent ed as being ‘ customarily docile ’ to the smallest and 
rnnar unintelligent suggestions ox demands of Watts-Dunton. 
This is the initial note struck on tfe unwary reader’s mind, 
and it is thus predisposed that he*approaches the poetical 

” It ccrtrinfr rectira e adw a toti c uneattoa in the da co ua w ionn 

university fe ctm c tt . 
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compositions of Swinburne ; Watts-Duntoo, instead of* 
figuring as a protective friend of grateful genius, is cunningly 
characterised as an unpleasant and repressive i nflu ence^ and 
is edged off the stage altogether ; never, surely, did brooding 
and perseverant malignity achieve so dexterous and so 
satisfying a revenge. 40 * 


One of the most striking of his gifts was not only the 
range and profundity of his literary knowledge, but the skill 
and ease with which he could write verses in other languages. 
Buskin said of him that he could write in Greek, Lati n, Italian 
and French as perfectly as he could in English, and there is 
not very much exaggeration in this. Jealous and sly critics 
like George Moore have tried to denigrate his French verses ; 

I have shown many of them to several French writers, who 
have agreed that, though not all of the same artistic merit, 
they were all perfectly idiomatic, and nowhere betrayed any 
sign of the foreigner; sometimes, these writers further 
agreed, they reached a very high level poetically. 41 Which 
leads one to believe that Swinburne’s Latin and Greek verses, 
which Jowett and other authorities greatly admired, would 
have won the approbation of men of letters in the ancient 
world. His astonishing virtuosity in this line was well 

m Thn faulty Bonchtni edition it, ilu I likely to be the tundard one for many 
decades to come. 

M. Lafourcade has large reserves to make on the subject of Swinburne's com- 
petence in French. So far as my own consultations go, M. Lafourcade in this matter 
is in a minority of one. He instances one or two errors of gender, and adduces a few 
constructions which he considers soledstic (Swinburne probably had good authority 
for some if qfiLall of tbetn) c In sny case, a few such slips would not necessarily 
invalidate Swinburne’s claim to be taken seriously as a writer in French. Conrad's 
works abound in faulty, unidiotnttic or at least very questionable constructions, but 
that does not prevent him from being a cco r d ed a very honourable place among the 
makers of English literature. (Still, we can imagine an English schoolmaster or some 
other pedantic busybody impugning his right to that place on the strength of a plausibly 
presented list of his lapses or departures from classic or current usage.) And, when 
all is said, even M. Lafourcade is constrained to admit that Swinburne possessed * une 
cotmaissancc extraordinaire de la langue, une maltris/du vocabulaire que beaucoup de 
not auteurs pouctaient envier, une vigueur aaoanalc dans lc maniement de la pdriode/ 

I have found, in one of tbejetters to Mallamri, p ub l i sh e d in the Bondmrtb edition, 
at least one mistake that cannot be a misprint, as undoubtedly certsin others are. 
Gosse, who edited dune letters, mid who liked to pass as a linguistic and literary 
polymath, and succeeded in gettfef himself accepted as such by the inexpert, wse not 
equal to the detection of this error ; elsewhere, however, ipropw of a mere kps** 
a tkmi of Swinburne's, he enriches the world with the information that the subjunctive 
is * usually * required after fm iq m. 
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•illustrated when he was invited to contribute to the memorial 
book of verses on the death of Thfophile Gautier : he seat 
in poems in four languages, which is surely a record of its 
kind! Those in Greek have never appeared in this country ; 
they have much charm, and it is desirable that they should be 
available for British ceaders. 

One of the reasons why he could write with so little 
difficulty in Greek (and could impart so much of ge nu i n e 
Greek form at its best into his English verse) is that he had a 
peculiar, an altogether unusual, spiritual and almost tempera- 
mental affinity with Hellenic modes of thought and feeling. 
Even the prehistorical figures of classical legend, as he himself 
more than once said, were * much nearer and more real ’ to 
him than the creatures of the mediaeval imagination. He 
could * hardly screw up his faith to practical belief in Arthur/ 
but Ercctheus was endued with actual life for him. In spite 
of his love for certain sections of the Old Testament, the 
Jewish genius was even more remote from him than Western 
medievalism ; for his Nordic and Hellenic cast of mind it was 
something foreign with which he could have no intimate 
sympathies. The Jews, he said, ‘ arc alien from us in blood 
and character ’ ; ‘ even the poet of Job/ he felt, ‘ is a Semitic 
alien/ while on the other hand iEschylus ‘is an Aryan 
kinsman of our own.* He at least was related to iEschylus 
and his world in some spiritual cousinship, and hence com- 
mand over the speech iEschylus used was in some sort 
natural to him. 

It was no less natural that a part of him should find its 
truest utterance in French. In many ways France was the 
country of his most especial election, atfd he was^drawn to it 
much more strongly than he was to any other foreign land 
of modem times. No native Frenchman could have loved 
the best of it more passionately than he.** He identified 
hitrwlf with it in spirit, and always lqoked upon it as another 
homeland ; he talked of his ‘ quasi-national feeling of patriot- 
ism ’ for it, of his ‘ loyalty as a Frenchman (partly by Wood » 
and wholly in heart and sympathy and inherited duty).’ It 
is not surprising therefore that he interpreted its greatness 

JS For what be conceived to be the occastotuTwoxst of it be could fiod wo^ cf 
th up disapprobation and dtecsit, aa many good Ffeachtacn have done, and a* be 
himadf did in the case of England andothe* objectsof hfc tegtrd tad affection* 

» IldvitapiM^TO 
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to England with infinitely mote understanding and insight? 
than any of his fellow-countrymen have ever done ; and it is 
not surprising on the other hand that the Parnassians and 
Symbolists accepted him, not only as the greatest of living 
English poets, but as one of themselves, as a French poet 
admitted to full membership of their own chapel or guild. 

Intellectually, he had citizenship (and therewith lordship) 
in mote than one country and century, and the range of his 
spiritual acquaintance was probably more extensive than that 
of any other poet in the whole of literature ; he was indeed a 
good European, in the highest possible meaning of that 
phrase. 


As for his physique,** which has been the subject of much 
opprobrious remark, he was about the same size as Napoleon. 
He was certainly the opposite of stolid, and at times his 
movements were mote animated than those of most men. 
But he was a poet ; and a doctor who examined him when he 
was a child pronounced that he had an excess of nervous 
vitality, which might not unreasonably be regarded as an 
asset in a poet. Concerning his sentimental and allied life, 
a few more or less cryptic words must suffice. His attitude 
towards what he himself obscures under the name of* Platonic 
love' is well enough shown by his several contemptuous 
references to it, and to Plato and Socrates in their relationship 
to it. As for his algolagnia, that is a subject that need not 
detain us, for it has no importance at aU in itself. Such 
things only begin to be interesting when they ate seen as 
ptoviding'the ardSt'Vith material out of which he produces 
beauty or some form of art; that this does happen in the case 
of Swinburne is shown magnificently by Anactoria and other 
poems of its kind. The employment of this or that other 
vice or virtue to explain a man’s work is only a cheap and 
clumsy misuse of ‘ Freudianism,' one. of the most detestable 
fashions of this age (I do not say that Freudianism is not 

M Goise’a systematic distortion sad denigration of Swinburne extends even to 
physical details ; he says, for insompe, that the poet's eyes were small: here his malig- 
nancy outruns his prudence, £ot tnete exists no small amount of evidence to the con- 
trary, Even M. Lafiwrcade, who almost invariably treats Gosst with a c qu i e sce nt 
revcfeoae, ventuiit to indiema that he is snhmtei on this poin^ sad that Swinburne’s 
eyes wemronarkablybeaxitifid snd mom than otdinaxaly huge* This is only one tern. 
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* estimable when used within doe limits by those qualified to 
practise it). Such a method never really explains nor even 
coneys genius, but it is responsible for a lot of distortion ; 
we have had far too much of it. 

As for Swinburne’s relations with Adah Isaacs Menken, 
we have his own wold, which is enough for me, for he was a 
man of honour and a gentleman, and therefore could not be 
the braggart liar that his enemies make him out to be. And 
we have her own words in a letter sent to a common friend 
of theirs : 

. . . Tell him all — say out my despairing nature to him— take 
care of his precious life. Write at once ; believe in me and my 
holy love for him. . . . 

For any man who is nqt ignorant or witless in such matters, 
the truth is writ plainly enough in the suspiring solicitude of 
those phrases.* 8 


On the question of Swinburne’s life at * The Pines ’ and 
Watts-Dunton’s influence on him, strong protests have been 
raised by well-informed friends of the two writers against the 
misrepresentations and insinuations of Gosse.* 6 Swinburne’s 
own testimony is categorical : his constant sentiment was 
one of affectionate gratitude towards a friend who had 
rescued his genius from premature collapse. There was no 
teal falling off in his work after he settled in ‘ The Pines ’ ; 
there was change, or development, but* that was only to be 
expected. In point of amplitude and strength his prose and 
verse undoubtedly gained. As Saintslywy says.jjot one of 
the poems he wrote after his move thither can be neglected, 

M And yet Mr. Bernard Falk, in the chapter of his book Tb» NaJuJ Lady where be 
discusses this relationship, extracts from this letter the very contrary of the 
meaning which it so manifestly conveys. The unduly credulous in these arcana should 
read the seventeenth chapter of Frank Harris’s biography of Mr, Bernard Shaw, end 
note bow another exactly similar legend tuna out to be devoid of all fou n da t io n . 
They should also note the conclusion arrived at fay M. Lafoureade, who, although 
accepting at its &ce value the bantering story of the joke concocted by Burton and 
Rossetti and its outcome, is folly convinced that Swinburne is not to be regarded as 
k subnormal, but rather as in a very high degree abnormal It it necessary, he says, to 
w * abattre one bonne fols la ldgende d*un Swinbutofe l’activitd puretnent *ngUecttM&es 
form* par la nature k route vie des sens et ne c omp renant pas les dmodpna de ls chair.’ 
And, altogether, it ia wise to keep in mind that this matter may be much mom complex 
thahiauaea% 

w See, for example, Rickett and Hgkat* comments in their edition of tfaeletteta. 
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for each one contains some quality of beauty that cannot be 
found in any of those preceding it If his opinions under- 
went modification, it was not under pressure from Watts- 
Dunton, from whom he continued to differ on certain matters 
to the end. His reserves with regard to Walt Whitman, for 
example, he formulated clearly enough years before he went 
to ‘ The Pines.’ And his final attitude towards the thin and 
genteel and ill-informed talent of Matthew Arnold is pre- 
figured in one of the papers he wrote as an undergraduate. 

He has frequently been accused of defection or apostasy 
in the matter of his political filth. It is true that he who in 
1867 wrote An Appeal to England on behalf of the condemned 
Fenian prisoners showed himself twenty-two years later to 
be one of the most uncompromising enemies of Home Rule ; 
and wrote thus on Holy Ireland and her woes and her sons 
and her claims : 

A web of Irish lies was spun. 

To hold the faith of fools in fee. 

The proof is plain as noonday sun. 

That we should grant her claims with glee. 

Meantime, with skips that match the flea. 

Her heroes whine and puke and pule. 

Shriek, shirk; skulk, bluster, yelp, and flee : 

Which proves that Ireland needs Home Rule. 

It is also true that the author of Songs before Sunrise , the 
celebrant of sacrosanct republicanism, bade England on the 
outbreak of the war in the Transvaal ‘scourge these dogs . . . 
down out of life,’ Mhcse dogs ’ being the Boers. This is 
true, and IFshocks doctrinaire natvttl. But there was nothing 
indefensible in his position. He never really ceased to 
maintain republicanism as his ideal, but he would not ignore 
realities,’ 7 and it was only through realities that he would 
advance to the ideal. <He said * no one ever could, or can, 
call me a Radical, in the English senstf of the word ’ — a truth 
which appears to be beyond the grasp of those who criticise 
his politics. The character and methods of the Home Rule 
fanatics disgusted him. q‘ Other gangs have been as bloody, 

M * PMaong-y garde, Swinburne est me meat dope, et lei exete de set enthou- 
•fames ne doivent jms oops cachet k force de son intellect,* M. Lafouscadc well 
remarks iprepn of Swir bume's political doctrines. 
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> bat not such liars and cowards/ As regards principles, he 
enunciated them clearly in the following words : 

people seem nowadays to forget • . . that the first principle of 
a Republican is and must be Unity (without which liberty can only 
mean licence — or pure anarchy— or pretentious hypocrisy) and that 
Republicans ought in common consistency and honesty to be the 
first to protest against a party of anarchists and intriguers whose 
pplicy is to break up the state. 

Which is thoroughly sound political thinking. And in the 
light of it all apparent lapses from his republican idealism 
could be explained. Here is the essence of his political 
creed, summed up in verses as happily pregnant and 
economical as those of any gnomic poet of the classical or 
the modem world : 

• 

He is master and lord of his brothers 
Who is worthier and wiser than they. 

Him only, him surely, shall others. 

Else equal, observe and obey. 

Every good man could subscribe whole-heartedly to that — 
with a large pessimistic question as to the word surely . 


From first to last his courage was that of the lad who 
wished he could have ridden in the great charge at Balaclava. 
At Eton some inner force compelled respect for his unfashion- 
able literary preoccupations and his strange almost non-human 
personality, and those who might have been expected to bully 
were powerless against it ; when he was not far from old age 
a loutish disgruntled poetaster who lowered waver him in 
corporal size menaced him with physical violence on Putney 
Heath, and the same force came into play again and paralysed 
the fellow. 

His kindness and humanity are shown in the following 
words of a letter to lag mother, describing a visit he had paid 
to a bedridden boy who had longed to have some personal 
acquaintance with England’s greatest poet : 

I have called twice since, with borics to amuse him — and have 
managed not to cry in his presence, though thinking of him and 
his gratitude and pleasure (at sight of me) has more than once made 
my eyes smart and moisten in private. 
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* Almost the first impression’ he made on Mr. Beerbohmt 
was that of ‘ a very great gentleman ’ ; the very first impres- 
sion of course being of something that transcended that 
precious merely human or social condition. ' 

Arnold Bennett’s multiple and darting attention, which 
was usually solicited by a multitude of c things in any scene 
that happened to be before him, was once violently concen- 
trated and absorbed by the face of a figure approaching him 
up Putney Hill, and what the novelist saw then remained the 
most memorable and moving impressibn of his life : 

I could see nothing but his face and head. I did not notice 
those ridiculously short trousers that Putney people invariably 
mention when mentioning Swinburne. Never have I seen a man’s 
life more clearly written in his eyes and mouth and forehead. The 
face of a man who had lived with fine, austere, passionate thoughts 
of his own 1 By the heavens, it was a noble sight. I have not seen 
a nobler. 

As he lay on his death-bed, it was to the things that had 
always been supreme for him in life that the poet’s thoughts 
turned, and when death came upon him he was chanting the 
choruses of iEschylus. 

It is possible that in the future not a few people will go to 
his work as McTaggart did, as to a sort of Bible, discovering 
in it sources of moral and philosophical as well as of purely 
poetical power. But it is chiefly on account of this last that 
his position is assured to him, and that position is among the 
spiritual supremacies’ of this world. It will be mote and 
mom recognised that he is the greatest lytic poet in literature, 
which is perhaps much the same as saying that he is the 
greatest poet tout court. Indeed, there have been greater 
dramatists and greater analysts of character than he, but 
there has never been anybody who was so much a poet in 
the narrowest and profoundest sense of that term. Almost 
everything he touched be raised at opce and without effort 
to a higher power ; he gave it transcendent potencies. And 
any piece of writing he did was informed with the highest 
resources of style. His style is as strict and complex as that 
of any writer of the gren days of the classical world ; and 
his poetry is alive with the richest elements of imagination 
by which the mind of the West has been increased in the course 
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•of the 'subsequent centuries. Of course he has his own 
intensely individual poetry ; a certain voice, a certain glory 
of imagination, a certain adventuring into the strangest 
countries of the spirit. But that, which is most important 
of all, passes analysis and description, and it is impossible 
to say anything of at which would impress those who are 
not alteady convinced. 

,, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the passage which I have 
prefixed as an epigraph to this essay, speaks of * the holy 
rites of the Word,’ and that is the religion to which Swin- 
burne gave the best of himself. Altogether, he is the most 
assiduous servant, the most considerable master of the 
mysteries of the Word that has ever lived. 

. Randolph Hughes. 


Match 1937. 
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ITALIAN EAST AFRICA— I. 

By Major E. W. Polson Newman 

A tear has now passed since Marshal Badoglio hoisted the 
Italian flag at the Ghebi of Addis Abeba, and Italy has begun 
het formidable task of pacifying and developing a vast region, 
which has for many centuries failed to follow the march of 
progress. Ethiopia, together with Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, now form Italian East Africa ; and efforts are being 
made to bring the newly acquired territory into line with the 
former colonies, so that the whole can go forward together. 
The object of this series of three articles is to show the goal 
at which the Italians ate aiming, the principles on which they 
arc working, the progress already made, and the projects 
that they have in view. While this first article is a general 
survey of the whole situation with personal observations and 
conclusions, those to follow will deal with human and 
material aspects of the development work in greater detail 
The information given has been acquired during a three 
months’ tour of investigation throughout the area concerned, 
when I had every opportunity to study conditions by personal 
observation and conversations with foreign representatives as 
well as with kalian officials. The route followed was by road 
from Massawa to Asmara and the Northern Tigr6 ; by air 
to Gondar and Lake Tana ; by toad from Asmara to Makalle, 
Lake Ashangi, Quoram and Dessil ; and by air to Addis 
Abeba. From the capital a journey was made by way of 
Gimma, Gore and Gambela to the frontier of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and back vii Sidamo and the lakes. Then, 
lastly, a visit was paid to Somaliland by way of Ditedawa, 
Harar and the Ogaden, rod the journey was continued to 
Mogadishu and the Webr Shebeli and Juba Rivers. These 
journeys were made partly by road and partly by air. In 
seeing the conditions prevailing in various localities, and 
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• what the Italians have done since the occupation of the 
country, it is obvious that there is a great divergence between 
observed facts and the reports which have so far reached 
England. A revolutionary change, fat greater than meets 
die casual eye, is taking place in the conditions and life of die 
country ; and the fimndations of a solid structure ate being 
carefully planned and vigorously carried out. As in many 
cases demolition has to precede construction, progress is 
often represented by apparent confusion. On the other 
hand, there is mudh permanent evidence of great tasks 
accomplished. Indeed, in view of the short time which has 
elapsed since the Italian occupation, and the fact that litde 
could be done during the rains, it is astonishing to see what 
has been accomplished. 

Italy's primary objective in Italian East Africa is to set up 
a colonial system capable of supporting itself, of absorbing 
the greatest number of Italian immigrants, and of providing 
Italy with the maximum of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
For this work of colonisation under modem conditions 
Italy has two important advantages in her favour. First, she 
is in a position to benefit from the successes and failures of 
other colonial Powers; and secondly, she can (face the 
problem as a nation so organised that each individual 
endeavour plays its allotted part in the fabric of colonial 
construction. The work of development is being carried 
out as if by one business concern which draws up careful 
plans and estimates before putting the work in hand, thus 
reducing failures and waste to a minimum. Individual 
enterprise is not excluded, but the system provides a safe- 
guard against rash ventures foredoomed to failure ; there is 
little room for foreigners other than a few experts, but most 
of those previously trading in Ethiopia continue to do so. 

Anyone revisiting the country for the first time since the 
Italian occupation is immediately impressed by the large 
number of Italians a^all centres of any importance, and by 
the feverish activity that is going on. A first-class road 
system for motor traffic is being constructed over a series of 
hither to inaccessible mountain ranges. Along these mads 
supply-lorries twist ami turn alftg precipices and round 
blind comers. The further south one goes from Etitrea, 
the mote fertile the valleys and plains become, while the 
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cattle have a better-fed appearance, and the immense agri- 
cultural possibilities of the country unfold themselves. Small 
townships are beginning to spring up where there were 
formerly but a few funds. The corrugated iron bungalow 
and the wooden hut are the characteristic buildings, although 
concrete houses are fairly numerous. 'fhe inhabitants are 
chiefly workers on the road or transport men, who stop to 
spend the night in their lorries and have their meals at the 
crowded * ristorante* Asmara, which was previously a small 
town on the Eritrean plateau, has increased its population 
tenfold during the last two years, and is reminiscent of 
Johannesburg after the South African War. As a transit 
centre for both personnel and merchandise on their way to 
the interior, the town is overcrowded and traffic heavy. 

Dessi^ on the other hand, is an important commercial 
centre in the making, and- at present resembles a ‘Wild 
West * town during a gold rush ; but its rough and dusty 
thoroughfares are lit by electric light, and up-to-date shops 
are gradually appearing among the wooden stores and res- 
taurants. Addis Abeba, twice reported as nearly destroyed, 
shows few signs of this alleged destruction. On the other 
hand, the main streets are greatly improved by tarmac road 
surfaces, modem houses are replacing some of the old ram- 
shackle buildings, cleanliness is making rapid advances, and 
a widespread system of loud-speakers gives news to the 
Italians and instructions and advice to the native inhabitants. 
Although the Amharas are not so conspicuous in the streets, 
there is daily a mass of natives in the market and perfectly 
normal conditions prevail. For the first titnft in their lives 
many of the pativeuijre engaged in paid work, and on the 
whole there is no doubt as to their contentment with their 
new surroundings. They are clearly treated by the Italians 
with consideration, and it is interesting to observe the good 
relations that exist. Contrary to preconceived opinions on 
the subject, the Italians stem to work hard and thrive both in 
the high altitudes and in the hot low-lying districts, even 
under conditions which disconcert the native inhabitants . 
But among the more striking impressions is the introduction 
of orderliness and cleanflbess and the way in which the 
natives accept the new situation. The Italians appear to be 
carrying out a type of colonisation work for which they are 
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by that qualities and temperament admirably suited ; and 
throughout the country there are exceptionally few indications 
thaf this is a newly conquered territory. 

The pacification of the country was the first task which 
Italy had to face. When the Italian army reached Addis 
Abeba in May 1936 the military position was precarious. Not 
only was Marshal Badoglio in a very advanced position with 
long and vulnerable communications, but there were still in 
western Ethiopia scattered enemy forces under Ras Imru, 
Ras Desta, and others. The road communications opened 
up by the army were of a temporary nature, and the Jibuti- 
Addis Abeba railway was a slender means of supply which 
was often attacked. Therefore, the two first objects of the 
Italians were to send military expeditions against die forces 
of the Ethiopian Rases who had not yet submitted, and to 
build good permanent roads connecting Addis Abeba with 
Asmara and Massawa. But steps also had to be taken to 
disarm a population accustomed for centuries to carry arms 
on all occasions. These tasks, which had to precede all other 
developments, were entrusted to Marshal Graziani, who 
succeeded Marshal Badoglio as Viceroy of Ethiopia and 
Governor-General of Italian East Africa soon after the 
occupation of the capital. Ras Imru, who was captured at 
the end of last year, and was treated as an honourable prisoner 
of war on account of his dean fighting and fair dealing, was 
subsequently sent to Italy; but Ras Desta ignored the 
Viceroy’s offer of demency and, when he was eventually 
taken, was treated as a brigand and shot. Treachery brought 
a similar fate to some of the lesser chiefs. 

The capture of Ras Desta brought toan end all organised 
Ethiopian resistance two or three days after the attempted 
assassination of the Viceroy on February 19 this year. As 
this event and the Italian reaction have caused a considerable 
amount of stir in England owing to the untrustworthy 
reports received, I have made a searching inquiry in Addis 
Abeba in order to discover the facts as fax as they can be 
established. What actually happened was as fellows : 

On February x8 Marshal Graqfmi node a speed! to the 
assembled Rases and notables on accepting die submission of 
Ras Imru’s followers, who had beat taken prisonetwithhim, 
and also of certain Ethiopian officials from legations and 
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consulates abroad. Among these were the two sons of Dr. 1 
Martin, Georges Heroui, the son of Ras Nasibu, and some 
ex-cadets of die Swedish Military School of Oletta. .The 
cadets had joined Ras Imru after the ambush of Lekemti, 
but were included in the general pardon extended to Ras 
Imru and his followers. On the following day, in celebration 
of the birth of die Prince of Naples, the Viceroy and all his 
civil and military officials were assembled outside the New 
Ghehi to distribute gifts to the churches and poor of the 
town. As on all such occasions, the Abuna, head of the 
Ethiopian Church, was standing beside the Viceroy. In 
front of them were assembled the Rases and chiefs, while to 
the right was the general mass of the native population. 
Suddenly, from several points to the side of and behind the 
chiefs, bombs were thrown from a distance of about 25 feet. 
As the attack came as a complete surprise, it was a little while 
before anyone outside the front rank realised what was 
happening. The Viceroy and several other officials had 
fallen down — thirty to forty people were wounded — and the 
Carabinieri fired in the direction of the assailants. They shot 
two of the bomb-throwers and about fifty to sixty people. 

Pandemonium spread rapidly through the town, and the 
wildest rumours were prevalent — that Marshal Graziani and 
all his staff were dead, and that Ras Desta was attacking Addis 
Abcba. Although Ras Desta was in fact within ijo miles of 
the capital, towards which he was being driven by the Italian 
troops, the true situation was not generally known. The 
Italian population rushed for arms, and for an hour there 
was general confusion. Immediately after these events the 
authorities rftgainecTcontrol, and about 1000 arrests were 
made. All chiefs and notables, Coptic and Moslem, were 
taken to the New Ghebi, where General Olivieri opened an 
inquiry before a military tribunal. The chiefs, however, 
pleaded their innocence, and offered to hold investigations 
themselves to assist the Italian authorities. Indeed, it was 
proved that, with the exception of three or four minor 
personages, none of the chiefs was implicated or had any 
knowledge of the plot. ^The origin of the plot was traced 
to a small group belonging to the Young Ethiopians and 
ex-cadets of Oletta, and among the ringleaders were those 
who had made their submission on the previous day. The 
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* inquiry also disclosed that a member of the ex-Negus’s 
entourage, Basciauted Aptevold, who had submitted to the 
Italian consul in Jerusalem, was one of the leaders of the 
plot and had at Mohamedally’s Stores a credit of 10,000 
Maria Theresa dollars placed there for him by the ex-Negus. 
(This accounts foe the expulsion from the country of 
Mohamedally.) 

Meanwhile, on the evenings of February 19 and ao, all 
regular troops were # confined to barracks or were holding 
strategic positions to ensure the safety of the town in any 
eventuality. Detachments of militia (Blackshirts) and Cara- 
binieri were sent systematically through the town to search 
for arms and ammunition, which were believed to be hidden 
in considerable quantities. The tuculs in which these were 
discovered were burned, and natives found in possession of 
arms were summarily shot. A 'list, however, was kept of 
those whose tuculs had contained arms; and, later, those 
proving damage and whose names were not on the list were 
compensated and their tuculs rebuilt. 

It should be remembered that besides soldiers and Black- 
shirt militiamen there was also in Addis Abeba at that time 
a large number of road workers and transport drivers, who 
carried arms for their protection while travelling or working 
on lonely toads. In the absence of any control a crowd of 
the rougher elements of these took the opportunity to loot 
and destroy in the wake of the organised search parties. 
This mob was undoubtedly responsible for some loss of life 
and damage, but the extent of the 'destruction has been 
greatly exaggerated by anonymous eye-witnesses. The 
actual number of bodies buried by the*Carabi*ieri was 786, 
which includes those shot at the New Ghebi and forty-seven 
Young Ethiopians executed by order of the military tribunal. 
There were no women or children among the casualties, and 
the total number killed cannot have exceeded 1000 natives. 
While it was impossible to trace the Italians guilty of disorder, 
the strictest measures have now been taken to ensure that in 
future only those with dean records ate allowed to enter the 
country. Both the attempted assassination and the Italian 
reaction are greatly to be deplored? and it is unfortunate that 
the Italian Government have not issued a detailed statement. 
In any case, the chid guilt must lie With those who organised 
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the attempted murder, not with any specific object, hot 
merely to create anarchy and confusion, and to break up die 
co-operation existing between the Italian Government on the 
one side and the native population with their Rases and 
chiefs on the other. 

With the capture of Ras Desta and *the removal of the 
remaining Young Ethiopians to Askari battalions in Libya, 
pacification may be regarded as almost complete. The only 
obstacles to complete pacification are,, the sbtfta (brigand) 
bands and minor resistance in die most remote and unexplored 
regions. The sbiftas have long been a permanent feature of 
Ethiopia and will take a long time to stamp out. These 
bands ate specially troublesome during the rains, when 
hunger drives them to the proximity of die towns. During 
the first year of occupation, therefore, the establishment of 
public security has taken first place in the minds of the 
Italians, and this has, of course, necessitated the opening up 
of communications of all kinds. Indeed, it may well be 
said that public security and communications ate the out- 
standing achievements of this period, without which progress 
in other directions is impossible. 

Italy’s policy for maintaining public security is to have a 
strong air force with an extensive system of aerodromes and 
landing-grounds, thereby enabling the whole country to be 
patrolled and threatened points to be reinforced with the 
least possible delay. In addition to this, all strategic points, 
large and small, ate held by tegular troops. Blackshirt militia, 
or Askari units, and a system of small stone forts covers the 
important road centres and commanding positions. The 
garrison of Addis Abfcba consists of one tegular division of 
Savoy grenadiers, divisional artillery and mechanised militia ; 
the remainder of the country is garrisoned by brigades of 
militia and Askaris. It is interesting to note that many ex- 
soldiers of the Ethiopia? army ate being enlisted to replace 
Askaris who have completed their two years’ service and 
have been discharged. These Ethiopians ate enlisted for 
two years and receive 5 lire a day together with flour. They 
can also have their wive^and families with them when in 
camp or quartos. On visiting one of these Askari camps at 
Quoram I found the Ethiopians cm the best of terms with the 
Italian officers, who had a high opinion of them as soldiers. 
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» The loyalty and esprit it corps among the Italian native troops 
is high, ami the ex-Ethiopian soldiers fought exceedingly well 
against Ras Desta. In Somaliland the counterpart of the 
Askiris axe the Dubats, who ate experienced in jungle 
fighting and die conditions of the low-lying country. But 
another formation p£ native troops must be taken into 
consideration. In many localities native bands have been 
formed, and they are composed of ex-Ethiopian soldiers, 
commanded by Ethiopian chiefs assisted by Italian officers. 
While the Enderta bahd is commanded by Ras Hail£ Selassie 
Gugsa, one of the bands of the Ogaden is under the leader- 
ship of Sultan Olal Dinle. Besides maintaining public 
security and acting as police, the native troops, with their 
Italian officers, are particularly useful in the exploration of 
almost unknown regions. The only natives permitted to 
carry arms are the Askaris and' the men of the irregular 
bands. Although the native population is continually urged 
by the authorities to hand over their arms, and warnings ate 
given that if this is not done drastic measures will be taken, 
no time limit has yet been fixed. Up to date about 500,000 
firearms have been collected, but many more remain concealed 
throughout the country. While the possession of arms is 
now illegal except for those above mentioned, it is clearly 
impossible to put the law into effect all at once in the case 
of a community always accustomed to bear arms, and in a 
country where ammunition is a recognised form of batter. 
Hence it is only in time of crisis that severe measures are 
taken ; at other times arms found ate merely confiscated. 

In travelling through the country one is struck by the 
high degree of public security that has-been reached in so 
short a time. No escort is necessary when motoring from 
Asmara to Desste, and one is struck by the small number of 
troops at the various towns or villages along the road. 
Occasionally one passes a few lorries of Italian soldiers on 
their way home aftej completing ‘their service, or small 
detachments being moved from one place to another ; other- 
wise there axe no signs of an unsettled country. Although all 
transport drivers carry carbines aid the road vrorkets have 
arms at their hostels in case of emergency, I have not yet 
seen an armoured car in the country. Even in the Mate of 
Amhara the governor is only protected when travelling by 
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a small police cat and two motor cyclists. In the remote • 
neighbourhood of Lake Tana I was agreeably surprised to 
find that the only escort considered necessary was a small 
detachment of Amharas who had recently fought in the tony 
of the ex-Negus. It is strange to see how quickly the native 
population have resumed their normal life. The only district 
north of the capital where conditions can be called in any 
way unsettled is the district of Shoa and the neighbourhood 
of Addis Abeba, where under the old rigm* the people had 
become politically minded. 

Whereas general security is in the hands of the air force 
troops and militia, local police duties are carried out by the 
Carabinieri, assisted by Askaris specially detailed for this 
duty. In the towns there are also special native police, 
whose duties are to direct traffic and to see that marketing 
and other local regulations ate observed. These municipal 
police ate known as ^abmyas and have no power of arrest, 
which is confined to the Carabinieri. As one of the most 
deplorable features of the old Ethiopian Empire was the 
accommodation for and system of housing prisoners, the 
Italians found it necessary on their arrival to take immediate 
steps to rectify this evil. The two existing prisons in Addis 
Abeba, one of which was the model prison of the Negus, 
have been cleaned up and reorganised, besides being enlarged 
by temporary buildings, including a hospital. Although no 
new permanent prisons have yet been put up, there is accom- 
modation for military prisoners, and temporary provision 
has been made for a reformatory for native boys. It is, how- 
ever, intended to erect permanent prison buildings in Addis 
Abeba and in all capitals of States for military prisoners, for 
Europeans, and for natives. The sexes are now segregated 
for the first time and young offenders dealt with separately. 
Considering the state of the country and the apparent con- 
tentment of the people both in the towns and outlying 
districts, there seems no reason to anticipate further opposition 
to Italian rule. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the vast majority of Ethiopians ate entirely uneducated 
and that education is an important feature in the Italian 
programme. What effectu will have on these various races 
is hard to foresee, but it is reasonable to assume that the 
only danger in this respect is from educated Amharas. 
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• Indeed; it is only the former ruling race that have any reason 
to organise opposition to the new rigime. 

Although the establishment of communications formed 
an essential part of public security, this work has also been 
carried out as a fundamental pr eliminar y to all devdopment. 
What has been achieved by die Italians in this respect must 
astonish even the most casual observer, and it must be 
examined in detail in order to appreciate the work which is 
being done, or being planned, in other directions. As for as 
external communications are concerned, the principal services 
are based on those set up for war purposes. There is a 
weekly steamship service between Italy and the ports of 
Massawa and Mogadishu by the Lloyd Ttiestino, while many 
Italian ships now call at Jibuti. Work is now being carried 
out for the construction of a port at Assab, and an arrange* 
ment has been reached between the British and Italian Govern- 
ments for facilities at Berbers and Zeila and transit of goods 
through British Somaliland. As by for the greater part of 
the imports from Italy pass through the port of Massawa, a 
great effort has had to be made to increase the carrying 
capacity of the Massawa-Asmara railway, to make the toad 
from Massawa to Asmara into a first-class highway for 
motor vehicles, and to establish a first-class toad system 
between Asmara, Dessid, and Addis Abeba. Use is also 
made of an aerial ropeway for transporting goods between 
Massawa and Asmara. 

Out of a total of 120,000 tons of imports pet month 
5 j,ooo tons pass through Massawa, arid only one-eighth of 
this total enters the country by way of the Jibuti-Addis 
Abeba railway. The carrying capacity of this Fsench railway 
is being considerably increased with a view to bringing up 
supplies during foe rainy season, which may well come bdEbre 
foe main toad communications have been completed with a 
tarmac surface. At present large sections of foe road are 
finished with tarmac, ^nd are as good as any first-class toad 
in Italy ; other sections ate finished except for tarmac ; 
while others still have a rough surface. Although most of 
foe bridges axe finished, there ai& still fords and torrents 
where bridges are in process of construction. Travelling 
over this road, one gets foe impression that it will not be 
ready by foe time foe rains start, but, in view of past uah 
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expec te d achievements, I would not be surprised to see the • 
Italians finish the work in time. In view of these long rood 
communications, involving great cost, and the limited 
capacity of the Jibuti railway, a commission is now sittidg in 
Assab to consider the building of a railway from Assab to 
Desrid and from there to Addis Abeba. There is also a 
question of extending the Massawa-Asmara railway from 
Bisda to Tessenei, so as to join up with the Sudan railway at 
Kassala. The object of this project is to link up western 
Eritrea with Port Sudan, thereby establishing a new trade 
route which would be shorter than the mountainous com- 
munications vid Massawa and Asmara. But for direct com- 
munications with Italy the air services take first place. The 
Ala Littoria run seven aeroplanes a week for passengers and 
mails from Rome to Addis Abeba (^Benghazi, Cairo, Wadi 
Haifa, Kassala and Asmara. Four of these machines teach 
Addis Abeba vid Assab, Jibuti and Diredawa, while three of 
them fly direct from Asmara. A similar service is maintained 
in die other direction, and the time taken to fly from Rome 
to Addis Abeba in normal conditions is three days. 

Although the Italians are at present devoting special 
attention to what may well be termed the ‘ Great North 
Road,' work is well ahead on many of the roads radiating 
from the capital and leading towards the frontiers on all 
sides. Among the principal highways which ought to be 
finished soon are those connecting with the Sudan frontier 
— ij., Agordat-Kassala, Gondar-Gallabat, Addis Abeba- 
Gimma-Gambela. A considerable part of the last-named 
road is already in first-class condition. Then there are the 
toads from Asmara to Axum and Gondar, Addis Abeba- 
the Lakes-Neghellt-Dolo-Lugh-Fetrandi-Mogadishu, Moga- 
diahu-Jijiga-Hatar, Harar-Hargeisa (connecting with Ber- 
bers in British Somaliland), Addis Abeba-Diredawa (con- 
necting with Jibuti in French Somaliland) ; there is also 
die rood from Assab to Dessil, wi$h its continuation to 
Gondar vid Magdak. All these roads are already open to 
motor traffic, with the exception of that from Axum to 
Gondar, where* there isggteat difficulty in cutting a way 
through the Semien Mountains. 

The work of road-building is carried out partly by Italian 
wor k men on a two years' contract, and partly by native labour. 
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• Italian’ labourers receive jj to 5j lire it day, while skilled 
workers ate paid from 60 to 80 lire a day. The difference in 
rates of pay depends on the conditions under which the work 
is drtied out. Each Italian workman has to save 5 Ike a iky 
pending his return to Italy, and it is significant that during 
last February they sent 169,000,000 lire to their families at 
home. The workers on the roads are accommodated in huts, 
and in the north there is a central depdt at Quoram where 
stone houses, a hospital, a church and store-houses are being 
built. Native workers, on the other hand, receive from 10 
to 15 lire a day, according to conditions, and include a large 
number of races, among whom are Sudanese and men from 
the Yemen. It is said that the Amharas are the best workers 
on the roads, now that their prejudice against manual labour 
is being overcome by the possibility of making money by 
their own endeavours. It is strange to see the Italians and 
natives working side by side, but, as in Libya, the results seem 
to be entirely satisfactory; Italians do not despise manual 
labour, and in this they set a good example to the natives. 
Altogether about 130,000 Italians and 30,000 natives are 
engaged on road work and building. As the supply services 
of the country are at present mainly dependent on the roads, 
the traffic on all the main routes is heavy, large lorries being 
used for transport purposes. Although little headway has 
yet been made with passenger transport, an excellent motor- 
coach service is starting between Massawa and Addis Abeba. 
These coaches carry twenty-six passengers, and are fitted with 
wireless, bar and lavatory. In the present condition of the 
roads the journey will take five days, but the time will be 
reduced to three days when the toad is finished. Air com- 
munications within the country are at present confined to the 
Ala Littoria, but a private company is shortly starting a 
service for goods only between Massawa, Asmara, and Addis 
Abeba, and between Assab and Addij Abeba. 

The radio telegraph and telephone services connecting 
Rome with Asmara and Addis Abeba are in the hands of the 
navy, and are all that could be desired. These services are 
now open to the public, and in a^ew months all the State 
capitals will be connected with Rome. Also, acomprehensive 
telegraph system has been set up all over the country, so that 
even the smallest posts have these facilities. Although this 
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system is operated by the military authorities, it *is also 
intended for public use. The telephones, on the other hand, 
are in the hands of a private company, and a beginning has 
only been made in the capital and in the chief towds of 
Eritrea. 

Considering the rapidity with which the country was 
occupied by the Italians and the formidable difficulties which 
they have had to overcome, the means of communication 
actually in operation to-day ate remarkable both in quantity 
and quality. There is, however, a senous weakness in the 
long line of toad communications on which the supply 
system so largely depends. Not only is this system subject 
to grave interruption during the tains, but the cost of trans- 
port over so great a distance is high and raises the cost of 
living in proportion. While the distance from Asmara to 
Addis Abeba as the crow flies is approximately 437 miles, 
the distance by toad is 700 miles, and maintenance costs are 
high. It is therefore of the utmost importance that other 
lines of supply should be opened up as soon as possible. 
Otherwise, immigration and development may be seriously 
retarded. The most likely solution of this problem lies in the 
increase of the carrying capacity of the Jibuti-Addis Abeba 
railway to 18,000 tons per month, 1 in the construction of an 
Assab-Dessid railway, and in improved toad services to 
supplement these railway communications. There is also the 
possibility of an important transit service through the Sudan. 

Having described in some detail the two directions in 
which substantial and visible progress has been made during 
the past year, let us now turn to departments in which the 
Italians are laying the foundations and are still engaged in 
preparatory work. For administrative purposes the whole 
territory of Italian East Africa has been divided into five 
States and one administrative district. These are Eritrea, 
comprising the former Italian colony of Eritrea together with 
the Tigrd and the country of the Dqnakils ; Amhara, com- 
prising Gojjam, part of Sboa, sections of the Wollo Galla 
country, and areas inhabited by Nilotic tribes adjacent to the 
frontier of the Angk>|Egyptian Sudan; Galla Sidamo, 
comprising the western territories of the Wollo Galla, Kafla, 

1 The I mpo rt ! by tbit railway in June 1993 were S977 toot. By March 1937 they 
had riaco to 11,998 tone. * 
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Gimtna, Galla, Sidamo and Boxana; Harar, comprising 
Arussi, Bali, and certain Moslem Galla tribes ; and Italian 
Somaliland, comprising the former Italian colony together 
with the Ogaden. There is also the district of Addis Abeba, 
which includes the neighbourhood of the capital and a part 
of Shoa. These divisions are based on considerations of 
history, geography, race, language and economics. While 
the people of Amhata are chiefly Christians, those of Harar 
ate mainly Moslems «of Arab culture ; the Somalis are also 
Moslem, the peoples of Galla Sidamo partly Moslem and 
partly pagan, and the inhabitants of Eritrea chiefly Christian 
with considerable Moslem communities. The Italians insist 
that the Amharas, the former ruling race, must be confined 
to their own country, and that the native peoples should be 
subordinate to chiefs of their o.wn race and religion ; but 
Amhat a notables so repatriated receive adequate compensa- 
tion. When recently visiting Jijiga, the Viceroy removed a 
Chr i stian notable whom he found exercising authority over 
Moslems, and this system is being put into effect all over the 
country. The official languages in each State are Italian and 
the native language or languages principally used by the 
inhabitants. 

The country is administered by the Viceroy, who is also 
Governor-General and is responsible to the former Ministry 
for the Colonies in Rome, now known as the Ministry for 
Italian Africa. He is assisted by a Vice-Govemor-General 
and a military Chief of Staff. The Central Government is 
divided into four departments — (1) Political and Civil, 
(a) Economic, (3) Financial, and (4) Personal and General, 
Provision has been made for two Councils whifch are not yet 
functioning. The first Governor-General’s Council is to be 
composed of officials, heads of departments (military and 
civil), and will deal with such matters as administration, 
colonisation, agriculture, economica and finance ; while the 
second Council will hare a much larger membership, including 
native representatives, and will deal with social matters 
affecting the interests and welfare of the native population. 
The functions of the Central Govefunent are’ of a genual and 
co-ordinating nature, but the more important ordinances have 
to be referred to Rome for promulgation. It is, however, 
possible for full powers to be delegated to the Viceroy. The 
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Governments of the respective States axe directed by a 
governor, assisted by a secretary-general and a commander 
of the troops. The district of Addis Abeba is more of the 
nature of a large municipality, and there is a garrison corn* 
xnandet. Each of these Governments has four departments 
similar to those of the Central Government. The States ate 
then divided up into districts under commissioners, which in 
turn are divided into sub-districts under residents ox vice- 
residents, according to their size and importance. The 
government of the country is entirely in the hands of the 
Italians, and the prospect of native participation is not 
envisaged. At the same time, there will be Ethiopian members 
of the Governor-General's Council : there are natives 
employed as clerks and interpreters in Government offices, 
and there ate already natives with certain authority among 
their own people in the local administration of towns and 
villages. Further reference will, however, be made to this 
subject in a future article. As was only to be expected, the 
question of finding a sufficient number of Italian administra- 
tive officials called for emergency measures. Hence, besides 
the staff of regular colonial officials, there are a large number 
of university graduates who have completed their military 
service as officers and ate now in the reserve. These reserve 
officers ate paid by the Ministry for Italian Africa, and occupy 
civil positions ; but all colonial officials wear uniform, which 
accounts for the large number of uniforms in evidence. 
That the study of native languages is encouraged is evident 
from the facilities given for learning Amharic and Tigrine at 
the School of Oriental Languages in Rome, and by the grant- 
ing of allowances to those who qualify. The foundation of a 
local school of native languages will follow. Although the 
Italian system seems a good basis on which to start, it is more 
than likely that the experience of a few years will reveal flaws 
and demand changes. The tendency of such a system is to 
foster centralisation of responsibility, b«t the needs of colonial 
territories are rather in the direction of increased individual 
responsibility. It remains to be seen whether in their new 
empire the Italians will Recced in breaking away from the 
shackles of bureaucracy. 

As the Christian Ethiopians ate deeply attached to their 
Coptic form of worship, which is steeped in most of the evils 
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of antiquity, the Italians ate faced with a most difficult problem 
in dealing with the power and influence of this Church. The 
present arrangement is that the Church will retain all its lands 
and property, but will by various means be encouraged to 
cultivate its extensive domains. But the time will surely 
come when, as in Italy, all uncultivated land may be taken 
over by the State for cultivation at a fixed tent. Under die 
old riff me the priests of the Ethiopian Church, who numbered 
about 100,000, exercised a great influence on politics, and the 
Abuna took part in the Emperor’s councils. The priests also 
extorted tribute from the poverty-stricken native inhabitants. 
Since the Italian occupation all these evils have become 
illegal, although it has not yet been possible to abolish them 
altogether. But the political influence of the Church no 
longer easts, and the' priests have now no legal tight to 
raise money from the people. In exchange for these restric- 
tions the Church receives financial and other material assist- 
ance from the Government. There is no interference whatever 
with the practice of religion, which is left entirely to the Abuna 
and his priesthood. The whole subject of education has had 
to be dealt with from the beginning. While no attempt is 
made to educate adults, every encouragement is given to the 
native population to send their children to the new Italian 
schools which ate being opened all over the country. 
Although in many cases material inducements have to be 
offered to stimulate an interest in the education of the young, 
the number of children receiving elementary instruction is 
increasing every day. Teaching is given in Italian and in the 
native language or languages of the State concerned, and 
there is neatly always an interpreted. Education is also 
provided for foe children of ex-slaves, and in Addis Abeba 
there is a school where 100 such children ate kept, fed, and 
educated by the Italian Government. The school teachers 
are chiefly Eritreans supervised by Italians, who ate in many 
cases priests or nunsvwith knowledge of the country. In 
introducing a system of justice into a country where the 
feudal system prevailed the Italians have taken great cate to 
preserve as for as possible locatyraditions and customs. 
Indeed, it is only where these conflict with order and good 
government that they have been superseded or modified. 
This, of course, applies only to civil cases, which are left as 
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far as possible in die hands of native inhabitants themselves « 
and their own leaders. The Italian authorities only step in 
where decisions cannot be reached or when they ate asked to 
do so in the first instance. Special provision is mad£ for 
C hri s tian s, Moslems, and pagans to settle their private law 
cases as they have been accustomed to do for centuries. 
Criminal cases, on the other hand, are dealt with by the 
Italian courts according to the law of Italy, while military or 
political offences committed by soldiers, Europeans, or 
natives ate dealt with by the military courts. But these 
subjects of religion, education, and justice will be referred to 
in Filler detail in another article. 

Although local government is in the most elementary 
stage except in the towns of the former Italian colonies, 
beginnings have been made to rectify the misusages of foe 
past and to plan for foe future. The local government of 
Asmara and Mogadishu is conducted by municipalities with 
podutds (mayors), independent of foe general administration ; 
while in Massawa the municipality still forms part of foe 
administrative services, as is foe case in all other parts of the 
country with foe exception of Addis Abeba, where foe 
governor is foe responsible authority. At present foe muni- 
cipal work of small towns is in foe hands of foe resident or 
vice-resident as a temporary measure ; but as towns grow 
in size and importance and foe Italian population increases, 
municipalities with podestds will gradually come into being. 
For the first time in foe history of Ethiopia a census is being 
attempted, and a statistical service is being organised ; but 
it is estimated that foe census will take twenty-five to thirty 
years to complete. In Addis Abeba foe registration of deaths 
is already compulsory. The only way in which the native 
inhabitants co-operate with foe Italians in towns and villages 
is through theaEagw, or headman, of a village or section of a 
town. Local and other; taxation is a difficult question owing 
to the peculiarities of foe former system, and is still under 
consideration; but no taxes will be levied until Mascal, 
1937 (foe feast celebrating foe end of the rains). In town- 
planning the Italians hags definite ideas for dividing towns 
into well-defined areas. In Addis Abeba plans have already 
been drawn up to divide the town into areas as follows : 
(1) Government buildings, (a) industrial, (3) c ommerc i a l, 
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(4) residential, (5) hospital, and (6) the native quartet. The 
same principle will be applied to all other towns. Meanwhile, 
the work actually in hand consists of cleaning up the old 
native quarters, introducing some form of sanitation, con- 
verting the rough thoroughfares into smooth streets, erecting 
the essential buildings as quickly as possible, and providing 
an adequate supply of water and light. But most of die 
building seen to-day throughout die country is of a temporary 
nature, and will be replaced by permanent construction as 
development progresses. In towns such as Asmara and 
Addis Abeba, where European overcrowding is a serious 
problem, the supply of water and light is inadequate. 
Although there is water in plenty, the means of conveying 
‘ it are quite insufficient, while primitive electric light plants 
of previous Ethiopian ownership still have to be used until 
a new system is set up. As far as the smaller towns are 
concerned, it will in many cases be a question of complete 
demolition of whole groups of squalid tuculs before anything 
approaching order and cleanliness can be reached. Adua 
and Axum are notable examples of the Ethiopian town at its 
worst ; but a new type of stone tueulhsa been designed, which 
will be a great improvement on the old one built of branches 
and thatch. Owing to the rapid increase in the European 
population, the provision of hotels is occupying the urgent 
attention of the Government, and arrangements ate well 
advanced for converting existing buildings, or erecting new 
ones for this purpose, at all the principal centres. Closely 
connected with town-planning is the question of public 
health, in which important progress has already been made ; 
but details of all these local questions will.be dealt with later 
in this series. 

It is now necessary to explain the position of the European 
and native elements of the population under the Italian 
rigme, but the question is one of such importance that it 
cannot be dealt with adequately in the present article. There 
are now in Italian East Africa about 325,000 Italians including 
die armed forces and workers. In Addis Abeba the number 
of Italian civilians increased fron^i;o8 on* January 1 this 
year to 2340 on February 1, and by April 1 this number had 
grown to 5486. The foreign population of Addis Abeba 
(Italians excluded), which on January 1 numbered 2319, 
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increased by February i to 1341, and has remained stationary 
since that date. Out of a total of 74a traders 504 are 
foreigners. The conditions of life for Europeans are gradu- 
ally improving. Italian general stores and other shoffs are 
mak i ng their appearance, there are a large number of small 
Italian restaurants, and cinemas are already operating. Com- 
paratively few wives and families have yet arrived from 
Italy, and these belong to the official and professional sections 
of tiie community, so there is very little social life. The cost 
of living is at present high for all commodities that have to 
be imported from Italy ; but local products ate propor- 
tionately cheaper, though of inferior quality except in a few 
localities, and poultry and eggs have gone up in price owing 
to their scarcity. Although no increase in prices will be 
allowed during the nuns, there is almost certain to be a 
scarcity of certain commodities ; and for this reason supplies 
are being accumulated in stores and private households, and, 
as already stated, the carrying capacity of the Jibuti railway 
is being increased to the maximum. 

With the sudden abolition of the feudal system and 
slavery a revolution has taken place in the lives of the native 
inhabitants. The Rases and other chiefs who submitted 
retain their lands, but have no authority. They keep their 
title, which is now one of dignity and prestige only, and are 
co-operating with the Italian Government to the best of their 
ability. Some of them are sent to Italy on a tour for instruc- 
tional and cultural purposes. Apart from the incomes which 
they derive from their own lands, they receive grants from 
the Government, and, as already stated, some of them arc in 
honorary command of native hands. But they take no part 
whatever in the government of the country. While slavery 
has been abolished, some ex-slaves prefer to remain with 
their masters as paid retainers ; but it is impossible to say 
to what extent the change has taken place in these cases. 
Slavery is, of course, illegal, and no,. native can be kept in 
service against his wilL Otherwise, liberated slaves form 
part of the general native community, and there is no distinc- 
tion of treatment, are working on the toads and at 

other manual labour, receiving their weekly wage. The most 
important point, however, in this beneficial change is the 
emancipation of the children, who are now growing up in 
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^complete freedom, 'with every facility for education and 
work. Natives in possession of land ate retaining their 
holdings, and axe being encouraged to cultivate by such means 
as loud-speaker propaganda and the distribution of seeds, 
plants, etc. The fact that they can sell their produce is being 
impressed upon them, and there has been a certain measure 
of response to this appeal Loud-speaker propaganda on 
these lines is already operating in Addis Abeba, and will 
shortly be introduced into the markets of all centres. This 
is a new method whicn by constant repetition endeavours to 
influence the natives in the desired directions; and it is 
likely to have considerable success, as it is well suited to their 
primitive mentality. There are also good prospects for the 
‘ employment of natives on all kinds of public works, with 
industrial and agricultural companies which have obtained 
concessions for various kinds of development, and in many 
other directions. The relations between the Italians and the 
natives is one of great interest ; but suffice it to state here 
that, although the method is quite different from that employed 
in British Possessions, it seems to work well in Italian East 
Africa as in other Italian colonies. I shall revert to this in a 
future article. 

With regard to colonisation, agriculture, mineral and 
other resources, and industries, which are still in their earliest 
stages, only a general outline of Italian plans is possible here. 

I hope to deal with this question also in a future article. If 
anything substantial had already been done, I should have 
been inclined to regard it as ai^ unfavourable sign ; for in a 
vast area such as this, with great possibilities and an extensive 
variety of climatic and other conditions; an. immense work of 
investigation, planning and preparation is essential. This is 
now being carried out with energy and method, but with 
scientific caution. As colonisation depends on road con- 
struction, all energies are at present concentrated on this 
task, so that there is «s yet little available man-power for 
agricultural work. Yet plans ate already being made in 
certain States for starting agricultural settlements, as soon as 
the rains ate over, in localities v^ete communications axe 
already provided. Italian colonisation in East Africa will be 
of two kinds — (i) general settlement for mixed firming, and 
(a) concessions to Italian companies for special forms of 
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agriculture of an industrialised nature. While the former 
'will be carried out by Italian colonists and their families with 
the object of raising general produce and live-stock, the 
latter will concentrate on particular forms of cultmtion 
specially suited to the areas in question and will employ 
native labour. • 

In their colonisation policy the Italian Government give 
first p referen ce to men who fought in the recent war, many 
of whom choose to remain in East Africa, while others have 
returned to Italy at the end of their military service and ate 
applying to return. These settlers, whose families will be 
sent out later, will receive ten hectares of land and a grant 
of money with which to build their home, purchase imple- 
ments, and stock their small farms. The settlers will obtain " 
fall ownership of this land when a cehain standard of cultiva- 
tion has been reached and the money repaid (repayment is 
due in twenty-five years). The only settlements on these 
lines, which have actually been started, are of an experimental 
nature. There is one at Oletta, near Addis Abeba, and 
another at Diredawa. In the neighbourhood of Addis Abeba 
conditions are favourable, the climate is good, and the soil 
rich and suitable for cereals and market-garden produce. 
There is also plenty of water from springs and streams, and 
the capital provides a good market. This forms the begin- 
ning of an extensive plan to develop the fertile region of 
Shoa, where intensive cultivation by Italians is contemplated. 
Among other areas where colonisation is being planned is 
the State of Amhara, in wjhich the governor has chosen 
regions round Gondar, Lake Tana, Waldia, and DessiA 
There will * therefore be no question — at any rate, for 
some years to come— of expropriating native-owned land, 
even if uncultivated, as there is mote than enough unoccupied 
and fertile country to satisfy all needs for many years. Agri- 
cultural concessions, op the other hand, will be granted to 
Italian companies, when they have caoried out their investiga- 
tions and their reports have been approved. Large areas 
will be allotted for special forms of cultivation, such as 
cotton, coffee,' tobacco^cocoa, stock-breeding, etc. The 
products of these concessions are intended for world markets 
as well as for export to Italy. It may be said with confidence 
that the agricultural prospects are excellent. The best 
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varieties of many industrial products will grow profusely, 
while fertilisation will be unnecessary at first owing to the 
virginity of the soil. There ate many exceedingly fertile and 
well-watered areas, apart from localities where water may be 
found a few feet below the surface, and in many regions two 
or more crops a year are obtainable. As fat as stock-breeding 
is concerned there ate great possibilities. Good pasturage is 
obtainable ; but much research work will have to be done in 
the matter of cross-bfceding and prevention of cattle plague 
and other disease. 

A thorough investigation is being made into the mineral 
resources of the country, but it is as yet too early to make 
any definite statement as to prospects. Certain minerals are 
known to exist. Platinum has been mined for some years by 
an Italian concession bn a commercial basis ; these mines, 
however, situated on the Bir-Bir river, are the only source 
at present known. Gold is to be found in many places in 
Eritrea and in western Ethiopia, but surveying has not yet 
progressed beyond the initial stages. So far, everything 
seems to point to fair commercial prospects for this metal, 
although there is no indication of sensational finds. The 
geological formation of the Ethiopian high plateau presents 
conditions in which many mineral deposits may reasonably 
be expected. The prospects for oil ate doubtful, although it 
is known to exist in the Danakil plain and is used to some 
extent by the natives. In the west, the Galla Sidamo country 
is thickly wooded, and many useful woods for furniture and 
building are to be found. Timber experts are now working 
in this area, and the whole subject of timber and reafforesta- 
tion is being studied. * 

While development is still in its infancy, there is no 
longer any doubt as to the country’s natural wealth, and as 
to the soundness of the way in which the Italians are carrying 
out their task, nor as to -the ultimate importance of Italian 
East Africa in world economics. 

E. W. Poison Newman. 

Addis Abeba, May 1957. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH LEGION IN SPAIN A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 

By Lieut. -General Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 

With Spain still deep in the horrors of civil war, and the 
activities of foreign contingents on both sides much in 
evidence, it may be of interest to recdll the civil war in that 
country of ioo years ago, and the remarkable share that this 
country took therein. It includes the story of out Com- 
missioners of Humanity and the strange story of the British 
Auxiliary Legion, 10,000 strong, formed in London by 
Order in Council. It was forgotten in after years, yet many 
British officers there achieved distinction in the service of 
humanity. There is a certain parallelism between the tragedies 
of that day and of the present time. 

Before we turn to the story of . the British intervention 
both in the cause of mercy and in the hope of peace, let us 
look at the setting. The British nation had made great 
sacrifices for an inefficient and ineffective Spain, freed by it 
in 1814 from a ruthless French domination. The British, 
thanks to a tradition of good behaviour and prompt payment 
on which Wellington had always insisted, were popular 
among all the people of the northern provinces. Britain 
was, of course, very directly interested in improving con- 
ditions in Spain, and in not allowing that country to be tom 
by wars and dissensions, .as well as in the improved Constitu- 
tion established and promised by the regency then in power. 

In 1830 King Ferdinand had altered the Constitution 
and abolished the Salic Law. On his indisposition Queen 
Christina was appointedgjregent ; then were founded the 
Carlist and Christino Patties, foe former the patty of Don 
Carlos, brother to the King, who, but for the revocation of 
the Salic Law, would have been the heir. In 1833 King 
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Ferdinand died and the Cortes accepted the infant Isabella 
as ruler and Christina as regent, with a more liberal form of 
government. The northern provinces, then as now racially 
distinct, rebelled. One Zumalacarreguy, an ex-army officer, 
took the lead and soon had a substantial following. Don 
Carlos was invited* to come, and on arrival from Portugal 
was declared King by the rebels, the Basques especially 
fighting for their ancient rights and privileges. The Royal 
army was inefficient and many of its scattered detachments 
fell easy victims at fust ; but, once they were mobilised and 
concentrated, the fighting became bitter, rebel villages being 
severely punished and prisoners on both sides freely mas- 
sacred, by way of reprisal for alleged atrocities. Both sides 
wanted money and both sides, to gain confidence and finan- 
cial support, published greatly exaggerated accounts of their 
victories. The Spanish Constitution, though in the hands of 
incompetent politicians, was supported by the Quadruple 
Treaty with England, France and Portugal. Louis Philippe 
was mildly constitutional, but took few steps to restrain 
French sympathisers with the Carlists, and their unauthorised 
assistance to those who would cross the frontier to join the 
rebels. 

In September 1832 Lord Palmerston decided on sending 
‘an officer of rank and experience to the headquarters of the 
Army of Her Catholic Majesty employed in suppressing the 
rebellion in the Northern Provinces of Spain.’ Captain and 
Local-Colonel W. Wylde, of the Royal Artillery, an officer 
of thirty years’ service who had distinguished himself in 
earlier troubles over the Portuguese succession, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner with the main Royal or Christino army 
in the north. The terms of his commission were ineffective, 
but for several years he carried out his duties with Wisdom 
and zeal, earning singular affection and. influence with both 
sides. He was assisted, by a considerable staff of officers, 
drawn from the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers of 
junior rank, for the various fronts. Colonels Mithel and 
Lacey being also Commissioners with several assistants. 
Colonel Wylde arrived at Bayonne in October 1834, to find 
that Zumalacarreguy, from small beginnings, had raised a 
large army, and that the system of massacring prisoners was 
being zealously carried out by both sides, the Carlist leader 
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and the Royalist general Rodil being equally active in this 
respect. Each butchery drove many peaceful men as par- 
tisans to one side or the other. The Spanish peasantry were 
prepared to join either side. At Bayonne were a ho& of 
Cadist conspirators openly abetted by the French, although 
their Government officially sponsored the Queen's Govern- 
ment in Spain. That Government was hampering its own 
generals by constantly removing them. As Wylde came 
through the Carlist lines he found Rodil gone and Mina, a 
guerilla leader, in command, and he soon learned that die 
Royal army was undisciplined and badly officered. Hie 
fighting fluctuated, but Wylde’s account of the Royalists’ 
prospects was not promising. General Mina, if neither 
experienced nor competent, was loyal and energetic, but 
fierce and cruel, and many massacres of inhabitants of rebel 
villages occurred. He at last, however, expressed to Wylde 
his determination to try and conduct the war on milder lines. 

The British Government, apprised by their Commissioner 
of the ruthless conduct of the war, determined to take a 
more active hand in the humanities, and Lord Elliot was duly 
despatched to endeavour to effect a humane convention 
between both leaders and himself. The massacres of prisoners 
and wounded had awakened the indignation of every civilised 
country — and ioo years ago the world was far more humane 
than now. Lord Elliot brought with him the good wishes 
of all Europe in his task, though there was then no question 
of the massacres of priests and nuns to make a patriot holiday. 
Wylde joined Elliot to apprise him of the state of affairs. To 
such good effect did the two work that after passing back- 
wards and forwards, between the rival commands in the north, 
they succeeded in getting a Convention of Humanity signed 
by both sides on April 27 and 28, 183J. This convention, 
though often broken, did in the main hold during the war, 
despite some disgraceful, and wilful breaches on die Carlist 
side soon after the signing. One interesting result, recorded 
by one of the British Commissioners, was that this convention 
induced troops on both sides to surrender unne ce ss a ril y , 
where before they woulc^ave fought on, if only on the 
chance of saving their lives I 

When, however, Don Carlos heard that the Queen’s 
Government were enlisting foreign legions, he issued a 
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decree that all legionary prisoners were to be put to death* 
Colonel Wylde thereon was sent by Lord Palmerston to 
the Carlist headquarters to say that Britain would not to le ra te 
this violation of the Convention of Humanity. The British 
Legion had by now been in action, and several prisoners had 
already been massacred; but, under the zealous watch by the 
British Commissioners, the Convention helped to minimise if 
not to eradicate the horrors which stained the honour of both 
sides, and the memory of which still lingers in modem Spain. 

During the five years of war that followed before the 
rebellion was ended, the various British Commissioners and 
their assistants were constantly engaged in the work of 
humanity on the various fronts. Having to some extent 
prevented massacres, their activities turned to the exchange 
of prisoners, whose treatment by both sides was callous in 
the extreme. Here is an episode from the work of Lieutenant 
Askwith, R.A., who was supervising the reception of Spanish 
loyalist prisoners, handed over in exchange by Cabrera. 
Askwith, knowing that the prisoners would be in a wretched 
state, had food and wine for them on the hillside at the place 
of exchange : 

Presently as he stood, there appeared a long column of prisoners. 
And what a sight it was 1 Dead men galvanised into unreal life 
would have been a cheerful picture compared with these starved 
wretches. Their skin almost black was tightened across their faces 
until these looked like painted skulls ... he saw the famished 
crowd fling themselves on the ground gnawing and worrying the 
food like starved dogs. . . . The gaoler %nd the captive had been 
Spaniards alike ; and the Gospel of Christ had been preached for 
1800 years 1 

Another of the British Commissioners repotted ' Christino 
loyalist] prisoners in the hands of the Carlists. were 
ahvays huddled together in misery and filth and received very 
poor rations ; as a general rule they perished, few surviving 
the hardships they had to endure.’* In fact the brutality of 
every kind attributed to the Carlist leader Cabrera — the most 
distinguished of the partisans after the early death of Zumala- 
catreguy — overshadowed that of any other leader, and 
di mmed beyond compute the esteflb that his military qualities 
would otherwise have evoked. 

We may now turn, to the story of the British Auxiliary 
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Legion. England desired that civil war in Spun •should 
cease, and recognised that though Cariism was but a dynastic 
struggle, using local discontent for its HtititH, there was no 
general desire nor occasion for formal interference. Never- 
theless, the three outside Powers of the Quadruple Alliance 
were prepared to allow the Spanish Qovemment to raise 
mercenary legions in their countries. These included xooo 
French, 3000 Algerians, 8000 Portuguese. 

It was decided that a British Auxiliary Legion 10,000 
strong should be raised, dressed and equipped from the 
Tower, exactly, save for buttons and badges, as British 
soldiers, commanded by a British general, officered from the 
innumerable officers retired from the diminished post-war 
army, from officers of the British and East India Company’s 
armies lent for a year, and other sources. On June 10, 1835, 
an Order in Council appeared quoting the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act passed in 1819, and exempting the Spanish Govern- 
ment from the interdictions thereof. 1 A day or two later 
General De Lacey Evans, M.P., who was appointed to com- 
mand the Legion, issued to all His Majesty’s recruiting agents 
and offices a call to enlist in the Legion, signed by the Spanish 
Ambassador in London, reciting the terms of engagement, 
which were practically identical with those in force for the 
British Service, and provided for one year’s service, with an 
optional second. 

There was ample response, though it was remarked at 
the time that the staid and sturdy agricultural element among 
the rank and file was somewhat wanting. The Army List 
of the Legion shows many Veil-known names among the 
officers — somp, household words in both King’s and 
Company’s Services— Apthorpe, Younghusband, Pettonet 
Thompson, FitzGerald, Dickson and the like. There were 
300 men with the Waterloo Medal in the force and many 
officers who had served before in the Peninsula with the 
Duke of Wellington. The Legion was properly equipped 

1 After recking die terms of dm Foreign Enlistment Act of jy Geo. HI., the Order 
in Council of June io, xS$j, declared that Hit Majesty, by and with the advice of 
His Privy Council, ' being desirous^f enabling all persons to engage in the military 
and naval service of Her Majesty iJKlla the Second, Queen of Spain,’ orders that it 
shall be lawful for every person whomsoever to enter into the military or naval 
service of Her said Majesty ... in any military, warlike, or other operations by land 
or sea ... for the tnrm of two years. 
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with ahrillary services, medical officers, etc., sappers and 
gunners. Time for training in England was not allowed, 
however, chiefly by reason of cost, and the Legion was shipped 
out lo San Sebastian in August 1835, where it was warmly 
received, as all Spain had nothing but good memories of the 
British army. • 

The story of the Legion, however, was to be one of great 
tragedy, and it was undeservedly maligned in the British Press, 
largely through the njedium of officers dismissed from it. 

The chief cause of all subsequent trouble was the extreme 
incompetency and inability of the Spanish Government to 
pay, feed, or canton the Legion. It was astounding that 
Lord Palmerston, with all the knowledge of the defects of 
the Junta during the Peninsular War, should not have financed 
the pay and rationing and maintenance of the Legion through 
a British paymaster, recovering what he could tn blot from the 
Spanish Government. Had that been done, this brilliantly 
appointed force would have achieved great success and 
kudos instead of misery and often undeserved abuse. A 
British army must be fed and clothed ; if that be done, it 
will fight and behave itself. In the large cadre of officers in 
the Legion there were enough good officers, both regimental 
and staff, to have kept all in order and weeded out the wasters. 
Many officers spent large sums in equipping themselves with 
all the lavishness of the regimental tailor of the day. There 
were two regiments of Lancers equipped as in the British 
Service, ten battalions of Infantry, Rifles, Irish, Scottish, kilted 
corps, etc., with Pontoon Traiji and Gunners. 

The Legion arrived at San Sebastian during September 
1835 and joined some Royalist troops. Spanish enthusiasm 
pressed for an advance and Evans reluctantly agreed, whereon 
his untrained Legion was roughly handled by Carlists in a 
skirmish at Emani, a few miles south of San Sebastian. By 
this time the Carlists were makiqg great preparations to 
attack Bilbao, and it was decided to take the Legion and some 
Spanish troops there. Here the Legion was again in action, 
and Evans decided that he would not allow it to engage 
again till it had had two montlj} training*. Eventually it 
marched to join the Spanish Royalist commander at Vittoria, 
where it soon fell a victim to foe utter incompetence of the 
Spanish authorities. Pay. was six months in arrears, winter 
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clothing was not provided, the troops slept in unequipped 
stone-floored convents as their billets. Officers and men were 
starving, and order and discipline went wrong. Twenty* 
three officers and some 400 men died of malaria and t/phus 
at Vittotia. Duelling and drinking increased, but still the 
force was in all its essentials a British organised army. 

The headquarters of the Northern Army at Vittotia, the 
whole under General Cordova, was surrounded by Carlists, 
and in the later half of January the Lpgion had some relief 
from its troubles by taking part in an advance in three columns 
against them, the right column being under the command of 
General Evans. The advance of the centre and left column 
was not successful and Cordova retired, without, however, 
getting his instructions to Evans. The Legion, left alone, 
bote the brunt of a Carlist attack 1 and fought well, the 
Scottish and Irish regiments having some 300 casualties 
before they could extricate themselves. The incident did 
not increase the Legion’s regard for their close-fisted masters, 
not make for cordial relations between General Evans and 
Cordova. 

All the winter. Colonel Wylde had been endeavouring to 
get the Legion its pay and supplies, making several journeys 
to Madrid, with but slight effect ; and early in the year, at 
the instance of Lord John Hay, commanding the British 
fleet, whose orders were to support the Queen’s forces, it 
was ordered to move to the milder regions of the coast and 
drive the Carlists from their leaguer of San Sebastian. It 
had reached Santander by the^hird week in April (1836) and 
thence moved by sea to San Sebastian, landing on the 4th 
and jth, thef late coiners marching into action from the 
ships. The Legion was in three brigades, and on May j 
distinguished itself, acting with something of the discipline 
of the old Line on which it was modelled, arriving by sea 
and attacking lustily. .The following account by an eye- 
witness of a typical incident gives something of the colour. 
Attacking a stone wall held by Carlists, the 7th and part of 
the 10th of the Legion had been repulsed : 

A part of the 10th came to join them. Old Colonel, afterwards 
General, Fitzgerald headed the whole . . . over rite wall die old 
fellow sprung with a riding whip in bis hand. ... As the men 
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got over the wall volley on volley poured out on them. . . . The 
first of them falling so thickly, the remainder hung back. All the 
officers of the three regiments who were over the wall fell, except 
Fitzgerald. He stood still, calling to them to come on. ‘Irishmen! 
xoth, 9th, 7th Munster boys, bog-trotters, ragamuffins ! Come on 
with old Charlie — 1*11 stand here by myself till I’m shot if you 
don’t come I ’ . . . ©ne sprung over the wall, * Soul, an’ ye’ll 
not die by yourself, ould Charlie ’ (That was his nickname)— -and 
all who were there followed after. 

One wounded man with twenty-nine bayonet wounds was 
just saved by his comrades as the Carlists were finishing 
him. 

The whole of the Legion was handsomely engaged, and 
the victory was a brilliant one, General Evans being received 
with great enthusiasm as, covered with mud and with his 
clothes torn, he rode along the ranks. The losses were heavy : 
killed^ five captains, five lieutenants, five sergeants and 116 
rank and file ; wounded , two brigadiers, three colonels, two 
lieutenant-colonels, nine majors, twenty captains, twenty- 
two lieutenants, seven ensigns, thirty-three sergeants, 594 
rank and file — total, seventy-five officers, 748 other ranks (a 
fair baptism). 

Lord John Hay’s ships had taken part and several engage- 
ments now supervened, notably the taking of the town of 
Passages, 2 in July, and then of Fountarabia after a first failure. 
During these operations a force of Marines, foot and artillery, 
as well as a special detachment of Royal Artillery from 
Woolwich, supported the Legion. # 

But gallantly as it foughfr during the next few months, 
the treatment received was too much for them. Several 
units, mutinied for want of pay. Slost refused to serve 
longer, and the Legion was disbanded on June 10, 1837, and 
sent home. From its remnants a Second Legion was formed, 
with renewed promises, under a Brigadier-General O’Connell 
— three battalions of Lancers, Artillery and Sappers, 1746 
strong. But the neGir conditions were not carried out; 
O’Connell refused to carry on, and on December 8 it was 
likewise disbanded. A Third Legion was a raised from the 
residue, commanded by Colonel ^Sakefield, under conditions 
that were good and were kept. This residue became a small 

* Pftttjes. 
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corps d’itite of Artillery and Cavalry, under joo strong, and it 
served with distinction to the end of the war. 

Such is the tragic and heroic story of De Lacey Evans’ 
Legion, 10,000 strong. Its losses in action, of which hut a 
few incidents have been referred to, totalled 208 officers, 
158 sergeants, and 1753 rank and file, of which twenty-one 
officers, twenty-nine sergeants and 413 tank and file were 
killed. Deaths in hospital from wounds and disease numbered 
1388. So someone owed gratitude to British legionaries. 
General Sir De Lacey Evans, it will Be remembered, com- 
manded a division in die Crimea. The British Commissioners 
all rose to distinction in other scenes. 

Two medals were issued by the Spanish Government to 
members of the British Legion. One, issued in pewter to 
the tank and file, and in silver to the officers, bears on the 
obverse, above and below a lion statant etguardant, the words 
‘Espana’ and 'Agra deeida ' On the reverse is a Maltese 
cross with the words ' S. Sebastian 3 de Mayo 1836.’ This 
commemorates the action of the British Legion under 
General Sir De Lacey Evans against the Carlists on the heights 
of San Sebastian. There was also issued a large double 
silver cross in connexion with the same engagement. 

Another medal, awarded to the naval contingent for 
services during the same expedition, on December 24, 
1836, beats the words ‘ Bilbao 1836.’ 

Long after the disbandment of the First and Second 
British Auxiliary Legions, the war followed its bitter course. 
Colonel Wylde remained as Chief Commissioner till April 
1840, and was succeeded by Cdionel Mitchell, whose place in 
Catalonia wasjaken by his assistant. Colonel Du Plat, R.E. ; 
and so, till the war ended that year, the British officers were 
at their posts of humanity and good liaison, beloved and 
respected by all. It was not till June that the war ended at 
Berga after the fall of the fortress of Morelia to General 
Esparto and the Queen's army, whom years of trial and 
experience had converted into a fine lfader and fine troops. 
Cabrera, with a small fallowing, escaped to France. 

The subsequent Carlist wars do not belong to this story, 
save as its disastrous setpnae, and far the continuance of 
tragedy involved. The literature to be found by those who 
search is considerable. There ate many books of gossip, and 
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sometimes bitter memories, by members of the Legion, and 
columns of rumours and fairy tales gathered by war corre- 
spondents, largely composed at Bayonne in France, but Major 
Duncan’s (R.A.) history Tbt English in Spain is the most 
authoritative. 

George MacMunn. 
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THE NEW ARMY 

By Major-General H. L. Pritchard (retired) 

The Government have recently explained to the House of 
Commons their rearmament programme in considerable 
detail. Several debates and the Estimates for the Defence 
Services have revealed the Government’s programme for 
reorganising, rearming and re-equipping the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force. Moreover, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has stated quite clearly for what purposes 
these Forces are to be maintained and, if necessary, used. 

These arms will never be used in a war of aggression. They 
will never be used for a purpose inconsistent with the Covenant 
of the League or the Pact of Paris. They may, and if the 
occasion arose they would, be used in our own defence and in 
defence of the territories of the British Commonwealth of Nations . 
They may, and if the occasion arose they would, be used in the 
defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked aggression 
in accordance with our existing obligations. They may, and, 
if a new western European settlement can be reached, they 
would be used in defence of Germany were she the victim of 
unprovoked aggression by an^of the other signatories of such 
a settlement. 

Those, together with our treaty of alliance with Iraq, and 
our projected treaty with Egypt, are our definite obligations. 
In addition our armaments may be used in bringing help to a 
victim of aggression in any case where, in our judgement, it 
would be proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do 
so. I use the word * may 9 deliberately, ^incc in such an instance 
there is no automatic obligation to take military action. 

In addition tQ the foregoing formidable list of liabilities 
for action by our ForcesWe have the joint Anglo-Italian 
declaration that the security of passage through the Mediter- 
ranean is of paramount importance to us. Now let us turn 
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to pronouncements by spokesmen of the Government as to 
the principles upon which the constitution of out Forces is to 
be based. 

^s regards the Navy, the lapse of the Treaty of Washington 
has removed die 3-5-3 ratios of the British, American and 
Japanese Fleets. We remain undisturbed by the naval build- 
ing of the United States of America, confident that it is not 
directed against us. The First Lord has stated that we shall 
provide the Navy which, with the assistance of the Army and 
the Air Force, is adequate to keep open the oversea communi- 
cations with the various parts of the British Empire, and the 
trade routes upon which the home country's existence 
depends. At the present day that involves a building pro- 
gramme of 148 vessels and the provision of trained personnel 
and all the necessaries, of a fleet thus augmented. In three 
years' time we may hope that the greater part of this Navy 
may be in being. 

Mr. Baldwin has stated that we will maintain the Royal 
Air Force at a strength equal to that of any nation within 
striking distance of our country. Within eighteen months 
we may hope to have such a force. The Government and the 
country have been very exercised over the new and very 
serious menace to this country from the air, for, owing to our 
complicated and concentrated organisation of industry and of 
essential services, we arc the only great Power which might 
conceivably, if we neglected preparations, be knocked out 
rapidly by the use of air power alome. But there is now 
some danger lest too much attention should be focussed on 
the air menace without regard jo the necessity that all branches 
of the national effort should bear a proper relation to each 
otherand to the nature of their respective tasks.* 

• Mr. Duff Cooper’s explanation of the Army Estimates dis- 
closes that we are to maintain as an Imperial Reserve five very 
mobile divisions of all arms, supplied, withi and trained to use, 
the most modem equipment. It will take about two years to 
produce this force, orfthe hopeful assumption that die new 
substantial inducements to recruits announced by the Wat 
Secretary succeed in attracting them. Behind this Imperial 
Reserve, which will mobilise for^fton within a few days, are 
to be two Territorial anti-aircraft divisions to come into 
action within twenty-four hours, and twelve Territorial 
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divisions of all anas, constituted, armed and equipped. on the 
same pattern as the Regular divisions. But these Territorial 
divisions cannot come into action for six months after the 
outbreak of war. t 

Here we have the crux of the whole situation. Five 
Regular divisions will be available in two years' time to play 
their part in the emergencies defined by Mr. Eden, but several 
of these liabilities might present themselves simultaneously 
as they did in the last war. Behind these five gallant Regular 
divisions we have no formations whiah can come to their 
assistance for six months. Moreover, Mr. Duff Cooper has 
announced no proposals to make good the complete lack of 
drafts to meet the great wastage of these five divisions in 
modem war. 

The Regular Army Reserve, if aqd when it is up to its 
full establishment, provides only for raising the units from 
peace to war establishments, and a very small percentage of 
the drafts that will be required during foe first six months of 
war before newly raised drafts can be trained. And so with- 
out drafts to maintain them, and without any other divisions 
to come to their assistance, these five Regular divisions may 
be required to carry out simultaneously several of foe above 
defined tasks for six months. In foe last war during the first 
six months we had about 70,000 trained drafts from the Special 
Reserve, now not available, and they did not suffice. Also, by 
denuding Indiaand all the overseas garrisons of Regular troops, 
we formed and despatched five Regular divisions, and added 
two Indian divisions in France and two in Egypt, to reinforce 
foe first six divisions during the first six months of war. In 
the present state of the world, or in any probable future state, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that we shall be able to repeat that 
procedure for bringing help to our five hard-pressed divisions. 

Sir T. Inskip and Mr. Duff Cooper have both drawn 
attention to the great acceleration of foe tempt of modem 
war as of modem life, which will not permit us the leisure 
to improvise as in the last war. It & obvious that foe five 
Regular divisions ate certain to be in an even mote precarious 
situation in the next war than the first six divisions were in 
foe last. The Army expeflfto find itself in dangerous situa- 
tions in wax, but it also expects its countrymen and its states- 
men to think dearly and provide an Army that may hope to 
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• carry -out successfully that portion of the national effort 
allotted to it. 

Those who will not face or will not admit the certainty 
of the foregoing unsatisfactory situation arising give any or 
all of the following replies : 

(i) We shall ntit fight without allies, and if we supply a 

strong Navy and a strong Air Force our allies will 
either supply all the army, or will be content with 
five mobile divisions. 

(a) The Navy and the Air Force can deal with any situa- 
tion without an army, or with only a small land 
force. 

(j) It will not be possible to transport and maintain an 

army overseas in face of submarines and aircraft. 

( 4 ) The country will not stand being asked to supply 

an Army of adequate size as well as a strong Navy 
and Air Force. 

( 5 ) An appeal to history. 

Let us examine these contentions. Assuming that we 
shall have powerful allies if we are again involved in a great 
war, our past experience of allies shows them as not content 
to shoulder alone those portions of the common burden 
which they think we ought to share, or disposed to agree 
that we should select those portions of the allied effort 
convenient to us, and leave the less agreeable portions to 
them. When the strain comes and the alliance has to be 
held together each member of the ‘coalition must prove 
that he is doing all he can without any reservations. More- 
over, a situation may arise, as it did in. France in the last 
war in . each of the years 1914, 1916, * 9*7 I 9 I ®> 

some vital portion of the allied front cannot be held unless 
our Army helps. 

Secondly, is it true that the Navy and Air Force alone can 
contend with the da^erous situations that may arise with 
very little if any assi&ance from the Army ? The essential 
and vitally important rSle of the Navy is obviously limited 
to the sea. To bring a great P^er, or even a small one, to 
its knees one must reach objectives well beyond the range 
of the Navy’s guns. No .War Cabinet will again order the 
Navy to * capture a peninsula.’ 
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It is widely believed that an ait force without an army 
can reduce a hostile country to submission, for it is natural 
and customary, when a new and powerful weapon appears, 
to hope and believe that it tenders all other weapons obsolete 
and unnecessary. But that is not the history of new weapons 
or new arms of the Services. They partially take over and 
improve on the execution of some of the older weapons and 
arms, but they are in the main an addition to war and not a 
complete substitution of all forms of waging it. Moreover, 
when the surprise period of their appearance has passed, 
powerful antidotes are invented. 

A country that fights only in two elements will always 
be beaten by a country that fights in all three — land, sea, 
and air. Unfortunately, it is only against our own country 
that an air force alone might, under certain conditions of 
unpteparedness on our part, succeed in delivering a knock- 
out blow on the heart. It is vain for us to imagine that we 
can fulfil the policies defined by Mr. Eden with an air force 
without an army. The main sources of the enemy’s power 
and resistance must be reached and occupied by an army. 
People adventure on to the sea and into the air, but they live 
on the ground, and it is there that the coup it grin must be 
administered. The Italian air force, overwhelming and 
completely unopposed, could not conquer Abyssinia alone. 
An army had to advance and occupy it. 

The air forces in Spain are not large or powerful, nor are 
the ground troops numerous. Valuable experiments in 
modem warfare ate in progress, and great skill will be 
requited to secure therefrom guidance for the future. But 
there is one thing about which there is no doubt in Spain, 
and that is that no decisions are gained until an army advances. 

Now as to the third contention that it will not be possible 
to transport and maintain an army overseas in face of sub- 
marines and aircraft. In the last war submarines very neatly 
caused us to fail in the task, but in the nick of time the anti- 
dote measures were discovered. The addition of aircraft 
now seriously complicates the task, and it behoves us to 
find the answer. .If we fail,rofind it, then that is an argument 
not only against keeping arrSaequate army, it is an argument 
against keeping any forces on land or sea or in the air. It is 
an argument only in favour of economic self-sufficiency : it 
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is slso a counsel of despair. If we cannot keep or reinforce 
oversea garrisons at vital points, if we cannot take the offen- 
sive anywhere, because of submarines and aircraft, then the 
neqessaty adjuncts for the work of our Navy and Ait Force 
are removed, and the whole system of the supply of this 
country breaks d©wn. We must find the answer to that 
problem, and, having found it, we can then use all our 
Forces, including an adequate Army, to secure in the fVmii r, 
as in the past, a successful issue. 

But many peoplfc say that the country * will not stand ’ 
being asked to maintain an adequate Army as well as a strong 
Navy and powerful Air Force. The measure of what the 
people of this country must endure is not settled by this 
country, but by others. If our people are clearly told by 
those whose business^ it is to study these subjects and guide 
the nation what sacrifice they- must make to ensure their 
freedom, they will always respond. This country when 
awakened and enlightened will always stand up to its 
enemies. Who would have prophesied two years ago that 
it would stand our re-armament programme ? 

Those who advocate the policy of a negligible Army 
appeal to history, which, like statistics, must be approached 
with great caution, much research, and skilful deduction to 
ensure that the right lesson is plucked from it. It is essential 
to approach the problems of the day with an open mind ; 
nothing is more dangerous than a cursory superficial dive 
into history for the answer to a modem problem. But let us 
not forget that though Trafalgar was fought in 1806, it was 
not till 1814 that Napoleon*vas sent to Elba after Welling- 
ton, commanding a relatively large British amjy, had matched 
through Spain into the south of France, co-operating with 
allies advancing on Paris from the east. A century before 
that Marlborough with a British army, also large for those 
times, was the linch-pin of the allies on the Continent who 
brought Louis XIV. to his knees. * 

A century after ’'(Ellington’s campaign France must have 
collapsed in each of the years 1914, 19169 *9 l8 ^ 

had not been for rite large foj^h army that stood beside 
hers. Once, thena fore, in eactrof three centuries, we have 
had to save Europe and. ourselves by placing an adequate 
army on the Continent. By all means let us e x a m in e the 
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question afresh. One cannot believe, however, that the 
answer is five divisions without drafts to maintain them and 
no reserve divisions to reinforce them for six months. 

How, then, are we to provide and organise an Asmy 
adequate to play its part in the national effort to meet the 
obligations of the Foreign Office ? We have recently been 
faced with a manifest reluctance to volunteer for the Regular 
Army, half of which serves abroad in peace. Mr. Duff Cooper 
has now announced some very substantial, reasonable and 
additional attractions of the Army, whibh should appeal to 
mote recruits. The most valuable appears to be the recogni- 
tion that every effort must be made to fit the soldier for return 
to civil life and secure employment for him. Equally impor- 
tant is the shortening of length of service overseas. On the 
optimistic assumption that these measures will succeed in 
filling the Regular Army and bringing its normal Reserve 
up to strength, we can count on at least the five Regular 
divisions being available for the Imperial Reserve. Some 
reformers are now advocating that the Cardwell system of 
linked battalions, one at home and one abroad, should be 
abandoned and replaced by a voluntary long-service army 
supplying garrisons abroad in peace, and a short-service 
home army to supply reserve divisions to an expeditionary 
force. Such reformers have evidently not read the evidence 
given to, and the conclusions reached by, the Royal Com- 
mission which, after the Indian mutiny of 1857, examined 
the condition of the army in India. They brought to light 
principles of army organisation which are as true to-day as 
they were then. They produced evidence to show that a 
long-service army serving abroad must deteriorate in every 
military virtue, in organisation and in equipment, and that 
it cannot manufacture a reserve for war as a short-service 
army does. Likewise an army confined to home service in 
a highly civilised country misses the invaluable training for 
war that can be obtained by a few yews in countries where 
distances are great, civilised comforts :bot so plentiful, and 
frontier disturbances not a remote possibility. 

One of the principal dc tfeM Bfr to recruiting is the length 
of foreign service at ptesenfautomary, say five or six years. 
How, then, are we going to obtain volunteers for twenty 
years' service abroad ? When Lord Wolseley was defending 
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Cardjvell’s short-service and reserve reform he said, ’ Peopl e 
who ask for volunteers for long service nowadays might just 
as well ask for men in armour.’ 

f Those who advocate a short-service army at home believe 
it will attract such large numbers that it will a big 
reserve and therefore a large expeditionary army. But, 
unfortunately, the number of men who will volunteer for 
army service under any reasonable conditions is limited The 
scheme was tried after the South African War when Mr. St. 
John Brodrick was Secretary of State for War. On the advice 
of Lord Roberts he established recruiting on the basis of 
three years with the Colours and nine with the Reserve, 
confidently believing that men would be forthcoming to 
replace the large number who went to the Reserve at the end 
of three years; but, they did not come forward, and the 
terms had to be hastily altered back to Cardwell’s seven years 
Colour service, five years Reserve. Let us not, therefore, 
attempt to form a long-service foreign army and a short- 
service home army. 

What, then, should be the system of Army organisation 
to rescue our five Regular divisions from their existing pre- 
carious position, and, what is more important, to provide an 
adequate Army to play its necessary part in maintaining the 
security of this country and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations? That is another story. If this article has estab- 
lished to the reader’s satisfaction, or rather to his anxiety, 
that the existing system does not provide an adequate Army, 
and imperils the State, then perhaps we may proceed in a 
subsequent article to discuss #/hat measures might be adopted 
to remedy the situation. 


S. L. Pritchard. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 
IV. The Problem of Interpretation 
By R. A. Eastwood, LL.D. 

Law reform, when it comes, must result mainly from statutory 
enactment. We have outlived the age when legal fictions 
would c ommend themselves to a public and professional 
conscience : the few legal fictions which, we use to-day receive 
cynical tolerance rather than -approbation ; and, though one 
can urge the need of a new equity, one can hardly hope for 
the means whereby that need can be met. The modem 
vehicle of law reform must be, in the main, deliberate change 
by statutory enactment ; and for that reason the rules which 
our judges apply in the interpretation of the Acts which 
Parliament has passed are a matter of real concern to those 
of us who desire to see reform in the legal system. 

Law is a means to an end ; it is the conveyance by which 
those who frame it hope to carry to effective social operation 
their ideas of justice; and if our rules of interpretation 
obstruct or hinder the progress of the vehicle towards its 
contemplated destination, then our rules of interpretation, 
it would seem, must carry soma: of the blame for the defects 
of which there is a growing consciousness. It is not enough 
to say that the remedy must be sought in the better draftsman- 
ship of parliamentary enactments and of Statutory Rules and 
Orders. The writer does not suggest that draftsmanship is 
unimportant. On die contrary, it is of the greatest import- 
ance ; and it would be gdod if we could see a system under 
which every statutory rule before it cause into operation could 
be subjected to. the dose scrutiny of a body of experts in the 
particular field which it couuMQ^nd by them moulded so as 
to meet every contingency^Whch they could contemplate. 
Even such a system, however, would be concerned primarily 
with matters of form; and we are concerned now wife 
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questions of effect. No statute, no code, however carefully 
framed, has ever succeeded in removing all need for judicial 
interpretation. That is one of the most elementary of 
jurijtic facts ; and so it comes about that part, at least, of the 
social effect of any statutory rule must depend on the inter- 
pretation which tlje judges put upon it. It is important, 
therefore, that a judgment should give to a statutory rule that 
operation which Parliament intended the rule to have ; yet 
it happens often that the rules of interpretation which our 
judges apply hinder father than assist what is known to have 
been the intention of the Legislature which passed an Act. 

It has become almost commonplace for our text-writers, 
when they turn their attention to rules of interpretation, to 
quote from the judgment of Lord Coke in Hejdon's Case : 

For the sure and true interpretation of all statutes in general (be they 
penal or beneficial, restrictive or enlarging of the Common Law) four 
things are to be discerned and considered : — First : What was the Com- 
mon Law before the making of the Act ? Second: What was the mischief 
and defect for which the Common Law did not provide ? Third : What 
remedy the Parliament hath resolved and appointed to cure the disease of 
the Commonwealth ? And, fourth, the true reason of the remedy ; and 
then the office of all the Judges is always to make such construction as 
shall suppress the mischief and advance the remedy. 

It is a matter for debate among academic jutists whether 
modem judges do or do not follow the essential principles 
enshrined in Coke’s classic passage. Certainly the words 
* suppress the mischief and advance the remedy * must appear 
to the lay mind to give some latitude j but latitude, it seems, 
is just what our modem rule, of interpretation do not allow 
in any appreciable m easure to those who are galled upon to 
apply the general words of a statutory enactment to a concrete 
set of facts. We are told that we must ascertain the intention 
of the Legislature ; but the rules which we are allowed to use 
for the purpose of ascertaining that intention ate so narrow 
in their scope that in une cases ute may not teach the teal 
intention at all but Mttitute an artifidal intention com- 
pounded of legal dogma. 

We must ascertain the Mkn of Parliament from the 
words of the statute itsei^P' reasonable construction 
should be adopted if possible, but reasonableness is an 
incidental virtue only, and effect must be given to the literal 
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meaning of the words of a statute even though die consequence 
may be hardship or an anomalous result which, to the plain 
man, it is obvious that Parliament never intended to produce. 

In endeavouring to place die proper interpretation on die sections of 
die statute before this House sitting in its judicial capacity, [said Lord 
Haldane in 1913], I propose to exclude consideration of everything except 
the state of die lav as it was when the statute was passed, and the light 
to be got by reading it as a whole, before attempting to construe any 
particular section. Subject to this consideration, I think the only safe 
course is to read the language of the statute in what appears to be its 
natural sense. * 


It is only where the language of a statute is imperfect that 
one may resort to extrinsic evidence ; and even then the 
extrinsic evidence which may be used is limited. It has been 
decided, for instance, that a lawyer seeking the intention of 
Parliament cannot resort to, the sources to which historians 
resort with profit both to their conclusions and to those who 
read them. What was said in Parliament when a Bill was 
debated, and the expressed declarations of those who pro- 
moted a Bill of what they hoped to achieve by it, are not 
evidence in a court of law when the Bill has become an Art 
and the court has to interpret its meaning. There is, for 
instance, a well-known case in which the court held inadmis- 
sible, in the construction of an Act, the expressed intention of 
the Charity Commissioners who had promoted it ; and as 
recently as 1934 the House of Lords held that counsel could 
not introduce to his argument certain recommendations of a 
Royal Commission on Jricome Tax made in 1920. Counsel's 
view was that, since the statute^undet consideration had been 
passed as the result of those recommendations, they could be 
used to show the intention of the Legislature. To a student of 
any of the social sciences other than law counsel’s contention 
in all probability would have appeared to be unanswerable ; 
but the House of Lords refused to accept it, as the following 


On principle no such evidence foe purpose of showing the 
intention — that is, the purpose or object— of an Act is admissible ; the 
intention of the Legislature must lw£Sccrtaincd from the words of the 
statute with such extraneous is legitimate. 


That is an indication dear enough of the position in which 
the law leaves us. The rules for the construction of statutes 
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ate well settled ; they ate not difficult to comprehend ; and 
their application to the concrete facts of a particular case 
affords frequently a fascinating mental exercise, in which the 
wtijer must confess he delights often to indulge. But it is 
possible that in the very fascination of the exercise lies its 
chief social danger. The true purpose of law, though those 
of us who take daily delight in the law’s intricacies are apt 
to-- forget it, is not to provide mental exercise for trained 
technicians. Law is an important engine — some of us incline 
to regard it as the mdst important engine — of social ameliora- 
tion in a modem State ; and yet a study of the law reports 
tends to the conclusion that the interpretation placed by the 
courts on many modem statutes has defeated the purpose 
which, to judge from extra-legal sources, one presumes that 
the Legislature had in.view. 

The reports of cases on the subject of workmen’s compen- 
sation and income tax afford numerous examples. In fact, 
in the realm of inland revenue law it has become the practice, 
both of the Crown and of the taxpayer, to rely so much on 
technicalities of interpretation that it is a tacitly recognised 
method to claim or resist payment of tax on technical grounds 
alone ; and it does not promote respect for law when its 
substance is sacrificed to technicality. The phenomenon, 
however, is confined by no means to the case law on the 
subjects of workmen’s compensation and income tax. In 
I 9$4 a gid riding in a motor-cycle combination was severely 
injured as the result of a collision between the motor cycle 
and a car, in circumstances which pointed to negligence on 
the part of the driver of the ear, and four days later she died. 
Her father, as administrator of her estate, sued the motorist, 
and he based his claim, in part, on the Law Reform (Miscella- 
neous Provisions) Act, 1934* That Act provides that when 
a person dies ' all causes of action subsisting against or vested 
in [the deceased] shall survive against, or, as the case may be, 
for the benefit of his jfcte.’ (Section 1 (1).) Under this 
provision the adminisflBj: recovered substantial damages for 
the benefit of the estate, anroqfcthem being damages for the pain 
and suffering of the deceaseAj^ settled, and in most cases 
useful, law that a person wnWHljured by the negligence of 
another may recover damages for pain and suffering ; and 
Mr. Justice Humphreys, who first tried the case, felt bound 
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in- this case, whilst expressing reluctance, to award such 
damages to the estate. The deceased herself, had she lived, 
would have had a cause of action for pain and suffering ; and 
since the Act says that * all causes of action ' shall sutviv^for 
the benefit of the estate, it followed, said his lordship, that an 
action for pain and suffering must lie at ;the instance of the 
administrator. The case went to appeal, and, while the 
judges in the Court of Appeal differed on some points involved, 
it is significant that they were all agreed that a cause of action 
for pain and suffering did survive. ' 

The case is now pending before the House of Lords, and 
we must wait for its final decision. But the moral at the 
present stage is that the four judges who have considered the 
case, having applied a literal interpretation of the Act of 1934 
have all agreed that this particular cause of action did survive. 
The result is curious ; for it means that the estate of the 
deceased has benefited by pain and suffering which the estate 
itself did not, and obviously could not, bear, but which died 
with the deceased herself. Moreover, it seems clear that such 
a result was never intended by those who passed the Act. 
The Act was based on an interim Report of the Law Revision 
Committee ; and in that Report the recommendation was 
that, while causes of action ought to be made to survive, * the 
damages should be proportioned either to the loss to the 
estate or the loss to the dependants or both heads of loss 
together in certain cases.’ That Report, however, is not 
evidence in the construction of the Act which was based upon 
it; and so four judges have felt bound to give us a result 
which those who passed the Ac; did not intend. 

The position becomes mote serious when we turn our 
attention to legislation of an international character. We 
have tackled the problem of distance with at least appreciable 
success, and the world is a smaller place than it was a few 
generations ago. One result is that in some matters of 
commercial and industrial importaq% States have a common 
interest; and recent years have 4*3*11 a growing practice 
whereby the representatives of Sut£s meet together and teach 
an international agreemen^p#©vention on a given matter, 
and then the States conceBRfePfjass legislation to bring the 
convention into effect within their own territories. In that 
way the two important principles of State sovereignty and 
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international co-operation are reconciled ; but we run a grave 
risk of impeding the operation of the system if the rules of 
interpretation which we apply to the consequent 
pasted in this country defeat the purpose of the conventions 
on which they are based. Yet recent legal history shows that 
there is a real danger of such defeat. In 1920 there was naAt 
the Convention of Genoa, the object of which was to 
ameliorate the conditions of seamen wrecked during a voyage. 
According to the geperal legal rule, if a seaman ‘ signed on ’ 
for a particular voyage, or for a specified period, and the 
vessel on which he served was wrecked before the termination 
of that voyage, or before the expiration of that period, the 
sailor had no further claim to wages, because from the date 
of the wreck his contract of service was discharged by super- 
vening impossibility. * The result was a hardship to a sailor 
who might find himself stranded in a foreign port and depen- 
dent on such assistance as the good offices of a consul could 
provide. He would get home, usually in comfort ; but for 
the period of his homeward voyage he might be a passenger 
on whatever ship carried him, not a wage-earner, though he 
had in all probability a family which depended on his earnings. 
International competition in shipping was too keen to permit 
the shipowners of any one country to redress the grievance 
by unilateral action ; the only solution was an international 
convention ; and so we obtained the Convention of Genoa, 
which provided, by Article 2, that * in every case of loss or 
foundering of any vessel the owner or person with whom the 
seaman has contracted for service on board the vessel shall 
pay to each seaman employee! thereon an indemnity against 
unemployment resulting from such toss or foundering.' 

An international convention cannot change the law of this 
country without parliamentary legislation ; and here the 
ratification of the Convention of Genoa took the form of the 
Merchant Shipping AcL 19x5. Section 1 of that Act is 
expressed as follows 

Where by reason of a loss of a ship in which a seaman is 

employed his service terminate^hfe^tbe date contemplated in the 
agreement he shall ... be entuMPiRspect of each day on which he 
i* in fact unemployed during a period of two months from the date of the 
te rminati on 0 f the service, to receive wages at the rate to which he was 
entitled at that date. 
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In 1930 there came before the Court of Appeal a case in Which 
seamen had been wrecked, on homeward voyages, within a 
few days of the dates on which their services would have 
terminated in die normal course. Had their voyages been 
completed the men in question would have been * paid off* 
within a few days ; but the majority of tUe Court of Appeal, 
interpreting the Act according to die literal meaning of the 
words used, held that the sailors concerned were entided to 
wages for two months from the date, of the wreck. The 
Convention itself had provided for an * indemnity ’ ; but here 
the seamen concerned were better off, apart from the physical 
discomfort of being wrecked, than they would have been had 
their voyages taken a normal course ; instead of a few days’ 
wages, in addition to wages up to the date of the wreck, they 
received wages for two months from the date of the wreck. 
Yet the Act itself, under the provisions of which their claim 
was upheld, was entitled ‘ An Act to give effect to certain 
Draft Conventions . . . and the very text of the Conven- 
tion of Genoa was printed in one of its schedules. But of 
these facts the majority of the Court of Appeal neither would 
nor could take notice. Lord Justice Greer said : 

The words [of the section] are plain and unambiguous, and we are 
therefore not entitled to look at die preamble or the draft Convention 
contained in the schedule to the Act for the purpose of giving a special 
meaning to words which ate in themselves plain and unambiguous. 

The plain man might ask, Why, then, was the Act passed 
with a preamble and schedules ? Surely, he will say, the 
Legislature did not intend a preamble and a schedule to be 
mere surplusage ; the Legislature when it issued them must 
have intended them to Explain its purpose. The only answer 
he can have is that, no matter what may have been the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, out rules of interpretation did not 
allow the Court to take into consideration either the preamble 
or the relevant schedule. . 

It is a strong case, but by no mjEgLan isolated one. Did 
space permit, a number of similag^astanccs could be cited ; 
and at the moment of writinjrfpcre is pending before the 
courts a case in which 4Sj^^f the questions involved is 
whether the Convention ofwarsaw can be used to explain 
the meaning of the Carnage by Air Act, 195a, which was 
passed in consequence of it. 
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It is the frequent recurrence of such cases which man.? 
one doubt the efficacy of our modem rules of interpretation 
and causes one to seek a remedy. The reformer is met always 
by Jjhe dictum of Lord Blackburn, that * the office of the 
judges is not to legislate.’ One must agree ; but is it not 
legislation to refos*to give effect to the obvious intentions 0 f 
Parliament merely because the parliamentary draftsmen have 
not clothed those intentions in the most appropriate of words ? 
What our judges often seem to do is to defeat the real inten- 
tions of the Legislature because they attach far mote import- 
ance to the form in which those intentions are expressed than 
to the substance which the form is intended to convey. In 
doing that the judges are, in a real sense, legislating ; and 
that, according to Lord Blackburn and many other persons 
as well, is not their job*. 

What, then, is die remedy ? ’* I hate this rage to destroy 
without building up.’ That is one of Rousseau’s sentences 
with which sensible people of all schools of thought can unite 
in agreement. It behoves us, therefore, to suggest a remedy ; 
and that remedy, it is submitted, is to be found in Continental 
methods. There are Continental theorists who suggest that, 
at all events in cases of doubt, a judge should adopt that 
interpretation which will best realise the social and economic 
needs of the community. That, it must be admitted, is a 
dangerous doctrine ; because opinions of what are social and 
economic needs vary greatly, and if we were to adopt the 
suggestion we should run a grave risk of substituting uncer- 
tainty, which might be the greater evil, for unreality, -which 
might be the lesser. But often in law, more often perhaps 
than in any of the other social sciences, academic theory and 
professional practice do not coincide, and, while Continental 
theorists advocate one course. Continental judges adopt 
another. Dr. Gutteridge, who knows probably more than 
any of us about Continental practice, writes that * it is only 
where a statute is adtm^Kly incomplete or so phrased as to 
lead to manifest injustrcikat the Continental judge is willing 
to put himself in the placev^he legislator.’ Then, but only 
then, the Continental judg^Hfefc wider latitude than his 
English colleague. He wiOroKilt what the French lawyers 
call travaKx priparatmti — -ministerial pronouncements, reports 

debates, reports of committees and the like; the verv sources 
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to which a realistic student of legislation turns naturally, but, 
at the same time, the very sources from which an English 
judge is precluded by the rules of interpretation by which he 
is bound. 

If the English judge were allowed the same latitude as 
his Continental brother, his decisions might realise more 
closely than often they do now the true purpose of those who 
passed the statute which he is called upon to construe. 
Sincere upholders of the present system suggest that to ask 
the courts to read parliamentary proceedings is to impose 
on them too big a task ; but it would seem that they exag- 
gerate. Is it, for instance, a bigger job to read Hansard than 
to search for scattered authorities in the law reports ? In any 
case, it is only in cases of doubt, and cases in which a literal 
interpretation appears likely to produce injustice or a result 
manifestly not intended, that it is suggested that the Conti- 
nental method should be used; and the meticulous care 
which obviously has been bestowed on some recent decisions 
of the House of Lords indicates that our judges do not shrink 
from research. Nor should it be forgotten that in the 
ordinary course of practice the main authorities bearing on a 
case are collected before the case opens, not by the judges, but 
by solicitors and junior counsel who prepare the case for the 
litigants who have retained them. . Moreover, when both 
sides to the controversy have exchanged all the arguments 
which they can invent on this suggested method of interpre- 
tation, the unalterable fact remains that the method is used in 
other jurisdictions. It is used on the Continent, where it is 
traditional ; it is used by the Pelmanent Court of International 
Justice when fete terms of a treaty are not clear ; and, even in 
the United States, where the legal system has the same common 
law origin as our own, the Supreme Court has referred to 
debates in cases involving constitutional issues and also, on 
occasion, in cases involving the interpretation of social 
legislation. JP ., 

The system, then, can be usedjPSro the suggestion is that 
we might use it with profitah kll asults. Our present rules 
of interpretation date {totj&wfa when accepted conceptions 
of the functions of the StucNrcre very different from what 
they ate to-day. To preserve order within the State and to 
prevent aggression from without were then the primary 
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• functions with which the State was charged. Nowadays; 
however, the State is charged with the function of social 
amelioration ; and it is by no means certain that rules of 
interpretation evolved for die use of an earlier generation are 
consonant with the needs of to-day. There may be something 
to be said for the literal interpretation of a penal statute ; but 
a li t*™! interpretation which deprives an injured workman of 
his frtmp^ngatirtn, or an unemployed man of his benefit, in 
cases where it is to be presumed that the Legislature intended 
him to have it, is another matter. 


R. A. Eastwood. 
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THE GERMAN METAMORPHOSIS 
By W. Walter Crotch 

Disturbing though the European situation remains, there is 
one respect in which it has improved during the past few 
months. The danger of the world being suddenly hurled 
into war by Germany has distinctly receded. Not that the 
ultimate aims of Hitlerite policy have changed, for there is 
still no doubt that they are only to be achieved by war. But 
the realisation of these aims, or the attempt to realise them, 
has suffered delay. A few months Ago the catastrophe seemed 
imminent. Hitler by a series of leaps in foreign policy — 
such as leaving the League of Nations, the reoccupation of the 
Saar, a colossal rearmament in defiance of Treaty obligations, 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland, and compulsory military 
service at home — had succeeded in creating a feeling that 
Germany was ‘riding upon the crest of the wave/ The 
treaty with Japan, the rapproehtmmt with Italy, the prospect of 
forcing Spain to go Fascist and of thus encircling France 
with a rope of steel and of cutting her communications with 
her colonial empire, were all circumstances which seemed to 
create a situation eminently favourable to the German ambi- 
tions outlined in Herr Hitler’* Mein Kampj. 

At home .the economic situation was frankly bad ; but it 
was just beatable. And it must be remembered that Germans 
have been taught to believe that the citizen must endure 
private ills in order that national good may result. Every- 
thing pointed in the same direction. All Germany’s resources 
were concentrated upon ream # y t ; every nerve was 
strained to forging die sword J^Sfeewith the rejuvenated 
German Siegfried was to saife- awe into the peoples of 
Europe; to conquer n^g^Aitorics for German settlers; 
to regain colonies erronemMy believed to be lands of milk 
and honey, replete with all those good things for which 
German hearts incessantly cave. 
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• Half the people of Germany were luted by this 
milage. The other half— including those 12,000,000 who 
voted republican at Hitler’s first general election in 1933— 
laughed significantly as they saw Hitler rushing to war; 
for surely, they thought, war would bring deliverance from 
this tyranny. Withbut war, they reflected, there was no 
chance to do anything at all. Thus half Germany sighed for 
war for the sake of the glory it would bring, whilst the 
half prayed for war fo^the sake of the disaster it would entail 
to the present rigme and for the establishment of a new order 
of which they dreamed. This state of things lasted until the 
beginning of 1937. Then, almost overnight, came the 
change. It was a change — swift, dramatic, complete — in the 
'attitude of mind of the military leaders. There also came a 
change in the opinion o*f the masses, frankly slower in pace 
and still incomplete, but developing day by day. 

The altered attitude ol the Reichswehr leaders was partly 
due to the striking British rearmament programme and to the 
rebirth of the Franco-British entente. This last, which the 
German politicians had always believed unlikely, meant that 
all hope of driving a wedge between London and Paris must 
be abandoned. Moreover, the England that stands shoulder 
to shoulder with France is an England keenly alive at last to 
the necessity of keeping her sword sharp and her powder dry. 
These were important factors. But more important still 
were the lessons of the Spanish Gvil War. The sober- 
minded soldiers who command the Reichswehr never shared 
in the buoyant dreams of a quick and easy victory in which 
certain politicians both in Berlin and Rome indulged. They 
viewed the whole of the Spanish adverfturewith misgivings. 
Of course it would have been of inestimable value to have a 
pro-German Spain sitting astride France’s main lines of 
co mmu nication, threatening the Pyrenean frontier, and, with 
Italian and Ge rman nava^usistance, locking and bolting the 
entrance gate to foe Me«ftanean. But they did not believe 
that this could be achiero^Lnthout sending to Spain entire 
divisions of German troops^BfctfteVwere certainly indisposed 
*<> reduce their Home establ^HP to that* extent. With 
kiting irony. General von Bloraferg suggested to the Fflhrer 
fhat the Reichswehr would welcome the whole of the S.S. 
i*iag sent to Spain, since -fost wonM 
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not a single tegular unit could be spared. Guns,' 'planes,* 
tanks would be gladly sent in limited numbers in order to 
try diem out And this is precisely what happened. Some 
30,000 men of the S.S. and S.A., with Rcichswehr technicians 
and officers, were despatched to General Franco’s assistance. 
When their appearance on the Spanish* battlefields failed to 
bring victory, die leaders of the National Socialist Patty tried 
to persuade the army leaders to consent to unrestricted inter- 
vention. In vain. On the contrary,, the army leaders were 
all in favour of backing out of the Spanish adventure as 
speedily as possible. For die German weapons sent to Spain 
lad been tested and found wanting. 

An exception, however, must be made in the case of the 
small-calibre anti-aircraft gun and the anti-tank gun, both of 
which, especially the former — a Japanese patent lent to the 
Germans — gave excellent results. But the German tanks 
proved so vulnerable and inefficient as to be only worth 
scrapping. The artillery turned out to be no worse but, 
contrary to expectations, certainly no better than, for instance, 
that of the French. What was also disconcerting was the 
fact that die very high ratio of 42 per cent, of German shells 
foiled to burst and that this failure appeared to be due to 
deliberate sabotage in the German workshops. Examination 
of the defective shells revealed the fact that this sabotage must 
date back to 1934 and 1933, and in all probability has gone on 
since. Then, too, the German ’planes, both bombers and 
chasers, proved a great disappointment. Greatly inferior to 
the Russian ’planes and to all but two types of French ’planes 
(Potez and Bloch 210, which! "were shown to have a dead 
angle of fire), they ufiste not even up to the standard of the 
Italian machines. More fateful still : the air-fighting in Spain 
revealed a lamentable inferiority in the case of the German 
airmen when compared with the Russians. Something of the 
sort had been anticipated by ctitfcs, who compared the short 
period of rather superficial air-tw^hg of the German pilots 
with the longer and mote thorap~n period of mining given 
to the Russians, and eve^t^f^Ftench, British, and Italians. 

These facts were n^SSr^n sufficient to influence the 
German General Staff. Aral costs time must be gained to 
revise and partly to replace these deficient arms of war. In 
no case could Germany afford to run the risk of war in the 
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present state of her. armaments. If the deficiencies revealed 
in Germany’s armour thus made pacifists of the German 
generals— of course, merely for the time being and with a 
definite end in view — other lessons of the Spanish War made 
them reflect very seriously as to the wisdom of the foreign 
policy pursued by Herr Hitler. The two salient features of 
that policy during the past two years have been a sharp attack 
upon- Soviet Russia and an intimate friendship with Italy. 
The latter was proclaimed as the ally in shining armour in 
to-morrow’s Armageddon. But when the German generals 
beheld the fleeing remnants of Mussolini’s panic-stricken 
divisions at Guadalajara they forthwith decided that, from 
the purely military point of view, they would prefer to have 
the Italian troops as foes rather than as allies. 

There have {pace Fascist propagandists) never been any 
Russian divisions, nor even brigades or battalions, in Spain. 
But there have been and there are a number of Russian staff 
officers, instructors, airmen and technical advisers. It has 
been known for some time past that the Red army is well 
equipped from the mechanical point of view. What was in 
doubt was the value of her corps of officers, of her technicians, 
of her aviators. These doubts have been entirely removed 
as a result of Spanish events. Thus it is no surprise to find 
the responsible German military commanders, who never 
looked with favour upon Herr Hitler’s anti-Moscow cam- 
paigns, now urging very strongly the necessity of bringing 
die Berlin-Moscow quarrel to an end, and trying to renew 
between the Reichswehr and the Red army those close 
friendly relations that ende£ when Hider assumed power. 
How far serious prospects of such an agreement exist is a 
moot- point. No doubt Russia would be just as eager to 
arrive at an agreement with Germany as would Great Britain 
or France. But presumably it would have to be upon the 
same terms — those repeatedly laid down by Mr. Eden and 
so admirably formulat^hby M. Lion Blum in his Lyons 
speech. Whether, ho^j^Kr, the sort of agreement that con- 
notes di s ar m a m ent is l^^^o be the kind that the Rekhs- 
— -'r vc«^d«aptove of HHy^han doubtful. Still, this 
two-foiv change in the atritu^pRe German military lenders 
is signifies •'t* In effect it says : * Let us try to switch the 
axis of our friendship from Rome to Moscow, and, above all, 
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let us have no war at present, nor run the slightest risk of war/ 
This is all the more interesting since it coincides with a change 
in German public opinion, which is due, in part at least, to 
the same causes — Franco-British unity and the lesson^ of 
Spain. The first has convinced the average intelligent 
German that in face of a common foe-rand to them Great 
Britain and France are now one bloc — there is no room for a 
repetition of William n/s tragic blunder of 1914. The 
second has radically altered the point of view of the average 
German opponent of the regime. The fact that Spanish 
peasants and workers, clerks and intellectuals, have been 
able to meet, and even to hold in check to some degree, 
organised military trained forces with modern technical 
armament has created perhaps an unwarranted but certainly 
a very definite optimism. They no longer sigh for war as 
a short cut to revolution. They are beginning to believe, 
singularly enough, that revolution may be possible without 
war. This point of view is well put in a report by a shop- 
steward in a large Ruhr metallurgical factory which is worth 
quoting because it has had no publication, to my knowledge, 
in England : 

There are two ways to destroy Fascism— that of war and that of 
peace. Which is right ? Let us take the way of war first. Here in our 
factory we are turning out unprecedented instruments of murder. That 
shows that a new war would break all records of cruelty and terror. 
Yes ; war would ruin Hitler. But it would ruin us as well. It would 
impose upon the people the most terrible sacrifices. The way to peace 
may be very difficult, but it cannot in the long run be as costly as that 
of war. ' 

Secondly. Hitler is aiming at wa u Our terrific rearmament shows 
that. He is being driven |o war by economic conditions. He is for 
war ; his alliances with Japan and Italy show that. Why does he want 
war ? -Because he sees in wax a possible way out of his difficulties. Hitler 
is for war because he looks upon it as his means of salvation. If he 
thought that peace gave him a better chance, he would be for peace. 
Is it not then clear that, desiring Hitler’s fill, we must stand for peace 
and not for war ? tjW 

Thirdly. In 1953 people said : ( jM&Jdct com e into office and 
within three months he will have faile^'/We now know that this was 
false. And to-day people say come in order that Hitler may 

fall.* This is just as fidse. 

In 1935, instead of sitting wifirafded arms and nursing our hopes, 
we should have done what the Spaniards have shown us can he done 
with success — namely, organise resistance. And to-day in the same way 
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> we mtifet not set our hopes on war, for not only is war a hideous thing, 
but to encourage war is to support Hitler and not to oppose him. Since 
the nation is for peace, we must concentrate on this question and build 
up a broad Popular Front for peace and against war and Hitler. 

As a kind of supplementary confirmation of the crude but 
quite clear-cut notions contained in that report I cite also 
another report from a Berlin works which says : 

The question whether revolution is possible without war is being 
intensely discussed amon£ our men. The question which nearly always 
crops up is : * Yes, but how is anyone to galvanise the masses into 
action, in view of the organised terrorism of the Fascist riffmt ? * That is 
the question on which the least clearness reigns. 

It is the same question arising out of the same refusal to see 

* in war the only way out that is put and partly answered in the 
following extract from a Hamburg merchant : 

It is dear that the autarchical announcements have aroused a very 
critical feeling here in Hamburg. Every economist declares that in that 
way can only lie the ruin of our once great harbour. Synthetic rubber 
and synthetic oil are in the long run unbearable because they cost from 
three to five times more to produce than the natural product. As for 
synthetic textiles, no sane man will buy them, so bad are they. But a 
highly industrialised country like Germany must export from 25 to 30 
per cent, of its total production. 

Things have been made worse by the insanity of organising the whole 
of economic activity for rearmament. So great are the burdens laid on 
trade by this that many wealthy Hamburg merchants believe that the 
sooner war comes the better, since war would end this lunacy. But war 
would end not only the National Socialist lunacy, but all dvilisation as 
well. So I say, and more and more are coming to my way of thinking : 
‘ Let us refuse to envisage the possibility of war.* We must ncft under- 
estimate the peace-loving forces Abroad. And the German people fear 
war. Public dissatisfaction and unrest is already very great, and with 
growing diffi culties it, too, will grow. But war would destroy all chance 
of organising resistance. Our greatest, our only chance is peace. 

Since those words were written the Papal Encyclical has 
seen the light of day, and the cleavage between National 
Socialism and the B'Mta Catholic Church has suddenly 
assumed chasm-like pnSjjBdons. Roman Catholic Germans, 
who form roughly oncn^B^of th^Jp>pulation and — let it 
not be forgnH-en^^np-4-bi^Mlipfmiy, navy, air force, and 
police, are in opposition to tUBulcr rigfftt for the first time. 
Outraged conscience is its clamour to the outcry of 

empty stomachs. The volume of opposition has thus u-reativ 
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increased. The immediate inquiry -which suggests itStelf is : 
What ate the prospects of that opposition ? 

The ‘ Reds ' have their own dreams, but they are made of 
more tangible material than dreams. We know thousand 
there is no need to describe them. But the * Steel Hel- 
meteers ’ ? And the douce and staid monarchists ? And the 
Catholics, stirred to action by the Pope’s anathemas ? And 
the Evangelicals, anxious not to lag behind their militant 
Catholic brethren? And what of the manufacturers and 
exporters who feel the breeze of business revival in the world 
outside and are eager to break away from the vicious circle 
of autarchy ? What prospect of victory can there be unless 
there be unity, and what unity can there be between those, 
for instance, who desire a Catholic monarchy in the South 
and those who dream of a Socialist republic ? The situation 
appears hopeless, but maybe it is less hopeless than it seems. 

The common determination to* avert war, to preserve 
peace, is the common denominator of all these seekings and 
stirrings after unity. Little by little, and even reluctantly, 
many ate beginning to doubt the sincerity of the Hitlerite 
peace declarations. That is the first step, and in this world 
of ours it is the first step that counts. Here are two reports 
from two different districts in Germany. The first one 
emanates from a Social Democrat source in Saxony and is 
typical : 


We have discussed the new possibilities at length with the Communists, 
and we have reached the conclusion, derived from events in France and 
Spain, that democracy is the only solution. What finally decided us is the 
evidence that broad sections of the peasantry and of the urban middle 
classes, alarmed a t the ever-increasing and burdensome economic condi- 
tions, and particularly so at the urgent danger of war, are becoming 
disposed to struggle together with us workers to overthrow Hitler and 
establish democracy. But it will have to be a very different democracy 
from that of the Weimar Republic. 


The other is from a Catholic S0U mHjj l a country district in 
Bavaria. It reads: 

J^Sie last few years that democracy 
i <*of conscience can be maintained, 
ave also learnt from these events 


•'dh ■ 

We have learned f 
is the only system under wffi? 
Our erstwhile opponents of the ! 


that there can be no true liberty where there is no liberty of conscience. 
And in countless long discussions we have come to the conclusion that 
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we must til pull together. If we do not, then war will come and we will 
all perish miserably together. 


The present writer does not belong to those who had 
illusions as to either the will or the capability of the German 
people to shake off solidly constituted authority. Blind 
obedience is the heritage of the German. But even blind 
obedience has its limits : empty stomachs, the fear of uncertain 
but 'terrible war, and the stimulus of outraged religious and 
deep personal convictions .are apt to set such limits — at least, 
to the extent of creating the will to resist. And evidence 
accumulating from all parts of Germany and from many if 
not all the strata in its social structure indicates for the first 
time that this will to resist has not merely been bom but is 
rapidly growing and spreading. The policy of prudence 
imposed upon Hitler by the Reichswehr leaders out of purely 
military considerations renders -it improbable that further 
theatrical foreign successes will be attempted, such as those 
which Herr Hitler has hitherto employed to divert public 
attention from internal difficulties. • But these difficulties can 
only be removed by a total reversal of policy both at home and 
abroad, a reversal which no authoritarian riff me can afford to 
carry out. The will to resist, which, for the first time, is 
becoming apparent, therefore may possibly spread and 
strengthen itself. But what prospects are there that resistance 
could succeed ? 

Here, again, the latest signs are not by any means hopeless. 
Take the field of labour disputes, which in a modem industrial 
State is the most acutely sensitive to popular movements. 
From 193 j until the end of September 1936 not a single strike 
or labour struggle worth mentioning Jtook place in Germany, 
The slightest attempt to rebel, even the merest essay in 
complaint, was immediately repressed with the utmost an 
most successful severity. During the last three months of 
1936 no less than 103 very considerable strikes were recor e . 
The industries affectccL^fce 

Metallurgical works, fonj^k 
Mines, twenty cases. 

Building or public works, ej 
Textile mills, six cases. " 

Chemical wocks, dune cases. 

China and pottery, four casd 


cases. 
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Quarries and brickworks, ten cases. , 

So-called * distress labour ’ colonies, three cases. 

The reasons for striking were alleged to be : 

In twenty-six cases, to resist wage cuts. 

In twenty-four cases, to enforce wage rise demands. 

In fourteen cues, to protest against undue working pace. 

In twelve cases, against overtime and Sunday work. 

In ten cues, against deductions from wages of contributions tc 
various Nazi funds. 

In four cues, against rise in contributions to the National Labour 
Front. 

In five cues, for more abundant and cheaper foodstuffs. 

In five cases, for more hygienic labour conditions. 

In three cues, to enforce a demand for the removal of police spies 
from the factory. 

The duration of these strikes varied from one hour to one 
week. In forty-one cases every single member of the S.A. 
working in the factory in question joined in the strike. Only 
in thirteen cases did the authorities venture to arrest strike 
leaders or to dismiss individual strikers. The result of these 
revolts was as follows : 

Completely successful, sixty-two. 

Partially successful, thirteen. 

Unsuccessful, twenty-four. 

Called off by the men themselves, four. 

It will be noted that the percentage of wholly or partly 
successful actions is very high, and is all the more remarkable 
in a country where labour movements and so-called ‘ class 
strife * are forbidden by law. 

In ‘another field, that of successful resistance by Roman 
Catholics or by Protestants against vexatious interference by 
the authorities with their religious freedom, many (and, what 
is more important, mostly recent) instances could be adduced. 
It is not safe to publish details, as this might conceivably 
endanger brave men and women who are to-day in the thick 
of the struggle for religious liber- But it demonstrates 
that here, also, there is a will to rf>* / and even evidence of 
success in so doings All HitlertT rses and all Hitler’s men 
were unable to prdM ' Encyclical of March 14 

being smuggled into Ge 3 B||L^bing secretly distributed to 
every parish priest and beingprolicly read from the pulpit in 
every parish church. 
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• There ate other signs that he who runs may read. The 
authorities had to abandon this year, once again, the statutory 
shop-stewards elections. And even the nai-inrwi plebiscite 
whidjj Hitler is pledged to hold once a year has not p ] a cf 

There ate degrees beyond which even the best organised 
falsification of electiqp results fails to be effective. 

These facts, culled from many sources illnatfating the 
present situation in Germany, convey a clear lesson : for the 
first time the handwriting js visible upon the Hitlerite wall, 
and for the first time,*too, certain obstacles are l^ing raised 
in Germany itself to the dread venture of war. These are 
important factors, not merely for Germany, but for the world. 
All the same, certain qualifications are necessary in order to 
-prevent these factors from being over-estimated. It is true 
that discontent is widespread, but it is equally true that, so 
far, the instruments of coercion remain firmly in die hands of 
the present rulers. It is* true that the military leaders are 
putting on the brakes in the matter of foreign adventure, not 
because they believe in peace, but merely because they deem 
that the time to strike has not yet arrived. It is true that many 
sections of the people are seeking contact with each other. 
But so far there is no Popular Front visible on the German 
political horizon; the utmost that can be expected is the 
formation of various opposition columns that will jnatch 
along parallel lines of attack against a common foe. It is 
true that popular resistance is stiffening; but resistance is 
still very far from being an effective fighting force. The day 
that it becomes one, Germany’s rulers .will probably seek in 
foreign war an escape fron^ the internal Nemesis. It is 
therefore true to say, as was said in the opening paragraph of 
this article, that the danger of war from Germany or German 
causes has distinctly receded of late. But it has by no means 
disappeared. 


W. Walter Crotch. 
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CANADA IN 1937 

By Hugh Molsqn 

All new countries change rapidly in appearance, and the 
present writer expected to find the cities of Canada much 
altered in 1936-37 when he revisited the Dominion after ten 
years. This did not prove to be the case, because the effect 
of the depression and of important political events has been 
to arrest physical change, though to modify profoundly the 
mental attitude. The chastening of the years after 1929 has 
destroyed the old facile optimism and belief in a future of 
automatically increasing prosperity. It has aroused a spirit 
of critical inquiry which leaves neither economic organisation 
nor political policy, domestic nor external, unexamined. 
Canadians have not lost their self-confidence, but it is the 
better self-confidence that has lost most of its complacency. 

Capada is perhaps the most artificial of all political units — 
a corridor 3000 miles long from east to west, and only a few 
hundred miles broad from north to south. Five different 
countries, laid endways, constitute that corridor. Almost 
every force that tends to disrupt a country draws these 
five societies apart, and yet on^ strong and indefinable attrac- 
tion still holds thein together. Race and creed, language 
and law, economic and commercial interests, all make for 
separation; only the common desire for an independent 
national life unites them. This nationalist sentiment is 
something far more universal and more complex than any 
sentiment of loyalty to the Britisjfe^mmonwealth. Indeed, 
the question of active support dJpJL Commonwealth is one 
of the deepest caters of schk^' Jbtween those who in the 
broadest sense 2ft n 5 E the United Empire Loyalist 
only membership of th^l^fa*aonwealth offers Canada that 
combination of autonomy ana defence which gives a country 
true independence ; to the French Canadian, on the other 


* 
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hand, nationalism still appears to requite the cutting of the 
1 leading-strings of .Downing Street. Consciously or other- 
wise, all Canadians fear the attractive power of the neigh- 
bouring magnet of the United States, and the shrewdest 
nationalists, including many ‘ imperialists/ are those who 
seek to strengthen a rival magnet in order that Canada may 
Injoy the freedom of a magnetic field where the forces of 
attraction are equal and opposite. The old imperialism that 
ooked to London for a lead is dead. 

THe danger is that Canada should be entirely dominated 
by the United States — economically, politically, and culturally. 
No reasonable person denies that American influence must 
be strong in Canada, or regrets that it should be ; but it would 
, be deplorable if all Canadian industry were owned and 
controlled in the United States, as one-third of it already is, if 
Canada were too weak to negotiate on tariff questions, and if 
Canadian culture became indistinguishable from American. 
There is no longer need for anxiety about annexation; 
the vested interests which depend upon the existence of a 
tariff barrier are powerful enough to impose an eternal 
veto. When we reflect that after thirty years of political 
controversy the Philippines obtained their independence only 
when the sugar industry wished to get them outside the tariff 
barrier, it is obvious that the immensely greater lumbering, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests which would be 
affected by the incorporation of Canada could block any such 
action. 

Such general reflections, however, are not uppermost in 
the minds of Canadians, who arc always troubled by the 
divided economic interests df the different sections of Canada. 
Indeed, the plainest proof of the unseen strength of Canadian 
national sentiment is the mete fact that the great and con- 
spicuous forces of disruption have not already triumphed. 

The most pressing political and economic problem at 
present is the tug-of-waj^gtween creditor and debtor interests. 
This struggle, so fiunoHm the history of every nation, has 
unfort unatel y in CanacQ^H|n on lar^jp the form of a con- 
flict between East and money which the 

West borrowed and now l^Hpfficult to pay back. 

It is impossible to sidcSKoleheartedly with either the 
creditor East or the debtor ' west. From a strictly legal point 




of view, there is no doubt that the West borrowed the money 
believing it could invest it profitably, and the East is 
to stand upon the letter of its bond. Considerations of broad 
equity, however, may suggest a different conclusion. Money 
was borrowed in the reasonable expectation that its purchaling 
power would remain approximately stable; the Western 
debtor had a strong moral case against being required to repay 
the same number of dollars at a time when the price of wheat 
had Meo {torn 150 to less than 60 cents pet bushel. But 
the West itself cannot claim to be free from blame for its 
present predicament. Borrowing by provinces, municipalities 
and individuals was on an extravagant scale, and when money 
was coming easily it was spent on anything but reduction 
of indebtedness. If the past record of the debtors was 
not likely to arouse the creditors’ sympathy, in many cases 
their present attitude is still Jess likely to do so. Vancouver 
raised new * Baby Bonds ’ for „ unnecessary municipal 
extravagance after protesting inability to pay interest on 
existing debt. The West can, on the other hand, retort 
that a great volume of the farmers’ indebtedness is due to the 
unscrupulous high-pressure salesmanship in boom times of 
Eastern firms, especially those selling agricultural machinery, 
and that five years of drought is an act of God that no prudence 
could have foreseen, and which therefore demands some 
generosity on the part of the creditors. 

This lamentable controversy between East and West 
turns less on determining the rights of the parties than on 
attributing the wrongs.. Common sense should cut its way 
through these mutual recriminations. Englishmen, at any 
rate, with die American War Debt in mind, where their 
position is similar to that of the Western debtors, will attach 
more weight to the equitable than to the legal arguments. 
However responsible the West may have been for its present 
unhappy position, the East would have been wise to grant 
generous relief at an earlier stage. My-man nature being what 
it is, an attempt to exact payment the limit of .capacity 
is apt to provoke v^pleaale dcfi g gy The Alberta Govern- 
ment have strengfoemwMu^E^ped, their position by debt 
repudiation, and tijeir ioo^||fe&a to spread west and east. 
If they do not prevail in Sasknmwan, it wifi be because of 
the generous and statesmanlike scheme for debt reduction 
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in the«fcought areas which has been worked out in harmony 
by the Dominion* and Provincial Governments and by the 
bondholders. 

The present economic situation has compelled men to 
ask*themselves what are the future prospects of the Prairie 
Provinces. Is it sgfe to assume that the events of the last 


few years are exceptional and unlikely to be repeated ? Is 
the average price of wheat in the next ten years likely to be 
over a dollar a bushel, or may it be much lower? Is the 
world’s normal supply of wheat in excess of demand, as in 
the years when Canada had an undisposable surplus, or is this 
a more normal year when the whole carry-over is likely to be 
liquidated at a very profitable price ? Are five consecutive 
years of drought in South Saskatchewan to be regarded as an 
unique run of bad luck, or is that area unfit for wheat-growing 
and suitable only for cattle-ranching? Certainly there is 
evidence that the prairies will not again see development on 
the same scale as in the past. The influx of immigrants is 
checked and the existing population is moving north. It 


seems as if the present price of wheat were abnormally high, 
due to exceptionally unfavourable weather conditions almost 
throughout the world, and the increased production of 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat in Europe-— at very high cost 
and due to the rampant economic nationalism in Europe will 
probably remain a seriously adverse factor. Even if drought 
is less persistent in future, it is likely to be sufficiently frequent 
to prevent any real prosperity in the southern districts. On 
the other hand, it must be noted that the invention of the 
‘ combine ’ has effected in fiy years a revolution in agriculture 
and enables wheat to be produced jn suitable districts at a 
fraction of die former cost. Since this economy is obtained 
by eliminating labour, it offers little hope of a larger agn 
cultural population, even if it promises these districts con- 
tinued prosperity. In parenthesis it may be added that this 
is a matter for the a«kates of 'British emigration to the 
West to. consider ; aRg that it is possible to persuade 
Britons to face the grioHLfa praigpanef, are any mort 
hands ever likely to be jS^fcjj^Peat-raising 

The doubtful ptospeci»P&* Provinces were not 

improved by the ^^n^^Social Credit 

Albert*. For two decades past Alberta has been a happy 
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hunting-ground foe politico-religious cranks, and many of 
die American immigrants brought with them memories of 
William Jennings Bryan’s bimetallist campaign in the ’nineties. 
It was da favourable soil, therefore, that Mr. William Aberhart 
planted the Prophetic Bible Institute in Calgary, and combined 
with crude interpretations of the Bible a, passionate demand 
that politics in Alberta should be based upon the inspired 
messages to Israel of the Hebrew prophets. By means of the 
radio these political and revivalist sermons readied thousands 
of listeners each Sunday and made man/ converts. The most 
notable of these was the youthful Mr. E. C. Manning, who, 
having heard the message in Saskatchewan, arose like St. 
Matthew, packed his grip, and went off to join the Messiah. 
The humble disdple soon became chief deputy-preacher, and 
has so for assimilated the master’s art in matter, style and 
voice that he is often mistaken on the radio for Mr. Aberhart 
himself. So inseparable are religion and politics in Aber- 
hartism that when the Cabinet was formed the deputy- 
preacher was made Provincial Secretary and is acting-Premier 
during Mr. Aberhart’s absences from Edmonton. 

So for little or nothing has been done to introduce Social 
Credit, and perhaps the preliminary difficulties may never be 
overcome. A preparatory measure which has been initiated 
is the making of contracts between the Government and 
individuals by which the latter undertake, amongst other 
things, to accept payment in ‘prosperity certificates’ for 
40 per cent, of their crops or production in return for the 
Government’s promise* to pay them the * social dividend ’ of 
$2$ pet month. Many farmers^have made their wives sign 
the agreement,, in order to get the dividend, but have not 
signed themselves, in order to avoid taking part payment 
for their crops in * prosperity certificates.’ This is typical 
of the sceptically hopeful attitude of a large section of the 
electorate to Social Credit ; but many of these have been 
gained as strong adheredts by thfk&ovemment's policy of 
default and arbitraiy intervention^: fvour of the individual 
debtor. This poUA^actuaUyiffMbpposite of Mr. Aberhart’s 
election platform, Agreeable to the ordinary 

debtor on fhat account, panKg$£ly as Social Credit seems as . 
for off as ever. The Domi^j^ Government is leaving the 
Alberta Government to stew in its own juice, and this was 
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probably the wisest line to take. The outlook for the future 
is not too bright, however, and the invalidation of some of 
the laws passed may not improve matters. A collapse of the 
Abcrhart Government would not necessarily convince the 
electorate that it should put into power an Opposition which 
stood for reassuming the whole burden of the true indebted- 
ness, and die next government may well be one for more 
extreme and resolute character under the leadership of 
M. Lucjen Maynard. In Alberta it is probable that politically 
and economically the worst is still to come. 

The two industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec are 
well on the road towards normal prosperity. Almost all 
industries, including pulp and paper, are now working at 
profitable prices, and the end of the frost will remove the 
only brake preventing immediate acceleration to great 
activity. It is noteworthy, however, that unemployment has 
not so far falfen in propqrtion to the recovery in industrial 
production, and this is making those best informed anxious 
lest it portends a permanent unemployment problem such as 
Canada has not previously had on a large scale. 

Whether Canada will have in future chronic unemploy- 
ment, or only the cyclical and seasonal unemployment of the 
past, it is coming to be accepted that, in any case, permanent 
relief machinery is needed. The slowness and reluctance 
of Canadians to admit this is due to the national traditions of 
self-reliance, and they are right in believing that the elaborate 
social services in Britain have reduced the initiative of those 
who can rely upon them. But the evils of being without any 
organisation are worse. The complete lack in Canada df any 
organisation in a period of acAte unemployment to scrutinise 
claims and keep recipients under observati6n ltes led rapidly 
to a demoralisation of the unemployed. At the same time, 
the absence of any fund for the payment of relief has led to 
a perpetual wrangle between the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and municMalities as to their respective shares 
of the cost, and the heavJ^Eden thrown on the municipalities 
has proved intolerable tt^fceriod ofd^ression. A satis- 
factory scheme for on *° mew a 

different lines from the Palpal reasons - 

Chviqg to 'the rigorous w^Brscasooal unemployment is 
much more geomi than in Btffiiin, and the prevalence of large 
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families amongst Canadians— often teaching two Igun— 
mak«s -it difficult to establish standards of relief that will not 
frequently exceed normal earnings. The judgment of the 
Privy Council that Mr. Bennett's Unemployment Insurance 
Act is ultra vim the Dominion Parliament dean the ground 
for a new approach by the Liberal Government^ but it 
postulates limitations upon the po weirs of the Dominion 
Parliament which will create great difficulties. 

The Maritime Provinces present a spectacle which contrasts 
strongly with the test of Canada. Since the beginning of the 
century these three provinces have been losing ground in 
relation to the test of Canada. They do not appear to have 
any industries which ate likely to develop, except perhaps 
lumber. Waves of prosperity have passed them by, and 
emigration, while giving to the West and to the United States 
men of education and leadership, has drained the Maritimes 
of vigour they could ill afford. $ut if waves of prosperity 
have passed them by, the depression, on die other hand, has 
hit diem less severely. This is largdy explained by the habits 
of thrift and caution in a long-settled country where Scottish 
blood is predominant. A farmer who has no mortgage on 
his land and has not borrowed to speculate on the stock 
exchange may have no spare cash during a depression, but 
he does not go bankrupt. 

At the other extreme of Canada, British Columbia is again 
prosperous. The lumber industry has benefited both from 
the Ottawa Agreements and also from the world recovery ; 
new industries ate being established and new mines opened. 
Morfc people are employed in that province than ever before, 
and if there is still a large voltfine of unemployment, it is due 
to immigration from the Prairie Provinces, where the revival 
still lags and where the climate is less genial. 

Great as the natural resources of Canada are, they could 
only have been made productive by heavy capital expenditure 
in developing the country. Th^is not only due to the 
immense me of die country am shape, but also to die 
rigorous climate-^. ^Canada to equip both summer 

and winter ports^|h^h|^g^i are only revenue-earning 
for half the year. has been unnecessarily 

increased by the excmrivPQjji mi sm of enterprise and by 
political pressure. The overoevdopment of the railways is 
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tbc most .taking example and political considetations make 
«died remedies -by any Government unlikely. The deficit 
on the Canadian National system— including the interest on 
the bonds— -48 a great bmden on the taxpayer. Individualists 
ague that the failure of the system to pay is a reflection on 
State management while Socialists retort that most of the 
lines were built by private enterprise and the State took over 
a damnosa btreditas. The unfortunate facts are that an un- 
economic system for which private enterprise was to blame has 
been made worse by the addition of lines which were flagrant 
examples of political bribery. The long line through barren 
country to the Hudson Bay, which is only open for about thtet 
months in the year, was never likely to pay, and every ton of 
grain diverted to that line diminished the earnings of existing 
tracks. It was built,, however, to win the votes of Western 
grain producers. Economically the right policy would be to 
close down many stretches of duplicate line and single lines, 
like that to Prince Rupert from Yellowhead Pass. So far 
from this being done, money has already been earmarked for 
the rebuilding of a bridge at Fredericton which kindly 
Providence washed away in order to close a redundant 
railway line. 

The railways are responsible for only a part of the heavy 
and universal load of Canadian indebtedness. Private enter- 


prise, which had borrowed as recklessly as the Governments, 
has freed itself from much of its burden during the depression 
by reorganisation schemes at the investor’s expense; the 
need to preserve public credit and a genuine desire tc\ honour 
obligations has made munmipalities and Governments reluc- 
tant to do likewise. Detroit has, however, ^been committed 
by a- number of municipalities, and now by Alberta, the first 
province in the British Empire to do so ; but, in the absence 
of an impartial inquiry, it remains a matter of opinion to what 
extent and in which cases these defaults are or are not honest 
bankruptcies. It is dfl^doubt a? to public good faith, even 
more than doubt as t^^Hity to pay, which is responsible for 
the impaired credit c^Hkboth i^tfdon and New k ork. 
Mr. Dunning hopes byTM|g#K courageous adminis- 
tration of the national MFkeep the DomSnon s credit 
wholly separate from that JP? provinces and municipalities, 
but it is alteadp'deor that he cannot entirely succeed, wnat 
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is needed is an authoritative Royal Commission to investigate 
the whole structure of debt, private and public, in the 
Dominion, and also to consider the allocation of sources of 
revenue as between the Dominion, provinces and munici- 
palities. The depression has greatly intensified the old ddg- 
fight for revenues, which was only kept ( within bounds in 
the days of prosperity by a general recourse to borrowing. 

Canada has for so long prospered under individualism 
that public opinion is still instinctively averse from anything 
that savours of State control. It is coming now, however, to 
be recognised that business has to a large extent fallen into 
the hands of a small group of financiers and industrialists. 
Interlocking directorships and holding companies have 
enabled this group to dominate the principal units in most 
industries. The gravamen of the complaint is that such 
concentration of economic power is undesirable and dangerous 
without proof of abuse, but there .is already not lacking 
evidence that in some cases abuse has in fact occurred. 
Textile mills are alleged to have been closed down to coerce 
the Government into maintaining excessive protection. It 
results from this that there is throughout English-speaking 
Canada a strong current of hostility to ‘ big business,’ alias 
* St. James’s Street.’ This general sentiment has not been 
able to express itself through any particular party; it is, in 
fact, one of the most unfortunate features of politics that 
it is not represented at Ottawa in proportion to its strength. 
It constitutes, it is true, much of the driving force of the small 
Canadian Commonwealth Federation ( anglice Socialist Party), 
but it is largely inarticulate and subterranean in the Liberal 
Party and in the Conservative PaXy since Mr. H. H. Stevens’ 
secession with* his still-bora Reconstruction Party. The 
critics of ‘ big business ’ often misunderstand their own case, 
as when they single out for attack the admirable Canadian 
banks, not one of which has failed during an unprecedented 
depression ; but there is sufficiemA^tification for hostility 
to make economic radicalism a OK pile winning slogan at 
the next election <lk*he one afij W ? The strong and wide- 
spread nature of tl)isre^j|Mmspbt yet seem to be realised 
by either political or busmlKftMi£ts. 

The obvious dominatioOTlIphese financial or industrial 
groups is largely responsible rot the teedft ebullition of 
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French Canadian nationalism in Quebec. H* old friction 
doe toracial, religious and linguistic diffetences in this or<> 
vince has now been increasedby the sudden realisation of 
French Canadians that almost all large financial and industrial 
enterprises ate in the hands of English Canadians or of 
Americans. Since Jhe war there has been rapid development 
of Quebec’s power and mineral resources, and this has empha- 
sised the fact that French Canadians contribute labour rather 
than enterprise and capital to large-scale undertakin gs, and 
therefore have not shared proportionately with the English- 
speaking minority in Quebec’s increased wealth. It is 
needless to debate how far the French Canadi*™ themselves 
are to blame for this, and how far their priest-controlled 
. education makes them unqualified for high technical and 
administrative posts ip industry: the fact constitutes a 
grievance. This situation threatens ultimately to identify 
the English-speaking community with Capital and French 
Canadians with Labour. 

In most countries a Labour movement tends to embrace 
Socialism, or even Communism, and the Catholic Church 
fears that the same course might be followed in Quebec. 


Remote as this danger seems to be, the Church is anxiously 
seeking to anticipate it by canalising the anti-capitalist forces 
into a movement to apply the principles of such Papal 
encyclicals as Rerum Novarum and to set up the so-called 
Corporate State. The upper ranks of the hierarchy still 
adhere to the conservatism of the old Liberal Party; but 


it was just the charges of subservience to English business 
and of corruption which brought about that party’s defeat 
after nearly forty years of offire. The Union Nationale Govern- 
ment which has succeeded it is the more moderate wing of the 
Nationalist movement, which includes in its other wing the 
Fascists and other extreme anti-Socialist groups. The anti- 
Sodalist tenets of these groups naturally command the 
support of the Church. JBt younget priests tend personally to 
be ardentnationalists, a^H| they are losing with the younger 
generation the iniiuence^Bted widyMPlder one, they will 
probably try to regain P° WCI . * 

they are losing as religious is this ne^ economic 

grievance against the Engli fllpaking community which has 
increased the for?e-of the Nationalist movement so much m 
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recent years and months ; but it must not be forgotten that , 
the same men are also raising again with ‘good effect the old 
demands — encouragement of the French language, isolation 
from Europe, and greater independence of Ottawa. The 
movement is still a congeries of diverse groups, and *it is 
not possible to say whether it will subtide with the return 
of prosperity. Some of die shrewdest observers fear that 
it will not. It is not necessary to take too seriously those 
who demand an independent French theocracy called 
Laurentia ; if even the moderate elements obtain power, 
there is likely to be a serious collision between French, 
Catholic, isolationist and individualistic Quebec and English, 
Protestant, imperialist and collectivist Ontario. Common 
hostility to Ottawa may temporarily obscure the antagonism, 
but federation may yet be broken up by the problem it was 
formed to solve. 

There is in Britain a reawakening of interest in emigration. 
Enlightened Canadians recognise that many of their problems 
would be solved by a larger population, and as a long-term 
policy they would welcome British immigration if they saw 
a solution to the short-term problems that it would create. 
Is there a market for the production of any great increase in 
population ? So fat as agriculture is concerned, the paragraph 
in this- article dealing with the Prairie Provinces has shown 
some reasons for doubt. It must also be added that the 
conditions of life in the West ate so hard that it seems doubtful 
whether anyone enjoying the amenities and social services of 
Britain can have much inducement to adopt the life of a 
prairie farmer. Any increased, population of the prairies is 
likely to come from Central arid Eastern Europe, with its 
lower standard of living. The phenomenal development 
of gold and base metal mining in Canada within the last 
seven years shows, no doubt, that.new fields of employment 
do exist, and Canada’s eminence ala manufacturing country 
offers possibilities of industrial enjoyment which were not 
imagined twenty-five years ago.M ffloag, however, as there 
is considerable u ^^pymeq^^’ agst Canadians, it will be 
politically imposstbl?ite^|^ ^iStmment to promote immi- 
gration ; Stnd foe encotuH^g&t of British and Protestant 
immigration will always airoflp.foe opposition, strong even 
if unavored, of Quebec, .go long affrench Canadian* 

• i 
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to astomshing powers of procreation, the* Z 
daim to be able to- fill Canada, or even the world in a few 
generations. ’ rcw 

No English traveller in Canada can help noticing the 
ptevllence tf sentiment favouring political isolation fom 
Europe. It has incased noticeably during the last ten years 
and is largely due to the realisation that each year the Ukeli’ 
hood of a fresh conflagration in Europe has been increasing 
It must be recognised that, of all the Dominions, Canada is 
least in need of the guarantee of security which membership 
of the Commonwealth offers, and therefore she is the least 
willing to contribute to the common cause, pt may be 
remarked, also, that Canada’s secession would be less serious 


.to the Commonwealth than that of any other Dominion.] 
Now, the two links wjiich attach Canada to Europe have 
been her loyalty to Britain and to the Covenant of the League. 
So long as Britain seemedio be the protagonist of the League 
idea, the two links pulled Canada, and separate groups of 
Canadians, in the same direction. The fact, for example, 
that Canada did not adhere to the Locarno Treaties was 


unimportant, because she would have been obliged by the 
Covenant to apply sanctions against any Power Britain was 
obliged to fight, and so the Covenant would have involved 
her in action even if loyalty to Britain did not. So. long, 
therefore, as the League was an effective organ, it reinforced 
the ties of the Empire. The failure of the League in the 
Abyssinian affair, and especially the Hoare-Laval proposals, 
cut the ground ftom under the feet ofithe supporters qf the 
League and of the Empire simultaneously. The only section 
of opinion to be strengthenen was that which urged an aloof 
attitude to all Europe’s quarrels and isolation like that of the 
United States. 

It is, of course, impossible to say whether any, or what, 
casus belli would so move Canadian sentiment as to bring her 
again effectively into a M in whi* Britain was involved. 
It is important, howeve^^BJJritish statesmen to realise that 
“ttpmble hum was doJik«35. gW onnot tdy in 
advance upon Canadian , war< 

observers think that the qt^^^^ould lead t» political 
inflict, not (topping short clml war, with five provinces 
Passionately in favour of participation and four provinces 
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sullenly opposed. There is no doubt that Mr. Mackenzie 
King spoke for the bulk of Canada when he said at Geneva 
in a speech, not sufficiently noted in Britain, that just as 
membership of the Commonwealth did not oblige Canada to 
take part in a war, so signature of die Covenant would' not 
be regarded as doing so. ‘ Nations of the British Common- 
wealth are held together by ties of friendship . . . rather than 
by commitments to join together in war . . . ; there is 
general concurrence in the view which has been expressed 
by leaders of all political parties [in Canada] since the begin- 
ning of the League that automatic commitment to the appli- 
cation of force is not practical policy. . . . Canadian public 
men, irrespective of patty, opposed or sought to remove the 
status quo guarantees of Article X.* 

Canada is, in fact, tom by too many conflicting emotions 
and interests to have any dear policy either in external or 
internal affairs. The oudook of the average Canadian to-day 
is therefore somewhat difficult to describe. He is so shocked 
by what he hears of both Communism and Fascism that 
he would suppress both without further examination, and 
even without asking whence come their vitality and appeal. 
The English ate, indeed, less intolerant than the French 
Canadians, and McGill University risked a riot to give a 
private auditorium to representatives of the Spanish Govern- 
ment who had been denied by the Deputy-Mayor of Montreal 
the tight to speak publicly in Montreal. Economically, too, 
there is an unrecognised contradiction ; Socialism is regarded 
as an, indecent doctrine by many who desire greater State 
control and regulation of induttry. Just as traditional indi- 
vidualism and a groping demand for economic stability 
dispute the economic allegiance of a Canadian, so in external 
affairs he is tom between a desire for isolation and a wish 
to contribute towards the pacification of the world. All the 
time diverse economic. and politwd interests and ideals are 
pulling in opposite directions a Jb-jinet which has to be a 
jig-saw puzzle of different provinK&4nd interests, and over it 
presides a statesou fegho bclia d&'sknd he is probably right— 
tint a Prime MimstnMIfi^&^Ought to be ah arbitrator 
rather thah a leader. 

Hugh Molson. 



CORONATION MONTH 


By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 

V 

For the. fourth time in a century 1 the greatest historical 
pageant known to the world was re-enacted when, on May u, 
the Coronation of King George VI. and Queen F.li»»M h 
was the occasion for a demonstration of popular loyalty and 
universal rejoicing which impressed the world as profoundly 
as when Victoria was crowned Queen on* June 20, 1838. 
Heavy rain over the greater part of the country damped the 
bonfires and fireworks, tpit not the spirits of joyful gatherings 
in every village and town, and in almost every ward of the 
great cities, and served as a reminder to us that the ceremony 
was taking place a month earlier ‘ than usual,* and to foreigners 
that the English habit of discussing the weather is justified by 
its uncertainty. 

The arrangements were perfect: no plans miscarried, 
except perhaps those of the recalcitrant bus-drivers* whose 
absence the public willingly forgot. The co-operation of 
public departments was matched by the self-imposed discipline 
of what our ancestors called the mob— the mobile vulgis which 


they so greatly feared, descendants of jhe mtum et turps pecus 
of Horace. 

The proceedings in the Abey itself were equally faddess : 
the traffic control was perfect : the great stream of vehicles 
flowed smoothly along the appoihted channels to the pre- 
scribed entrance s where she Gold-Sticks were in readiness to 
usher guests to their appointed places. Each phase was 
punctual to the monofljh the successive processions of 
members of the Roy^fcnily, of Royal and other repre- 
sentatives of sixty-twol^^^States^fl&ed by the Prince 

1 Edwd VIL wu crowned °f the ceremony 

to hit iUnen) ; George V. , _ - , 

1 la die following order : J^m, s^^pHolhnd, Nomy, Sre* 8 , 
fc*l*nd, Yugo-eltTie, Ramenit, %Kr.b^ Bulgufa, Greece. Brt 
^Swtin*, My, UJWM U,SA» fiSee, Turkey, Potod, dun*, Chde. Sprm, 
r “ . ei— . t nv»mhnurff. Switzerland, Aust^a, 


Jtouy, France, luricy, ru«u», — - - 

Portugal, Yemen, A%hanistan^iam, Luxembourg. Switzerland, 
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and Princess Chichibu of Japan, of the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster, of the Princes and Princesses of the Blood 
Royal (lacking, alas, through ill-health, the presence of the 
aged Duke of Connaught, die only surviving child of Qimen 
Victoria), were thrilling in their unrehearsed dignity and 
inherent beauty. 

But these processions, impressive though they were, did 
not so move the heart as did the entry of Queen Mary, with 
the Queen of Norway and, shortly afterwards, of Their 
Majesties, whose procession may conveniently be described 
as consisting of six parts. The first included representatives 
of the Abbey, the Church of Scotland and the Free Churches . 3 
The second consisted of representatives of the Orders of 
Knighthood, accompanied by Heralds and Pursuivants. The 
third of Officers of the Royal Household, with Standards , 4 
and the bearers of the Canopy for the King’s Anointing, 
next were the King’s Ministers, headed by the Lord President 
of the Council, with the Prime Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, of Australia, Canada, S. Africa and New Zealand. 

Then came the Queen, preceded by Archbishops, and her 
Regalia, and followed by her Ladies and by the four Heralds. 
The King’s Regalia, borne by a numerous company of His 
subjects, most of whom had earned distinction in many paths 
of dutj^ were accompanied by the four Kings of Arms, the 
Great Officers of State, the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Speaker, representing the faithful Commons. Immediately 
before die King three Bishops bore the Paten, the Chalice 
and the Bible ; after Him came only members of His Court 
and personal entourage, including the Vice-Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, escorted by^Gentlemen at Arms and 
Yeomen of the Guard. The King himself bote His forty-one 
years lightly, walking erect with a, carriage as youthful and 
erect as any of His pages. 


OncbodoTska, Finland, Latvia, Pare, LithuanM^jBcatagua. Estooia, Hit Majesty 
the Bmpawif kfatle Scilatrif L, Nepal, Domiahjftii- ^a. Hungary, Albania, Uruguay, 
Venezuela Panama, IstKMexico, EcuadoedFjT? Colombia, Hayti,- G uatem a l a, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, CBata nHfijpadutas, WW? naeo, Salvador, San Marino. 

• In die following ttJ^wdmwiMLjaigii, the Presbyterian Church of 
Bngland, the Baptist U&ion, thelHfct T' the National Fate Church 

Council the ftSetai Council. 

4 In the following ouder : India, RMS i New Z eal an d , Australia, Ca n ad a , tbe 
U nion , tbe Prindpdtty of Wales, the Quaftetioga of th^gf yil Arms, tbe Royal 
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Tte ceremony itidf cannot be detailed he«- u u M 
been recorded in detail in Tbt Times with the custom^ 
dignity and hterary grace; it was described with scared? 
less felicity in broadcast commentaries that reached half thl 
worfd through the * machines constructed on principles as 
yet unknown ’ which, in ihe Quarterly Review of January 18*0 
Macaulay foresaw, would, a century later, * be found in every 
house.’ It was dealt with in this Review last month by the 
masterly hand of Mr. L..G. Wickham Legg, than whom 
there is no greater authority. It is a supreme example in the 
twentieth century of the reality and the value of continuity 
in human institutions. Before the Act of Anointing the choir 
told us how Zadok the priest anointed Solomon the King, 
but they did not sing the precise words of i Kings i. 39* 
40, which read as follows (A.V.) : 


And Zadok die priest took an horn of oil out of the tabernacle, 
and anointed Solomon. And they blew the trumpet : and all the 
people said, God save King Solomon. And all the people came 
up after him, and the people piped with pipes, and rejoiced with 
great joy, so that the earth rent • with the sound of them. 


‘ The people ’ announced their joy on May n, despite the 
rain, no less merrily than in David’s old age ; and the scholars 
of Westminster, with their cries of ‘ Vivat Rex,’ were repeating 
the very words used by the people when Samuel declared 
Saul to be King, as set forth in the Vulgate (1 Sam. x. 24), 
which antedates by centuries the Authorised Version’s 
rendering of * God save the King,’ or that of the Great Bible 
of 1339, which reads ‘ God send the ling lyfe.’ .The music 
throughout could not have/ been bettered, though some 
would have preferred a largo: share tb have tteen taken by 
boys’ voices. The ceremony ended, as it began, with stately 
unhurried dignity worthy yf its history. 

* * 

i those who left the Abbey : the 
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•paper the excuse to issue to newsvendors throughout* 
London, and beyond, bills reading : 

CORONATION TRAGEDY 

ABBEY TRAGEDY » 

CHILD’S DEATH IN ABBEY, TRAGEDY 

or words to that effect. 

It is useless to blame journalists, dependent for their 
livelihood upon the whim of proprietors, whose thoughts 
and boasts are not of service but of sales, and who have not 
hitherto given evidence of any desire to discourage the 
exploitation of private grief of others for personal profit. 

* * * * * 

A word on street decorations may not be out of place 
here. Wherever they were organised by some public body, 
such as the Office of Works, or a Gty Council, they did 
London credit. Thousands of the poorer streets were 
beautifully decorated by the co-operative effort of those who 
lived in them, but the same sort of people could not, it seems, 
unite to decorate the tenements in which they lived. The 
reason is plain : it is not as easy to be on friendly terms with 
neighbours in a tenement. The building estates owned by 
Couqfy and Borough Councils also made, in general, a poor 
showing. The owners seem to have done nothing: the 
occupants have not yet acquired the companionable atmo- 
sphere of street-dwellers ; as things are one feats they never 
will. But some of the older tenements made a glad show. 

The squares and streets of Bayswater and Mayfair made 
no show at all : there was aflbost nowhere any attempt at 
organised display such as one saW in the meaner streets. 

' The moral is plain and has its implications in the political 
sphere. The masses can organisfthcmselves, if they desire, 
to achieve a common purpose ; dm middle class cannot do so. 

The%efeoq^accorded to J py ew * Scottish Shilling’ 
may encourage^^Rpyal MmAlptrike other coins bearing 
devices symbolji^ of the United Kingdom- 
Scotlandsfiad its own the Union ; Ireland had 

its own Regal coinage tufl&, but a thousand years have 
passed since the Welsh pennies '#JluuOMERIa and Llewelly® 
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.^appeared from circulation. Jersey and Guernsey have- 
•their own bronze coins, and less than a century ago die Isle 
of Man had its own Regal coppers bearing, on one side the 
effigy of the Sovereign and, on the other, the family, Msu^ 
Legs. Local patriotism is strong, and an appropriate legend 
for such coins would be that of the 1727 Coronation Medal 
of Queen Caroline, consort of George II. : ‘ Hie amor b ate 
patria* 


The Report for 19*3 5 of the Commissioners of Prisons,* 
so fur as it concerns Borstal Detention, makes encouraging 
reading for those who believe, with the Commissioners, that 
wisdom, humanity and economy alike demand an extension 
•of training and discipline of offenders, carefully gaded 
according to age and temperament, rather than die indis- 
criminate application of deterrent penalties. 

The number of youths between sixteen and twenty-one 
found guilty of indictable offences in 1935 was about n,ooo, 
of whom about 700 (including thirty-five girls) were sentenced 
to Borstal detention and 1700 (including ninety-nine girls) 
to imprisonment — a slight reduction in each case on the 
number in each category for the last five years. The average 
number of youths in Borstal Institutions is 1800 (including 
fourteen girls) ; they remain on an average for two ^ears, 
those sentenced to three years’ detention often securing their 
release after eighteen months to two years. Two out of 


three are not again convicted on release, whereas two out 
of three had been previously convicted before being sent to 
a Borstal Institution. The reconvicted are, in generalj the 
preconvicted : a Borstal sntence to. be effective must in 
gencral be given early. 

So much for the baldfe&cts and figures, which stimulated 
me to see things for mysel I visited the Borstal Institution 
at Feltham in MiddleseJrst. The buildings in use were 
et ected for otfepr putpSKand art not entirdysuifable ; 
though a high wall end^L the spaciog it does 
not make the place 
ate of poor physique and m 
receive^ more medical cal 

bard as 


iriso^M| boys sent here 
■■Rntality. They need, 
|£yate not able t% work as 
camps. There is a herd of 
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' cows and some pigs to tend, and a sufficient area unc^n 
vegetable crops to supply all local needs and leave a surplus 
for despatch to prisons. Houses for the staff were being built 
by the boys and a quantity of miscellaneous article^ were 
being made in the workshops for official use. It was very 
dear that each boy was being dealt with as an individual. 
The governor and the house-masters knew much more 
about their charges than the average public school head- 
master or house-master can hope to know. Each boy’s file 
contains his photograph on admission, with details of his 
age, weight and physical condition and a detailed report by a 
skilled observer on his capacity and on home conditions. 
Some of the boys looked subnormal, but the appearance of 
many belied their record in this respect. 

Lowdham Grange, eight miles> from Nottingham, was 
quite unlike Feltham ; no wall surrounds it : it stands on a 
hill, surrounded by arable land which the boys till and reap 
in due season, with enough pasture for the .herd of cows 
which keeps the place supplied with milk. The buildings, 
not yet complete, are being erected under skilled supervision 
by die boys themselves. They are good to look on and 
pleasant to live in : meals are served at small tables : the 
dormitories would do credit to a public school. The work- 
shops were good ; the general atmosphere cheerful. Every 
boy is conscious, at the end of the day, of ‘ something accom- 
plished, something done, to earn a night’s repose.’ Those 
who desire to read have access to a good library ; and there 
is a chapel, and a silence-room, as well as the wireless. The 
boys here' are a selected group ; they could, but do not, 
abscond. They are trusted, andwery seldom prove unworthy. 
They were, to my eyes, thoroughly representative in’ appear- 
ance of the generality of youths coheir age. 

North Sea Camp, on the chat of Lincolnshire, is an 
experiment of a different kind, npgun only two years ago. 
The bu ddings , elected By the b«|jndei skilled supervision, 
stand old * RoJpP dyke and leave nothing 

to be desired. jjBra^||^Pft[ed on the construction of 
a great dyke wmch^RflPfPfeted, will enclose and thus 
reclaim ffioo acres of vaflEmfenland. It is heavy manual 
labour, filling trucks withnflfts^ckjycoQgcyeff 1 ^ tails fot 
some distance. The unit ofewo rktifto^nili truck. To stick 
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«£*uch at task, week after wed, is a test of moral as well as 
& physical fibre and it serves to strengthen both. The boys 
in this camp ate also carefully selected : they enjoy even 
greater liberty than at Lowdham, and do not abuse it. They 
have earned a good reputation locally and ate occasionally 
allowed to go to local cinemas and entertainments. I have 
never seen a healthier-looking lot of boys, and there was 
nothing in their faces or in their general appearance that 
would serve in any way to differentiate them from the test 
of the community. Tile governors ate both experts and 
enthusiasts, men who regard their work as a ‘ vocation and 
minis try,* and their staff are picked men. 

Nothing has been left undone in these institutions to 
ensure the success of the experiment. Yet ttys proportion 
of reconvictions remains .for several reasons comparatively 
high. No system of re-education -can entirely eradicate the 
traits which, in some cases at least, were the original cause 
of delinquency, and, under exceptional strain or stress, they 
may reassert themselves. Much depends upon the after-care 
arrangements of the Borstal Association, which are not yet 
completely organised. If Borstal boys on discharge can be 
protected for a time against undue stresses and strains, they 
can, and generally do, rise superior to their past. Marriage 
is of all social ties the strongest incentive to steady conduct. 
Vocational selection will play ah increasingly important part, 
and the Annual Report pays a .tribute in this connection to 
the work of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 

Much also depends upon the wisdom and intelligence of 
justices and their clerks in administering the law on lines 
indicated by Home Office Circulars. The Repart has some 
hard things to say about hpth, noting that many benches 
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We 

need an amended and consolidated version of theSummary 
Jurisdiction Acts end, as the Commissioners observe, the 
same process should be applied to the laws relating to Borstal 
detention. Lastly, there is sore need for legislation to give 
effect to die recommendation of the Persistent Offenders 
Committee, made seven years ago, to enable courts to pass 
sentence of detention other than imprisonment on persons 
requiting medical treatment who are' not certi£ably insane or 
mentally defective. The necessity for these reforms is not in 
question. They will not cost money : they will, in fact, be 
measures of economy. The Home Office would gladly put 
the work in pain. The obstacle, as usual, is ‘ lack of parlia- 
mentary time,’ which is officially urged from the Front Bench 
about once a week as the principal reason for inaction. The 
House of Commons is a bottle-neck, delaying or even 
obstructing progress in every direction. Unless parliamentary 
procedure can be reformed — and all attempts yet made have 
proved futile — the waters will pile up behind the obstruction. 
Perhaps this was in Mr. Baldwin’s mind when, on May 18, 
he told Youth at the Albert Hall that it might have to save 
‘ democracy ’ from its foes without, from its enemies within, 
and from itself. 

The contrast between the sights and sounds of London 
in Coronation Week and of Borstal boys in camp was sharp, 
but it was not depressing. In remembering events in the 
Abbey we shall do «well to remind ourselves of the moral 
an^ social conditions which^are producing those citizens 
who find tljfir way. to Casus* Wards, Borstal Institutions, 
Approved Schools, Prisons aj^} Mental Hospitals. The 
physiocrats of the eighteenth < 
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